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THE  CHILDLIKE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  TEACHER.* 

'^       BY  REV.   A.   D.   MAYO. 

I  sat  one  day,  a  year  ago.,  in  one  of  your  rooms  while  a  lesson 

was  given  to  a  class  by  a  teacher  you  all  know.    She  was  in 

one  of  those  inspired  and  inspiring  moods  of  instruction  when 

the  little  ones  are  fully  aroused,  and,  like  a  flock  of  twittering 

birds,  are  all  about  and  over  their  beloved  mistress,  so  that  it 

is  not  always  certain  who  is  teacher,  and  who  are  learners.    For 

now  and  then  some  little  boy  or  girl   would  start  up  into  a 

strange  prophecy  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  the  woman 

who  held  them  all  in  her  hand,  would  subside  to  a  little  child. 

As  the  lesson  closed  I  found  myself  repeating  over  and  over, 

unconsciously,  the  words  spoken  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  one 

who  "  knew  what  was  in  man : "    "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  un- 

fes  you  become  like  little  children^  you  cdnnot  enter  into  the  Kingdom 

of  Heaven.^^    These  words  sum  up  the  whole  significance  of  all 

the  true  religion  there  ever  was  on  this  earth.    They  include 

the  whole  science  of  your  life  as  teachers  in  the  American 

common  schools.    Permit  me  to  speak  a  word  to  you  to-day  on 

fte  childlike  spirit  in  the  teacher. 

What  is  science,  of  which  everybody  is  now  talking?  This 
material  universe,  as  seen  by  the  creative  mind  of  God,  and 
sung  about  by  the  creative  soul  of  man,  is  a  sublime  poem,  per- 
fectly beautiful  and  harmonious,  the  offspring  of  the  Divine 

*An  address  to  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 
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Father  of  all.  We,  on  the  other  side  of  creation,  look  up  to  it 
with  our  reasoning  and  observing  faculty,  and  discover  that 
this  poem  is  constructed  according  to  a  marvelous  law  of  devel- 
opment, and  is  not  only  perfect  art,  but  perfect  logic  and  mathe- 
matics. So  we  make  a  skeleton  of  nature  indicating  these  laws 
and  methods- — not  that  God  made  the  world  according  to  Hum- 
boldt's or  Huxley's  chart,  but^  everything  true  science  finds  in 
creation  is  also  in  the  Supreme  Mind,  while  beyond  it  the  in- 
finite soul  extends  and  fills  all  the  eternity  of  time  and  space, 
and  is  the  Father  of  all.  i 

A  Shakspeare,  an  Angelo,  a  Beethoven  speaks  into  immortal 
life  a  Hamlet,  a  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  a  pastoral  symphony.     It    ' 
was  in  his  soul  at  first  a  germ ;  it  grew,  gathered  all  its  own    ; 
unto  itself;  at  last  was  born  complete.     The  great  critic,  a  Cole-    ; 
ridge,  a  Schiller,  a  Rusk  in,  looks  at  it  and  describes  the  immu-    | 
table  laws  of  the  imagination  by  which  it  was  formed ;  but  no    j 
man  could  build  up  such  a  work  by  mere  obedience  to  these    '■ 
laws.     If  men  do  anything  great  or  good,  the  act  is  from  some   ; 
elevation  and  inspiration  of  the  whole  man.     It  is  a  good  thing   : 
for  all  men  to  know  the  track  by  which  that  manhood  reached 
its  goal  ]  but  nobody  need  expect  to  do  the  same  thing  by  sim-   i 
ply  knowing  the  road;  he  must  rise  up  in  the  might  of  his 
manhood,  and  walk  the  marvelous  highways  of  life  for  himself. 

When  we  speak  of  "  methods  of  teaching,"  we  mean  the  same. 
A  woman  is  endowed  with  a  nature  pitched  on  the  key  of  child- 
hood. She  may  contain  all  the  science,  all  the  method  of  libra- 
ries and  the  schools ;  but  everything  that  goes  into  her  soul  be- 
comes vital,  living  power,  and  when  she  comes  to  her  class  she  j 
seems  to  the  children  a  sort  of  glorified  child — one  among  them 
and  yet  above  them — as  they  imagine  the  children  that  have  . 
died  and  gone  to  a  higher  world.     The  moment  her  soul  touches 

her  class,  all  the  doors  of  all  her  treasure  houses  of  wisdom,  i 

.  i 

experience,  knowledge,  fly  open.     She  communicates  knowledge 

as  naturally  as  she  speaks.    She  awakens  the  faculty  in  every  i 

child  to  see  what  is  in  her  mind.    She  says  and  does  a  thousand 

wise  and  beautiful  things  half  conscious  of  what  she  does,  and  ; 

when  she  closes  her  lesson  every  receptive  scholar  has  made , 

one  step  forward  toward  mature  life — a  step  it  can  not  lose 

through  eternity.    We  stand  before  this  wonderful  spectacle' 

and  write  out  a  rough  chart  of  the  ways  by  which  she  does  this 

work,  i.  e.,  such  of  them  as  we  are  able  to  discover.    This  chart 

w.e  call  the  "  science  of  instruction,"  and  teach  it  in  normal 
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schools.  What  we  call  the  objective  system  of  teaching  is  only 
the  way  every  good  mother  teaches  her  little  child  the  common 
things  of  life.  All  true  methods  of  instruction  are  the  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  methods  by  which  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
loves  and  comprehends  children,  imparts  everything  in  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  and  self-?aciificing  consecration  to  their  good. 

So,  remember,  young  ladies,  that  the'  great  end  of  all  that 
your  teachers  are  doing  here  for  you — this  drill,  this  practice, 
this  going  over  of  methods  in  every  science — is  to  awaken  your 
womanhood,  to  put  a  wise,  pure,  refined,  enthusiastic  young 
woman  into  the  midst  of  every  schoolroom  of  this  city.  You 
can  come  up  to  all  this  from  the  outside ;  commit  these  methods 
to  memory,  imitate  the  ways,  even  the  tones  of  voice  and  mo- 
tions of  your  teachers,  and  yet  be  on  the  one  side  of  a  chasm 
far  more  hopeless  than  the  "  bloody  chasm  "  the  statesmen  talk 
of.  Or  you  can  come  up  here  day  by  day,  with  a  fire  in  your 
hearts  and  a  glow  in  your  minds,  and  be  molded  and  developed 
by  all  you  see  and  hear  and  do  this  year,  into  women  capable  of 
doing  for  children  what  these  faithful  teachers  are  trying  to  do 
for  you. 

And  this  will  be  the  test  of  your  success  here  and  in  the 
schoolhouse.  If  you  *are  growing  daily  more  a  child  yourself; 
more  simple,  natural,  sincere,  more  eager  to  know  the  truth, 
more  open  to  be  inspired  and  lifted  above  yourself  by  every 
great  and  good  spectacle  in  life ;  if  you  love  children  better  and 
understand  and  are  able  to  guide  them  more  easily  every  day  ; 
if  under  this  teacher's  life,  toilsome  as  it  is,  you  are  growing 
into  nobler,  more  lofty,  gracious  and  influential  young  women 
everywhere ;  if  life  appears  to  you  every  month  a  grander  op- 
portunity to  lead  forth  your  little  ones  into  wisdom  and  virtues ; 
then  you  have  found  out  the  secret  of  your  own  and  every  pro- 
fession. And  that  may  be  all  summed  up  as  the  "  childlike 
spirit "  whereby  the  noblest  man  or  woman  can  come  to  the 
least  child  and  take  it  up  into  his  own  soul  and  bear  it  on  as 
the  ocean  at  flood-tide  whirls  along  a  myriad  little  waves,  flash- 
ing and  clapping  their  sun-lit  hands  above  its  irresistible  flow. 
But  do  not  fancy  you  can  get  at  this  childlike  spirit  by  being 
childish  or  aping  the  manners  and  speech  of  children.  All  the 
great  books,  like  Pilgrims*  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The 
Arabian  Nights,  Dickens,  that  children  sit  up  nights  to  read, 
were  written  for  grown  people.  But  they  were  written  in  the 
same    spirit  of  enthusiasm,  faith,  and  abandon  with  which 
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every  school  boy  bounds  oflf  to  his  base  ball  ground.    So  people 
of  all  ages  become  young  together  as  they  read  them.    Nothing 
so  disgusts  and  demoralizes  a  right-minded  child  as  to  see  a 
teacher  become  purile  and  silly  and  unnatural,  trying  to  stoop 
to  its  supposed  condition.    Children  do  not  desire  that  their 
elders  should  be  altogether  like  themselves.    They  wish  to  feel 
that  their  teacher  or  parent  is  the  wisest  and  strongest,  hand- 
somest and  most  famous  person  in  the  world,  yet  so  kind  and 
loving  and  patient  that  he  can  understand  and  explain  every- 
thing to  them.    They  want  you  to  be  like  the  ocean,  when  they 
were  at  the  sea  shore,  where  they  loved  to  play  on  the  edge  of 
some  little  bay ;  to  wade  in  the  shallow  brine,  and  push  their 
little  boats  all  about  the  fairy  realms ;  now  and  then  pausing 
in  awe  as  the  mighty  old  sea  outside  came  surging  in  upon 
them,  or  thundered  along  a  whole  line  of  mysterious  coast ;  and 
now  and  then  climbing  up  to  the  great  rocks  and  looking  off 
on  a  horizon  of  azure  waters,  flitted  over  by  countless  sails. 
They  want  you  to  feel  you  are  all  sufficient  for  their  needs,  yet 
one  of  them,  as  long  as  they  are  good  enough  to  deserve  your 
favor.    When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  one  schoolmaster  who  went 
out  with  us  all  at  recess,"  snow-balled"  and  "slid,"  and  did  every- 
thing of  the  kind  better  than  any  of  us ;  but  when  the  bell 
rung,  he  was  as  truly  our  master  as  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz. 
The  next  year  a  young  sprig  of  Harvard  came  up  to  us,  and 
proposed  to  do  the  same  thing.    We  took  his  measure  quietly 
for  a  week ;  then  at  a  given  signal,  one  day,  he  was  suddenly 
blinded  by  a  shower  of  snowballs,  tripped  by  one  big  boy,  held 
down  by  another,  buried  under  an  avalanche  till  the  girls  came 
up  and  stuck  his  umbrella,  with  his  bandanna  tied  to  it,  over 
his  mausoleum,  and  all  adjourned  homeward.     The  first  man 
had  a  big  boy  in  his  soul,  and  the  boy  loved  to  play  with  us  ; 
and  the  boy  and  man  were  one.    The  other  was  a  spoiled  child 
whose  manhood  had  not  "  come  to  time ; "  a  pedant  fit  only  to 
be  buried  in  snow  drifts.    Be  very  careful  you  do  not  ape  child- 
hood ;  for  every  child  will  see  you  are  a  humbug  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

You  can  only  gain  the  true  childlike  spirit  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  your  whole  womanhood  to  the  work  in  which  you  have 
embarked.  Every  young  woman  loves  some  child  with  her 
whole  heart,  and  is  able  to  make  it  love  her,  and  to  do-  some- 
thing good  and  great  for  it.  Now  the  problem  that  Miss  Lathrop 
has  in  hand,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  is  to  enable 
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you  to  love  fifty  children  of  as  many  types  of  character,  pa- 
rentage, and  degrees  of  agreeable  or  disagreeableness,  as  well  as 
you  love  that  child ;  so  that  you  can  rejoice  to  sacrifice  yourself 
for  them,  teach  them,  bear  with  them,  and  leave  them  all  a  lit- 
tle ahead  at  the  end  of  each  year.     And  through  this  you  are 
learning  to  love  childhood  itself,  to  look  on  it  with  wonder,  and 
joy  and  faith ;  to  feel  it  is  the  grandest  work  on  earth  to  stand 
just  where  you  do  and  work  as  hard  as  you  can ;  to  feel  proud  of 
your  glorious  country ;  to  feel  that  you  are  making  here  the 
citizens  that  rule  all  these  "  first  assistants  "  of  the  people  we 
call  Governors,  and  Senators,  and   Presidents.     The  day  on 
which  you  understand  that  this  is  what  you  are  set  to  do,  will 
be  your  new  birth  into  your  real  life  as  a  real  teacher  of  children. 
As  soon  as  you  feel  this  childlike  spirit  coming,  receive  it  as 
a  gift  from  God.    Cherish  it  and  keep  it  pure,  unselfish,  free 
from  all  womanish  vanity,  or  whims,  or  falsities.     Watch  all 
the  good  mothers  you  know  when  with  their  children.     Your 
own  mother,  toiling  at  home  to  enable  you  to  come  here,  and 
your  dear  old  grandmother,  sitting  half  blind  in  her  chair,  with 
her  grandchildren  about  her  knees,  may  teach  you  more  than 
all  of  us  in  this  radical  "  method "  of  your  success.     Watch 
children  at  their  play  and  at  home.     Try  to  understand  |  their 
trials  and  temptations,  their  way  of  looking  at  things.    Don't 
be  ashamed  to  become  as  excited  and  visionary,  once  a  week,  as 
the  flightiest  little  flaxen-haired  girl  in  your  classes.    While  you 
hold  fast  by  the  anchor  of  your  consecrated  womanhood  to  the 
great  sanctities  of  life,  let  yourself  float  freely  among  all  the 
children  you  know.     In  this  way — and  a  great  many  others  I 
have  not  time  to  speak  of,  but  you  can  discover — you  will  open 
yourself  to  the  incoming  of  this  spirit,  which,  like  every  "  Holy 
Spirit,"  bloweth  like  the  wind,  whence  or  whither  we  do  not 
know.     But  gradually  you  will  feel  at  home  with  children,  and 
they  will  set  towards  you  as  naturally  as  the  light  comes  up 
the  morning  sky. 

This  spirit  may  be  increased  indefinitely.  Says  Frederika 
Bremer  :  "  The  human  heart  is  like  heaven ;  the  more  angels 
the  more  room."  The  more  you  love  and  work  for  children,  the 
more  you  can.  Every  good  grandmother  in  America  is  miserable 
unless  she  can  "bring up"  her  children,  all  their  husbands  and 
wives,  their  children,  and  the  great-grandchildren  after  them,  as 
long  as  she  can  see  the  coming  generations.  So  you  will  never  be- 
come tired  as  long  as  you  really  are  possessed  by  this  childlike 
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spirit,  and  observe  the  sacred  laws  of  physical  and  spiritual 
health  iu  your  daily  life.  The  reason  so  many  schoolmistresses 
look  twenty  years  older  than  they  are,  and  are  sick  and  petu- 
lant, and  a  terror  to  manhood,  is,  that  they  have  not  been  "  born 
again  "  into  this  childlike  spirit.  They  work  at  children  from 
the  outside;  cold,  or  selfish,  or  capricious,  and  life  becomes  a 
greater  burden  every  day  they  stay  in  school.  Everything  de- 
pends upon  whether  you  are  outside  or  inside  in  your  relations 
to  a  child.  One  night  last  summer  on  a  Sound  steamer  every- 
body was  wearied  and  fretted  by  the  wailing  of  an  infant  in 
the  cabin  that  was  carried  about  by  a  shaggy,  rough,  burly  man. 
Finally,  one  passenger  cried  out,  "  Is  that  your  brat  that  is 
keeping  us  all  awake  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  tired  old  fellow,  "  not 
mine,  but  a  little  baby  whos^  father  and  mother  died  last  week 
in  New  York,  and  I  am  taking  it  to  my  old  woman  to  bring  up 
with  our  ten  little  brats  at  home."  In  five  minutes  a  dozen 
women  were  trying  to  get  at  the  baby;  the  "last  speaker" 
was  pushed  into  the  best  state-room  to  sleep,  and  the  "  brat " 
was  king  of  that  boat  the  rest  of  the  night.  It's  all  in  the  way 
of  looking  at  the  thing.  If  you  can  look  at  children  as  Qod 
looks  at  all  of  us,  you  will  become  women  in  teaching  them, 
and  each  of  you,  in  some  world,  will  be  permitted  to  write  her 
little  golden  book — "What  I  know  about  being  an  Angel." 

Until  you  get  into  this  childlike  spirit  your  knowledge  and 
miethods  wiU  be  only  a  burden  and  a  delusion.  A  school-house 
full  of  children  can  grow  up  into  good  men  and  women  in  a 
"dame's  school"  in  a  log  shanty,  if  the  dame  is  a  genuine 
woman  and  fills  them  with  the  desire  to  know  more  than  she 
does.  But  heaven  preserve  us  from  those  female  portents,  who 
stride  into  the  schoolroom  clad  in  science  and  philosophy  like 
armed  men,  with  no  womanhood  in  their  hearts  and  no  love  for 
childhood  gleaming  from  their  eyes.  "All  things  are  vain  with- 
out love,"  says  an  old  authority.  A  man's  manhood,  a  woman's 
womanhood  must  fuse  and  sanctify  all  their  knowledge  and  di- 
rect all  their  methods;  or  their  work  is  in  vain  and  their 
science  is  the  emptiest  of  shams.  There  is  no  fear  that  you, 
young  women,  will  be  spoiled  by  education  of  the  highest  type ; 
be  unfitted  by  school  teaching  for  the  noblest  office  of  wife  and 
mother ;  provided  the  womanhood,  the  childlike  spirit,  is  kept 
all  the  time  perpetually  alive.  Every  girl  in  Cincinnati  knows 
too  much  if  she  is  not  a  genuine  girl ;  no  woman  knows  half 
as  much  as  the  gentlest  woman  ought,  if  she  is  a  gentlewoman 
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indeed.  Your  childlike  spirit  of  faith  and  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  longing  for  the  highest  everywhere  will  vitalize 
your  studies,  and  make  you,  not  '^  blue  stockings,"  but  more 
exalted  women  the  more  you  learn. 

And  such  work  as  this  in  the  schoolroom  is  the  noblest  of  all 
preparations  for  true  American  wifehood  and  maternity.  The 
West  is  full  of  glorious  wives  and  mothers,  leaders  in  every 
good  word  and  work,  who  came  here  from  every  country  in  the 
world  to  "keep  school,"  and  kept  school  so  beautifully  that  the 
best  un  wedded  man  in  the  place  finally  broke  up  her  plans  and 
sent  her  home  "to  fix  to  get  married,"  as  they  say  down  East. 
And  you  young  women  of  this  Normal  School  are  not  only 
learning  here  to  be  teachers,  but  to  be  also  the  future  com- 
panions of  the  noble  men  who,  with  you  to  inspire  and  help 
them,  will  guide  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  West  that  rules 
the  Republic. 

But  don't  go  into  school  with  one  eye  out  of  the  window  all 
the  time  to  see  if  a  coach  and  four  is  driving  up  to  take  you 
off  into  a  palace  in  Clifton.  Go  in,  all  that  is  of  you ;  turn  your 
back  on  the  whole  world ;  let  this  room  of  fifty  children  be  your 
world  and  let  your  ambition  in  life  and  your  hope  in  Heaven 
be  all  bound  up  in  your  daily  toil  with  them.  Don't  fret  about 
want  of  appreciation  or  about  your  salary.  Of  course  get  all 
you  can — and  it  will  be  small  at  the  best.  But  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Florence  Nightingale  do  their  work  for  the  pay  ? 
Does  anybody  that  is  anybody  expect  to  get  any  reward  in 
money  for  the  best  things  he  does  ?  Has  your  mother  put  in 
her  bill  for  services  rendered  you  from  the  age  of  one  to  six,  in- 
clusive ?  No,  no,  young  women,  all  these  side  issues  must  be 
put  out  of  your  minds  that  your  hearts  may  "  have  free  course 
to  run  and  be  glorified  "  in  your  work.  It  is  the  highest  work 
on  earth,  except  that  for  which  it  is  the  preparation,  the  ma- 
ternity of  souls  and  the  sisterhood  of  humanity.  Put  yourself 
altogether  into  it,  and  Providence  will  lead  you,  in  due  time,  to 
do  your  best  things,  in  the  place  in  all  the  universe  best  for  you* 

(  To  be  concluded  next  month,) 


The  facts  which  a  child  learns  at  school  are  of  less  prac* 

tical  value  than  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  he  ac- 
quires.    The  mental  act  is  more  important  than  the  acquisition.  - 
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A  LOGICAL  OUTLINE  OP  ARITHMETIC. 

All  numerical  ideas  begin  with  the  unit.  It  is  the  origin, 
the  basis  of  Arithmetic.  From  it  as  a  fundamental  idea  origi- 
nate all  numbers  and  the  science  based  upon  them.  Begin- 
ning, then,  at  the  Unit,  let  us  see  how  the  science  of  Arith- 
metic originates  and  is  developed. 

The  Unit  can  be  multiplied  or  divided.  This  gives  rise  to 
two  classes  of  numbers,  Integers  and  Fractions.  Integers 
originate  in  a  process  of  synthesis,  Fractions  in  a  process  of 
analysis.  Each  Integer  is  a  synthetic  product  derived  from  a 
combination  of  units;  each  Fraction  is  an  analytic  product 
derived  from  the  division  of  the  unit.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  general  classes  of  numbers,  Integers  and  Fractions,  treated 
of  in  the  science  of  Arithmetic. 

Having  obtained  numbers  by  a  combination  of  units,  we  may 
unite  two  or  more  numbers  and  thus  obtain  a  larger  number  by 
means  of  synthesis ;  or  we  may  reverse  the  operation  and  de- 
scend to  a  smaller  number  by  means  of  analysis.  Numbers, 
'therefore,  can  be  united  together  and  taken  apart ;  they  can  be 
synthetized  and  analyzed ;  hence  Synthesis  and  Analysis  are 
the  two  fundamental  operations  of  Arithmetic.  These  funda- 
mental operations  give  rise  to  others  which  are  modifications 
or  variations  of  them.  Arithmetic,  therefore,  from  its  primary 
conceptions,  consists  of  but  two  things; — to  increase  and  to 
diminish  numbers,  to  unite  and  to  separate  them.  Its  funda- 
mental operations  are  Synthesis  and  Analysis. 

To  determine  when  and  how  to  unite  and  when  and  how  to 
separate,  we  employ  a  process  of  reasoning  called  Comparison. 
This  process  compares  numbers  and  determines  their  relations. 
Synthesis  and  Analysis  are  mechanical  processes ;  comparison 
is  the  thought  process.  Comparison  directs  the  original  pro- 
cesses, modifies  them  so  as  to  produce  from  them  new  ones,  and 
also  gives  rise  to  other  processes  not  contained  in  the  original 
ones.  It  is,  in  other  words,  by  this  thought  process  working 
upon  the  idea  of  number,  that  the  original  processes  of  synthesis 
and  analysis  are  directed  and  modified,  that  other  processes  are 
developed  from  them,  and  that  new  and  independent  processes 
arise,  and  the  science  of  Arithmetic  is  developed.  Comparison, 
therefore,  in  Arithmetic  as  in  Geometry,  is  the  process  by 
which  the  science  is  constructed,  the  process  by  which  the 
learner  unlocks  its  rich  storehouse  of  interest  and  beauty. 
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Arithmetic,  it  is  thus  seen,  consists  fundamentally  of  three 
things :  Synthesis,  Analysis,  and  Comparison.  Synthesis  and 
Analysis  are  fundamental  operations,  suggested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  numbers ;  Comparison  is  the  fundamental  thought  pro- 
cess which  controls  these  operations,  eliminates  their  potential 
ideas,  and  developes  other  divisons  of  the  science  growing  im- 
mediately out  of  itself  Let  us  examine  these  processes  and 
see  the  number,  nature  and  relations  of  the  divisions  growing 
out  of  the  fundamental  operations,  and  thus  determine  the 
logical  character  of  the  science  of  Arithmetic. 

Synthesis. — A  general  synthesis  is  called  Addition.  A  special 
case  of  the  synthetic  process  of  Addition,  in  which  the  numbers 
added  are  all  equal,  their  sum  receiving  the  name  of  product,  is 
called  Multiplication.  The  forming  of  Composite  Numbers  by  a  syn- 
thesis of  factors,  which  may  be  called  Composition;  Multiples^  form- 
ed by  a  synthesis  of  particular  factors  ;  and  Involution^  by  a  syn- 
thesis of  equal  factors,  are  all  included  under  Multiplication. 
Hence,  since  Involution,  Multiples,  and  Composition,  are 
special  cases  of  Multiplication,  and  Multiplication  is  itself  a 
special  case  of  Addition,  the  process  of  Addition  includes  all 
the  synthetic  processes  to  which  numbers  can  be  subjected. 

Analysis. — A  general  analysis,  the  reverse  of  Addition,  is 
called  Subtra^ion.  A  special  case  of  Subtractioir,  in  which  the 
same  number  or  equal  numbers  are  successively  subtracted  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  how  many  times  the  number  sub- 
tracted is  contained  in  another,  is  called  Division.  Factoring  is 
aspecial  case  of  Division  in  which  many  or  all  of  the  factors  of  a 
number  are  required ;  Evolution  is  a  special  case  of  factoring  in 
which  OTie  of  several  equal  factors  is  required;  and  Common  Division 
is  a  case  of  factoring  in  which  some  common  factor  of  several  num- 
bers is  required.  The  process  of  Division,  therefore,  includes 
the  processes  of  Factoring,  Common  Division  and  Evolution,  and 
since  Division  is  a  special  case  of  Subtraction,  all  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  logically  included  under  the  general  analytic  process 
of  Subtraction. 

Comparison. — By  comparison  the  general  notion  of  relation 
is  attained,  out  of  which  arise  several  distinct  arithmetical 
processes.  By  comparing  numbers,  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  difference  and  quotient,  and  giving  measures  to  these  we 
have  Ratio.  A  comparison  of  equal  ratios  gives  us  Proportion. 
A  comparison  of  several  numbers  differing  by  a  common  ratio 
gives  us  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression.    In  comparing 
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concrete  numbers,  when  the  unit  is  artificial,  we  perceive  that 
they  differ  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  units,  and  also  that  we 
can  change  a  number  of  units  of  one  species  into  one  of  another 
species  of  the  same  class ;  and  thus  we  have  the  process  called 
Reduction,  In  comparing  abstract  numbers  we  notice  certain 
relations  and  peculiarities  which,  investigated,  give  rise  to  the 
properties  or  principles  of  numbers.  In  comparing  numbers, 
we  may  assume  some  number  as  a  basis  of  reference  and  de- 
velop their  relation^  in  regard  to  this  basis; — when  this  basis 
is  a  hundred,  we  have  the  process  called  Percentage. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  complete  outline  of  the  science  of  numbers, 
and  perceive  more  clearly  the  logical  relations  of  the  divisions 
of  the  science.  Arithmetic  is  conceived  as  based  upon  the  two 
fundamental  operations,  synthesis  and  analysis,  these  opera- 
tions being  controlled  by  comparison,  which  develops  new  pro- 
cesses from  these  and  from  itself.  The  whole  science  of  Pure 
Arithmetic  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  triune  basis,  Synthesis, 
Analysis,  and  Comparison.  The  rest  of  Arithmetic  consists  of 
the  solution  of  Problems,  either  real  or  theoretic,  and  may  be 
included  under  the  head  of  Applications  of  Arithmetic. 

This  conception  of  the  subject  is  new  and  important.  It  has 
been  heretofore  held  that  addition  and  subtraction  compre- 
hended the  entire  science  of  Arithmetic ;  that  all  other  pro- 
cesses are  contained  in  them,  and  are  an  outgrowth  from  them. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  which,  among  other  things,  has  led  logicians 
to  the  absurb  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reasoning  in  Arith- 
metic. Assuming  that  there  is  no  reasoning  in  the  primary 
processes  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  that  these  primary  pro- 
cesses contain  the  entire  science,  they  naturally  conclude  that 
there  is  no  reasoning  in  the  science  itself.  The  analysis  of  the 
subject  given  here  dispels  this  error  and  exhibits  the  subject 
in  its  true  light.  Synthesis  and  Analysis  are  seen  to  be  the 
primary  mechanical  processes ;  Comparison,  the  thought  pro- 
cess, touches  them  with  her  wand  of  magic  and  they  germi- 
nate and  bring  forth  other  processes  having  their  roots  in  these 
primary  ones.  Comparison  also  becomes  the  foundation  of  pro- 
cesses distinct  from  those  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  processes 
which  cannot  be  conceived  as  growing  out  of  synthesis  and 
Analysis,  but  which  have  their  root  in  the  thought  process  of 
the  science, — in  Comparison. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  view  of  Arithmetic  must  tend 
to  simplify  the  subject,  and  that  much  clearer  notions  of  the 
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science  wilt  be  attained  when  these  philosophical  relations  are 
apprehended.  A  general  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  by 
the  following  analytical  outline : 


Logical 
Outline       I 
of  ^ 

Arithmetic. 


I.  Synthesis.  /  Addition. 

\  Multiplication. 

II.  Analysis,  f  Subtraction. 

\  Division. 


J 


Composition. 

j  Common  Multiple. 

I         Involution. 
Factoring. 

j  Common    Divisor. 

\         Evolution. 


III.  Comparison. 


'1.  Ratio. 

2.  Proportion. 

3.  Progression. 

4.  Reduction. 

5.  Properties  of  Numbers. 
^6.  Percentage. 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa,  Edward  Brooks. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CLEVELAND. 

During  the  week  from  November  18th  to  22d,  the  subscriber 
made  a  visit  to  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  0.  I  was  in  eight 
of  the  largest  establishments,  and  in  about  thirty  class-rooms ; 
and  I  was  not  only  permitted  to  see  and  hear  any  exercise  I 
might  choose  to  call  for  but  also  to  teach  in,  and  to  examine 
myself  the  attainments  of,  any  class  I  wished  to  put  to  the  test, 
a  permission  which  I  turned  to  the  greatest  possible  account. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  testing  the  merits  of  a  school  so  fully 
as  by  an  examiner's  own  teaching  and  questioning,  provided  he 
is  himself  an  experienced  teacher.  I  propose  to  communicate 
to  your  readers  what  I  saw,  heard,  and  thought  on  this  occasion, 
hoping  that  it  may  interest  every  true  teacher. 

In  a  class  of  the  lowest  Primary  grade,  containing  about  fifty 
children  of  six  years  or  less,  I  desired  to  have  produced  the  ten 
latest  comers  and  most  backward  pupils  who  had  not  yet  begun 
elementary  reading  exercises.  With  these  ten  children  I  suc- 
ceeded within  half  an  hour  in  the  following  task :  I  made  them 
analyze  the  sentence,  "That  man  has  an  ax",  into  its  five  con- 
stituent word-sounds,  and  the  same  sentence  printed  and  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  into  its  five  word-images.  Next  I  made 
them  analyze  the  word  "  man  "  into  its  three  sounds,  and  the 
same  word  printed  and  written  on  the  blackboard  into  its  ele- 
mentary signs;  then  I  made  them  tell  of  what  sounds  the 
words  "  am  ",  "  mam  ",  "  an  ",  "  nan  "  consist ;  and  finally  I  had 
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them  write  these  four  words  on  the  blackboard  or  their  slates  in 
written  characters  (which  they  most  probably  saw  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives).  All  this  was  done  by  every  one  of  the 
pupils  correctly,  and  the  writing  by  some  in  tolerable  penman- 
ship. It  will  be  conceded  that  such  a  result  could  hardly  have 
been  expected,  since  these  pupils  had  not  before  enjoyed  a  kin- 
dergarten education.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  had  to  come, 
after  careful  tests  of  every  kind,  was,  that  there  was  here  a  good 
teacher  and  a  conscientious  kind  of  preparatory  work,  which 
had  well  developed  the  intelligence,  attention,  and  love  for 
study  of  all  the  little  learners.  A  few  questions  directed  to  the 
whole  class  settled  mv  conclusion  into  a  conviction. 

In  another  class-room  of  the  same  grade,  I  found  the  pupils 
so  far  advanced  as  to  read  and  "  print  '^  (according  to  the  word- 
method)  a  number  of  monosyllables  with  short  vowels,  but  un- 
acquainted with  the  long  vowels.  Ptold  them  how  to  pronounce 
the  words  "  mane  "  and  "  tape  ",  written  by  me  on  the  black- 
board side  by  side  with  "man"  and  "tap."  They  had  to  find 
that  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a  was  caused  by 
the  silent  e  at  the  end  of  the  words.  With  very  little  aid  on 
my  part,  they  learned,  within  the  twenty  minutes  of  my  pres- 
ence, how  to  pronounce  (and  some  of  the  pupils  how  to  write) 
the  words  "mete",  "bite",  "note",  "cure^^  as  distinguished 
from  "met",  "bit",  "not",  "cur."  Now  it  is  evident  that  no 
amount  of  skill  on  my  own  part  could  have  produced  a  like 
success,  but  for  a  faithful  and  skilled  teacher's  work  preceding 
my  effort. 

I  made  some  similar  experiments  in  three  more  of  the  lowest 
Primary  grades  of  other  schools,  in  each  case  with  a  little  less 
success,  but  with  sufficient  success  to  satisfy  my  expectations. 
I  could  not  then  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  super- 
intendent was  taking  great  care  to  place  the  very  first  instruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  as  many  experienced  and  faithful  teachers 
as  he  could  obtain,  perhaps  of  the  very  best — a  very  wise  meas- 
ure, I  make  bold  to  say. 

In  some  other  classes  of  the  lowest  Primary  grades,  I  found 
the  pupils — all  new  comers — backward  in  understanding  the 
plainest  language  of  the  teachers,  and  in  expressing  their  own 
thoughts.  This  deficiency  can,  of  course,  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  teachers,  especially  not  where  they  have  ta  do 
with  the  children  of  immigrants  not  speaking  English.  I  un- 
dertook to  show  those  teachers  several  means,  suggested  by  my 
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own  experience,  how  to  make  such  pupils  understand  the 
spoken  English,  and  how  to  make  them  speak  it  themselves. 
I  told  the  pupils  a  fable,  for  instance,  asked  them  about  the 
meaning  of  every  word  they  were  not  likely  to  understand,  had 
these  words  explained  by  means  of  little  sentences,  and  in- 
duced them  to  repeat  to  me  the  same  fable  or  tale.  The  latter 
performance  had,  for  4he  most  part,  to  be  facilitated  by  ques- 
tions; but  I  succeeded  in  drawing  out  correct  answers  from 
many  children,  and  now  and  then  a  pupil  could  tell  the  whole  * 
coherently.  Again,  I  gave  object  lessons,  one  on  an  apple,  one 
on  a  cube,  when  I  made  them  perceive  with  their  senses  all 
that  could  be  perceived  about  the  object,  and  express  it  in  cor- 
rect languge,  and  compare  the  several  features  of  the  object  to 
similar  ones  of  others  which  they  had  to  find.  In  almost  all 
cases  I  obtained  good  answers,  and  I  impressed  on  the  pupils' 
minds  the  importance  of  answering  in  complete  sentences — 
very  necessary  practice  with  all  such  as  have  not  yet  learned  a 
sufficient  and  correct  use  of  English. 

In  a  class  of  the  B  grade  of  the  primary,  I  found  the  teacher 
engaged  in  passing  from  multiplication  to  division,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  render  the  class  wide-awake  for  the  task  by  a  lesson  on 
the  elementary  notion  of  fractions.     In  half  an  hour  I  elicited 
from  sixty  to  seventy  correct  answers  to  the  following,  or  simi- 
lar questions  :  "  If  you  cut  a  pie  into  two  parts,  one  as  large  as 
the  other,  what  is  each  called  ?    How  many  such  halves  are 
there  in  the  whole  pie  ?    Are  they  called  halves,  if  they  are 
not  equal?    How  many  such  halves  in  two,  three,  four,  etc., 
pies  ?  or  apples  ?  or  pears  ?  "    Questions  of  the  same  kind  were 
put  as  to  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  and  the  fractions  were  written 
on  blackboard  or  slates,  and  the  writing  was  read  from  the 
slates.    Again  it  was  asked,  "  Which  is  more,  one-half  or  one- 
third?      One-third  or  one-fourth?  etc.      Two-halves  or  two- 
thirds?  etc.     Three-thirds  or  threq^fourths  ?  etc.     Which  is  less, 
three-fourths  or  four-thirds?  (and  why  so  in  every  case?)     How 
many  thirds,  fourths,  etc.,  in  one-half?  etc."    Here  the  teacher 
must  have  been  uncommonly  able,  or  I  could  not,  with  all  my 
experience,  have  done  so  mucll  thorough  work  in  so  short  a 
time. 

In  a  ten  minutes'  lesson  in  Etymology,  which  I  gave  to  a 
class  of  the  D  (lowest)  Grammar  grade,  I  succeeded  in  illustra- 
ting the  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon  prefixes  are  joined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  while  Latin  (Romanic)  prefixes  are 
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only  joined  to  Romanic  roots — an  excellent  means  toward  find- 
ing the  roots,  their  descent,  and  meaning.  I  could  illustrate 
this  law  only  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  he-  and  the  Romanic 
prefix  'per-.  But  even  that  little  sufficed  to  make  the  class 
promptly  distinguish,  some  dozens  of  words  having  these  two 
prefixes  as  to  their  descent,  and  to  explain  the  original  mean- 
ing of  their  roots.  This  could  not  have  been  done  with  a  class 
of  indifferent  development  of  linguistic  power,  as  far  as  can  be 
expected  at  the  age  concerned. 

Two  classes  of  the  A  Primary  grade,  having  just  begun  to 
jinderstand  what  "  name  words ''  (nouns)  are,  were  led  by  me  to 
find  the  following  two  differences  of  nouns  and  verbs :  that  only 
the  latter  have  person,  inflections,  and  that  only  the  former 
can  be  more  closely  defined  by  adjectives,  while  the  verbs  are 
modified  by  adverbs.  ,  With  out  making  use  of  the  latter  two 
technical  terms,  I  succeeded  in  half  an  hour  in  having  from 
forty  to  fifty  nouns  and  verbs,  which  I  named  promiscuously, 
correctly  distinguished  by  most  pupils  of  the  two  classes.  This 
was  likewise  a  success,  presupposing  a  good  elementary  training. 

I  witnessed  the  instruction  in  German  (which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  has  been  successively  introduced  into  about  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  classes)  in  seven  or  eight  classes,  from  the  High 
School  down  to  the  Primary  grades.  I  found  little  to  criticise, 
thanks  to  the  efficient  superintendence  of  this  department  by 
Messrs.  L.  Klemm  and  C.  L.  Hotze,  and  to  their  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  German  teachers  employed,  who,  with  hardly  one 
exception,  were  e^.^il  to  the  task. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year  in  all  the  Grammar  and  some  of  the  Primary  grades. 
The  specimens  of  drawing  that  lay  open  to  my  inspection,  were 
uniformly  good  even  excellent  for  so  short  a  time  of  exercise. 
Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  specimens  of  penmanship 
and  written  spelling  exhibited  to  me  in  many  classes. 

Vocal  music  having  been  taught  for  three  years  by  the  class- 
teachers  themselves  under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  I  called 
on  quite  a  number  of  classes  for  a  song.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing employed  struck  me  as  thorough  and  most  efficient.  The 
voices  were  uniformly  sweet  and  pure,  and  the  performance,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  almost  faultless.  To  test  this  remark- 
able proficiency  still  further,  in  two  A  Grammar  classes  I  wrote 
on  the  blackboard  the  notes  of  somewhat  difficult  songs,  which 
I  was  sure  they  had  never  seen  or  heard,  without  the  words. 
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They  executed  them  at  sight  with  "  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si," 
without  hesitation — the  one,  the  more  difficult,  without  the 
slightest  blunder,  the  other  in  like  manner  (another  class)  at 
the  second  time.  I  challenge  any  school  in  this  countiy  to 
show  better  or  equal  results ! 

In  one  of  the  High  Schools  I  witnessed  a  lesson  in  physics, 
which,  I  need  but  say,  did  credit  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

I  found  the  greatest  variety  in  the  discipline  of  the  pupils, 
but  in  all  classes,  without  any  exception,  a  most  becoming  be- 
havior. There  was  nowhere  a  trace  of  that  military  or  mechani- 
cal discipline  which  prevails  in  almost  all  schools  of  this 
country,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  pupils'  ability  of  moral 
self-government.  Bodily  punishment  and  forcible  means  of 
education  in  general  are,  I  was  told,  not  forbidden,  but  volun-. 
tarily  shunned  by  the  teachers,  and  replaced  by  efforts  to  make 
the  children  act  properly  from  moral  motives — such  as  appeal- 
ing to  their  sense  of  duty,  their  love  for  the  school,  its  purposes, 
and  for  the  teacher.  This  is  a  reform  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
a  most  praiseworthy  success,  so  much  the  more  as  there  is  no 
effort  visible  to  overstimulate  the  ambition  of  the  pupils,  or  to 
make  show  with  marks  of  merit.  I  was  told  both  by  the  super- 
intendent and  by  teachers,  that  the  test  applied  by  him  as  to 
their  efficiency  is  not  principally  the  percentage  of  pupils  in 
the  acquisition  of  facts  committed  to  memory,  but  the  general 
average  development. of  intelligence  and  mental  powers  exhib- 
ited by  them.  Who  can  deny  that  this  is  a  very  judicious  test? 

Likewise  I  could  not  but  discover  that  a  gi.  »,<it  deal  of  scope  is 
allowed  the  teachers  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  choice 
of  time  for  each  study,  and  the  manner  of  discipline,  so  that 
every  teacher  may  unfold  his  individuality  and  feel  untram- 
meled  in  his  peculiar  ways,  always  provided,  however,  that  all 
mere  mechanism  in  teaching  and  disciplining  be  discarded  ] 
that  a  fixed  proportion  of  time  be  devoted  to  every  given 
branch  of  study,  and  that  given  models  of  instruction  and  edu- 
cation be  imitated.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  judicious 
superintending,  the  teachers  of  Cleveland  do  their  duty  with  a 
will,  feel  happier  in  their  vocation  than  others,  and  are  zealous 
to  improve  in  their  art  and  science. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar 
classes,  especially  the  higher  grades,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  Primary  grades,  is  in  a  much  better  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  public  schools  of  the  Union.    This  is 
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in  itself  a  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
system  of  education  adopted  in  Cleveland. 

I  will  not  conceal  that  this  bright  picture  has,  in  my  opinion, 
also  its  shades.  The  gymnastic  exercises  introduced  for  about 
two  years  are  far  from  being  rational.  The  power  of  speech  is 
not  carefully  enough  cultivated.  The  habit  of  most  teachers 
and  classes  of  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  almost  a  whisper  (which 
I  know  is  an  aid  to  discipline)  begets  a  neglect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  or^ns  of  speech,  and  of  correct  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  emphasis.  Grammatical  instruction,  the  weakest 
feature  of  all  American  schools,  is  not  yet  what  it  ought  to  be. 

But  these  and  some  minor  shortcomings  are  of  little  account 
compared  with  the  merits  of  these  schools.  There  is  such  a 
zeal  displayed,  both  by  the  superintendents  and  the  teachers, 
to  improve  their  system  of  education,  and  so  considerable  has 
been  the  progress  attained  within  not  quite  a  Ivstrum,  that  all 
the  shortcomings  may  be  expected  to  disappear  in  another  lus- 
trum. 

Those  superintendents  and  teachers  of  public  schools  who 
look  for  a  model  of  superintendence  and  educational  efforts,  will 
perhaps  thank  me  for  having  published  the  above  report.  At 
any  rate  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  men  and 
women  of  my  profession  to  this  progressive  system  of  schools. 

Neioarkj  K  J".,  Nov,  27th,  1872.  Adolf  Douai. 


THE  AESTHETICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that  man's  physical  necessities 
might  have  been  abundantly  met  without  such  an  overwhelming 
supply  to  meet  an  aesthetic  demand.  But  the  Creator  has  so 
ordered  his  work  that  sky  and  sea,  blade,  bud  and  flower,  all 
animate  and  inanimate  things,  sing  forth  their  lessons  of  beauty 
unceasingly.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear  them,  may  hear  and  be 
made  glad.  Beauty  and  use  are  so  co-ordinated  and  commin- 
gled in  nature  that  there  is  neither  inferior  nor  superior.  The 
useful  is  only  then  most  useful  when  added  to  the  beautiful ; 
and  the  beautiful  is  most  beautiful  when  conjoined  to  the  use- 
ful, and  with  it  looking  toward  a  purpose. 

It  seems  the  extreme  of  folly,  aven  though  life  be  "  a  war- 
fare," "  a  vale  of  tears,"  or  "  a  sea  of  sorrow,"  to  ignore  the  ex- 
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ifltence  of  so  much  that  is  competent  to  bless  and  save  us  in  its 
bitterness.  Even  a  little  clay  wrought  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  is  sufficient  to  open  the  blindest  eyes  to  the  infinite 
loveliness  everywhere.  Possibly  every  teacher  may  secure  the 
anointing  of  and  so  get  such  a  love  for  beauty  into  the  deep 
places  of  the  soul,  that  she,  too,  may  work  miracles,  transform- 
ing by  her  plastic  touch  unsightly  and  unlovely  things  into 
things  goodly  and  to  be  desired.  At  any  rate,  every  school- 
room furnishes  abundant  opportunity  to  test  the  ability  to  do 
this. 

All  general  effects  are  produced  by  the  most  careful  attention 
to  particulars.  No  woman  of  taste  takes  up  her  residence  in  a 
house  without  studying  the  minutia  of  its  possibilities.  The 
relation  of  wall  to  carpet,  of  both  to  furniture,  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  the  distribution  of  ornaments,  are  all  carefully 
considered.  But  the  same  woman  a  teacher  does  not  always 
use  her  sense  of  beauty  to  make  the  most  of  her  school-room. 
The  school-house  is  a  shop — a  place  in  which  to  work,  and  from 
which  to  flee  as  early  as  possible.  Thus  she  makes  herself  the 
servant  of  her  work.  School  duty  is  her  antagonism,  and  it  is 
victor  by  the  ruling  of  the  clock  on  the  wall.  As  soon  as  one 
80  puts  her  soul  into  her  surroundings  as  to  make  them  the 
complement  of  herself,  she  makes  for  herself  a  place  more  to  be 
desired  than  all  others.  So  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  little 
skillful  labor  would  make  the  school-room  delightfulf  and  in- 
stall the  teacher  mistress  of  the  situation. 

There  are  in  every  school-room  possibilities  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  furniture  which  may  be  made  use  of  to  produce 
pleasant  effects.  The  table,  the  chairs,  the  stove,  the  maps 
and  charts,  all  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  end.  A 
table  spread,  even  a  clean  towel  or  a  newspaper,  will  serve  to 
cover  the  defects  of  an  old  table,  and  make  it  presentable. 
Broken  and  rickety  furniture  must  go  out  of  sight.  Better  a 
clean,  whole  stool,  than  never  so  elegant  a  chair  in  dilapida- 
tion. In  warm  weather  an  ill-looking  stove  is  easily  converted 
into  a  pretty  flower  stand  by  some  forest  boughs,  or  some  aspar- 
agus, with  bouquets  and  pots  of  flowers,  which  the  pupils  will 
bring  if  encouraged  to  do  so.  If  it  is  winter  some  stove  polish 
will  make  it  look  new  and  tidy.  The  stove  of  a  school-room  is 
often  the  sum  of  all  villainies,  aesthetically.  It  is  made  the 
receptacle  for  bits  of  apple,  remnant*  of  lunch,  pieces  of  paper, 
and  all  the  inevitable  debris  of  school.  The  hearth  serves  for 
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spittoon,  and  the  zinc  is  soiled  with  ashes,  chips,  and  melting 
ice  and  snow.  There  is  no  need  of  such  an  insult  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  school. 

Teachers  may  make  a  great  deal  of  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  their  rooms  if  they  study  them.  Pupils  are  made 
restless,  and  both  children  and  teacher  become  irritable,  by  a 
light  too  intense  glaring  upon  them.  Then,  to  shade  the  sunny 
windows  and  to  open  those  on  the  shady  side,  would  be  to  in- 
troduce comfort  and  quiet.  Again,  on  a  dark  or  cold  day  to' 
open  up  the  lightest  and  sunniest  side,  to  get  all  the  sunshine 
and  warmth  possible  into  the  house,  is  to  bring  in  inspiration 
and  joy.  One  can  not  teach  the  best  school  without  window  curtains  or 
blinds.  The  material  is  not  so  important,  as  the  service  they 
render  in  adapting  the  light  to  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teacher. 
I  know  a  teacher  who,  in  the  first  school  she  taught,  made  her's 
of  newspapers,  ornamented  at  the  lower  border  with  devices 
wrought  with  scissors,  and  fastened  them  up  with  hammer  and 
nails !  Nevertheless,  they  were  good  curtains,  and  helped  won- 
derfully to  teach  the  school. 

Much  can  be  done  toward  making  a  room  pleasant  by  a  skill- 
ful seating  of  pupils.  There  are  harmonies  of  proportion  and 
color  to  be  observed.  A  girls'  school  always  seems  brighter 
than  a  mixed  school,  and  a  mixed  school  brighter  than  a  boys' 
school.  The  colors  of  the  dress  of  girls  give  warmth  to  the 
room  in  winter,  ^-nd  the  light  clothing  of  summer  gives  an  air  of 
freshness  and  coolness.  The  eye  requires  that  the  pupils  shall 
be  graded  from  rear  to  front  according  to  size.  A  hap-hazard 
arrangement  in  this  regard  is  never  satisfactory.  **^^ 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  school  if  the  teacher  writes  well.  When 
the  boards  are  kept  black  and  in  good  condition,  the  teacher's 
work  is  well  done  upon  them,  and  the  pupils  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  their  duty  in  this  direction.  Nothing  is  more  really 
ornamental  in  a  school-room  than  a  good  board  covered  with 
well  written  work — problems,  copies,  abstracts  of  lessons,  &c. 
Much  model  work  of  this  sort  should  stand  upon  the  board  all 
the  time,  that  unemployed  children  may  have  something  to 
copy  upon  their  slates. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  ornamentation,  but  every 
teacher  can  do  something  in  this  regard'.  Pretty  hanging 
baskets  can  be  made  at  absolutely  no  expense.  Pots  of  flowers 
and  moss  can  be  had  for  ISie  taking  care  of  them.  The  world 
is  full  of  pretty,  cheap  pictures.    They  may  be  taken  from  any 
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of  the  first-class  illustrated  papers.  One  who  is  looking  for 
them  will  find  an  abundant  supply.  Some  medium-sized  pic- 
ture frames  can  be  procured,  and  then  by  changing  the  pictures 
from  time  to  time,  the  school  will  always  have  something  new 
at  no  expense.  One  of  the  most  successful  primary  teachers  I 
know,  brings  every  week  into  her  school  a  new  object  of  in- 
terest. It  may  be  a  picture,  or  a  hanging  basket,  or  a  bracket 
and  vase, — it  is  something  which  the  children  enjoy,  and  in 
the  bringing  of  which  they  see  an  efibrt  to  make  them  happy. 
She  takes  an  early  opportunity  to  have  a  conversation  upon  it, 
and  then  gives  it  to  the  school  until  she  has  occasion  to  replace 
it  by  some  other  object  of  interest.  I  know  another  who  is 
constantly  planning  pretty  drawings  for  her  board.  She  makes 
a  practice  of  having  something  new  upon  the  board  every  Mon- 
day morning.  Her  pupils  have  learned  as  they  come  in  to 
look  for  the  pleasant  surprises  she  prepares  for  them.  Still 
another  has  several  pictures  which  are  owned  a  month  each  by 
classes  of  pupils.  A  card  suspended  beneath  the  picture  gives 
the  names  of  the  for  the  time  owners.  One  of  them  belongs  to 
the  pupils  who  are  perfect  in  attendance  for  a  month ;  another 
to  the  twenty  who  have  stood  highest  in  their  lessons  for  a 
month ;  and  a  third  to  pupils  whose  deportment  has  been  with- 
out criticism  for  a  specified  time.  In  this  way  every  child  has 
something  to  work  for.  One  can  not  get  perfect  lessons,  per- 
haps, but  can  come  to  school  regularly,  or  can  be  perfect  in  con- 
duct. Each  child  is  likely  to  have  a  share  in  one  eft  other  of 
the  pictures.  If  no  one  earns  them  they  are  taken  down  and 
put  away.  So  every  one  is  working  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  the  school.  In  this  way  the  ornaments  of  the  school  are 
made  not  only  silent  ministers  to  happiness,  but  positive  forces 
in  the  school-room. 

But,  after  all,  the  soul  of  the  teacher  has  greatly  to  do  with 
the  beauty  of  the  school.  A  light  glows  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
scientious,  gentle,  sympathetic  teacher,  which  illuminates  all 
the  room  with  its  brightness.  In  the  reflection  of  her  own 
character  she  sees  in  the  seats  truthfulness,  confidence,  respect 
and  love.  And  so  the  spiritual  beauty  sanctifies  and  glorifies 
all  the  beauty  secured  by  cleanliness,  by  arrangement,  by  orna- 
mentations,— by  any  and  every  device  in  material  things. 

GincinTiati,  0.  D.  A.  Lathrop. 
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A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  A  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  want  to  suggest  a  new  feature  in  conducting 
teachers'  institutes,  or,  if  not  entirely  new,  one  that  at  least 
possesses  merit,  for  I  have  seen  it  tested.  It  is  this :  The  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  institute  invites  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  to  furnish  specimens  of  their  teaching  by  bringing 
classes  with  them,  and  exhibiting  whatever  excellence  they 
have.    Of  course  all  would  not  do  it,  but  soTne  would,  and  those 

,  usually  possessing  the  greatest  merit.  The  schools  in  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institute  would  be  most  likely 
to  respond.  In  this  way,  whatever  methods  or  excellence  any 
of  the  schools  possessed,  might  be  made  the  common  property 
of  all. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  while  attending  the 
Hancock  County  Institute,  held  at  Findlay,  0.  I  there  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  finest  class  exercises,  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  see.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  was  due  to  the 
superior  management  of  Supt.  Wood,  of  Findlay,  and  his  corps 
of  excellent  teachers.  Thirty-five  minutes  each  day  ^as  set  aside 
for  class  exercises  from  the  several  grades  of  his  schools,  chiefly 
from  the  primary.  These  exercises  consisted  of  object  lessons, 
writing,  reading,  music,  arithmetical  operations,  spelling  and 
defining  words,  map-drawing,  etc.  I  have  witnessed  these  exer- 
cises as  conducted  in  the  best  schools  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  many  other  places, 
and  it  is  due  these  unpretending  schools  of  this  little  western 
town  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  these  exercises,  as  here  conducted, 
excelled  or  even  equaled. 

Take  map-drawing,  for  example..  In  one  minute  and  forty- 
five  seconds  from  the  time  the  first  mark  was  made  upon  the 
board,  a  map  of  the  United  States  was  produced  by  about  forty 
pupils,  presenting  entire  outline  of  lakes,  rivers,  important 
towns,  capitals,  state  lines,  etc.,  witli  an  exactness  and  rapidity 
truly  marvelous.  In  just  four  minutes  a  map  of  Europe  was 
produced  by  each  one  of  about  the  same  number  of  pupils,  that 
rivaled  in  completeness  some  of  our  best  printed  maps.  So 
dexterously  and  thoroughly  was  this  done,  that  the  State  Com- 
missioner, who  was  present  and  witnessed  the  exercises,  said 
that  if  lie  wished  to  give  ja  lecture  on  physical  geography,  he 

-would  not  ask  a  better  map,  with  which  to  illustrate,  than 
many  of  thoae  drawn  .by  this  class. 
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Now,  if  these  things  can  be  done  in  Findlay,  they  can  be 
done  in  any  other  place  similarly  situated;  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  convincing  and  converting  country  teachers  and 
others,  than  to  let  them  see  them  things  done^  as  well  as  to  hear 
about  them  from  the  lips  of  a  lecturer.  So  great  was  the  inter- 
est felt  in  these  matters,  that  the  rooms  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing all  the  time ;  and  the  members  of  the  institute,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  instructed  their  executive  committee  to  in- 
vite all  the  schools  in  the  county  to  be  present  next  year  in 
forccj  and  to  compete  in  the  various  exercises  of  teaching. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  rnight  be  made  to  excite  the  enter- 
prize  and  enthusiasm  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  even  though 
there  may  be  but  few  exhibitions.  The  teachers  present  would 
catch  the  plans,  and  practice  them  in  their  own  schools,  thus 
making  common  what  is  now  so  rare. 

Our  farmers  and  mechanics,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  material  laborers  are  every  year  invited  to  contests  like  this 
in  our  county  fairs.  Why  may  not  the  teachers  make  a  kind 
of  county  fair  of  the  teachers'  institute,  thereby  challenging 
the  best  workmen  and  the  best  specimens  of  work  in  their  voca- 
tion? 

If  you  deem  these  suggestions  of  suflBcient  merit,  you  may 
make  them  public.  Yours,  etc., 

Ohio  Centred  Normal  School,  John  Ogden. 
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Drawing  is  in  many  respects  like  a  language, — a  visible  lan- 
guage, the  language  of  form ;  having  but  two  letters  in  its 
alphabet, — the  straight  line  and  the  curve ;  in  this  respect  like 
our  own  written  words,  made  up  of  combinations  of  straight 
and  curved  lines, — with  this  difference,  that,  whilst  a  word 
suggests  the  name  and  thought,  drawing  suggests  the  thing 
itself.  Both  drawing  and  writing  depend  for  attainment  on 
the  same  faculty, — the  faculty  of  imitation ;  though  drawing, 
being  simpler,  in  its  elements  than  writing,  is  the  more  easy  of 
acquirement.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  every  per- 
son who  can  be  taught  to  write  can  be  taught  to  draw ;  and 
where  both  are  taught  simultaneously,  they  assist  each  other, — 
success  in  one  being  a  certain  indication  of  success  in  both. — 
Walter  Smith  in  "  Art  Education,^^ 
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The  handsome  appearance  of  a  periodical  is  a  compliment  to  the 

good  taste  of  its  readers,  and  hence  the  Monthly  keeps  within  the  law 
of  modesty  in  congratulating  its  many  friends  on  its  new  and  attractive 
dress.  The  old  one  was  neat,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  printed 
from  the  smallest  type  which  was  much  worn.  This  has  necessitated  a 
new  outfit — one  becopaing  an  educational  journal  which  so  many  are 
pleased  to  call  "  the  best."  We  trust  that  this  improvement  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  additional  assurance  that  no  reasonable  expense  will  be 
spared  to  make  this  journal  worthy  of  the  support  of  teachers  and  all 
other  friends  of  education. 


Dr.  Mayors  paper  presents  very  felicitously  a  truth  which  every 

teacher  of  children  should  ponder.  There  is  danger  that  the  prominence 
now  given  to  methods  may  cause  teachers  to  look  too  much  outside  of 
themselves  for  the  conditions  of  success.  Th^  adoption  of  correct  meth- 
ods in  teaching  is  very  important,  but  this  does  not  insure  success.  The 
vital  element  in  every  method  is  what  the  teacher  puts  into  it,  and  hence 
the  prime  fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  This  is  pre-eminently 
true  in  the  direction  of  moral  training.  Here  the  teacher's  character  is 
more  potent  than  his  words.  The  child  may  bolt  his  heart  against  good 
counsel,  but  he  can  not  shut  out  the  teacher's  spirit.  This  penetrates  to 
the  very  source  of  conduct,  and  becomes  an  unconscious  inspiration  and 
strength.  But  we  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  suggestive  and 
excellent  paper.  It  needs  no  editorial  support.  We  only  regret  that  its 
length  compels  us  to  divide  it.  The  concluding  portion  will  appear  next 
month. 


The  following  passage  in  the  President's  Message  has  been  read 

with  satisfaction  by  nearly  every  intelligent  and  earnest  friend  of  public 
education  in  the  country  : 

"  The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  education  is  a  most  encouraging 
feature  in  the  current  history  of  the  country,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
That  office  is  continually  receiving  evidences  which  abundantly  prove  its 
efficiency  from  the  various  institutions  of  learning  and  educators  of  alj 
kinds  throughout  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  educational  details  of  great  interest.  The  bill  now 
pending  before  Congress  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  for  educational  purposes  to  aid  the 
states  in  the  general  education  of  their  rising  generation,  is  a  measure  of 
great  importance  to  our  real  progress,  and  is  so  unanimously  approved 
by  the  leading  friends  of  education  that  I  commend  it  to  the  favorable 
attention  of  Congress." 

We  think  the  President  gives  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  little  too 
much  credit,  when  he  says  that  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  educa* 
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-tion  is  due  "in  a  great  measure  "  to  its  efforts.  But  the  Bureau  has  un- 
questionably done  much  in  this  direction,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  great  and 
increasing  usefulness.  It  is  becoming  an  educational  power  in  the 
land,  and  this  too  without  the  least  official  interference  with  the  state 
and  local  management  of  schools  and  school  systems.  It  is  honoring 
the  arguments  of  those  who  advocated  its  organization,  and  its  now  lim- 
ited facilities  should  be  largely  increased.  We  also  rejoice  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  com- 
mend the  opinions  of  educaton  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  we 
hope  that  these  opinions  may  give  increased  weight  to  the  wise  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive.  We  trust  that  no  future  President  will  be 
obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact,  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point  is  impaired  "  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  time  unnecessarily  expended  in  giving  new  cadets  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  branches  of  learning,  which  they 
should  acquire  before  entering  the  academy."  It  is  high  time  that  the 
present  method  of  appointing  cadets  was  abandoned. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Mossachusetts  Teacher  (E.  H.  Morton)  gives 

the  results  of  an  experiment  to  establish  a  postoffice  in  his  school.  He 
purchased  a  lozenge  box,  and,  cutting  a  hole  in  it  large  enough  to  admit 
a  letter,  nailed  it  up  in  his  school-room.  He  then  made  out  a  series  of 
regulations,  and  appointed  a  postmaster,  and  a  school  secretary.  The 
mail  was  distributed  each  morning.  The  regulations  stipulated  that  each 
letter  written  should  contain  a  question  pertaining  to  some  subject  pre- 
sented in  the  text-books  used  in  school,  and  that  the  scholar  rceiving  it 
should  answer  the  question  within  a  week  and  state  the  number  of  mis- 
takes found  in  the  letter  received.  Letters  could  contain  no  matter  not 
pertaining  to  the  school,  and  the  teacher  reserved  the  right  of  inspecting 
the  letters  at  any  time  before  their  distribution,  and  each  morning  the 
postmaster  collected  the  letters  distributed  the  previous  day,  and  passed 
them  to  the  teacher  for  correction.  The  school  secretary  kept  a  record  of 
the  number  of  letters  distributed  each  day,  the  number  free  from  errors, 
with  the  names  of  the  writers.  The  experiment  resulted  in  "a  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils,  a  full  mail  every  morning,  a 
neatly  kept  journal,  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  language,  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  writing  of  the  children."  They  also  acquired  a 
a  vast  amount  of  general  knowledge.  Mr.  Morton  advises  teachers,  who 
are  not  afraid  of  work  and  who  do  not  distrust  their  ability  to  answer 
the  questions  which  may  be  referred  to  them,  to  try  the  plan  and  mark 
its  results.    In  a  large  school  the  mail  may  be  distributed  once  a  week. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. In  a  recent  lecture  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  urged  that  while  the 
"original  Yankee"  and  many  foreigners  do  not  need  to  be  driven  to 
school,  compulsion  is  needed  to  secure  the  education  of  the  children  of 
a  large  class  of  our  foreign  population.    He  held  that  the  state  should 
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Insist  on  the  education  of  every  child,  but  the  parent  should  be  left  free 
to  send  his  children  to  a  public  school  or  to  a  private  school,  as  he  may 
prefer.  But  we  judge  from  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  that  Mr.  Beecher 
failed  to  tell  his  audience  how  the  execution  of  compulsory  laws  is  to 
be  secured.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  frame  and  pass  a  law  requiring  all 
children  to  be  sent  to  school,  but  the  execution  of  such  a  law  in  this 
country  is  tjie  practical  difficulty.  It  is  possible  that  this  difficulty  may 
be  overcome,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  matter  is  to  be  practically  tested. 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  have  each  enacted  a  care-^ 
fully  guarded  compulsory  law.  We  shall  soon  be  able,  provided  we  can  \ 
obtain  reliable  statistics,  to  compare  the  school  attendance  in  these  states 
with  the  attendance  in  other  states,  and  thus  determine  the  actual  advan- 
tage of  compulsion.  If  these  laws  prevent  truancy  and  absenteeism,  if 
they  bring  the  children,  now  growing  up  in  ignorance,  into  the  schools, 
the  question  of  compulsory  school  attendance  will  be  settled.  If  they 
fail  to  do  what  is  promised,  some  other  remedy  must  be  devised. 


In  many  of  the  best  graded  schools  of  the  country  the  study  of 


a  text-book  in  English  grammar  is  now  begun  full  two  years  later  than 
formerly.  This  is  true  in  nearly  all  the  graded  schools  of  Ohio.  The 
subject  is  first  taught  orally  in  connection  with  language  lessons,  and 
when  the  pupils  open  their  text-book,  they  find  that  they  are  already 
familiar  with  much  of  its  contents.  This  is  an  important  reform,  and 
when  our  youth  all  reach  grammatical  facts  and  principles  through  lan- 
guage, we  shall  hear  less  complaint  about  the  text-books.  We  are  also 
glad  to  see  that  the  new  courses  of  study  nearly  all  provide  for  more  or 
less  systematic  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  language.  "  Lan- 
guage Lessons  "  have  a  prominent  place  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar 
grade.  This  is  the  true  idea,  but  we  fear  that,  in  some  instances,  the^ 
schools  have  old  instruction  under  a  new  name.  When  simple  exercises 
in  the  writing  of  sentences  glide  into  the  teaching  of  grammatical  terms 
and  formal  parsing,  we  simply  substitute  the  living  teacher  for  the  text- 
book and  reach  the  old  result  by  a  new  method.  When  language  lessons 
fail  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  write  a  few  consecutive  sentences 
correctly,  they  fail  to  do  their  proper  work.  A  drill  for  four  years,  from 
six  till  ten,  ought  to  give  the  pupil  sufficient  practice  to  enable  him  to 
write  a  simple  letter  creditably,  and  certainly  no  child  should  be  put 
into  oral  grammar  until  he  knows  when  he  has  written  a  sentence  and 
can  write  a  paragraph.  The  exercises  in  sentence  writing  in  the  primary 
schools  ought,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  succeeded  by  at  least  two  years 
of  daily  drill  in  the  writing  of  paragraphs,  letters,  etc.  The  ideas  and 
thoughts  to  be  expressed  should,  of  course,  be  developed  or  suggested  by 
the  teacher,  but  their  proper  expression  on  paper  should  be  attained  by 
the  pupil.  Nothing  but  daily  practice  in  composition  can  impart  to  a 
child  the  ability  to  write  the  English  language.  Let  the  children  have 
more  composition  and  less  technical  grammar,  whether  .taught  orally  or 
otherwise. 
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The  Advance  of  a  recent  date  contains  an  interesting  article  by 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  on  the  new  educational  movement  of  China.  He 
states  that  the  plan  of  sending  Chinese  youth  to  this  country  to  receive 
a  thorough  American  education,  originated  with  Mr.  Yung  Wing,  who 
years  ago  came  to  this  country  from  a  mission  school  in  China,  and  after 
obtaining  a  preparatory  education  in  Monson  Academy,  Mass.,  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1854,  with  high  rank  as  a  scholar. 
In  1864  he  was  sent  to  this  country  to  procure  the  most  improved  modern 
inventions,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  arms.  The  result  of 
his  mission  was  the  building  of  arsenals  in  China  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  breach-loading  rifles,  "  repeaters,"  and  ordnance,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  other  American  manufactures.  The  thirty  boys  now  in  this 
country  are  placed  in  cultivated  families,  two  in  each  family,  and  are  un- 
der the  supervision  of  four  Chinese  commissioners,  who,  with  their  at- 
tendants, reside  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Chin  Laisun,  a  Chinaman,  at  Spring* 
field,  Mass.  Before  coming  to  this  country,  the  boys  were  taught  for  five 
months  by  Mr.  Laisun,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 
Their  average  age  is  about  twelve  years,  and  they  are  "  all  bright  and 
studious  and,  so  far,  contented  and  happy."  In  response  to  Mr.  Nor* 
throp's  circular,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  families  offered  to  receive 
them.  Ninety  other  boys  will  in  due  time  follow  those  now  here,  and 
Mr.  Northrop  thinks  they  may  soon  come  by  hundreds.  The  plan  is  a 
wise  one  and,  if  successfully  managed,  will  result  in  a  great  reform 
movement  in  China.  The  oldest  and  largest  nation  of  the  globe  thus 
comes  to  the  youngest  for  light  and  knowledge !    Truly  the  last  is  first. 


THE    CHICAGO    EXPERIMENT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  last  August^ 
Supt.  Pickard  stated  that  there  had  been  very  few  cases  (we  forget  the 
number)  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Chicago  schools  since  the  fire. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  want  of  accommodations  and  the  consequent 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  room,  would  make  the  dis^ 
cipline  of  the  schools  more  difficult,  but  mild  measures  had  sufficed  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  order.  There  were  but  201  temporary  sus- 
pensions during  the  year.  He  attributed  this  result  to  the  influence  of 
the  great  calamity  "in  softening  the  natures  of  parents,  pupils,  and 
teachers."  He  promised  the  audience  that  the  teachers  of  Chicago  would 
give  the  world  an  example  of  a  city  in  which  corporal  punishment  is 
allowed  but  not  practiced.  We  learn  from  The  Chicago  Teacher^  the  first 
number  of  which  is  just  received,  that  this  experiment  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  Mr.  Pickard  re- 
quested his  teachers  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  the  rod.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  avoid  collisions,  to  remove  temptations  to  misbehavior, 
not  tq  detain  pupils  after  school,  and  not  to  sacrifice  sixty -two  good  chil- 
dren for  the  benefit  of  one  bad  one.  "  When  children  need  reformation, 
they  should  be  sent  elsewhere."    At  the  session  of  the  Principals'  Asso* 
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elation,  held  Oct.  12,  each  principal  gave  his  experience  in  managing  his 
school  without  resorting  to  corporal  punishment.  According  to  the 
Teacher' B  report,  Mrs.  Farnham  "could  do  without  the  rod,  but  saw  cases 
in  which  its  use  would  be  beneficial,"  Mr.  Kirk  said  that  "though  his 
school  did  not  grow  worse  in  discipline,  it  was  harder  to  govern  it.  One 
pupil  in  75  needs  disciplining."  Mr.  Williams  "  had  punished  eight  chil- 
dren for  truancy.  He  was  doing  well  without  whipping,  but  he  saw  the 
good  eflfect  of  what  whipping  he  had  done."  Mr.  Belfield  was  "not  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  attempt."  Mr.  Baker  held  "  that  suspending  chil- 
dren made  them  no  better ;  he  preferred  keeping  them  in  school  and 
compelling  them  to  behave."  Mr.  Cutter  thought  "it  would  be  easy  to 
govern  without  flogging  were  it  not  for  the  political  and  religious  influ- 
ence used  to  restore  suspended  children."  Mr.  Mahoney  believed  "that 
the  only  substitute  for  whipping  needed  is  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
children's  conduct  upon  their  parents."  Mr.  Merriman  declared  that 
"the  parents  need  most  of  the  principal's  attention,  and  that  when  they 
are  educated  in  common  sense  the  management  of  their  children  is  an 
easy  matter."  Messrs.  Stowell,  Bright,  Lewis,  and  Brownell,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Misses  Babcock  and  Flowers  reported  the  non-use  of  the  rod  satis- 
factory success,  and  all  the  principals,  as  we  judge,  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  •xperiment. 

There  are  several  cities  and  towns  in  the  country  in  which  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  has  been  positively  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the 
board  of  education,  but  in  most  cases  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  very  fact  that  any  resort  to  the  rod  was  forbidden,  has  increased  the 
difficulty  of  governing  by  milder  measures.  There  has  usually  been 
either  a  falling  off  in  the  discipline  in  a  part  of  the  schools,  or  a  more 
frequent  resort  to  suspension.  Here  and  there  the  teachers  in  one  build- 
ing have  maintained  the  highest  standard  of  discipline  without  resorting 
to  [whipping,  and  this  result  has  been  most  frequently  attained  when 
teachers  have  voluntarily  made  the  experiment. 

We  believe  that  Chicago  is  the  only  city,  certainly  the  only  large  one, 
in  which  an  entire  corps  of  teachers  has  voluntarily  discontinued  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  teachers  of  the  country  will  look 
with  interest  for  the  result.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Supt.  Pickard  can 
report  that  the  order  in  all  the  schools  has  been  as  good  as  it  was  when 
teachers  used  the  rod  in  exceptional  cases,  and  also  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  suspensions  or  other  questionable  modes 
of  punishment,  he  will  make  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  teachers  glad. 
This  will  not,  however,  prove  that  all  teachers  can  govern  without  any 
resort  to  corporal  punishment,  or  that  it  is  wise  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
experiment  at  Chicago  is  tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
Every  teacher  has  the  right  to  whip  if  necessary,  and  this  the  pupils 
doubtless  well  understand.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  actually  threat- 
«ied,  and  the  fear  of  the  punishment  may  be  sufficient.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  school-rooms  will  doubtless  make  suspension,  actual  or 
threatened,  more  effective  than  it  would  be  under  other  circumstances. 

The  success  of  the  Chicago  experiment  will,  however,  show  that,  not 
only  in  Chicago  but  in  other  cities,  good  discipline  may  be  sustained  in 
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the  school  without  the  aid  of  an  ever-present  rod ;  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  supposed  "  extreme  cases  "  may  be  better  met  by  other 
means.  We  bave  long  believed  that  a  reliance  on  the  rod  in  governing  a 
school  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  lessens  the  teacher's  personal  influence, 
limits  his  resources,  reduces  his  tact,  and  cripples  his  efforts.  -With  a 
remedy  ever  at  hand,  he  fails  to  use  his  wits  and  good  sense  to  discover 
other  means  which  would  be  more  effective  and  better.  Success  to  the 
Chicago  experiment. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AT  VIENNA. 

In  response  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Austrian  authorities,  a 
movement  has  been  begun  in  this  country  to  secure  a  worthy  presenta- 
tion of  our  system  of  education  in  the  coming  World's  Exposition,  to  be 
held  at  Vienna.  Baron  Schwarz-Senborn,  the  Director  General  of  the 
Exposition,  is  so  very  desirous  that  the  American  school  system  be  fully 
represented,  that  he  has  set  aside  the  rules  limiting  the  time  of  Ameri- 
can entries  in  this  department.  A  large  space  has  been  devoted  to  the 
United  States,  360  feet  by  50  feet,  and  he  specially  urges  that  a  model 
school  building,  showing  the  improvements  in  ventilation,  seating,  etc., 
be  erected.  Gen.  Van  Buren,  the  United  States  Commissioner  at  the 
Exposition,  and  Commissioner  Eaton  are  doing  their  utmost  to  awaken 
a  public  interest  in  the  subject  and  secure  necessary  action. 

A  conference  of  state  and  city  superintendents  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, Nov.  13th,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted,  Commissioner 
Eaton  has  undertaken  the  supervision  of  the  enterprise.  He  has  already 
requested  the  school  authorities  of  the  several  states  and  also  of  cities 
and  towns  to  furnish — 

Fint — Charts  showing  number  of  schools,  grades,  studies  in  each, 
pupils  and  teachers,  average  attendance  by  sex,  salary  and  sex  of  teach- 
ers, school  accommodations  and  income  per  capita,  cost  of  tuition,  total 
cost,  expenditures,  school  taxation,  how  much  local,  etc. 

Second — Specimens  selected  so  as  to  illustrate  fairly  each  class  and 
grade  of  drawing,  writing  and  composition;  also  series  of  questions  ap- 
plied to  studies  in  the  several  grades,  such  as  are  used  in  written  exam- 
ination. This  part  of  the  exposition  to  be  accompanied  by  charts,  dia- 
grams, models,  maps,  and  all  other  articles  used  objectively  in  teaching, 
with  a  statement  oi  the  peculiarities,  pro  and  con,  of  system  employed. 

Third — To  secure  from  leading  cities  a  model  of  best  school  building, 
equipped  for  use ;  also  profiles,  elevations,  ground  plans,  etc.,  of  other 
buildings,  accompanied  by  statistics  as  to  size,  cost,  material,  method  of 
construction,  if  special ;  modes  of  ventilation,  heating,  &c.,  with  gym- 
nastic and  school  furniture,  illustrating  workings. 

He  has  also  prepared  a  more  general  circular,  giving  necessary  infor- 
mation somewhat  in  detail,  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  and  associations.  He  requests  that  all  articles  be  fur- 
nished in  duplicate  with  a  view  of  founding  a  National  Education  Mu- 
seum and  Library  at  Washington. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  New  York,  Nov.  22nd,  addresses  were 
made  by  Judge  Van  Vorst,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
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Group  No.  26  (Education)  in  the  Exposition,  Commissioner  Van  Buren, 
President  Webb,  of  the  New  York  College,  and  others.  Commissioner 
Van  Buren  requested  that  the  city  of  New  York  should  send  a  model 
Bchoolhouse,  large  enough  to  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  a  graded 
school.  *  This  suggestion  met  with  general  favor,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  a  building  large  enough  for  the  purpose  can  be  erected  at  an  ex- 
I>ense  not  exceeding  $30,000.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  see 
that  nothing  "  incomprehensible  "  is  sent,  and  President  Hunter,  of  the 
New  York  Normal  College,  and  Lawrence  D.  Kernan  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  exposition  and  explain  the  New  York  system.  Some  fifty 
prominent  representatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  difi*ereiit 
States  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  Commissioners.  This  action  of  New  York  will  doubtless  incite 
other  cities  to  a  like  liberal  course.  / 

A  meeting  of  the  city  superintendents  and  colliBge  presidents  of  Ohio 
was  held  at  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
Dec.  4th.  Among  the  subjects  specially  considered  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  school  system  of  Ohio  at  Vienna.  Commissioner  Harvey 
explained  the  plan  of  action  adopted  at  the  Washington  conference,  and 
urged  the  importance  of  the  movement.  Those  present  promised  earn: 
est  co-operation.  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  several  other  cities 
will  furnish  models  and  phc^tographs  of  school  buildings,  methods  of  ex- 
amining, promoting,  and  grading  pupils,  courses  of  study,  results  at- 
tained, etc.  Several  colleges  will  present  facts  showing  their  resources, 
facilities,  and  character.  The  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  state  will  also  be  represented. 

The  above  facts  indicate  that  the  school  system  of  the  United  States 
will  be  well  represented  at  the  Vienna  exposition,  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  country  has  no  other  interest  which  will  attract  greater  attention  or 
which  will  better  stand  the  test  of  examination  and  comparison.  Not- 
withstanding their  evident  defects,  we  believe  that  the  school  systems  of 
several  of  our  states  are  the  best  in  the  world.  In  their  organization, 
school  buildings  and  appurtenances,  and  text-books  they  are  certainly 
without  an  equal.  In  the  Universal  German  Teachers'  Association,  which 
met  at  Hamburg  in  May  last,  Dr.  Lange,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ger- 
man teachers,  advocated  the  adoption  by  the  Empire  of  Germany  of  an 
elementary  school  system  similar  to  that  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Republic.  He  questioned  ex-Supt.  Kissell,  of  Iowa,  who  was 
present,  most  minutely  respecting  the  American  school  system  and 
openly  expressed  his  admiration  of  its  characterestic  features  and  the 
results  attained  by  it.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  systems,  the 
educationists  of  Europe  are  studying  them  with  interest  and  general 
approval.  Nor  are  we  so  far  behind  Europe  in  our  methods  of  teaching 
as  many  travelers  represent.  We  take  it  that  the  German  teachers  in 
this  country,  who  were  educated  and  trained  in  Germany,  fairly  repre- 
sent German  methods  and  skill.  So  we  need  not  go  abroad  to  learn  what 
these  methods  are  and  intelligently  compare  them  with  our  own. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  model  American  school,  in  active  opera- 
tion, be  exhibited  at  Vienna.    We  trust  that  no  attempt  of  this  kind 
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will  be  made,  as  the  suggestion  is  manifestly  impracticable.  The  mechan- 
ijsm  of  a  method  of  teaching  may  be  thus  exhibited,  but  that  which 
gives  the  method  its  highest  value,  can  not  be.  We  trust  that  special 
pains  will  be  taken  to  give  an  idea  of  the  best  rural  schools  in  this 
country. 

It  is  expected  that  Congress  will  make  an  appropriation  large  enough 
to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  excellent  plans  they  have 
devised.  The  several  states  and  the  larger  cities  should  make  provision 
for  the  employment  of  competent  agents  to  represent  their  school  sys- 
tems. Let  us  make  this  feature  of  the  American  department  of  the 
Vienna  Exposition  a  complete  success.  It  will  not  only  be  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  United  States,  but  it  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  popu- 
lar education  in  Europe. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

SuPT.  WiLLOUGHBY,  of  Westcrville,  has  sent  us  the  names  of  one 

hundred  and  thirty-three  subscribers  since  last  August,  and  he  proposes  to 
increase  the  number  to  two  hundred,  Franklin  is  now  the  banner  county 
of  Ohio. 

—Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  School  Com- 
miaeioner's  conference,  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  Columbus  schools.  So 
far  as  we  have  leamed,they  were  all  much  pleased.  Several  of  those  who 
made  speeches  in  the  high  school,  were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  compli- 
mented the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils.    Mr.  Cook  has  made 

a  promising  beginning.    He  has  an  excellent  corps  of  assistants. The 

first  report  published  by  the  board  of  education  in  many  years,  is  now 
in  press. 

Mb,  John  Bolton,  late  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Ports- 
mouth, O. — a  position  he  ably  filled  for  ten  years — ^is  teacher  of  physics 

and  chemistry  in  one  of  the  Cleveland  High  Schools. Geo.  B.  Lane, 

for  several  years  past  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Van  Wert,  O., 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the''  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  at  a 

salary  of  $2,200.    Ohio  teachers  are  in  demand. C.  W.  McConnell, 

OBce  at  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Patterson,  resigned,  as 

principal  of  the  Xenia  High  School. Alex.  Forbes  has  declined  the 

principalship  of  the  proposed  Cleveland  Normal  School,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  act  as  agent  for  the  publishing  house  of  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&Co. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  Mr.  T.  C. 

Mendenhall,  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  has  undertaken  the  work  of 
collecting  for  the  Vienna  Exposition  such  maps,  large  photographs  of 
scenery,  geographical  and  geological  reports,  and  statistics  as  may  best 
portray  the  geographical  features  of  Ohio,  and  represent  its  material  re- 
sources and  prosperity.  Those  having  any  such  matter  to  contribute  are 
requested  to  forward  the  same  to  Mr.  Mendenhall  by  express,  the  Geo- 
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graphical  Society  having  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  express 
charges.  Mr.  Mendenhall  must  forward  his  material  as  early  as  Feb.  1, 
1873,  and  hence  prompt  action  is  necessary. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  Superintendents  and  college  presidents  was  held 

at  the  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Dec.  4th. 
After  a  free  interchange  of  views,  it  was  agreed  to  urge  the  passage  of  the 
Codified  School  Bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reorganization  of  the  system  in  townships,  as  was  done  in 
the  original  House  bill ;  but  we  learn  that  at  a  second  conference,  held 
the  next  day,  the  policy  of  urging  this  amendment  was  reconsidered.  It 
was  urged  by  those  fully  competent  to  decide  what  is  needed,  that  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  bill  contains  the  provision  required.  We  have 
thought  otherwise  but  our  knowledge  of  school  systems  is  too  limited  to 
justify  our  being  confident  that  we  are  right,  and  so  we  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  others.  The  bill  was  prepared  last  winter  with  much  tbought 
and  labor,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  enactment  will  result  in  great  im- 
provement in  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  will  come  up  for  final  action 
early  in  the  coming  session,  and  all  friends  of  school  progress  should 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate  without  material  modification.  Other 
school  measures  were  discussed.  The  college  presidents  agreed  to  admit 
high-school  students  who  are  deficient  in  Greek,  provided  they  have 
^lastered  a  full  equivalent  of  other  studies  pursued  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  college  course.  This  is  now  done  in  several  of  the  best  colleges  in 
the  state,  extra  instruction  in  Greek  being  provided  until  the  students 
have  overtaken  the  regular  classes.  The  action  respecting  the  .Vienna 
Exposition  is  given  elsewhere. 


The  Salem  papers  contain  each  week  a  detailed  report  of  the  at- 

/  tendance  in  the  public  schools.    The  per  cent  of  attendance  is  based  on 
;    the  weekly  enrollment,  and  varies  in  the  different  schools  from  92  to  99, 

)  with  an  average  of  about  96.    Supt.  Henkle  likes  to  see  the  figures. 

The  public  schools  of  Beverly  report  an  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred 
pupils,  with  five  teachers.  There  are  weekly  and  monthly  examinations 
in  all  the  studies  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  all  the  grades  are 
doing  good  work.    Supt.  Heston's  sixth  year  promises  better  results  than 

any  former  year. ^The  public  schools  of  Canton  attained  better  results 

last  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  this  year  promises  a  still  higher 
success.  The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers* Association,  has  been  adopted,  and  the  teachers  have  taken  hold  of 
it  earnestly,  and  most,of  them  with  good  success.  Prof.  Worley  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  for  several  years. ^The  public  schools  of  Ply- 
mouth have  five  departments,  and  employ  six  teachers.  Mr.  R.  Parsons 
is  superintendent. 

Defiance. — ^The  public  schools  employ  eight  teachers  and  enroll  over 
four  hundred  pupils.  The  enrollment  for  November  was  406  with  an 
attendance  of  96  per  cent.,  according  to  the  "  Chicago  rule.*'  The  high 
school  now  enrolls  26  pupils.  The  high  school  has  been  furnished  with 
chemical  apparatus,  which  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  class  in 
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chemistry.  The  pupils  find  the  method  of- teaching  now  employed  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  "  question  and  answer  "*  recitation.  The 
analytic  method  of  teaching  the  Latin  verb  has  been  used  this  year  with 
good  success.  Supt.  Clark's  salary  is  now  $1,200 — an  increase  of  $200  on 
the  salary  of  last  year.  In  November,  1871,  a  pupil  was  suspended  for 
refusing,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  prepare  rhetorical  exercises.  The 
father  sued  the  board  and  superintendent  for  damages,  and  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Judge  Latty  decided  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  action.  The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  reached  at  the  present  session. 

The  Toledo  University  op  Arts  and  Trades. — Jessup  W.  Scott,  of  To- 
ledo, has  bequeathed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
$80,000,  to  found  an  institution  "  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  the 
Arts  and  Trades  and  the  related  Sciences,  by  means  of  lectured  and  oral 
instruction ;  of  models  and  representative  works  of  art ;  of  cabinets  of 
minerals ;  of  museums  instructive  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  of  what- 
soever else  may  serve  to  furnish  artists  and  artisans  with  the  best  facili- 
ties for  a  high  culture  in  their  respective  occupations,  in  addition  to 
what  are  furnished  ip  the  public  schools  in  the  city."    The  advantages 
,  of  the  institution  are  to  be  free  of  cost  to  all  pupils  who  have  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  are  to  be  open  alike  to  both  sexes.    The 
.  board  of  trustees  consists  of  eight  citizens  of  Toledo,  with  the  Superin- 
I  tendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  the  Mayor  of  Toledo,  ai\d  the  Gov- 
,  ernor  of  Ohio  as  ex-offido  members.    The  board  met  Oct.  23,  1872,  and 
/  organized  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  Richard  Mott  as  president,  and  Col.  D. 
F.  DeWolf  as  secretary.    The  lands  devised  are  located  about  three  miles 
from  the  postoffice.    They  are  to  be  laid  out  according  to  a  plat  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  portion  not  used  for  university  purposes  is  to  be 
divided  into  lots  and  leased  for  five  years,  renewable  at  the  option  of 
the  lessee  on  the  basis  of  the  appraised  value  at  the  end  of  each  five 
years.    It  is  hoped  that  other  citizens  of  Toledo  may  increase  the  en- 
dowment, and  that  the  institution  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  city  and 
the  cause  it  is  designed  to  promote. 

Marietta  College. — ^The  college  classes  number  more  than  in  any 
former  year,  with  a  single  exception,  and  the  academy  or  preparatory 
department  has  a  large  attendance,  including  one  Japanese  student.  All 
the  instruction  in  the  college  is  given  by  regular  professors,  no  tutors 
being  employed,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  that  the  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  college  and  in  the  academy  shall  be  equal  to  that  given 
in  any  institutions  in  the  land.  The  college  is  kept  to  strict  college  work — 
to  give  undergraduates  the  best  possible  general  education.  This  has 
characterized  the  institution  from  the  fij^t  and  the  good  results  are  mani- 
fest. Had  the  trustees  been  ambitious  to  have  several  departments,  the 
ener^es  of  the  faculty  would  have  been  scattered  for  the  sake  of  giving 
each  student  an  opportunity  to  study  what  his  own  fancy  or  caprice' dic- 
tated, instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  regular  college  course,  and 
Marietta  would  have  had  a  very  different  reputation  from  the  one  it  now 
enjoys.    Improvements  in  the  material  accommodations  are  going  for- 
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ward.  The  Society  libraries  have  been  moved  into  their  beautiful  rooms. 
The  large  room  Qn  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  is  used  for  chapel 
purposes,  and  the  former  chapel  has  been  converted  into  two  spacious 
recitation  rooms.  Mr.  Wm.  Holden  is  engaged  in  arranging  and  cata- 
loguing the  college  library.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  all  the 
libraries  is  24,000.  Mr.  C.  A.  Bentley  instructs  in  vocal  music ;  all  the 
students  may  attend  without  charge. 

Oberlin  College. — ^This  institution  has  steadily  grown  from  a  small 
and  humble  beginning  to  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  influential 
colleges  in  the  country.  The  whole  number  of  different  students  en- 
rolled the  present  year  is  1,171,  as  follows:  Theological,  43;  Collegiate, 
142  (seniors,  25 ;  juniors,  33 ;  sophomores,  43 ;  and  freshmen,  41) ;  Scien- 
tific, 46;  Ladies'  Department,  159;  Preparatory,  634;  Conservatory  of 
Music,  240.  There  is  only  one  lady  in  the  senior  class,  three  in  the 
junior,  three  in  the  sophomore,  and  five  in  the  freshman — twelve  in  all. 
Of  the  634  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  193  (three  ladies) 
are  pursuing  the  classical  course,  and  441  the  English  course.  This  de- 
partment is  under  the  immediate  management  of  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross, 
the  principal.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  teaching,  and  "  Oberlin  teachers  "  have  long  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  college  terms  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  vacation  during  the  winter 
months.  This  enables  many  of  the  students  to  engage  in  teaching.  A 
"  Winter  School "  is  taught  in  the  college  building  during  this  vacation. 
The  school  this  term  is  managed  by  two  of  the  professors,  and  is  un- 
usually full,  some  three  hundred  being  in  attendance. 

Otterbejn  University. — ^The  new  president  and  the  new  building  have 
given  to  Otterbein  a  new  impulse.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  (170  now  enrolled),  greater  efficiency  and  thoroughness  in  in- 
struction, and  added  courses  of  lectures  on  special  subjects  are  the  happy 
evidences  of  increasing  success  and  prosperity.  There  is  a  wholesome 
rivalry  between  the  four  literary  societies,  each  of  which  is  now  provided 
with  a  beautiful  hall.  President  Thompson  is  realizing  the  promise  of 
his  excellent  and  able  inaugural. 

Ashtabula  County. — ^The  county  institute  held  at  Jefferson,  Nov.  11- 
14,  is  reported  "  a  great  success."  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
was  125.  The  instructors  wer  Prof.  James  Marvin,  of  Allegheny  College, 
in  arithmetic  and  school  management ;  H.  A.  Andrews,  of  Conneaut,  in 
reading ;  and  H.  U.  Johnson,  of  the  Orwell  Normal  Institute,  in  geogra- 
phy and  grammar.    The  Monthly  was  remembered. 


OTHER    STATES. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers*  Association  met  in  Jackson,  Dec. 

26th'and  27th,  and  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  Spring:field, 
Dec.  25th,  26th,  and  27th.  The  Indiana  State  Association  will  meet  in 
Logansport,  Dec.  31st  and  Jan.  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  and  the  Rhode  Island  In- 
stitute of  Instruction  in  Providence,  Jan.  9th  and  10th. 
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— Mb.  Moki,  the  Japanese  Minister,  has  received  the  details  of  the 
new  educational  system  in  Japan,  which  embraces  the  organization  of 
eight  colleges,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  high  schools,  and  over  fifty 
thousand  public  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  to  be  compulsory  for 
all  children  above  six  years  of  age. 

— Prof.  Winchell,  of  Michigan  University,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  a  New  York  university. Geo.  P.  Beard,  late  principal  of 

the  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  takes  charge  of  the  new 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  to  be 

opened  April  15th,  1873. ^Prof.  Rush  Emery,  late  of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and 

recently  appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  died 
soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties.    Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  a  graduate  of  the 

Illinois  Normal  University,  is  his  successor. ^Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale 

College,  died  Nov.  14th,  lS7Z<^^p3^a^  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in 
the  country,  and  by  his^eatl^'tfift^  losel^  rfife  of  Ker  most  distinguished 
professors.  ''  -fh^-o..  N 

\ 
I      The  Indiana  Sdk(Ool  Journal  boasts  of  a  bona  fi4e  circulation  of  3,000, 

;   a  gain  of  1,000  since  ISi^V  ,^It  adds,  "  We  know  of  but^  one  School  Journal 
I   in  the  United  States,  not,p^)(|^she(rSs'the  adx<*ywng  medium  of  some 
j  private  enterprise,  whose  circttlati^'^xfe^^Ssj^i^^."   We  suspect  that  the 
"one"  school  journal  referred  to  istHe  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
whose  average  circulation,  for  several  years  past,  has  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 3,000.    But  the  circulation  of  the  Penna,  School  Journal  is  also 
much  above  this,  and  we  see  that  the  Kansas  Educational  Journal  rejoices 
in  its  new  success  in  reaching  4,000.    We  hope  that  not  only  Bro.  Bell's 
excellent  journal  but  a  dozen  others  may  have  the  coveted  4,000  subscri- 
;  hers  before  next  December. 

I      Hon.  C.  E.  Stuart,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  disputed  the  right  of 

'  the  board  of  education  to  levy  a  tax  under  the  common  school  law  to 
I  sustain  a  high  school.    The  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  Hon.  Dwight 
'<  May,  answers  that  in  his  opinion  taxes  may  be  voted  to  teach  the  higher 
I  branches,  but  the  question  will  doubtless  come  before  the  Supreme 
I  Court.    We  regret  to  see  that  The  Chronicle,  the  organ  of  the  University, 
believes  that  the  high-school  system  has  exerted  a  hurtful  influence  upon 
the  common  or  district  schools.    With  as  much  reason,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed that  the  academies  of  New  England  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
I  common  schools.    The  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  country  help 

'  the  common  schools. 

i 

|r     Harvard  University  lost  heavily  by  the  Boston  fire  of  Nov.  9th, 

i  1872.  Its  property  in  the  burnt  district,  including  the  land,  was  valued 
i  by  the  city  assessors  at  $562,000.  The  buildings  destroyed  were  insured 
'  for  $216,000,  only  $100,000  of  which  will  be  paid,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
:  it  will  cost  $300,000  to  rebuild.  This  makes  the  actual  loss  $200,000.  The 
annual  rents  of  the  buildings  were  $38,000,  and  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses resulting  from  the  fire,  are  estimated  at  $12,000.  The  president  and 
!  fellows  have  appealed  to  the  friends  of  the  University  to  make  these  losses 
i  2* 
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good,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  required  has  already 
been  subscribed.  The  annual  income  from  this  property  was  used  to 
pay  salaries  and  meet  other  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  opened  in 

Sept.  1871,  has  already  taken  rank  with  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
country.    It  has  a  superior  class  of  students,  and  the  instruction  and 

training  are  efficient  and  thorough. The  Maine  Eastern  Normal  School, 

at  Castine,  opened  the  winter  term  in  its  new  building,  which  in  size, 
appearance,  and  arrangement  is  worthy  of  the  school  and  a  credit  to  the 

town  and  state. ^The  State  Normal  School  of  New  Hampshire,  located 

at  Plymouth,  graduated  twenty-eight  teachers  Nov.  20th.  The  class  was 
a  fine  one.  The  new  .building  will  soon  be  ready,  when  the  number  of 
students  will  be  greatly  increased.  New  Hampshire  formerly  kept  Ohio 
company  on  the  normal  question,  but  she  has  gone  with  other  states. 
Good  by,  one  and  all !  Ohio  will  come  up  in  the  good  time  coming. — 
Forty-eight  colored  girls  from  North  Carolina  have  entered  the  Hampton 
Normal  School,  Va,,  where  they  will  be  fitted  for  teachers  gratuitously. 

Secretary  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  has  appealed  to  college  presi- 
dents and  state  school  superintendents  to  memorialize  Congress  to  pay 
back  the  Japanese  indemnity  fund  and  the  Chinese  indemnity  fund,  on 
condition  that  these  governments  use  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. He  suggests  that  the  former  fund  be  used  to  promote  female  edu- 
cation in  Japan,  and  the  latter  to  endow  an  American  College  in  China. 
We  learn  from  his  appeal  that  the  Japanese  fund,  March  12,  1872,  was 
$780,354.90,  and  that  the  Chinese  fund,  Jan.  17,  1870,  was  $421,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Robeson's  official  statement,  March  20,  1872,  the 
total  amount  of  the  damage  for  which  this  large  sum  was  extorted  from 
Japan,  was  only  $19,929.  A  bil^  to  release  Japan  from  the  payment  of 
the  balance  due  ($375,000)  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  at  the 
last  session,  and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  The  return  of  these  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  proposed,  would  be  a  wise  and  noble  act  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Chicago. — ^The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
a  well  filled  document  of  256  pages.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  the  superintendent,  and  various  committees,  with  an 
appendix  of  statistics,  rules,  etc.  The  reports  of  the  president  and  super- 
intendent both  open  with  an  eloquent  reference  to  the  great  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  office  of  the  board  with  all  its  documents,  save  the  records 
of  the  board's  proceedings,  and  fourteen  buildings,  furnishing  accommo- 
dations for  about  10,000  pupils,  in  charge  of  135  teachers.  Fortunately 
the  school  funds  and  the  special  funds  were  safely  deposited,  and,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  th^  schools  were  reorganized  and  again  in  opera- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  year  Supt.  Pickard  reports:  "I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  our  schools  are  to-day  in  better  condition  than  they  were 
before  the  fire  " — a  result  due  to  the  almost  herculean  eflfbrts  of  the 
board,  superintendent,  and  teachers.  Supt.  Pickard  makes  a  full  report 
of  the  donations  for  the  relief  of  teachers  and  pupils.    The  amount  of 
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money  received  was  $22,678.18,  of  which  $1,620.17  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
bursed. This  large  fund  was  chiefly  contributed  by  teachers  and  their 
pupils  in  various  cities  and  towns.  We  select  the  following  generoiis 
contributions:  Manchester,  la.  (Teachers),  $50;  Terre  Haute  (T.),  $172; 
Kansas  City  (T.),  $75 ;  Washington,  D.  C,  $1,272 ;  Cleveland  (T.),  $927.75 ; 
Wheeling  Seminary,  $75;  Fall  River  (Mass.),  $256.78;  St.  Louis  (T.), 
$804;  Brooklyn,  $3,646.36 ;  San  Francisco,  $3,158.48 ;  Dayton  (T.),  $85.25 ; 
New  Orleans  (T.),  $265;  New  York  City,  $10,899.42;  and  Cayuga  Co., 
N.  Y.  (T.),  $100.  The  topic  most  fully  discussed  by  Supt.  Pickard  is  "  The 
Province  of  the  Free  School."  He  most  convincingly  answers  the  secta- 
rian demand  that  public  schools  be  restricted  to  elementary  instruction 
because  of  their  alleged  irreligious  tendency !  Our  readers  shall  here- 
after have  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  gist  of  this  able  discussion.  We 
glean  from  the  report  the  following  statistics :  Population  of  city  (Oc^. 
1872),  367,396;  school  population,  88,219;  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
38,035  (district  schools,  37,371 ;  high  school,  597 ;  normal  school,  67) ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  22,996.4;  number  of  teachers,  476  (male,  31) ;  num- 
ber of  school  buildings,  45 ;  number  of  school-rooms,  412 ;  number  of 
seats,  28,581. 


CORRESPONDENCE    AND    QUERIES. 

Me,  Editor  :  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  good  method  of  writing 
decimals,  always  A^eginning  at  the  left.  The  only  author,  I  believe,  who 
gives  this  kind  of  a  rule  is  Mr.  Henkle.  (See  Whitens  Complete  Arith- 
metic.) But  I  have  a  rule  that  1  prefer.  The  decimal  orders — .123456789 — 
must  first  be  well  learned. 

Rule. — From  the  number  of  orders  in  the  decimaly  take  mentally  the 
number  of  orders  in  (he  whole  nnmber  of  the  decimal,  and  place  as  many  deci- 
mat  ciphers  before  the  whole  ndinber  as  there  are  units  in  the  difference.  When 
the  decimal  has  not  as  many  orders  as  tUe.  whole  number  of  the.  decimal,  cut 

\  of  as  many  places  from  the  whole  number  as  there  are  required  decimal  places. 

i     Examples. — ^Write  50009  billionths.    Since  there  are  9  places  in  bill- 

!  ionths  and  five  places  in  the  whole  number  50009,  there  will  be  four 
decimal  ciphers  to  be  put  before  50009.    We  write  the  decimal  point, 

!  four  ciphers  and  50009.    The  answer  is  .000050009. 

!     2.  Write  403  tenths.    In  tenths  is  one  decimal  order.    Cutting  one 

i  order  from  403  leaves  40.3,  the  answer. 

Yours,  etc.,  B.  D.  Mitchell. 

Me.  Editor  :  In  a  recent  number  of  your  educational  journal,  which 
incidentally  came  into  my  hand,  I  notice  an  article  on  the  logical  analysis 
of  arithmetical  problems  in  primary  schools.  I  believe  that  the  practice 
you  condemn  is  highly  detrimental  to  very  young  minds.  There  is 
another  evil  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  point  out.  It  is 
the  practice  in  at  least  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  to  require 
every  child  in  the  class  to  name  each  punctuation  mark  as  it  is  reached, 
thus :  "  comma — comma  — comma — ^period —  comma — period — semicolon 
,  -<iomma — comma — ^period" — etc.    That  this  useless  repetition  of  mere 
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punctuation  marks  is  a  difficult  pi'ocess  for  the  young  mind,  a  hindrance 

as  well  as  a  trial,  any  impartial  observer  can  see.    Please  give  a  word  of 

advice  which,  perchance,  may  be  heeded,  and  thus  relieve  future  classes. 

Rochester,  N,  Y.     •  A  Parent. 

[The  method  to  which  our  correspondent  refers,  may  properly  be  used  a 
few  time6  to  fix  the  names  of  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  memory,  but 
when  made  a  practice  it  is  an  evil  and  a  serious  one.  Many  of  the  hum- 
drum repetitions  of  primary  schools  are  productive  only  of  stupidity.— 
Editor.]  ' 

Mr.  Editor  :  Will  you  or  some  of  your  contributors  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Which  is  preferable,  "increase  in  a  ten-fold  ratio,"  or  "increase  in  a 
ten-fold  proportion  ?  " 

2.  Are  all  of  the  following  expressions  numbers :  9J,  eleven  cows,  a 
bucketful,  a  jugful,  five  quarts  and  a  half,  a,  great  deal,  very  much,  27.53, 
a  good  reason  ? 

3.  Is  the  square  root  of  two  a  quantity  ? 

4.  A  person  gave  me  a  book,  which  I  sold  for  one  dollar.  What  per 
cent  did  I  make  ? 

6.  Is  there  properly  a  remainder  in  division  ? 

6.  If  from  the  rear  car  of  a  railway  train  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  per  hour,  a  cannon  ball  be  fired  back  with  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles 
per  hour,  how  far  back  will  it  go  ? 

8.  Can  a  correct  answer  be  given  to  any  question  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing :     "  If  6  were  8,  what  would  11  be  ? 

Some  of  the  above  questions  have  created  quite  a  discussion  in  this 
vicinity.  '  J.  Q.  A. 

Natickj  R.  I, 

'■^ 
Dear  Sir  :    I  notice  that  many  persons  in  pronouncing  words  which 

terminate  with  r,  treat  that  letter  as  though  it  was  silent.    Is  there 

authority  for  it,  or  is  it  only  affectation  ? 

Guyot  says  that  there  are  constant  currents  of  wind  flowing  from  the 

Poles  to  the  Equator,  the  rotating  of  the  earth  causing  them  to  shape 

into  E.  and  N.  E.  Trade  Winds.    This  is  plain  enough,  but  when  he  says 

there  are  West  Trades  in  the  middle  latitudes  so  strong  that  they  carry 

vessels  to  Europe  in  two-thirds  the  time  it  takes  the  vessels  to  return  by 

the  E.  Trades,  I  am  unable  to  understand  him.    How  can  the  Polar 

winds  cross  the  path  of  the  West  Trades  without  one  of  the  currents 

being  destroyed  ?  R.  P. 

Mr.  Editor  :  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  Cowper,  the  name  of  the 
poet?  Since  I  read  Mr.  Henkle^s  note  in  your  journal  (in  1867,  I  be- 
lieve,) I  have  pronounced  it  Coo-per,    Is  this  correct?  J.  M.  M. 

[  Russell  and  Alford,  cited  by  Mr.  Henkle,  pronounce  the  name  coo-per. 
Alford  states  that  the  poet  not  only  made  his  name  rhyme  to  trooper j  but 
that  he  "begged  his  friends  to  call  him  Coo-per  J*  Webster  gives  "  cow- 
per or  qoo-per." — Ed.J 
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The  Etymological  Reader.  By  Epes  Sabgent  and  Amasa  May.  Phila- 
delphia :     E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

This  "first  systematic  attempt  to  associate  the  study  of  etymology 
with  exercises  in  reading"  is  a  "new  departure"  which  meets  our 
hearty  approval.  Both  reason  and  experience  indicate  that  the  best 
time  to  teach  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  words  is  in  connection  with 
their  use,  and  hence  the  reading  exercise  affords  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  such  instruction — an  opportunity  that  has  been  improved  by 
very  many  teachers.  But  we  believe  that  the  "  Etymological  Reader  " 
is,  as  the  authors  claim,  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  this  method  in  a 
text-book.  It  contains  an  etymological  introduction  of  over  forty  pages, 
which  presents  very  concisely  the  origin  of  English  words,  with  copious 
alphabetical  lists  of  prefixes  and  sufiixes,  and  Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek 
roots,  with  their  English  derivatives.  Each  selection  for  reading  is  fol- 
lowed by  "Select  Etymologies"  which  include  the  more  important 
words  occurring  in  the  reading  lesson.  Many  of  these  etymological  ex- 
ercises are  very  full.  The  work  closes  with  thirty-four  pages  of  artificial 
sentences  for  etymological  practice,  and  a  full  alphabetical  index  of  the 
words  included  in  the  etymological  lessons.  The  above  statements  show 
that  etymology  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  The  selec- 
tions have  great  literary  merit  and,  what  is  equally  important  in  a  school 
reader,  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  reading  drill.  The 
errors  noticed  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  book  is  exceUent — a  credit  to  American  skill 
and  enterprise. 

The  Independent  Child's  Speller.  Printed  in  Imitation  of  Writing, 
with  Original  Classifications  of  Words,  Formations  of  Columns,  and 
Exercises  for  Reading,  Writing,  etc.  By  J.  Madison  Watson,  Author 
of  the  National  Readers,  The  Independent  Readers,  etc.  New  York 
and  Chicago ;     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1873. 

This  little  speller  is  original  and  unique.  We  have  seen  German 
primers  printed  in  script  letters — evidently  the  true  idea  if  the  chil(i 
first  learns  to  read  script — ^but  we  have  never  before  seen  a  script  speller. 
The  plan  is  based  on  the  principle  that  "since  spelling  is  a  part  of 
writing,  the  written  form  only  should  be  used" — ^the  correctness  of 
which  we  can  not  now  consider.  The  child  should  unquestionably 
I  early  learn  to  write  words,  as  one  means  of  learning  to  spell,  and  the 
script  speller  is  admirably  adapted  to  this.  It  teaches  spelling,  writing, 
and  composition  at  the  same  time.  It  strikes  us  that  the  author  has 
made  a  happy  "  hit." 

Krusi's  Inventive  Drawing.  In  Four  Distinct  Grades  of  Drawing 
Books  of  Four  Numbers  Each,  adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  all 
Schools.  By  Herman  Krusi,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  Oswego  Normal 
School.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  received  the  four  numbers  of  the  "  Synthetic  Series  "  of  these 
new  drawing  books,  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  skillful  teachers  of 
drawing  in  the  country.     The  most  obvious  excellences  noticed  are 
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their  beauty  and  economy.  The ,  books  are  about  the  same  size  as  the 
writing  books  in  general  use,  and  are  published  in  superior  style.  The 
copies,  each  consisting  of  several  examples,  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  as  in  writing  books,  and  the  space  below  is  divided  by  a  horizontal 
line  into  two  equal  spaces,  thus  affording  room  for  the  pupil  to  draw  each 
example  twice.  Both  sides  of  each  sheet  are  used,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  books  for  a  course  in  drawing  more  than  one-half — not  an  unimpor- 
tant item.  The  fact  that  this  series  is  designed  for  primary  schools  has 
corrected  our  first  impression  that  the  copies  are  a  little  too  small.  They 
are  probably  sufficiently  large,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  never  seen 
a  better  series  of  drawing  exercises  for  little  children.  They  are  simple, 
varied,  elementary,  and  progressive.  If  the  remaining  three  series 
equal  this  in  excellence,  Krusi^s  Drawing  Books  will  be  superior  to  many 
other  series,  and  inferior  to  none.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  "  Man- 
ual for  Teachers." 

Smith's  Condensed  Etymology.    New  York :  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  little  work  before  us  is,  that  it  devotes  a 
fair  amount  of  space  to  Anglo-Saxon  roots ;  but  we  notice  many  words 
wrongly  classified,  and  a  few  placed  under  primitives  from  which  they 
can  not  be  derived ;  yet  a  careful  teacher  will  not  trust  implicitly  to  one 
author  in  the  study  of  words,  and  would,  therefore,  guard  against  such 
errors.  We  find  much  to  commend  in  this  little  work,  and  regard  it 
favorably  for  use  in  elementary  schools.  *  e.  h.  c. 
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Taine*8  English  Literature.    Abridged  and  Edited  by  John  Fiske.     New 
York :  Holt  &  Williams.    Price,  $2.50. 

Outlines  of  History.    By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    New  York :  Holt 
&  Williams.    Price,  $1.25. 

Oxford's  Junior  Speaker.    Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Clark'' s  Beginners'  English  Grammar.    New  York  &  Chicago ;  A.  S.  Barnefl 
&  Co.    Price,  60  cts. 

The  Complete  Poetical   Works  of  John    Greenleaf   Whittier,      Household 
Edition.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00. 

Anthem  Choir.    By  W.  A.  Ogden.    Toledo,  Ohio :  W.  W.  Whitney.    Price, 
$10.50  per  doz.    Sample  copy,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

KrusVs  Inventive  Drawing.    Synthetic  Series.    Bv  Herman  Krusi.     New 
York :  J).  Appleton  &  Co.    Price  20  cts.  a  number. 

KrusVs  Drawing  Manual  for  Teachers.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  75  cts. 

The  American  Drawing  Cards.    By  Prof.  Walter  Smith.    Boston :  Noyes, 
Holmes,  &  Co.    Price,  15  cts.  a  Series. 

Smith's   Teacher^ s  Companion  to  "  American  Drawing  Slates  and  Cards." 
Boston :  Noyes,  Holmes  &  Co.    Price,  75  cts. 

Grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago 
1873.    Price,  75  cts. 
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THE  CHILDLIKE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  TEACHER. 

BY  REV.   A.   D.   MAYO. 

(^Concluded,) 

The  greatest  difference  between  teachers  is  in  the  quality  of 
their  personality  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  children ;  and 
this  quality  is,  at  the  bottom,  chiefly  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  childlike  spirit  of  which  I  speak.  There  is  one  class  of 
teachers  whose  power  is  in  their  knowledge  of  the  coarser  and 
feebler  side  of  child  nature,  their  shrewdness  in  reading  super- 
ficial motives,  and  their  despotic  force  of  will.  They  are  able 
to  discipline  a  school  into  an  army  corps  that  will  carry  any 
point  in  mechanical  culture.  They  can  secure  "  marks  ",  pre- 
serve "  order  " ;  in  short,  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  operating 
on  the  lower  elements  of  child  nature.  But  they  dwarf  and  de- 
grade our  children  in  proportion  as  they  succeed,  and  leave 
them  unconscious  of  all  the  grander  methods  and  exalting  re- 
sults of  a  true  culture. 

The  other  class  begin  by  unsealing  the  finer  nature  of  the 
child.  They  unconsciously  win  his  heart,  and,  one  after  another, 
the  depths  and  heights  of  childhood  open  wide  at  their  inspirit- 
ing call.  They  sow  seed  that  germinates  through  gathering 
years;  they  impart  tendencies  that  go  off  toward  infinity. 
[Their  scholars  may  not  shine  with  so  sharp  and  steel-like  a 
brilliancy  on  examination  day ;  but  their  little  feet  are  set  in 
Ithe  ways  that  lead  to  truth,  and  beauty,  and  love.  It  is  not  a 
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difficult  or  a  very  notable  undertaking  to  compel  a  man  or  a 
nation  to  do  some  particular  thing  which  appeals  to  the  second- 
ary and  materialistic  ambitions  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the 
most  glorious  and  most  arduous  of  human  tasks  to  show  one 
child  that  he  has  an  immortal  soul,  and  life  is  his  school  for 
shaping  that  soul  into  an  image  of  perfect  manhood.  And  such 
a  triumph  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  teacher  whose  acquire- 
ments, methods,  and  powers  are  all  bathed  and  hallowed  by  the 
childlike  spirit  that  suiFereth,  endureth,  believeth  all  things, 
and  worketh  by  love. 

In  this  spirit  was  the  chief  difference  between  that  greatest 
of  English  schoolmasters,  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  the  pedantic 
classicists  that  preceded  and  the  materialistic  scientists  that 
followed  him  in  British  education.  He  was  not  a  greater 
scholar  or  logician  than  Dr.  Parr  or  John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  he 
was  what  they  and  all  their  disciples  never  could  be — a  great 
English  boy  enveloped  in  a  noble  Englishman.  He  felt  the 
typical  Englishman  in  his  bones ;  felt,  by  instict,  that  every 
true  son  of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  "  is  a  huge,  overgrown, 
credulous,  willful,  honor-loving  boy,  shut  up  to  rear  and  plunge 
inside  a' solid,  reserved,  executive  man.  He  acted  accordingly— 
drew  hundreds  of  young  English  boys  right  up  to  the  boy  in 
himself;  but  when  they  were  face  to  face  with  Arnold  the  boy, 
they  awoks  to  find  on  their  shoulders  the  firm  grip  of  Arnold 
the  man.  They  worshiped  him  as  boys  always  do  worship  such 
a  man ;  and  the  noblest  men  in  England  to-day  are  still  living 
out  of  his  magnificent  manhood.  You  can  never  make  very 
great  or  very  good  men  by  beginning  with  the  dry  bones  of 
logic  and  building  up  till  the  edifice  is  crowned  by  a  faint  gleam 
of  moral  aspiration.  True  manhood  and  womanhood  come  down 
like  the  new  Jerusalem  from  heaven ;  are  born  out  of  the  child- 
like spirit  that'  first  loves  something  glorious,  and  f^r  above 
itself,  and  then  by  experience  learns  to  organize  that  vision  of 
the  soul  into  common  life: 

The  presence  of  this  childlike  quality  is  always  felt  in  every 
thing  done  by  the  teacher.  Her  growth  in  real  power  is  felt  in 
the  superiority  of  her  whole  influence  over  her  class.  Some 
women  in  our  schools  really  do  more  for  the  growth  of  the  chil- 
dren in  a  week  than  others  in  a  life-time ;  and  they  do  this 
because  they  are  all  the  time  getting  nearer  the  real  child,  till ' 
their  whole  work  is  finally  pitched  on  the  key  of  childhood's 
noblest  capacity.    I  remember  well,  some  years  ago,  a  fine  Ger- 
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man  girl  came  into  my  church  choir  to  sing.  She  was  a  genu- 
ine little  maiden,  of  the  best  type  of  her  country  women,  and 
her  brilliant  solos  hovered  over  dnd  coquetted  with  the  congre- 
gation till  I  almost  began  to  feel  the  jealousy  of  my  profession, 
that  I  had  a  rival  at  the  other  end  of  the  church.  By  and  by 
she  left  us,  was  married,  and  we  did  not  see  her  for  some  years. 
But  at  last  she  came  back  to  her  place  and  sang  again.  But 
what  a  different  quality  was  now  in  her  voice !  As  she  warbled 
through  the  mazes  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  a  wondrous  still- 
ness would  come  over  the  people ;  the  tears  would  start  up  into 
old,  faded,  worldly  eyes,  and  when  she  ceased  every  body 
breathed  deep  and  looked  about,  as  if  they  had  wandered  off 
into  some  half  forgotten  country.  I  no  longer  was  jealous,  but 
wanted  to  say,  "Go  on,  sing  to  us  through  the  whole  service, 
for  your  songs  touch  a  deeper  place  than  my  sermons  can 
fathom."  Where  did  this  wondrous  power  come  from  ? — for  her 
scientific  execution  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  she  had  lost 
two  notes  from  the  upper  register.  At  last  a  good  old  lady  ex- 
plained it  all :  "Why,  don't  you  understand,  she  has  been  sing- 
ing to  her  little  Hermann  these  two  years."  Yes,  she  had  been 
two  years  singing  herself  out  to  her  little  boy,  subduing  his 
willfulness  and  soothing  his  fears,  and  waking  up  his  little  soul 
into  consciousness  by  her  voice.  So,  when  she  opened  her 
mouth  in  church,  we  were  all  to  her  only  a  hundred  children, 
and  she  singing  of  forgiveness,  and  mercy,  and  aspiration  to  us 
all.  We  did  not  "  raise  her  salary  "  for  that  new  quality  of  her 
voice ;  but  we  gave  her  our  hearts,  and,  as  we  went  out  into  the 
great,  noisy  world,  resolved  to  be  all  of  which  she  sang. 

So  have  you  only  to  go  on  living  out  the  best  and  highest  in 
you  to  those  little  children,  and  your  quality  will  grow  finer 
with  every  year.  I  have  known  a  few  women  who  seemed  to 
have  been  elected  to  show  what  a  glotious  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
mother  of  souls  as  well  as  a  trainer  of  minds  in  the  people's 
school.  Once,  after  listening  a  whole  evening,  wide-awake,  to 
the  conversation  of  one  of  these  women,  a  little  boy  said,  just 
as  he  was  going  off  to  sleep,  "  Oh,  mamma,  how  many  little 
children  that  schoolmistress  does  love  1  "  For  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  with  the  inspired  senses  of  a  child,  hundreds  of  little 
and  big  boys  and  girls  that  night.  They  had  peeped  out  from 
her  eyes ;  laughed  and  wept,  and  teased  us  in  her  voice,  danced 
in  her  feet,  and  tossed  ball  with  her  fingers.  She  was  herself 
all  the  time,  and  yet  her  better  self  was  the  innumerable  com- 
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pany  of  little  ones  who  had  through  gathering  years  found  a 
home  in.  her  heart.  And  some  of  them  had  gone  on  ;  and  now 
and  then  a  peaceful  look  on  her  face  told  us  what  he  meant  who 
said :  "  Their  angels  do  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  in 
heaven.'^ 

And  do  not  feel  that  this  fine  quality  will  be  wasted  upon  the 
mixed  crowd  of  children  of  the  people  that  throng  otir  public 
schools.  Here  is  the  very  place  where  it  is  wanted.  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  that  "  good  time  coming  "  in  American  society,  of 
which  the  political  newspapers  prophesy  on  "  off  days  ",  when 
they  have  nobody  to  abuse,  it  will  come  from  a  generation  of 
children  lifted  to  a  plane  above  the  coarse  materialisms  and 
vulgar  ambitions  that  now  desolate  our  new  and  noisy  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  you,  next  to  the  best  of  American  parents,  are  to 
bring  in  this  era,  by  living  out  this  childlike  spirit  right  in  the 
midst  of  your  crowded,  restless,  wearisome  school  life.  They 
will  catch  the  inspiration  of  it  if  you  do  not  falter ;  and  the 
feeble  lift  you  give  that  wild-cat  youngster,  may  be  just  the  last 
effort  that  changes  his  destiny,  and  makes  him  a  leader  in 
righteous  instead  of  reckless  ways.  The  finest  cuture,  if  it  be 
culture  and  not  veneering  or  paint,  wears  brightest  and  wins 
its  highest  crown  when  tramping  along  in  the  most  common 
ways  of  common  life.  If  you  are  a  true  child-woman  in  the 
common  schools,  you  need  not  aspire  to  any  better  place  than 
you  have  to  bless  the  American  people,  whose  servant  you  are. 

Finally,  your  life  in  the  schoolroom  will  be  graceful  to  others 
and  delightful  to  yourself,  just  as  you  toil  in  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration down  in  the  deep  places  of  the  soul.  All  your  life  out  of 
school  is  really  the  normal  seminary  where  you  may  learn  the 
methods  of  leading  the  spirits  of  these  children  through  their 
routine  of  weekly  study  and  toil.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  taken 
to  see  a  great  establishment  for  printing  muslins  into  calicoes. 
First,  we  were  taken  to  the  basement  and  shown  the  cloth, 
shaggy  and  dingy,  as  it  came  from  the  looms.  Then  it  first  was 
driven  between  sharp  knives  that  sheared  away  its  roughness. 
Then  it  flew  over  a  hot  roller  that  singed  away  the  fu2z  that 
remained.  Across  a  hall  it  plunged  into  a  series  of  boiling 
vats  in  a  room  that  was  like  a  witch's  cavern  of  heat  and  damp- 
ness and  noisome  smells.  Then  it  was  bathed  in  fiery  acids, 
and  boiled  in  seething  caldrons,  and  dried  on  steaming  frames, 
all  the  time  in  motion,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  cloth  would  be 
torn  in  shreds  and  scattered  to  the  winds.    "  For  what  is  all 
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this?"  said  I.  "That  is  what  all  this  is  for",  said  the  janitor, 
pointing  up  to  the  roof.  There,  through  the  stifling  steam,  we 
saw,  flying  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  a  line  of  cloth 
white  as  the  inner  leaves  of  the  poijd  lily  on  a  morning  in  July. 
Up  a  pair  of  stairs  we  mounted,  and  there,  in  a  great  room,  the 
white  cloth  came  up  and  flowed  like  a  fleecy  cloud  into  a  vast 
machine  out  of  which  it  fell,  noiseless  as  a  snow-flake,  a  printed 
web,  to  charm  the  eyes  of  a  thousand  country  maids  teasing  the 
clerks  behind  the  counters  of  a  hundred  country  stores.  The 
preparation  was  the  vital  point ;  once  made  ready  to  take  and 
hold  the  colors,  the  work  was  almost  done.  So  have  I  seen  more 
than  one  schoolmistress  preside  so  gracefully  and  easily  over  her 
domain,  teaching  minds  and  shaping  souls  as  naturally  as  the 
birds  sing  and  the  waters  dance.  And  then  I  have  known  tha't 
only  out  of  deep  sorrows  and  solemn  questionings,  through  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  tears,  perhaps  through  poverty  or  humilia- 
tion or  blighted  love,  persisting  all  the  while  in  her  consecra- 
tion to  work,  has  this  gracious  girl  come  up  to  this  place  and 
been  enthroned,  even  here  on  earth.  Queen  of  Children  and 
Mistress  of  Hearts ;  wearing  on  her  brow  the  stamp  of  sover- 
eign womanhood,  worn  only  by  her  who  endureth,  believeth, 
and  loveth  unto  the  end.  ' 


m  ^  -m 


EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

The  fundamental  conception  that  eVery  child  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  destined  to  a  prescribed  public  service,  had  great 
influence  in  suggesting  laws  and  shaping  institutions  in  early 
Greece.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Sparta,  where  the  grasp  of 
civic  power  was  fastened  upon  the  babe  in  the  nursery,  and 
was  not  withdrawn  from  the  veteran  of  three  score  years.  Even 
in  the  Hellenic  democracies  personal  independence  was  almost 
swallowed  up  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  very  concep- 
tion which  the  Greeks  held  of  right  life,  the  essence  of  their 
religion,  and  the  spirit  of  their  education,  tended  to  the  sup- 
pression of  individuality  and  the  promotion  of  the  state.  The 
laws  of  Lycurgus  assumed  the  power  and  glory  of  Sparta  to  be 
the  objects  for  which  the  Laconian  citizen  existed.  Military 
service  was  the  Spartan's  first  and  greatest  duty.  Hence  mili- 
tary education  was  the  chief  concern  of  the  state.    Every  male 
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child  born  in  Sparta  was  a  potential  soldier,  or  nothing.  Th6 
children  of  the  Spartiatas  were  subjected  to  an  examination 
soon  after  birth  ;  the  robust  and  promising  were  adopted  by  the 
family  amid  festive  rejoicings,  the  feeble  or  deformed  were  ex- 
posed on  bleak  Taygetus.  The  barbarous  custom  of  exposing 
infants  was  legally  authorized  in  all  the  Grecian  states  except- 
ing Thebes.  Female  children  were  frequently  exposed,  and 
sometimes  condemned  to  immediate  death.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms  of  Athens  were  more  liberal  and  humane  than  those  of 
Sparta.  The  far-reaching  mind  of  Solon  recognized  in  the  gen- 
erous education  of  youth  a  guaranty  of  the  growth  and  perma- 
nence of  the  Attic  capital.  His  laws  held  fathers  responsible 
for  the  education  of  their  sons,  and  aimed  to  foster  popular  cul- 
ture without  subjecting  it  to  stringent  state  control.  The  Athe- 
nian family  was  freer  than  the  Spartan.  Individual  liberty 
and  the  prevalence  of  mental  activity  made  Athens  the  center 
of  ancient  culture.  Athens  stands  for  Greece ;  her  life  repre- 
sents to  us  the  best  result  of  Hellenic  civilization. 

In  the  better  class  of  Greek  families  the  child,  when  formally 
accepted  by  the  father,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  trained 
nurse,  one  from  Lacedaemon  being  considered  best.  The  nurse 
suckled  her  little  charge,  fed  him  honey,  carried  him  much  in 
the  open  air,  dandled  him  in  her  arms,  and  sang  him  to  sleep 
with  lullabies.  Great  pains  was  taken  to  insure  bodily  health 
and  symmetry  even  in  babyhoody  The  child's  body  and  limbs 
were  shaped  with  the  hands.  No  haste  was  allowed  in  teaching 
children  to  walk.  Nurture  and  growth  were  superintended 
with  a  wise  moderation  that  aimed  at  the  sure  if  slow  develop- 
ment of  a  strong,  sound  body.  The  Greeks  well  knew  that 
nature  can  not  be  forced.  They  let  the  children  have  a  long 
time  and  a  good  time  in  the  nursery.  Toys  were  provided  in 
abundance,  such  as  rattles,  dolls,  hoops,  tops,  and  little  wagons. 
Many  juvenile  games  were  in  vogue,  one  of  which  was  much, 
like  blindman's  buflf.  The  misdemeanors  of  the  nursery  were 
punished  by  the  appropriate  application  of  a  slipper  or  sandal 
to  the  young  Hellene's  person.  Sometimes  the  offender  was 
terrified  into  submission  by  frightful  stories  corresponding  to 
the  "  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones  "  of  modern  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  obedience  and  docility  were  rewarded  by  copious 
narratives,  usually  of  a  marvelous  sort  from  the  rich  repertory 
of  fable  and  myth.  Skill  in  story-telling  was  a  chief  accom- 
plishment of  the  nurse.     At  the  age  of  about  six,  the  boys  were 
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separated  from  the  girls,  put  under  the  care  of  a  pedagogue,  and 
sent  to  school.  The  girls  received  little  or  no  education  except 
from  their  mothers  and  nurses. 

The  pedagogue  was  usually  a  slave  of  good  character  and  edu- 
cation. "The  democratic  atmosphere  of  Athens",  says  Dr. 
Curtius,  "  was  in  favor  even  of  the  unfree  class,  and  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  aristocrats  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  humane 
and  kindly  relations  between  the  master  and  the  slave. '*  Polite- 
ness and  gracefulness  of  carriage  were  particularly  valued  in 
the  pedagogue,  who  was  expected  to  serve  as  a  model  of  behavior 

J  to  his  charge.  It  was  his  duty  to  accompany  the  boys  to  and 
from  the  school  and  gymnasium,  to  carry  their  books  and  harp, 
and  to  exercise  a  geiieral  superintendence  over  their  conduct. 
He  gave  incidental  instruction  and  advice,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  regular  work  of  the  school.  This  was  intrusted  exclusively 
to  the  preceptor.  The  schools  were  all  private.  The  state 
never  entertained  the  idea  of  building  schoolhouses,  or  sup- 
porting teachers  at  the  public  cost.  But  education  was  de- 
manded and  encouraged  by  law,  and  recognized  by  the  people 
as  an  element  of  power.  Almost  all  the  Athenian  boys  were 
sent  to  some  sort  of  a  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  their  parents.     The  rich  oould  command 

I  the  best  of  teachers ;  the  poor  were  obliged  to  accept  inferior 
guides.  As  a  rule,  the  office  of  preceptor  was  not  in  high  re- 
pute. It  was  regarded  as  gomewhat  menial,  and  often  fell  to 
persons  who  were  thought  unfit  to  make  a  living  in  any  other 
vocation. 

The  elementary  Hellenic  education  was  simple  in  kind  and 
method.  The  art  of  reading  was  first  taught,  then  the  pupils 
were  set  to  learning  by  heart  passages  from  approved  poets  and 
moralists.  The'fables  of  -^sop  and  the  poems  of  Theognis  were 
among  the  text-books  used.     Homer,  however,  was  the  great 

V  fountain-head  of  instruction,  the  source  alike  of  knowledge, 
patriotism,  and  religion.  Next  to  Homer,  Hesiodus  furnished  the 
Greek  youth  with  material  of  education.  This  preliminary  in- 
struction was  followed  by  a^jourse  including  what  were  regarded 
as  the  two  essential  parts  of  education — Gymnastics  and  Music. 
Gymnastics  included  wrestling,  dancing,  and  many  athletic  and 
graceful  exercises ;  also,  bathing,  and  whatever  else  conduces  to 
perfect  health,  strength,  agility,  and  physical  self-control. 
Music  comprehended  not  only  singing  and  practice  upon  the 
harp,  but  grammar,  geography,  and  mathematics, — in  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  Grote,  "  every  tiling  appertaining  to  the  province  of 
the  Nine  M^jses/' 

Gymnastics  and  music,  or  physical  and  intellectual  culture, 
were  inseparably  united.  The  body  was  considered  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  soul.  The  sound  body  was  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  sound  mind.  Curtius,  in  his  admirable  Historv  of 
Greece,  gives  the  following  succinct  characterization  of  the 
Athenian  school  culture : 

"  Grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  exhausted  the  circle  of  teaching,  the 
first  two  of  these  departments  being  closely  connected  with  one  another. 
For,  when  the  boy  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  read  the  poets ;  he 
learnt  to  declaim  them,  and  with  the  words  appropriated  to  himself  the 
wealth  of  their  subject-matter.  Reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment, 
were  developed  by  his  habituating  himself  more  and  more  to  the  ideas 
of  poets  of  high  and  universal  reputation.  The  declamation  of  poems 
led  to  the  accompaniment  on  stringed  instruments,  and  to  the  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  different  rythms.  The  power  of  the  musical  art 
proved  its  elevating  and  refining  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
without  the  intentional  character  of  moral  instruction  disclosing  itself  to 
them." 

Cincinnati,  0.  W.  H.  Venable. 


WHAT    IS    A    SYCOPHANT? 

There  is  in  Greek  the  word  ^^mkophantes^^  which  suggests  by 
its  form  a  derivation  from  sukon,  a  fig,  and  phanein,  to  show. 
This  derivation  has  accordingly  been  generally  adopted. 

The  following  is  from  the.  first  volume  of  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
edition  of  1759 : 

"SY^COPHANT  ISycophantaj  L.  of  sukophantes,  of  ta  sukophanteia^  Gr. 
an  Informer  among  the  ancient  Athenians,  who  gave  notice  of  the  Expor- 
tation of  Figs  contrary  to  the  Law]  a  false  Accuser,  a  Tale-bearer,  a  Pick- 
thank,  a  Flatterer." 

Ash,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  dictionary,  1775,  says : 

"  SYC^OPHANT  (8.  from  the  Greek  suki,  a  fig,  and  pha6,  to  tell,  one  who 
informed  against  those  who  exported  figs  contrary  to  law)  A  flatterer,  a  para- 
site, a  mean,  insinuating  fellow." 

"SY^COPHANT.  n.  s.  [sukophantes;  sycophanta,  Latin]  A  talebearer; 
a  makebate ;  a  malicious  parasite." — Johnsonh  Quarto  Dictionary j  second 
vol.,  8th  ed.,  1799. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Johnson  gives  no  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word.  Latham,  however,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Johnson,  gives  the  following  in  place  of  what  John- 
son puts  in  brackets : 
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"  Gr.  sukophantlSf  from  suhon  —  a  fig,  and  phaind  —  show,  denounce.  To 
export  figs  from  Athens  was  forbidden  by  law ;  and  they  who  informed 
against  persons  disregarding  this  law  were  called  8ycophant8]J^ 

"  SY'^COPH ANT,  n.  Fr.  Sycophantin  ;  Lat.  Sycophanta;  Gr.  SukophantUy 
apo  tou  8uka,  from  indicting  persons  that  exported  figs." — Richardson^ s 
Dict.j  sec.  vol.,  London,  1844. 

"  SYC^  0-PH ANT,  n.  [Gr.  sukophantl ;  sukoSy  a  fig,  and  phaindy  to  dis- 
cover.] 

Originally y  an  informer  against  those  who  stole  figs  or  exported  them 
contrary  to  law,  etc." — Webster^ %  Dictionary y  1859. 

In  the  first  two  Greek  words  in  the  brackets,  Webster  made 
two  blunders.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  corrected  in  the 
following  from  the  revised  edition  of  1864 : 

"  Syc''  O-phant,  n.  [  Fr.  Bycophante,  Lat.  sycopJiantay  Gr.  sukophantlB, 
from  Bukony  a  fig,  and  phaineiny  to  show.] 

1.  Originally,  an  informer  in  Athens,  who  sought  favor  by  denouncing 
those  who  stole  figs,  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law,  etc. 

"SYCOPHANT,  n.  [Gr.  siikophantUy  one  who  informed  against  per- 
sons exporting  figs  from  Attica,  or  plundering  sacred  fig-trees,  a  common 
informer,  a  slanderer ;  sukony  a  fig,  and  phaindy  to  show  ;  L.  sycophanta,  an 
informer,  a  flatterer;  It.  sicofante;  Fr.  sycophante].^^ — Worcester's  Quarto 
Dictionary, 

The  following  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
Hume's  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade  (see  Hume's  Essays,  vol. 
1,  p.  327,  1777)  : 

"  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Athens  ren- 
dered the  exportation  of  figs  criminal ;  that  being  supposed  a  species  of 
fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious 
for  the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  And  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  informers  were  thence  called  sycophants 
among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  ^^rs  and  discovert.^' 

The  reference  is  to  the  words  "  f  Plut.  De  Guriodtate^^  in  a  foot- 
note. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  whence  arose  the  story  of  the 
law  against  the  exportation  of  figs  from  Attica.  The  following 
is  from  p.  77  of  North's  Plutarch.  Plutarch  flourished  about 
80  A.D. : 

"  This  ordinance  is  in  the  first  table  of  Solon's  laws,  and  therefore  we 
may  not  altogether  discredit  those  which  say,  they  did  forbid  in  the  old 
time  that  men  should  carry  figs  out  of  the"  country  of  Attica,  and  that 
from  it  came  that  these  pick-thanks,  which  bewray  and  accuse  them  that 
transported  figs,  were  called  sycophants^ 

Athenaeus  flourished  about  228  A.D.  The  following  is  the 
sixth  section  of  Chap  6,  Book  iii,  of  his  Deiphnosophists  or 
Banquet  of  the  Learned  : 

"  6.  With  respect  to  Figs. — The  fig-tree,  says  Magnus,  (for  I  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  take  what  I  have  to  say  about  figs  out  of  my  mouth,  not 
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if  I  were  to  be  hanged  for  it,  for  I  am  most  devilishly  fond  of  figs,  and  I 
will  say  what  occurs  to  me,)  'the  fig-tree,  my  friends,  was  the  guide  to 
men  to  lead  them  to  a  more  civilized  life.  And  this  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  the  Athenians  call  the  place  where  it  was  first  discovered  The 
Sacred  Fig;  and  the  fruit  from  it  they  call  7i«gf^fma,  that  is  to  say,  *the 
guide ',  because  that  was  the  first  to  be  discovered  of  all  the  fruits  now 
in  cultivation.  Now  there  are  many  species  of  figs ; — ^there  is  the  Attic 
sort,  which  Antiphanes  speaks  of  in  his  Synonymes ;  and  when  he  is 
praising  the  land  of  Attica,  he  says — 

A.    What  fruits  this  land  produces ! 
Superior,  O  Hipponicus,  to  the  world. 
What  honey,  what  bread,  what  figs ! 

ffijop.    It  does,  by  Jove  I 
Bear  wondrous  figs. 

And  Isistrus,  in  his  *  Attics  \  says  that  it  was  forbidden  to  export  out  of 
Attica  the  figs  which  grew  in  that  country,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants 
might  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  them.  And  aff  many  people 
were  detected  in  sending  them  away  surreptitiously,  those  who  laid  in- 
formations against  them  before  the  judges  were  then  first  called  syco- 
phants.    And  Alexis  says,  in  his  '  The  Poet  * — 

The  name  of  sycophant  is  one  which  does 
Of  right  apply  to  every  wicked  person ; 
For  figs  when  added  to  a  name  might  show 
Whether  the  man  was  good  and  just  and  pleasant ; 
But  now  when  a  sweet  name  is  given  a  rogue, 
It  makes  us  doubt  why  this  should  be  the  case. 

And  Philomnestus,  in  his  treatise  on  .,the  Festival  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes, 
which  is  called  the  Sminthian  festival,  says — *  Since  the  sycophant  got  his 
name  froin  these  circumstances,  because  at  that  time  there  werie  fines  and 
taxes  imposed  upon  figs  and  oil  and  wine,  by  the  produce  of  which  im- 
posts they  found  money  for  the  public  expenses ;  they  called  those  who 
exacted  these  fines  and  laid  these  informations  sycophants,  which  was 
very  natural,  selecting  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  considerably 
of  the  citizens.' "  - 

«  *  •  • 

The  following  is  from  Book  iv,  Chap*  xvii,  of-  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  pf  England.  It  contains 
some  statements  not  found  above.  On  what  authority -he  makes 
them,  I  do  not  know. 

"  The  laws  of  Draco  at  Athens  punished  it  [theft]  with  death.;  but  his 
laws  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood ;  and  Solon  afterwards  changed  the 
penalty  to  a  pecuniary  mulct.  And  so  the  Attic  laws  in  general  contin- 
ued ;  except  that,  once  in  a  time  of  dearth,  it  was  made  capital  to  bre^k 
into  a  garden  and  steal  figs ;  but  this  law  and  the  informers  against  the 
ofience  grew  so  odious,  that  from  them  all  malicious  informers  wfere 
styled  sycophants ;  a  name  which  we  have  much  perverted  from  its  origi- 
nal meaning." 

"  We  call  a  truckling  and  unscrupulous  parasite  a  sycophant ,  because  it 
once  pleased  the  men  of  Athene  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  exportation 
of  figs  from  Attica ;  which,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  laws,  was 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter ;  while  yet  there  were  found  in  the  com- 
munity certain  mean  fellows  who  sought  to  gain  their  selfish  ends  by 
blabbing,  or  threatening  to  blab,  of  those  who  violated  it  (suko-phantis, 
*  fig-blabber.'  " — Whitney^ s  Language  and  the  Study  of 'Language f  p.  130. " 

Donnegan,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  says  of  the  word  sukophaifiJtes 
that  it  is  '^properly,  an  informer  against  persons  exporting  figs 
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from  Attica;  hence  {from  the  character  of  such  persona),  a  slander- 
ous accuser,  a  calumniator ;  one  who  gains  a  livelihood  by  liti- 
gious charges,  or  false  accusations ;  a  pettifogger.'* 

Andrews,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  under  the  word  sychophantd, 
says,  (orig.,  a  fig-informer,  i.  e.,  one  who  informed  against  those 
who  exported  figs  from  Attica  contrary  to  law  ;  hence,  in  gen.) 
"iln  informer,  tale-bearer ,  backbiter,  slanderer,  a  deceiver,  trickster, 
cheat..^^  He  also  says,  "sometimes  ior  A  cunning  flatterer,  para- 
f^e,  sycophant. ^^ 

It  seems  that  the  fig- informer  etymology  of  sycophant  has  been 
almost  universally  received.  It  may  not,  however,  be  the  cor- 
rect one.  Mr.  Shadwell  suggested  that  sukophantes  properly 
meant  ^^  a  fig-shewer,  i.  e.,  one  who  brings  figs  to  light  by  shaking  the 
tree, — the  figs  having  been  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage ;  htoce 
one  who  makes  rich  men  yield  up  their  fruit  by  informations,  and  other 
vile  arts.^^  In  support  of  this  view  he  cites  certain  Greek 
phrases,  one  of  which  is  seiein  kai  sukophantein.  This  phrase  a 
little  changed  occurs  in  Luke  iii:  14,  as  the  language  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  soldiers,  "  Medina  diaseisete  mede  sukophantesete  ", 
which  our  translators  rendered,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
accuse. an^  falsely.''  Dean  Alford,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  vol. 
I.,  p.  424,  in  commenting  on  the  last  verb,  says :  "  In  assigning 
a  derivation  for  this  verb,  notice  Liddell  and  Scott's  remark 
(after  Passow)  :  *  The  literal  signif.  is  not  found  in  any  ancient 
writer,  and  is  perhaps  altogether  an  invention."  Liddell.  and 
Scott's  remark  is  quoted  also  by  Worcester  evenrftft^  giving  and 
adopting  the  ordinary  etymology.  The  sixth  edition  enlarged 
of  Liddell  and  Scott  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press)  does  not  contain 
the  above  remark,  but  it  says  that  the  fig-informer  "  explana- 
tion is  probably  a  mere  figment."  It  also  says  "  the  word  is 
never  used  in  the  modern  sense  of  sycophant,  i.  e.,  kolax,^^  See 
p.  1524. 

Wedgwood,  in  the  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  Etymolo- 
gy, p.  666,  gives  Liddell  and  Scott's  definition — 

^^  Sycophant.  Gr.  zukophantUy  a  common  Informer,  false  accuser,  slan- 
derer, f^se  adviser.  The  name  would  literally  signify  an  informer  about 
figs,  from  Buhm,  a  fig,  and  phaind,  to  show,  but  there  is  no  really  historic 
knowledge  how  it  arose." 

It  is  a  great  blunder  on  the  part  of  Wedgwood,  to  give  only 
those  definitions  of  sycophant  which  apply  to  the  Greek  authors, 
none  of  which,  as  stated  above,  agree  with  the  modern  meaning. 

Having  thrown  a  doubt  over  the  ordinary  etymology  of  syco- 
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phant^  I  shall  close  with  the  following  quotations  which  give  a 
clear  description  of  a  modern  sycophant^  whatever  he  may  have 
been  originally.  This  modern  meaning  arose  in  the  Latin  as 
early  as  Plautus,  if  Andrews's  transferred  meaning  given  above 
is  correct : 

"  The  moral  sense  and  conviction  of  men  is  often  at  work  upon  their 
words,  giving  them  new  turns  in  obedience  to  these  convictions,  of  which 
their  changed  use  will  then  remain  a  permanent  record.    The  history  of 

*  sycophant'  will  illustrate  this.  You  probably  are  acquainted  with  the 
story  which  the  Greek  scholiasts  invented  by  way  of  explaining  a  word 
of  which  they  knew  nothing — namely,  that  the  '  sycophant '  was  a  *  man- 
i  fester  of  figs ',  one  who  detected  others  in  the  act  of  exporting  figs  from 
Attica,  an  act  forbidden,  they  asserted,  by  the  Athenian  law,  and  accused 
them  to  the  people.  Be  this  explanation  worth  what  it  may,  the  word 
obtained  in  Greek  a  more  general  sense ;  any  accuser,  and  then  any  faUp. 
accuser,  was  a  *  sycophant  ;  and  when  the  word  was  first  adopted  into 
English,  it  was  in  this  meaning ;  thus  an  old  poet  speaks  of  *  the  railing 
route  of  sycophants  * ;  and  Holland ;  *  The  poor  man  that  hath  nought  to 
lose,  is  not  afraid  of  the  sycophant.*   But  it  has  not  kept  this  meaning;  a 

*  sycophant  *  is  now  a  fawning  flatterer ;  not  one  who  speaks  ill  of  you 
behind  your  back ;  rather  one  who  speaks  good  of  you  before  your  face, 
but  gooa  which  he  does  not  in  his  heart  believe.  Yet  how  true  a  moral 
instinct  has  presided  over  this  changed  signification.  The  calumniator 
and  the  flatterer,  although  they  seem  so  opposed  to  one  another,  how 
closely  united  they  really  are.  They  grow  out  of  the  same  root.  The 
same  baseness  of  spirit  which  shall  lead  one  to  speak  evil  of  you  behind 
your  back,  will  lead  him  to  fawn  on  you  and  flatter  you  before  your  face. 
There  is  a  profound  sense  in  that  Italian  proverb,  *  Who  flatters  me  be- 
fore, spatters  me  behind.*  " — Trenches  English  Past  and  Present j  6th  ed., 
p.  269,  270. 

A  sycophant  will  every  thing  admire : 

Each  verse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  soul  on  fire : 

All  is  divine !  there's  not  a  word  amiss ! 

He  shakes  with  joy,  and  weeps  with  tenderness-, 

He  overpowers  you  w^ith  his  mighty  praise. 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry. 

Salem,  Ohio,  Dec,,  1872.  W.  D.  Henkle. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

Before  a  teacher  can  successfully  hear  classes  recite,  he  must 
understand  the  object  of  the  recitation.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  pupils,  after  they  have  learned  a  lesson,  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  teacher  to  recite  it.  I  wish  to  notice  the  four 
principal  reasons. 

1.  Examination.  The  recitation  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  whether  the  pupil  has  learned  the  lesson  or 
not.    Tha  teacher  assigns  the  class  a  lesson  or  task.    In  the 
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schoolroom  or  at  home  they  work  upon  it.  The  recitation  tests 
their  work ;  shows  whether  they  have  really  mastered  it  or  not. 
The  teacher,  by  appropriate  questions,  ascertains  what  they 
know  about  the  subjeet.  If  this  were  the  only  object,  the 
teacher  could  dismiss  the  class  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  they  had  learned  the  lesson. 

2.  Explanation.  When  the  teacher  gives  out  a  lesson  for 
the  next  day,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  explain  difficult 
points  in  it.  Usually,  however,  it  is  best  to  leave  difficult 
points  for  the  pupil  to  work  out  with  the  help  of  such  explana- 
tions as  are  given  in  the  book.  When  the  class  recites,  the 
teacher  should  explain  those  points  which,  after  a  sufficient 
amount  of  study,  are  not  clear  to  the  class  or  to  any  one  in  it. 
However  clear  any  explanation  which  the  text-book  may  give, 
it  can  not  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  difficulty  in  the 
pupiPs  mind.  The  teacher  can  stop  just  where  the  difficulty 
arises  and  expand  on  that  point,  turning  it  over  and  over  and 
illustrating  it  in  various  ways  until  it  is  clearly  seen  by  the 
class  or  individual.  The  teacher,  however,  should  constantly 
encourage  the  class  to  master  every  difficult  point  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts.  If  they  rely  on  the  teacher  to  make  every 
thing  clear  to  them,  nothing  will  remain  clear  in  their  minds. 
Generally,  too,  they  will  not  understand  class  explanations 
unless  they  have  studied  the  subject  previously. 

3.  Instruction.  The  recitation  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  the  text-book  by  such  additional  instruc- 
tion as  is  needed.  If  he  has  a  good  stock  of  general  information, 
he  will  be  able  to  communicate  many  things  and  facts,  bearing 
on  the  subject  studied,  which  are  not  found  in  the  text-book  ; 
and  such  information  will  be  more  easily  remembered  by  the 
pupils,  because  it  comes  fresh  from  the  teacher's  lips  and  is  not 
found  in  the  text-book.  Some  studies  give  a  wider  scope  in  this 
direction  than  others.  In  teaching  geometry,  there  is  but  little 
to  be  said  aside  from  what  is  in  the  book.  In  geography  a  great 
deal  can  be  said,  for  the  reason  that  changes  are  constantly 
occurring  in  that  class  of  facts  taught  in  geography.  Wars  are 
waged ;  state  boundaries  and  capitals  are  changing ;  population 
is  increasing  or  diminishing;  cities  are  burned;  canals  are  dug; 
railroads  are  built;  forms  of  government  are  changing;  new 
discoveries  are  made,  etc.  The  teacher  should  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  all  these  things.  He  should  be  up  with  the  times ; 
and  if  the  text-books  are  behind  the  times,  he  should  supply 
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their  defects.  Some  teachers  carry  this  to  an  extreme.  There 
is  danger  of  this,  if  one  is  self-conceited  and  vain  because  he 
knows  something  that  the  book  does  not  tell.  Many  teachers 
almost  unconscwusly  feel  that  what  they  do  not  know  is  hardly 
worth  knowing,  and  that  what  they  do  ha^en  to  know  is  of 
great  importance. 

4.  Expression.  This  is  a  very  important  object  of  the  reci- 
tation. By  many  teachers  it  is  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The 
pupil  should  be  constantly  cultivating  the  power  of  clearly  and 
accurately  expressing  his  thoughts.  His  influence  over  others 
will  depend  much  upon  his  ability  to  express  himself.  In  com- 
mon conversation,  in  writting  letters,  in  school  meetings,  and 
under  numerous  other  circumstances  he  will  need  this  power. 
The  recitation  aiFords  unusual  facilities  for  its  cultivation.  If 
a  pupil  says,  "I  know,  but  can't  tell'',  he  should  be  informed 
that  it  is  part  of  his  work  to  learn  to  tell  what  he  knows. 
Every  time  a  pupil  recites,  he  should  make  a  little  speech.  It 
may  be  short,  consisting  of  but  one  sentence,  or  it  may  be  sev- 
eral minutes  in  length,  but  it  should  be  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes.  His  position  should  be  upright  and  respectful.  There 
should  be  no  leaning  on  the  seat  or  on  another  scholar.  His 
voice  should  be  distinct  and  used  in  a  conversational  tone.  No 
mumbling,  no  gum  or  anything  else  in  the  mouth,  and  no  pecu- 
liar tones  should  be  allow^ed.  The  sentences  should  be  gram- 
matical and  every  word  rightly  pronounced.  The  teacher 
should  notice  and  correct  faults  in  all  these  directions.  He 
should  not  do  it  bluntly,  nor  all  at  once,  perhaps;  if  there  are 
many,  but  kindly  and  perseveringly.  Constant  training  of 
this  kind  will  go  far  towards  making,  not  only  better  speakers 
in  the  professions,  but  also  better  conversationalists  in  every- 
day life.  The  topical  method  of  recitation  is  specially  useful 
iii  securing  this  object  of  the  recitation,  which  I  have  given 
last,  but  which  is  far  from  being  least  in  importance. 

Oberlin  College^  Ohio,  R.  T.  Cross. 


In  educating  an  American  citizen,  we  are  not  training  an 
English  operative  or  a  Chinese  coolie.  He  may  be  a  hewer  of 
wood,  but,  if  his  life  answers  life's  great  end,  he  will  also  be  a 
hewer  of  error. — Ed. 
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THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  BELOW. 

Science  is  often  brought  into  ill  repute  by  the  unfortunate 
teu^ency,  which  is  well  nigh  universal,  to  accept  without  ques- 
tion any  statement  which  appears  in  a  book  or  even  in  a  news- 
paper, or  which  may  be  sustained  by  one  who  is,  perhaps,  for 
the  present,  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  scientific  renown. 
Thus,  what  is  aflSrmed  as  a  conclusion  of  science  to-day,  may  be 
denied  to-morrow,  and  science  is  disgraced  because  self-contra- 
dictory. Scientific  assertions  and  conclusions  are  negotiated 
entirely  too  freely.  Persons  accepting  the  same  should  look 
well  to  the  indorsement.  A  very  intelligent  gentleman  re- 
cently said  to  the  writer  that  he  believed  the  idea  of  the  "  Con- 
servation of  Force  "  was  an  exploded  theory.  He  had  read  an 
article  "somewhere",  in  which  this  grand  conception,  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  true  physical  science,  was  consigned  to  the 
grave  as  a  visionary  speculation,  unsupported  by  facts.  There 
are,  in  science,  many  problems  of  great  antiquity  that  are  to- 
day unsolved ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  experience  to  hear 
persons  of  very  limited  scientific  attainments  boldly  pronounce 
a  verdict  upon  these  questions.  The  true  scientist  is  most  timid 
about  making  a  positive  assertion.  Coming  in  possession  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  truth,  he  rests  not  until  it  is  subjected 
the  most  trying  and  searching  tests  which  can  be  devised  by 
friend  or  foe. 

Most  people  are  quite  familiar  with  the  affirmation,  so  fre- 
quently and  so  freely  made,  of  the  existence  of  a  molten,  liquid 
sphere,  upon  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  rests  as  a  thin  shell. 
It  is  not  with  a  view  of  adding  anything  whatever  fvew  upon 
one  or  the  other  side  of  this  question  that  the  present  article  is 
written,  but  rather  to  present  the  fact  that  it  *s  a  question,  and 
to  furnish  many  who  have  no  access  to  the  original  papers  or 
memoirs  of  the  eminent  scientists  who  are  arrayed  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  question,  an  intelligible  statement  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  problem  is  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  yet  have  at  our  command  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  rapid  and  wonderful  advance  in 
physical  science  during  the  past  few  years,  enables  us  to  attack 
the  problem  from  many  new  standpoints,  and,  possibly,  to  cor- 
rect many  conclusions  at  which  we  l6ng  ago  arrived,  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  then  in  our  possession. 
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Let  us  first  consider  the  most  ordinarily  accepted  view  of  the 
question,  with  the  reasons  generally  offered  in  its  support,  and 
after  that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged — and  recently 
with  great  power — against  it. 

That  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  fluid  mass,  has  long  been 
taught  and  believed  by  many.  Volcanic  phenomena,  perhaps, 
first  point  in  that  way.  In  any  direct  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  course,  very  little  has  befen  done.  From  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  nearly  8,000  miles  in  diameter,  we  have  penetrated  to 
a  depth  of  less  than  one  mile ;  yet,  even  in  these  apparently 
superficial  soundings,  we  have  discovered  much  which  is  of 
great  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Measurements  of 
temperature,  made  below  the  surface  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  point  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  to  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  rises  in  a  direct  ratio  as  we  descend  towards  the 
centre.  Although  considerable  diversity  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  results  of  careful  measurements,  yet  it  is  presuniable  that 
they  are  due  to  local,  rather  than  general  causes.  These  results 
indicate  a  rise  of  about  2°  F.  for  every  one  hundred  feet  of  de- 
scent. A  simple  computation  shows  that,  at  this  rate,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  a  temperature  of  3,000**  F. 
would  be  reached, — a  heat  sufficient  to  keep  lava  in  a  condition 
of  liquidity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

A  question  of  the  relation  of  melting  point  to  pressure,  arises 
here,  which  may  be  considered  briefly  at  present,  and  taken  up 
again  further  on.  Water  expands  when  changing  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid.  If  it,  then,  be  subjected  to  great  pressure,  its  freez- 
point  is  lowered,  and  it  has  been  retained  in  its  liquid  form  at 
a  temperature  many  degrees  below  its  freezing  point.  Thomson, 
in  1850,  pointed  out  this  fact,  deducing  it  entirely  from  theo- 
retical principles,  and  his  brother.  Sir  W.  Thomson,  verified  the 
result  experimentally.  Ice,  at  a  temperature  of  4*^  below  zero, 
F.,  has  been  melted  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure.  Most  sub- 
stances, however,  expand  when  liquifying;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  effect  of  pressure  is  the  reverse  of  that  upon  water.  Most 
substances,  then,  when  subjected  to  pressure,  must  be  brought 
to  a  higher  temperature  to  produce  fusion ;  and,  since  matter  at 
the  depth  of  twenty-five  miles  is  subjected  to  immense  pressure 
from  the  overlying  crust,  this  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  shell  surrounding  the  molten  nucleus. 
No  very  exact  data  are  at  hand,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the 
melting  point  of  rocks  to  the  pressure  under  which  they  may 
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exist;  but  it  is  concludod  by  the  advocates  of  this  view,  that  it 
can  not  increase  the  thickness  of  the  crust  so  as  to  make  it  more 
than  50  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  derived  from  increase  of  tem- 
perature observed  in  mines,  deep  wells,  etc.,  there  are  some 
curious  facts  going  to  show  that  the  interior  fluid  mass  is  sub- 
jected to  lunar  influence,  exhibited  in  the  production  of  tidal 
craves,  as  in  the  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  con- 
clusion is  founded  upon  a  careful  observation  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena, It  seems  to  be  shown  during  a  recent  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, that  the  periods  of  violent  eruption  were  related  to  the 
position  of  the  moon.  An  analysis  of  some  7,000  earthquake 
shocks  occurring  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  according 
to  Perry,  demonstrate  that  "  earthquakes  are  much  more  frequent 
during  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  moon  than  at  other 
times, — more  so  when  the  moon  is  near  the  earth  than  when  it 
is  distant,  and  also  more  frequent  in  the  hour  of  its  passage 
through  the  meridian." 

That  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  such  as  would  be-assumed  by  a 
I  mass  of  liquid  matter  in  rotation  at  the  known  rate  of  the 
i  earth,  is  also  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  internal  fluidity. 
:  Many  other  arguments,  of  a  geological  nature,  might  be  pre- 
i^ented,  did  time  permit ;  but  we  prefer  to  proceed  to  consider 
[the  objections  urged  against  this  view. 

First  among  these,  or  at  least  the  one  most  commonly  urged, 
is,  that  a  crust,  thin  as  that  proposed,  could  never  be  formed 
without  at  once  being  re-melted  by  the  fervid  heat  of  the  glow- 
ing mass  beneath  it.  This  objection  appears  to  have  little 
weight,  since  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  molten  sphere 
has  no  source  from  which  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  tempera- 
ture by  radiation,  and  no  crust  would  be  formed  until  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  outer  surface  was  greater  than  that  supplied 
from  the  internal  nucleus  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  per- 
fectly molten  condition,  and  hence  a  crust  when  once  formed 
could  not  be  again  melted  up  or  absorbed  by  the  fluid  mass 
below. 

As  before  stated,  the  theory  of  internal  fluidity  has  been  long 
jtaught  by  geologists ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  it  has  met  with 
|a  most  vigorous  opposition  at  the  hands  of  a  few  eminent  math- 
iematiciaiis  and  physicists.  One  of  the  most  important  argu- 
Iments  against  it,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, is  that  founded  upon  the  astronomical  phenomena  of  pre- 
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cession  and  nutation.  Most  people  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  earth  which  gives  rise  to  what 
we  call  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  in  which  the  earth 
may  be  likened  to  a  top  set  spinning  with  its  axis  inclined  to 
a  horizontal  plane.  The  result  of  the  movement  is,  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  while  constantly  maintaining  about  the  same 
angle  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  caused  to  describe  the  arc 
of  a  circle  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  The  cause  of  this  is 
also  well  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
mass  of  matter  upon  the  earth  outside  of  a  sphere  whose  radius 
is  the  polar  radius.  An  eminent  mathematician,  the  late  Mr. 
Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  England,  reasoned  about  as  follows 
upon  this  problem :  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  that,  if  a 
rigid  vessel  containing  a  liquid  be  suddenly  moved,  the  liquid 
does  not  at  once  take  up  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained,  but  for  a  moment  lags  behind.  Conceiving  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  earth,  in  producing  pre- 
cession, to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  momentary  im- 
pulses, were  the  earth  a  rigid  shell,  with  an  internal  sphere  of 
liquid  matter,  we  should  have  this  constantly  resisting  force  in 
operation.  I  believe  Hopkins  was  led  to  this  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  an  experiment  in  which  it  had  been  noticed  that 
two  clocks,  alike  in  every  respect  but  in  the  fact  that  one  was 
provided  with  a  solid  pendulum  and  the  other  with  a  glass  cup 
filled  with  mercury,  did  not  agree  in  their  motions.  Hopkins, 
in  a  profound  mathematical  investigation,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  expression  for  the  amount  of  precession  annually  in 
terms  of  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  making  this 
equal  to  the  observed  amount  of  precession  (50.1  seconds  an- 
nually), he  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust  can  not  be  less  than  800  or  1,000  miles.  Computing 
4;h6  annual  precession  upon  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is 
,6ntiroly  solid  to  its  centre,  the  result  of  51.35  seconds  is  ob- 
ftained,  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  result  of  observation, 
which  is  a  well-established  constant.  In  basing  upon  this  cal- 
culation the  assertion  that  the  earth  has  no  molten  sphere 
within  it,  Hopkins  is  supported  the  late  Archdeacon  Pratt,  who 
has  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  Sir  William  Thomson, 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  many  eminent 
men  are  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  principle  upon  whibh  the 
result  is  founded,  and  so  distinguished  a  mathematician  as 
Delaunay  has  attacked  the  problem,  and  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
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sion  that,  as  far  as  precession  and  nutation  are  concerned,  a 
shell  filled  with  a  liquid  mass  will  behave  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  a  solid  sphere ;  that  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
being  of  a  continuous  nature,  the  internal  liquid  mass  will 
accompany  without  resistance  the  movement  of  the  outward 
shell.  Mr.  Hennessy,  author  of  "Researches  in  Terrestrial 
Physics  ",  has  recalculated  the  problem,  arriving  at  the  result 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  can  not  be  more  than  600,  nor  less 
than  18  miles  in  thickness.  In  this  view  he  is  sustained  by 
David  Forbes  and  many  others. 

Another  very  strong  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
ternal fluidity,  is  known  as  the  tidal  argument,  which  was 
brought  out  about  ten  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and 
the  substance  of  which  may  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy.    In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1862,  Thomson  shows  that,  unless  the  earth  be  an  ex- 
tremely rigid  body  throughout,  more  rigid  than  steel  for  in- 
stance, it  must  of  necessity  give  way  to  the  attractive  influence 
of  the  sun  and  moon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sensibly  diminish 
the  actual  phenomena  of  tides  and  precession  and  nutation. 
The  argument,  although  founded  on  mathematical  and  physical 
problems  of  considerable  difficulty,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows  :  If  the  earth  were  a  liquid  mass,  the  influence  of  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun  and  moon  mould  be  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  entire  ellipsoid,  producing,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
tidal  eflfect  to  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.    If  now  a  thin  layer 
of  liquid  of  less  density  be  spread  over  this  mass,  it  will  simply 
rise  and  fall  with  the  movements  of  the  liquid  spheroid  beneath 
it,  and  would  exhibit  in  itself  no  perceptible  tidal  phenomena. 
He  maintains  that  so  thin  a  crust  as  is  claimed  generally  by 
geologists,  would  not  possess  rigidity  enough  to  resist  this 
motion  of  the  molten  sphere  beneath,  and  must,  with  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  rise  and  fall  in  common  with  that  interior  tidal 
wave.    Thus  the  tide  would  raise  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea, 
and  leave  no  perceptible  tidal  wave  in  the  sea.    The  very  exist- 
ence, then,  of  tides  is  a  proof  of  the  rigidity  of  the  earth.     Sir 
William  Thomson  affirms  that  any  degree  of  viscosity,  such  as 
is  assumed  by  Delaunay,  would,  in  a  short  time,  result  in  the 
disappearance  of  all  difference  between  summer  and  winter. 
The  only  reply  to  this  argument,  which  the  writer  has  met 
with,  is  one  by  Mr.  Hennessy  before  referred  to,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  mathematical  data  is  disputed.    The  names  of 
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many  eminent  physicists  and  some  geologists  might  be  given 
as  supporting  the  conclusions  of  Sir  William  Thomson.  An 
additional  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  earth,  resulting  from  the 
investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Hopkins,  on  the  relation  of  the 
melting  point  to  pressure,  has  already  been  referred  to.  From 
his  researches,  Bunsen  inferred  the  solidity  of  the  earth  to  its 
centre,  although  his  right  to  do  so  has  been  questioned  on  ac- 
count of  the  limited  number  of  substances  upon  which  he  made 
his  experiments. 

In  the  foregoing,  the  writer  has  simply  attempted  to  show 
that  the  question  of  internal  fluidity  is  an  open  one.  In  a 
future  paper  will  be  presented  some  modern  views  and  consid- 
erations concerning  the  causes  of  the  configurations  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  T.  C.  M. 


PRONOUNCING  THE  SYLLABLES  IN  SPELLING. 

Should  pupils  pronounce  the  syllables  when  spelling?  "Of 
course  they  should  ",  is  the  answer  of  nearly  every  individual 
to  whom  I  propound  this  question.  With  a  motive  a  little 
stronger  than  Yankee  curiosity,  I  ask  emphatically,  "  Whyf^^ 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pupil  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  orthography  of  the  word,  or  is  it  because  we  are  tram- 
meled by  a  custom  whose  absurdity  is  only  equaled  by  its  an- 
tiquity, and  whose  principles  we  dare  not  violate  lest  its  adhe- 
rents condemn  our  course  ?    Manifestly  it  is  the  latter. 

The  younger  pupils  should  be  required  to  pronounce  their 
syllables,  in  order  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds  by  combinations  of  letters,  but  when  the  pupils 
are  older  I  positively  deny  its  efficacy.  When  the  little  child 
first  learns  his  A-B-C's,  the  teacher  pointis  them  out  very  care- 
fully with  his  pencil  or  penknife.  When  the  learner  becomes 
a  little  more  advanced,  he  allows  him  to  point  them  out  him- 
self. Now  imagine,  if  you  please,  an  individual  six  feet  tall 
running  his  finger  over  the  page  he  is  reading,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  words.  It  is  equally  absurd,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the 
same  individual  to  pronounce  each  syllable  in  spelling  a  word, 
especially  in  a  word  similar  to  "unconstitutionality."  In 
reading  we  omit  the  matter  of  pointing  as  soon  as  it  is  no 
longer  essential.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  then,  let  us 
act  similarly  in  the  case  of  spelling. 

In  teaching  the  reading  of  numbers,  we  instruct  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  class  to  point  them  off  into  periods  of  three  figures 
each,  but,  as  soon  as  any  proficiency  is  gained,  we  let  the  imagi- 
nation supply  the  points,  except  in  a  few  newspaper  articles,  in 
which  I  have  seen  something  similar  to  this,  $643,875.  Can 
any  one  read  it?  Why,  I  ask,  should  we  not  adopt  a  like 
method  in  the  case  under  discussion  ?  Because  a  little  child 
clings  to  the  chairs  in  learning  to  walk,  is  that  an  indication 

that  he  must  rely  upon  similar  aids  at  a  more  advanced  age  of 
life? 
This  matter  of  pronouncing  syllables  finds  remarkable  favor 

among  those  who  ranked  as  country  school  teachers  in  former 
times.  One  of  these,  who  boasted  that  he  had  taught  twenty 
term,  said  to  me  once,  "There  is  one  thing  I  don^t  like  about 
the  way  they  spell  now-a-days.  They  do  n't  pernounce  their 
syllables.  Now  a  scholar  don't  know  what  he's  a  spelling  un- 
less he  pernounces  his  syllables."  I  claim  that  he  does  know 
what  he  is  spelling  without  any  of  the  "pernouncing." 

Some  ask  how  I  would  have  pupils  distinguish  the  syllables 
and  "  not  get  them  all  jumbled  together."  The  method  is  very 
simple  indeed.  Make  a  distinct  pause  after  each  letter  or  com- 
bination of  letters  composing  the  syllable.  Thus,  c-o-n,  v-e-y, 
convey ;  c-o-n,  s-i-s-t,  e-n-t,  consistent 

But  some  inquire  if  this  manner  of  spelling  will  ever  receive 
the  favor  which  we  of  the  minority  claim  that  it  merits  ?  In 
reply,  I  admit  there  is  much  prejudice  against  it.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  it  is  entirely  opposite  to  all  our  previous  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter ;  it  ignores  what  we  have  ever  been 
taught  to  consider  a  prime  virtue.  Some  years  ago,  when  spell- 
ing schools  were  so  popular,  one  of  the  great  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  was  the  training  of  the  spellers  in  the  pro- 
nouncing of  the  syllables,  and  so  deeply  have  these  principles 
been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  one  might 
nearly  as  well  interfere  with  their  politics  or  their  religion  as 
to  criticise  or  condemn  them. 

In  introducing  the  new  method  into  my  own  schools,  I  keep 
in  mind  this  popular  prejudice,  and  proceed  only  just  so  far  as 
discretion  will  dictate.  However,  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  these  new  and  improved  methods  of  teaching,  so  rapidly 
being  introduced,  will  take  the  place  of  the  old,  to  be  retained 
on  account  of  Tnerit  only,  and  not  out  of  pious  regard  for  their 
sacredness  acquired  by  their  antiquated  existence.  May  we  of 
the  minority  not  then  hope  for  a  change  in  this  matter  of  "  per- 
nouncing"  syllables?  W.  H.  Parcels. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  decided  that  the  Fourteenth 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  prohibit 
boards  of  education  from  establishing  separate  schools  for  colored  youth, 
inasmuch  as  this  abridges  no  privilege  of  a  citizen,  since  no  citizen  has 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the  school  in  the  city,  to  which  he  will  send 
his  children.    The  court  adds : 

"The  relator  has  equal  common  school  advantages  with  other  citizens. 
He  does  not  assert  that  the  school  which  is  open  to  him,  is  not  as  good  as 
the  one  which  is  closed.  He  does  not  pretend  that  there  is  anything  in 
its  position,  its  pupils,  or  its  teachers,  which  makes  the  limitation  of  his 
children  to  that  school  a  practical  refusal  to  them  of  common  school  ad- 
vantages. If  the  school  which  is  open  to  his  children,  were  materially 
objectionable,  or  if  it  were  an  improper  school  for  them  to  attend,  a  very 
different  question  might  then  arise. 

This  decision  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  a  few  months  since.  Both  agree  that  the  equality  of 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does  not  imply  that 
white  and  colored  youth  shall  attend  the  same  schools  any  more  than  it 
necessitates  the  attendance  of  the  two  sexes  at  the  same  schools — ^a  view 
held  by  us  from  the  first.  What  the  amendment  plainly  guaranties  iB» 
that  the  two  races  shall  be  provided  with  equal  public-school  advantages, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these  decisions  unequivocally  de- 
nies the  right  of  school  boards  to  maintain  inferior  schools  for  colored 
youth — an  injustice  much  too  common  even  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  It 
is  true  that  both  decisions  imply  that  the  school  advantages  furnished 
must  be  equal,  but  something  more  than  this  is  needed  to  correct  the 
wrong. 

The  Nashua  Telegraph  states  that  the  first  attempt  to  open  the  pub- 


lic schools  of  Boston  to  girls  was  made  in  1790  by  Caleb  Bingham,  the 
author  of  the  "Columbian  Orator",  who  secured  the 'admission  of  girls 
in  the  summer  months  when  many  of  the  boys  were  out  of  school.  In 
1825  the  schools  were  opened  to  girls,  but  they  came  in  such  numbers 
that,  in  1827,  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy  had  them  closed  on  the  ground  that 
the  experiment  was  a  failure !  But  in  1830  the  schools  were  again  opened 
to  girls,  who,  for  the  first  time,  were  provided  school  advantages  equal  to 
those  furnished  boys.  The  city  hi  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  made  no  provision 
for  the  education  of  girls  until  1815,  and  no  institution  for  the  special 
benefit  of  women  existed  in  the  state  until  1823,  when  Adams'  Academy 
was  established  in  Derry  with  L.  P.  Grand  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  who 
afterwards  won  an  imperishable  fame  at  Mount  Holyoke,  as  teachers. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  country 
which  do  not  furnish  girls  with  high-school  privileges  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided for  boys.  As  late  as  1854,  the  course  in  mathematics  for  girls  in 
the  Cleveland  High  School  ended  with  "  quadratic  equations "  in  alge- 
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bra !  It  was  not  until  1808  that  the  laws  of  any  New  England  state  recog- 
nized the  fitness  of  woman  to  be  a  teachjer  in  the  public  schools,  and  it 
took  many  years  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  their  employment ; 
indeed  this  prejudice  is  still  strong  in  many  communities.  We  wish  that 
some  competent  person  would  collect  the  facts  relating  to  the  admission 
of  girls  to  the  schools  in  this  country,  and  also  to  the  employment  of 
women  as  teachers.  These  facts  would  make  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive chapter  in  the  history  of  education  in  America. 


The  discussion  of  the  Bible  question  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 

the  denominational  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  asserted  by  a  number 
of  the  religious  papers  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  has  already  low- 
ered the  moral  tone  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  moral  instruction  hereafter  imparted  will  be  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  young.  This  view  is 
urged  most  strenuously  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  denomi- 
national schools,  and  the  wish  is  doubtless  father  of  the  thought.  Some, 
claiming  to  be  the  earnest  friends  and  advocates  of  public  education, 
urge  that  the  public  school  should  be  limited  to  elementary  education, 
and  that  all  higher  instruction  should  be  left  to  the  church  and  to  private 
enterprise.  It  is  held  that  the  positive  religious  training  of  the  denomi- 
national schools  is  needed  to  supplement  and  correct  the  non-religious 
education  of  the  public  school.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  consider 
the  merits  of  this  plan.  It  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  youth  will  receive  no  higher  education  than  the  pub- 
lic school  furnishes.  Hence  public  education  must  be  made  broad 
enough  and  high  enough  to  meet  the  public  necessities.  The  duty  of  all 
friends  of  public  morality  and  religion  is  to  stand  by  the  public  schools, 
demanding  that  their  moral  influence  shall  be  made  vital  and  effective. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  define  theoretically  the  limits  of  religious  instruc- 
tion therein,  but  in  practice  there  is  found  very  few  serious  difficulties. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  public  school  may  be  made  as  efficient  in 
moral  training  as  the  denominational  school,  and  this  t6o  without  trench- 
ing upon  sectarian  beliefs  or  prejudices.  In  moral  infiuence  and  train- 
ing our  best  public  schools  may  confidently  challenge  comparison  with 
the  denominational  schools  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 


We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  new  school  law  of 

Illinois  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  teach  a  common  school  who  is  not 
qualified  to  teach  "  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  physiology  and 
the  laws  of  health,  in  addition  to  the  branches  previously  required  *\ 
and  another  section  of  the  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect.    In  May 
last  Supt.  Bateman  issued  a  circular  selecting  botany,  zoology,  and  natu- 
ral philosophy  as  the  "  natural  sciences  "  named  in  the  law,  and  defining 
the'"  elements  "  with  which  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  should  be  famil- 
iar.   He  also  gave  a  list  of  books,  including  eight  on  physiology,  four  on 
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zoology,  seven  on  botany,  and  six  on  natural  philosophy,  from  any  one 
of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  science  treated  may  be 
learned.  County  superintendents  wer6  advised  to  organize  institutes  or 
classes  for  special  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  named, 
and  teachers  were  advised  to  form  themselves  into  classes.  So  far  as  we 
are  informed,  the  efforts  of  the  State  superintendent  met  with  a  prompt 
and  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  oflScers  and  teachers.  For 
several  months  past,  we  have  heard  little  of  the  new  movement,  but  we 
hope  that  the  close  of  t^he  year  will  bring  a  good  report.  In  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  Illinois  took  a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  other  states  in 
the  Union,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  step  was  not  so  long  as  to  cause  a 
stumble.  ♦ 


The  special  report  of  Supt.  Bryant,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  the 

"  Relation  between  Language  and  Grammar  ",  is  a  valuable  paper.  Such 
writers  as  Max  Miiller,  Marsh,  and  Whitney  are  quoted  to  show  the 
faulty  construction  of  the  standard  text-books  on  English  grammar,  and 
Marcel  and  Marsh  are  cited  to  sustain  the  position,  that  the  study  of 
English  grammar  does  not  teach  the  pupil  "  to  speak  and  write  the  En- 
glish language  correctly."  Marsh  says  that  "  the  forms  of  English  are  so 
few,  its  syntax  so  simple,  that  they  are  learned  by  use  before  the  age  of 
commencing  scholastic  study,  and  what  remains  to  be  acquired  belongs 
rather  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  than  of  grammar."  Marcel  asserts 
that  the  "  the  most  direct  way  of  ascertaining  this  usage,  is  to  frequent 
the  society  of  well-educated  people,  and  study  the  best  writers."  The 
conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Bryant  comes  is,  that  "  the  proper  place  of  gram- 
mar is  that  of  a  reference  book,  to  be  used  as  a  dictionary  is  used."  He 
urges  that  the  instruction  in  language  in  our  schools  should  consist  of 
"  a  series  of  language  lessons,  so  clearly  defined  and  so  logically  arranged 
that  the  principles  of  the  language  will  be  gradually  and  naturally  un- 
folded to  the  pupil  through  his  own  study  of  the  language."  While  we 
fully  believe  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly  is  to  be  ac- 
quired chiefly  by  speaking  and  writing,  we  can  not  advocate  the  efrdin 
omission  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  in  our  schools.  The  facts  and 
laws  of  language  should  certainly  be  reached  through  the  use  and  study 
of  language,  bat  may  not  the  subsequent  study  of  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  these  facts  and  laws  be  of  practical  value  ?  We  long  since  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  study  of  technical  grammar  should  not  be 
begun  much  earlier  than  ^the  study  of  algebra,  and  that  full  two  years  of 
the  time  now  devoted  to  grammar,  should  be  given  to  daily  instruction 
and  practice  in  composition.  Practical  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of 
language  should  begin  at  the  cradle,  and  the  primary  and  higher  teacher 
should  faithfully  and  systematically  continue  it,  but  this  instruction 
should  end  in  the  study  of  language  as  a  science.  At  least  we  are  not 
yet  satisfied  that  English  grammar  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  our 
schools. 


An  editorial  in  a  late  issue  of  The  College  Courant  opposes  the 

establishment  of  a  National  University  at  Washington.    The  chief  objec- 
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tion  urged  is,  that  the  university  "would  draw  injuriously  upon  the 
strength  of  our  existing  institutions,  and  yet  it  could  not,  at  the  best? 
produce  a  result  as  good  as  we  now  have."  It  is  argued  that  it«  character 
or  "level "  would  inevitably  be  fixed  by  the  students,  and  that  this  level 
would  probably  be  under  that  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
of  our  existing  colleges.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  argument  proves  too 
much.  We  do  not  see  how  a  national  institution,  combining  "  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  common  school  far  more  than  it  would  those  of  a  genuine 
university  ",  could  draw  away  the  students  and  professional  resources  of 
Yale  and  Harvard.  The  superior  character  of  these  institutions  would,  of 
course,  insure  their  success.  These  universities  are  certainly  not  injured 
by  the  numerous  inferior  colleges  of  the  country.  Their  only  rivals  are 
the  institutions  that  come  or  are  supposed  to  come  nearest  to  their 
"level."  But  is  there  any  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  students 
would  fix  the  "  level "  of  the  proposed  National  University  ?  When  the 
income  of  an  institution  depends  on  the  number  of  students,  it  can  draw 
to  it,  this  may  be  true ;  but  an  amply  endowed  university  can  certainly 
fix  the  "  level "  of  its  students,  and  hence  determine  its  own  level.  It  is 
a  want  of  endowment  that  lowers  the  standard  of  our  higher  institutions. 
We  dot  not  see  how  the  establishment  of  a  true  university  of  high  grade 
at  Washington  can  in  the  least  cripple  Yale  or  Harvard  or  **  derange  and 
demoralize  the  existing  growth  of  higher  education."  On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  that  such  a  university  would  supplement  and  thus  assist  our 
existing  colleges,  and  that  it  would  greatly  promote  higher  education  in  the 
country  at  large.  Of  course  this  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
institution.  The  action  of  Congress  should  clearly  be  determined  by  the 
educational  interests  of  the  nation. 


m'   m   1^ 


MONITORIAL  DISCIPLINE  IN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  formerly  of  Athens,  Ohio,  now  United  States  Coi^. 
Bul  at  Carlsruhe  for  Baden  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  has  sent  us  a  very  inter- 
esting epitome  of,  the  recent  odd  discussion  in  the  English  papers, 
chiefly  in  the  TimeSf  of  the  the  oddest  feature  of  English  Public  Schools. 
The  discussion  contains  so  much  that  is  English,  unique,  and  suggestive 
that  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  condense  the  epitome  to  bring  it 
withib  our  space.  We  have  made  as  few  changes  as  possible,  but  that 
Prof.  Young  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  sketch  in  its  present  shape, 
we  have  given  it  an  editorial  position. 

The  term  public  school  is  commonly  applied  in  England  to  such 
schools  as  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  Winchester,  etc.,  which  correspond 
with  an  American  endowed  boy's  academy  on  the  dormitory  plan.  Each 
school  comprises  several  "  houses  "  and  about  six  classes  called  "  forms  ", 
and  is  under  the  immediate  management  and  instruction  of  ten  to  twenty 
assistant  "  masters  "  presided  over  by  a  "  head-master  ",  and  subject  to  a 
corporate  board  of  control.    In  all  of  these  schools  Mohitoral  Discipline 
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has  prevailed  more  or  less  for  centuries,  with  this  striking  feature,  that 
all  the  boys  in  the  lower  "  forms  "  are  subject,  not  only  in  ordinary  school 
discipline,  but  for  personal  service  of  whatever  kind,  as  cleaning  roomu, 
brushing  clothes,  bringing  wood  and  water,  all  kinds  of  errand-running, 
etc.,  to  the  "sixth  form",  commonly  limited  in  number  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  of  the  best  of  the  most  advanced  boys,  who  are  clothed  with 
authority,  and  are  held  responsible  for  keeping  order  at  all  times,  in 
study,  in  dormitory,  on  the  play -ground,  etc.  This  service  by  the  lowei 
form  boys  is  called  "fagging",  and  is  enforced  with  rigor  just  as  othef 
discipline — ^the  ashen  rod  being  in  constant  use.  Of  the  "sixth  form" 
boys  a  designated  few,  called  in  the  school  "prseposters  "  or  "prsefects" 
and  in  sports  "  leaders  "  or  "  captains  ",  are  of  still  higher  authority— a 
sort  of  court  of  appeal,  and  the  real  disciplinarians  of  the  school.  A  boy 
when  abused  may  appeal  to  these,  next  to  an  "  assistant  master  "  (teach 
er),  and  finally  to  the  "Head-Master"  or  principal;  but  these  appeab 
are,  in  fact,  almost  never  made.  The  "  code  of  honor  "  is  against  it,  and 
an  English  boy  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  cuffing,  kicking,  and 
beating  before  he  will  appeal.  Of  course  such  a  system  is  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuse. 

Further,  in  these,  as  in  other  English  schools,  physical  prowess  in; 
sports  ranks  little,  if  any,  behind  mental  excellence.  The  "prsBfects" 
in  the  schools  are  "  captains  "  in  the  field-sports  and  feel  themselves  re-j 
sponsible,  rather  to  the  English  sport-loving  public  than  to  the  school 
authorities,  for  the  athletic  proficiency  of  their  several  divisions.  All  of 
these  sports  involve  a  large  amount  of  slang  that  must  be  familiarly 
understood  to  secure  successful  cooperation  in  such  games  as  cricket,  | 
football,  etc. 

The  case  of  discipline  which  gave  rise  to  the  recent  discussion,  is  thisij 
A  prsefect  at  Winchester  sent  for  a  "  house  "  (the  boys  of  a  particuhiri 
building)  to  examine  them  in  their  "notions",  i.e.,  perhaps,  in  their  1 
general  schoolboy  proficiency  in  matters  out  of  study.  One  boy  refused  1 
to  come  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  senior  fifth-form  boy,  he  could  notj 
be  fagged.  The  praefects  held  a  meeting,  decided  his  conduct  rebellious, 
and  that  he  must  be  "  tunded  " — that  is,  should  be  whipped  with  ground* i 
ash  rods.  The  boy  appealed  to  the  Head-Master,  who  told  him  he  must^ 
submit  to  the  "  tunding."  The  number  of  "  cuts  "  which  a  prsefect  may 
give,  is  theoretically  limited  to  twelve ;  in  this  case  thirty  were  given. 

A  Mr.  Maude  reports  the  matter  to  the  London  Times  as  a  specimen  of 
"  licensed  tyranny  ",  worse  than  any  "  bullying  "  (by  which  the  English 
understand  a  large  boy  imposing  on  a  small  one),  a  gross  relic  of  past 
centuries,'  disgracing  English  public  schools,  and  demanding  the  inter- 
ference of  English  public  opinion  for  its  suppression.  He  says  a  "  tund- 
ing "  is  far  worse  than  any  master's  flogging ;  the  ash  rod  is  large  as  the 
finger,  three  feet  long,  seasoned  until  tough  as  whalebone,  and  that  not 
less  than  four  must  have  been  broken  over  the  boy*s  back,  leaving  it  in* 
condition  horrible  to  be  thought  upon.  The  Head-Master,  when  ap- 
pealed to  afterwards,  condemned  the  decision  of  the  prsefects,  pro- 
nounced the  punishment  excessive,  but  only  required  of  the  "tunding" 
prsefect  a  private  apology,  instead  of  expelling  him  and  punishing  his 
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aasociates.  Mr.  Maude  had  been  five  years  at  Winchester,  and  remem- 
bered scores  of  these  "  tundings  ",  but  never  one  so  gross  as  that  de- 
scribed. 

Next  a  Mr.  Fischer,  in  the  TimeSy  applauds  Mr.  Maude's  "  admirable 
letter",  condemning  without  stint  the  "cruel  and  cowardly  iniquity" 
long  prevailing  at  Winchester ;  could  give  cases  where  the  punishment 
had  been  more  barbarous  than  garroter-flogging  at  Newgate ;  for  the  lat- 
ter was  inflicted  by  law,  within  legal  limits,  and  in  the  presence  of  re- 
sponsible officials,  while  the  former  was  in  violation  of  all  law,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  authority  or  protection  to  shield  the  lad  from  the 
anger  of  his  schoolfellows ;  boys  should  be  punished  by  the  masters  or 
in  their  presence,  and  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  delegate  such 
authority  to  other  boys;  the  system  \8  brutalizing  to  punisher  and  pun- 
ished— the  one  hardened  by  indulgence  in  cruelty,  the  other  only  mali- 
ciously biding  his  turn  to  inflict  on  others  the  harm  he  has  received,  and 
both  made  brutal  and  cowardly  men. 

A  Mr.  Lechmere  deplores  the  public  censure  likely  to  fall  upon  his  re- 
vered preceptors  of  a  former  generation  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Maude's  pain- 
ful letter-  No  such  torture  as  "tunding"  was  known  at  this  peaceful 
time ;  was  four  years  a  junior  at  Winchester  and  never  knew  a  severer 
punishment  than  a  moderate  knuckle  rap  on  the  head,  inflicted  by  prae- 
fects  deemed  "  bullies." 

An  "  Old  Wykehamist "  (Winchester  was  founded  by  Mr.  Wykeham), 
;  who  recently  spent  six  years  at  Winchester,  admits  the  main  facts  of  tlie 
'  "deplorable  case  "  reported  by  Mr.  Maude,  but  protests  against  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  general  condition  of  things  at  the  school.  The  power 
of  the  prsefects  is  limited  by  the  right  of  appeal  and  their  own  sense  of  a 
grave  responsibility,  and  "  tundings  are  rarely  and  reluctantly  inflicted, 
and  only  for  grave  moral  offences  and  grave  breaches  of  discipline."  The 
system  is  perhaps  wrong,  because  liable  to  abuse,  but  the  "  brutality  ", 
which  Mr.  Maude  had  so  justly  stigmatized,  was  very  exceptional,  as  was 
I  proven  by  its  general  condemnation  by  even  the  friends  of  the  system. 

These  letters  call  out  the  "  victim  ",  who  speaks  for  himself,  avowedly 
of  his  own  will  and  motion,  "  in  defence  of  my  school."  He  thinks  that 
a  ".Winchester  tunding"  is  not,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Maude,  "the  most 
dreadful  punishment  imaginable."    He  says : 

"  The  tunding  I  received  in  the  fracas,  a  month  ago,  had  no  such  ter- 
rible effect  as  imagined.  Played  foot-ball  after  two  days  without  the 
least  inconvenience*  Ground  ashes  not  as  *  tough  as  whalebone  \  but 
slight  sticks  rarely  lasting  for  more  than  three  or  four  strokes.  The  pun- 
ishment I  received  is  universally  admitted  (and  readily  by  the  praefect 
himself)  to  have  bee^n  excessive ;  yet  I  firmly  believe,  as  does  every  one 
else  here,  that  there  was  no  tyranny  or  brutality  in  the  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  done  in  an  honest,  though  mistaken  impression,  that 
serious  insubordination  was  intended  by  my  refusal  to  obey  him  ;  hence, 
while  his  action  may  be  condemned,  he  himself  and  his  motives  deserve 
respect ",  etc. 

m 

In  the  letters  to  his  father,  which  are  published,  he  states  that  he  was 
little  hurt ;  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  "  licking  " ;  had  contended  for 
a  principle,  and,  when  this  was  decided  against  him,  he  went  promptly 
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for  his  tunding.    The  prsefect  wanted  to  "  argue  the  case  ",  but  he 
him  he  had  come  for  his  ^'  licking  ",  and  wanted  it  at  once.    It  had  sii 
been  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  vote  was  wrong,  and  the  panic 
ment  excessive  in  the  number  of  strokes,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
gusted  with  the  fuss  made  over  so  small  a  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  "  father  of  the  victim  "  states  tl 
he  had  written  Dr.  Riddle  (Head-Master  of  the  school)  immediately 
hearing  of  the  case,  asking  that  the  preefect  be  required,  at  least,  to  mt 
a  public  apology  to  the  boy.    The  Doctor  replied  in  a  letter  of  twel^ 
closely  written  pages,  admitting  and  deploring  the  facts,  which  were  tl 
result  of  "grave  error  of  judgment  and  zeal  for  discipline."    Not  sat 
fied  with  this,  he  (the  father)  called  a  bishop  into  counsel,  through  who| 
intercession  Dr.  Kiddie  wrote  again,  saying  the  praefect  had  apologized 
"  the  victim  "  in  his  presence,  and  adding,  somewhat  reprovingly,  tl 
the  matter  were  better  left  where  it  was.    He  wrote  again,  offering  to  Ij 
the  matter  drop,  if  the  apology  were  made  known  to  the  school.     Tl 
letter  being  unanswered,  after  three  weeks  he  resorted  to  the  press. 

These  letters  and  statements  subjected  the  system  to  a  sharp  discussioi 
"  C.  F."  thinks  the  system  not  a  bad  one,  if  two  things  are  clearly  unde| 
stood,  viz.,  that  an  appeal  will  always  be  heard,  and  the  prsefect's  pui 
ishing  be  limited  to  six  cuts.  The  first  rule  would  check  abuse  of  powej 
the  second  would  enable  the  prsefects  to  settle  many  offenses  "  out 
court",  thus  preventing  the  brutality  sometimes  disgracing  school 
**  M.  A.  Oxon  "  was  at  Winchester  five  years  during  the  "  peaceful  times 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Leckmere,  and  could  testify  that  the  "  tortures  of  tun< 
ing  "  were  then  not  infrequent.  For  "  going  out  of  bounds  during  plaj 
hours",  he  and  others  had  once  undergone  a  prsefect's  tunding, 
which  he  received  twenty-five  to  thirty  cuts,  "  laid  on  with  such  a  will 
that  his  "jacket  was  cut  to  ribands,  and  was  never  worn  again  ",  and  his 
"  arms  and  back  were  black  and  blue  with  wheals."  "  We  were  not,  how- 
ever, milksops  in  those  days,  and  we  bore  with  Spartan  fortitude,  and 
without  a  murmur,  a  punishment  which  now  makes  a  cowardly,  rascally 
*garroter'  howl  and  cry  to  the  attendant  surgeon  for  mercy."  He  had, 
however,  hoped,  until  enlightened  by  Mr.  Maude,  that  these  tortures  were 
gone  by — the  relics  of  a  less  civilized  age.  He  describes  the  system  as  it 
was  in  his  day,  and  adds  that,  while  he  endured  it  and  was  none  the 
worse,  he  would  not  like  to  have  a  child  of  his  subjected  to  a  similar  dis- 
cipline. "  W."  gives  a  chapter  of  his  experience  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  subjected  to  the  bullying  of  his  schoolfellows.  He  states  that 
he  can  give  many  instances  of  "  praefect  tyranny."  "  An  Older  Wykeha- 
mist "  answers  "  On  Old  Wykehamist ",  and  asks,  "  What's  the  use  of  an 
appeal  after  a  thrashing  ?  "  and  adds  that  an  appeal  before  would  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  prsefects  and  the  jeers  of  companions.  He  states  that  it 
was  only  three  years  since  a  praefect  tunded,  at  one  time,  thirty  or  more 
boys  for  some  trivial  offense,  and  that  he  himself  had  received  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  tundings,  of  from  four  to  sixteen  cuts  each,  in 
seven  and  a  half  years*  attendance  at  Winchester ! 

Mr.  Maude  writes  a  second  letter,  answering  the  charges  of  "  exaggera- 
tion."   He  reasserts  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  exercised  by  the 
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fects,  and  shows  that  the  right  of  appeal  is  of  little  value.  He  gives 
les  showing  the  harhafity  of  the  system.  About  fifty  boys  were 
licked  "  one  afternoon  for  being  absent  from  an  "  irregular  "  roll-call, 
the  floor  of  the  room  looking  like  a  fagot  yard."  The  Head-Master  dis- 
proved of  the  irregular  roll-call,  but  excused  the  prsefects  "on  the 
und  of  an  excess  of  zeal  in  performance  of  duty !  "  In  one  case  the 
feet  gave  a  boy  several  cuts  on  the  face  (  "facers"),  because  he  was 
pposed  to  be  "  padded."  / 

'  Edmund  D.  Wyckham  states  that  he  frequently  witnessed  abominable 
elty  in  the  "  peaceful  times  "  of  Dr.  Williams ;  once  saw  a  boy  tunded 
th  a  cricket  stump  and  lamed  for  life.    The  boys,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
lied, rescued  the  victim,  and  fell  upon  the  prsefects,  and  cuffed  and 
ked  them  out  of  the  Common's  Hall.    After  the  boy  had  sufficiently 
overedj'he  was  publicly  flogged  by  Dr.  Williams  for  having  resented  a 
feet !     "  An  Old  Winchester  Prsefect "  gives  similar  testimony,  and 
ds  that  the  system  is  "an  indefensible  and  barbarous  practice  ",  which 
ould  be  ended  at  once  and  forever. 

The  system  is  as  vigorously  defended.  "  An  Old  School  Disciplinarian  " 
lelieves  tunding  to  be  infinitely  better  than  caning  by  a  master  and  less 
langerous  than  knuckle  hitting  on  the  head;  "  save  me  from  sly  kicks 
md  boxes."  The  system  creates  good  feeling  between  the  seniors  and 
uniors — gives  the  former  responsibility  ;  the  latter  protection  from 
mllies — and  is  "a  good  training  for  the  world."  Instead  of  making 
K)y8  "weak  milksops",  it  makes  them  "Englishmen  like  their  an- 
cestors." "A  Wykehamist"  is  proud  of  the  old  school,  and  believes 
that  praefects  are  highminded,  deliberate,  and  just.  His  family  had  been 
ponnected  with  Winchester  for  fifty  years,  and  he  had  neve  before  heard 
\  complaint. 

I  "W."  thinks  the  less  a  master  "thrashes"  the  better — ^it  takes  a  rare 
jftian  to  counter-balance  the  mischief  done  by  "perpetual  lickings.*' 
[When  the  boys  do  the  flogging,  the  result  is  very  different.  They  know 
h  other's  tricks  and  ways,  and  can  be  more  just.    The  system  protects 

ys  from  brutality.  When  in  school  he  was  brutally  kicked  by  a  big 
uUy  whenever  sent  above  him  in  class.  Such  treatment  was  not  possi- 
ble at  Winchester.  "  The  great  distinguishing  character  of  every  judiciously 
managed  English  school  is,  that  the  hoys  are  sure  of  being  properly  kickedV^ 
"  By  all  means  let  the  masters  control  the  system  and  effectually  punish 
|its  abuse,  but  as  *  kicking '  will  go  on  in  every  big  school,  let  my  boys  go 
I  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  system,  in  the  hands  of  a  recognized  class." 

;  "A  Civilian",  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Rugby  boys,  is  gratified  that,  while 
I  many  see  no  cure  for  the  abuse  of  the  system  but  its  abolition,  others  see 
iagood  use  in  the  government  of  the  public  schools  through  prsefects. 
I  He  was  six  and  a  half  years  at  Rugby,  and  only  knew  two  or  three  cases 
iOf  gross  injustice  or  cruelty,  but  remembers  scores'of  cases  of  sharp 
leaning  of  "fags"  for  impertinence,  neglect  of  duty,  etc.  "  This  punish- 
ment was  infinitely  preferred  to  one  hundred  lines  of  Homer  Or  Virgil." 
Under  this  system,  hundreds  of  boys  govern  themselves  "without  the 
continued  interference  of  the  eminent  man  b^  the  head  of  the  school." 
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**  Expertus  "  contrasts,  at  length,  the  monitorial  or  praefectorial  syg» 
tern  with  the  "system  of  lock  and  key,  usher  and  spy,  and  Jesuitical 
surveillance."  While  the  former  is  liable  to  abuse  and  needs  to  be  care^ 
fully  guarded,  it  is  "  wonderfully  strong  in  the  argument  from  general 
success,  from  the  characters  which  it  has  helped  to  train,  and  from  th^ 
qualities  it  has  naturalized  in  Englishmen." 

A  former  **  Acting  Head-Master  at  Rugby  ",  Sir  Bonamy  Brice,  alsd 
thinks  that  the  excellence  of  the  system  has  been  abundantly  proven  bj 
its  success.  To  train  great  schools  to  govern  themselves  is  a  task  of  grea 
responsibility,  and  mistakes  will  occur,  as  in  all  human  government.  H 
asserts  that  it  would  be  easy  to  array  a  terrible  catalogue  of  abuses  oi 
failures  in  the  opposite  system. 

A  number  of  other  letters,  "pro  and  am,  have  been  published,  amoi^ 
them  a  card  by  Dr.  Riddle,  stating  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  re 
ferred  to  the  Governing  Body,  then  in  session,  for  examination  and  ac- 
tion. The  decision,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen,  was  looked  for  witl 
great  interest  when  our  correspondent  wrote.  It  is  probable  that  thil 
discussion  will  result  in  a  modification  of  the  monitoral  system,  but  we 
do  not  look  for  its  immediate  abolition.  It  is  too  characteristic  of  thfl 
English  people. 


GOVERNOR  NOTES  ON  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  message  of  Governor  Noyes,  of  Ohio,  is  remarkable  for  ia 
strong  utterance  in  favor  of  normal  schools.  After  calling  attention  tJ 
the  niecessity  for  codifying  and  revising  the  school  laws,  he  recommend! 
three  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  school  system,  to  wi^J 
1.  Normal  Instruction.  2.  County  Superintendency,  3.  The  TownshijJ 
Organization.    The  Governor  adds :  ' 

"  I  have  mentioned  normal  instruction  first,  for  the  reason  that  I 
lieve  it  to  be  the  most  important.  We  can  not  have  good  schools  ^dt 
out  good  teachers,  and  we  can  not  have  competent  teachers  unless  thej 
are  properly  instructed  in  their  duties.  County  superintendency  mightt 
and  undoubtedly  would,  somewhat  assist,  but  the  fact  is,  the  lack  of  conM 
potent  superintendents  is  quite  as  great  as  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers 
We  want  normal  schools  to  instruct  both,  and  these  schools  the  stati 
ought  to  supply.  Until  we  have  them,  a  large  portion  of  the  enormomj 
sum  expended  for  educational  purposes  will  oe  thrown  away.  It  is  u» 
doubtedly  true  that  the  schools  in  our  large  towns  and  cities,  compart 
favorably  with  those  of  other  states,  but  even  these  ought  to  be  iifl' 
proved:  It  is  certainly  true  that  our  country  schools  are  inferior  in  man) 
respects.  An  eflbrt  should  be  made  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the8< 
schools,  so  that  all  the  children  of  our  state  may  enjoy  equal  advantages 
It  should  be  a  subject  of  inquiry,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  difference 
between  the  city  and  the  country  schools,  and  there  should  be  such  1^ 
islation  as  will  give  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  greatest  num 
ber  of  our  youth.  In  my  judgment  our  first  necessity  is  normal  schoote 
permanently  located,  created,  supported,  and  regulated  by  the  state 
these,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  supplemented  with  normal  instruo 
tion  upon  the  institute  syst^i,  reaching  into  every  country,  and  undes 
the  control  of  a  state  board.    Reasonable  expense  incurred  in  promotini 
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the  intelligence  of  the  people,  will  be  found  judicious  and  economical. 
Common  school  education  is  the  basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  it  should  be 
made  as  complete  and  excellent  as  possible.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
normal  schools  to  educate  teachers  and  superintendents,  we  should  reap 
from  the  money  now  expended,  double  the  benefit  we  at  present  enjoy. 
;  Until  we  have  such  institutions,  our  schools  will  always  be  inferior.  I 
respectfully  urge  this  subject  upon  vour  attention,  and  take  pleasure  in 
referring  to  the  very  able  report  of  the  State  School  Commissioner,  which 
will  soon  be  laid  before  you." 

u  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  relative  ibaportance  of  the  three  meas- 
[nres  named  by  Governor  Noyes,  all  intelligent  friends  of  public  educa- 
fifion  will  thank  him  for  his  earnest  advocacy  of  normal  instruction.  No 
I  previous  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  twelve  years  past,  at  least,  has  given  this 
pleasure  an  earnest  support.  In  the  order  of  time  we  see  no  reason  why 
Ihe  last  measure  named  (the  township  system)  should  not  be  first. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

~ — The  editor's  absence  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  January,  pre- 
vented an  early  issue  of  this  number.    A  good  number  issued  a  little  late, 

is  better,  we  think,  than  a  hastily  edited  number  issued  on  time. 

I 

! 

Our  educational  exchanges  have  begun  the  year  hopefully,  and 

JBeveral  of  them  have  improved  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  contents.  For 
^2.50,  we  will  send  the  National  Teacher  for  1873  and  any  one  of  the 
toother  educational  journals  whose  subscription  price  is  $1.50. 

i 

;    In  an  address  at  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new  Jeflfersoil  School, 

iiWashington,  D.  C,  Secretary  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  strongly  con- 
demned the  too  prevalent  practice  of  sending  American  boys  to  Euro- 
|>ean  schools.  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  followed,  heartily  indorsed  Mr.  Nor- 
throp's  warning. 

The  educational  service  in  Japan  proposed  to  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop 

lias  been  indefinitely  postponed — so  he  states  in  a  contribution  to  the 
^fihristian  Union,  A  new  and  comprehensive  school  system  has  been 
iiormed,  and  while  there  is  opposition,  there  is  no  thought  of  retrogres- 
•tfon.  A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  looking  to  religious  liberty, 
llr.  Mori  has  addressed  a  remarkable  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
fcime  Minister  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

■ 

The  consolidation  of  Union  College,  Dudley  Observatory,  and  the 

Albany  Ijaw  and  Medical  Schools  into  the  "  Union  University  of  New 
York  ",  is  an  educational  event  of  considerable  importance.  The  college 
.will  remain  at  Schenectady  and  the  other  departments  at  Albany,  the 
ttwo  cities  being  only  thirty  minutes  apart.  "  Engineering,  Chemical, 
^d  Scientific  Schools ",  and  a  department  of  "Theological  Instruction" 
■tmder  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis,  are  to  be  opened  at  Schenectady.    The  policy  of 
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strengthening  existing  colleges  is  wiser  than  the  multiplying  of  weak  and 
struggling  institutions. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  103 

to  54,  providing  that  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  shall  be  paid,  in  money, 
the  two-fifths  of  the  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  within  their  limits,  due  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1857.  This  two  per  cent  reserve  fund,  due  these  three  states,  amounts  to 
$L300,000,  of  which  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  entitled  to  about  $400,000  each, 
and  Illinois  to  about  $500,000.  This  money,  when  received,  should  be 
appropriated  to  public  education.  Ohio  should  set  it  apart  as  a  normal 
instruction  fund. 

While  Harvard  University  is  not  yet  disposed  to  throw  open  its 

doors  to  women  as  students,  it  has  adopted  a  plan  to  encourage  their 
higher  education.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  annual  examinations  for 
women,  and  to  grant  those  whose  attainments  reach  the  required 
standard,  certificates  showing  their  proficiency.  These  certificates  will 
be  issued  by  the  university,  and  will  possess  nearly  the  same  value  as  di- 
plomas. The  English  universities  have  pursued  this  plan  since  1861,  and 
the  number  of  candidates  has  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  eight  State  Normal  Schools  of  New  York  are  unusually  full 

this  term.  The  number  of  students  who  have  declared  their  intention  of 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  have  received  appointments 
from  the  State  Superintendent,  is  as  follows:  Albany,  285;  Buffalo,  164; 
Fredonia.  160 ;  Oswego,  256 ;  Cortland,  241 ;  Genesee,  143.  The  number 
at  Pottsdam  and  Brockport  is  not  reported.  This  indicates  an  increasing 
public  appreciation  of  normal  training  in  the  Empire  State. 

Mr.  Briqgs  has  succeeded  0.  Hosford  as  State  Superintendent  of 

Michigan.  Mr.  H.  has  filled  the  office  eight  years.  We  have  searched 
the  recent  numbers  of  the  Michigan  journals  in  vain  for  his  successor's 

full  name. Joseph  H.  Speed  has  succeeded  Joseph  Hodgson  as  State 

Superintendent  of    Alabama. Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,   of    Columbia 

College,  N.  Y.,  died  recently,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  student  of  political  science. Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  has 

been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  History  and  Physical  Geography,  at  Yale, 
in  place  of  Prof.  Gilman,  who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Cali- 
fornia University. Dr.  E.  O.  Haven  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 

the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evansville,  111.,  to  act  as  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1873  (Vol.  XXIV) 


will  be  chiefiy  devoted  to  superior  education  in  different  countries,  and 
all  the  articles  will  be  new.  Dr.  Barnard  hopes  to  make  this  closing  vol- 
ume the  best  of  the  series.  It  will  include  a  general  index  of  all  the 
volumes,  and  will  contain  over  one  thousand  pages.  The  American 
Journal,  as  heretofore,  will  be  issued  quarterly,  at  the  low  price  of  $4.00 
a  year.    The  previous  volumes,  in  cloth  binding,  may  be  bought  for  $4.50 
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each ;  in  sets,  for  $4.00  a  volume.  Address,  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Until  May  1st,  we  will  send  to  one  address,  Barnard's  American  Journal 
of  Education  and  The  National  Teacher  for  $4.00.  We  make  this 
liberal  oflfer  to  assist  Dr.  Barnard  in  his  great  enterprise. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Elmira,  New  York,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  days 
oi  August,  1873.  Free  return  tickets  are  already  promised  on  the  N.  Y. 
&  Erie  and  the  other  railroads  centering  in  Elmira.  A  cordial  invitation 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  city  has  been  received,  signed  by  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  and  sixty-five  prominent  citizens,  including  judges,  edi- 
tors, presidents  of  banks,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  the  ofiicers  of  Elmira 
College.  A  warmer  welcome  was  never  promised  to  the  Association. 
No  eflTort  will  be  spared  to  render  this  meeting  interesting  and  profitable. 
A  large  attendance  is  anticipated.  Details  as  to  hotel  and  railroad  facili- 
ties, topics,  and  lectures  will  be  seasonably  given. 

BiRDSEY  Grant  Northrop,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary, 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, held  in  Providence,  Jan.  9,  10,  and  11,  was  the  largest  educational 
convention  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  itttending.  Music 
Hall,  which  has  seats  for  twenty-five  hundred  persons,  was  filled  at  both 
of  the  day  sessions  of  Friday,  and,  in  the  evening,  it  was  densely 
crowded,  every  foot  of  standing  room  being  occupied,  and  hundreds 
failed  to  gain  admittance.  It  is  estimated  that  over  three  thousand  per- 
sons were  present.  The  number  of  teachers  who  attended  the  meeting, 
was  not  less  than  one  thousand,  and  all,  not  residents  of  Providence, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  citizens. 
These  facts  show  a  public  interest  in  education  which,  we  think,  is  not 
exceeded  in  any  state  in  the  Union ;  and  yet,  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
it  cost  three  thousand  public  addresses,  fifteen  hundred  of  which  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  then  State  Commissioner,  to  create  a 
state  school  system  in  Rhode  Island  !  Dr.  Barnard  states  that  a  public 
meeting  was  held  within  three  miles  of  every  home  in  the  State,  and 
that  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand  pamphlets  and  tracts,  containing  not 
less  than  sixteen  pages  each,  were  gratuitously  distributed  I  Not  a  little 
of  the  present  interest  is  due  to  Commissioner  Bicknell,  who  is  emphati- 
cally a  live  school  officer. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  also  worthy  of  notice.  The 
forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  State  Normal  School 
and  the  Providence  High  School.  In  the  afternoon  the  lower  schools  of 
the  city  were  open  to  visitors,  and  the  Department  of  Higher  Instruction 
met  in  the  high  school  building.  Excellent  papers  on  "Methods  of 
Teaching  the  Ancient  Languages",  and  "  The  Importance  of  Mathematical 
Studies  in  Literary  Pursuits  ",  were  read,  respectively,  by  Prof.  Albert 
Harkness  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Clarke,  both  of  Brown  University.  In  the 
evening  a  fine  audience  assembled  at  Music  Hall,  to  listen  to  an  address 
on  "  The  True  Education/'.  Friday  was  the  working  day  of  the  session. 
4* 
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Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  read  an  able  paper  on  "  Thought 
and  Expression  ",  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Diman,  also  of  Brown,  gave  an  excel- 
lent lecture  on  " The  Teacher's  Culture".  Both  topics  were  discussed. 
Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  conducted,  in  an  admirahle  manner, 
an  "  Exercise  in  Reading  ",  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School  form- 
ing the  class.  The  exercises  of  Friday  evening  consisted  of  brief  ad- 
dresses by  Governor  Padelford,  Mayor  Doyle,  Dr.  Kingsbury,  President 
Robinson,  Dr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  Bicknell,  and  others,  interspersed 
with  readings  by  Prof.  Monroe,  and  singing  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Providence  High  School.  Saturday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on 
reading,  by  Prof.  Monroe,  and  the  transaction  of  business.  Prof.  Mer- 
rick Lyon,  of  Providence,  presided  with  great  acceptance. 

Kansas. —  The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  held  in 
Humboldt,  Dec.  25th,  26th  and  27th,  1872,  was  not  largely  attended, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  Association  was  welcomed  by 
W.  R.  Spooner,  formerly  of  Ohio,  who  congratulated  the  members  upon 
the  educational  progress  of  the  past  year.  State  Superintendent  McCarty 
gave  an  able  address  on  the  changes  needed  in  the  school  system  of 
Kansas.  He  advocated  (1)  a  state  board  of  education,  with  power  to 
grant  state  certificates  to  teachers,  entitled  to  receive  them ;  (2)  the 
adoption,  by  state  authority,  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  all 
the  schools  of  the  state ;  (3)  a  compulsory  law,  which  shall  forbid  the 
detention  from  school  af  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years ;  (4)  a  state  reform  school ;  (5)  a  system  requiring  teachers  to  visit 
parents:  (6)  the  adoption  of  the  township  system ;  and  (7)  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  study  required  of  children.  Most  of  these 
recommendations  were  subsequently  indorsed  by  the  Association.  Prof. 
M.  L.  Ward,of  the  Ottawa  University,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  denominational  colleges  supplement,  and  are  not  antagonistic 
to  the  public  schools.  He  held  that  state  universities  are  as  yet  experi- 
ments, and  that  their  permanent  success  is  to  be  demonstrated. 
Col.  J.  F.  Horner,  of  Labette  county,  read  a  paper  on  normal  schools, 
urging  that  an  elementary  normal  school  should  be  established  in  every 
^county,  and  that  the  State  Normal  School  should  train  teachers  for 
schools  of  the  higher  grades.  Supt.  Wheeler,  of  Ottawa  City,  read  a 
paper  on  the  orderly  development  of  the  mind,  and  Supt.  Bishop,  of 
Saline  county,  gave  a  lecture  on  culture  and  civilization.  After  a  long 
discussion,  the  management  of  the  Educational  Journal  for  1873  was 
.assigned  to  the  present  publishers,  Messrs.  Banfield  &  Dilworth.  The 
Association  meets  next  August,  in  Ottawa  City. 

Tennessee. — ^The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Nashville,  January 
22d  and  23d.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  the  exercises  were 
^earnest  and  important.  The  chief  topic  considered  was  the  educational 
needs  of  Tennessee,  and  this  was  patiently  and  thoroughly  discussed, 
not  only  by  educators,  but  by  ex-Governor  Brown,  Judge  Watson,  and 
other  leading  citizens  of  the  state.  The  present  county  system,  "  a  system 
without  head  or  tail ",  was  strongly  condemned.    The  General  Assembly 
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was  memorialized  to  enact  a  school  law  combining  the  state  and  county 
systems,  with  a  state  superintendent  of  education,  and  authorizing  state 
and  local  taxation  for  school  purposes.  A  bill  embodying  these  recom- 
mendations has  been  prepared.  One  of  the  funny  things  connected  with 
the  discussion  was  the  speech  of  Prof.  Randall,  of  McKenzie,  who  op- 
posed public  schools  because  "they  break  down  and  ruin  private 
schools."  A  letter  from  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  was 
read.  It  urged  the  creation  of  the  office  of  state  superintendent,  and 
strongly  commended  the  services  of  J.  B.  Killebrew,  the  agent  of  the 
State  Association.  This  meeting  is  an  indication  that  Tennessee  will 
soon  see  that  public  education  is  her  highest  interest. 

Kentucky. —  The  Louisville  Educational  Asssociation  held  an  in- 
teresting meeting  Saturday,  Jan.  11th.  Prof.  Roberts  gave  a  lecture 
on  mental  arithmetic,  in  which  he  condemned  "  the  excess  of  verbiage  " 
often  required  of  little  children  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Reynolds  gave  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  corals  and  coral  islands, 
illustrated  by  numerous  specimens.  The  abstract  of  the  lecture  pub- 
lished in  the  Courier-Journal^  shows  much  research  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Prof.  Chase  treated  the  subject  of  composi- 
tion in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
in  February. 

Ohio. — Governor  Noyes  states  in  his  message,  that  unless  something  is 
speedily  done  by  the  state  for  the  two  state  universities,  at  Athens  and 
Oxford,  "their  doors  must  be  closed."  The  propriety  of  changing  one 
or  both  of  these  institutions  into  normal  schools,  is  suggested.  If  the 
funds  of  the  two  universities  can  be  united,  so  as  to  afford  support  for 
one,  the  Governor  suggests  that  the  other  be  made  a  normal  school, 
to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  state.  We  have  believed  for  years  that 
the  changing  of  the  Ohio  University  into  a  first-class  normal  school 
would  be  a  decided  advantage,  not  only  to  Athens,  but  to  the  cause  of 
education.  There  may  be  a  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  transfer  of 
the  Ohio  University  funds  to  Miami,  (or  vice  versOy)  but  the  state  can  un- 
questionably use  these  funds  for  the  support,  in  part,  of  abnormal  school 
at  Athens.  The  funds  of  the  Illinois  University  were  used  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  now  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  normal  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  suggestion 
that  both  of  the  state  universities  be  converted  into  normal  schools,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Columbus. — ^The  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education" 
for  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1872,  is  on  our  table.  It  is  called  the 
"first"  report  with  some  propriety,  for  only  one  other  report  has  been 
published  since  1857.  This  report  of  1872  is  worthy  of  an  annual  suc- 
cession. It  is  a  handsome  document  of  216  pages,  and  contains  the  re- 
ports of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent,  with  the  ques- 
tions used  in  the  annual  examination  of  pupils  and  teachers,  full  statisti- 
cal tables,  time  tables,  by-laws  and  regulations,  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  several  grades  of  schools,  etc.    President  Fieser  discusses  briefiy 
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but  ably  the  necessity  of  the  special  training  of  teachers,  the  "  New  De- 
parture" (the  employment  of  lady  principals),  the  "  mechanical "  and 
"  intellectual "  methods  of  teaching,  and  several  other  topics.  He  says 
truly  that  scholarship  is  one  thing  and  the  art  of  teaching  quite  another ; 
and,  respecting  the  propriety  of  permitting  teachers  to  learn  this  art  in 
the  school-room,  he  asks  this  question  :  "  Should  our  little  ones  be  used 
as  victims  for  the  experiments  of  persons  who  try  to  learn  in  the  school- 
room what  they  should  know  before  they  enter  it?"  He  concedes  the 
success  of  the  first  year's  trial  of  the  experiment  of  lady  principals,  but, 
with  the  superintendent,  questions  "  the  wisdom  of  that  very  modern 
system  which,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  eventually  lead  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  man  from  the  school-room,  and  deprive  the  scholars  of  that 
vigorous  masculine  influence  which  is  considered  so  necessary  even  in 
the  family  relation."  Superintendent  Stevensoji's  report  is  a  very  com- 
plete and  practical  presentation  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
schools.  It  is  not  only  replete  with  valuable  information,  but  several 
important  topics,  as  "  Examinations ",  "  Professional  Training ",  and 
"Supervision",  are  ably  and  quite  fully  discussed.  We  wish  that  his 
well-considered  views  respecting  the  extent  and  limitations  of  supervis- 
ion conld  be  read  by  every  superintendent  and  principal  in  the  country. 
We  select  the  following  statistics :  Number  of  youth  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  ^.ge  in  1871,  as  enumerated,  10,117 ;  number  of  seats 
for  pupils  provided,  5,379 ;  number  of  different  pupils  registered,  5,478 
(high  school,  211) ;  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  3,724  (high 
school,  163);  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  8,340;  number  of*  teachers 
employed,  105 ;  salaries  of  teachers,  three  superintendents,  and  janitors, 
$75,783.71 ;  other  current  expenses,  $9,703.51 ;  sites,  buildings,  repairs, 
and  interest,  $50,  265.95. 

Ohio  Agricultural  College. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  this  institution,  the  following  strong  faculty  was  elected :  Agriculture 
"^and  Botany,  Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend,  of  Lorain  county ;  Geology,  Edward 
Orton,  of  Antioch  College ;  Chemistry,  8.  A.  Norton,  of  Cincinnati ;  Phys- 
ics and  Mechanics,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus ;  English  Literature, 
Joseph  Milliken,  of  Butler  county ;  Language  [Latin  and  Greek  ?],  W. 
G.  Williams,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Senator  Patterson,  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  not  yet  accepted  the  presidency,  and  it  is  thought  that  he 
will  not.  The  appointment  of  the  faculty  has  revived  the  newspaper 
controversy  relative  to  the  design  and  scope  of  the  institution.  One 
party  urges  that  its  plan  should  be  broad  and  comprehensive ;  that  it 
should  be  started,  as  the  Governor  advocates,  "  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  ultimately  a  grand  state  university,  whose  instructions  shall 
be  thorough  and  comprehensive."  The  other  party  demand  that  it  be 
made  strictly  an  "  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College."  The  serious 
difficulty  which  confronts  the  "  broad  "  plan,  is  a  want  of  funds.  A  great 
university  requires  a  large  money  foundation.  The  '4ogic  of  events" 
will  doubtless  settle  the  question. 

Errata. — We  notice  several  errors  in  this  number.  For  "their", 
p.  61, 1.  3,  read  her;  for  "  On  ",  p.  66, 1.  41,  read  An ;  for  "  neve  ",  p.  67, 
f.  27,  read  never;  and  for  "  country  ",  p.  68, 1.  2  from  bottom,  read  cownJty. 
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The  Popular  Science  Monthly.    Conducted  by  E.  Jj.  Youmans.    D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  New  Yprk. 

This  old  and  honored  publishing  house  is  doing  in  many  ways  a  great 
work  for  modern  science.  It  has  already  published  many  valuable 
Bcientific  works,  and  now  has  in  hand  the  publication  of  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series,  which  will  furnish  to  American  readers  a  large 
number  of  special  treatises  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  prepared  by 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  several  spheres  of  investigation. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  covers  a  somewhat  different  ground,  and, 
each  month,  furnishes  interesting  and  valuable  articles  on  the  many 
phases  of  scientific  inquiry  which  are  of  more  popular  interest  than 
technical  science  itself.  Truths  lie  in  groups,  and  when  new  facts  are 
discovered  in  nature,  we  need  to  know  the  relations  and  bearings  of 
those  facts  to  other  p^irts  of  the  domain  of  truth.  Until  such  relations 
are  understood,  the  facts  often  remain  in  startling  isolation,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  the  world  is  disposed  to  deny  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  done  in  science.  One  is  to  dis^ 
cover,  and  the  other  is  to  make  the  highest  use  of  the  discovery.  The 
discoverer  may  be  so  absorbed  with  his  work  as  to  think  of  little  else. 
But  his  facts,  and  the  necessary  deductions  from  them,  must  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  other  facts  and  deductions,  and  thus  truths  are  grad- 
ually becoming  grouped.  It  is  in  this  peculiar  department  that  there  is 
great  activity  to-day,  and  all  intelligent  men  are  watching  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  facts  and  tniths  independently  obtained.  There  are  often 
such  difficulties  in  the  logical  determination  of  the  values  of  facts,  that 
we  have  often  two  or  more  parties,  each  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  its 
own  interpretation.  For  example,  Darwin  represents  one  extreme, 
Agassiz  another,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  species.  Neither  disputes 
the  accuracy  of  the  other's  facts.  Tyndall  finds  in  his  own  department 
of  physics  such  a  uniformity  in  the  relation  between  physical  causes  and 
effects,  that  he  would  remove  from  nature  generally  all  such  interventions 
of  the  Divine  Will  as  could  be  termed  providences.  On  the  other  hand 
Carpenter,  an  equally  profound  investigator  of  science,  finds  in  nature 
abundant  proof  of  Mind  and  Will.  So,  in  many  other  questions,  the 
true  logical  bearings  of  scientific  facts  are  in  dispute.  But  it  is  in  the 
conduct  of  these  controversies  that  we  find  much  of  the  value  of  the 
scientific  labor  of  our  day.  These  discussions  have  a  stimulating  and 
quickening  power,  and  thousands  of  minds  are  made  the  more  active 
and  wakeful.  To  most,  the  simple  facts,  as  suchy  have  little  interest ;  but 
when  in  them  are  involved  inferences  and  deductions,  bearing  favorably 
or  unfavorably  upon  the  old  and  venerable  opinions  of  mankind,  we  are 
stirred,  and  want  to  know  more  of  the  matter. 

It  is  into  questions  like  these  that  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  plunges 
boldly.  It  gives  the  views  and  thoughts  of  many  able  men.  Many  of 
these  views  are  purely  theoretical,  and  may  or  may  not  be  accepted. 
They  are  not  science,  but  they  pertain  to  science.    Science  is  strictly 
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what  is  known.  The  theories  of  scientific  men  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
The  advocates  of  opposite  views  can  not  both  be  right,  and  yet  their  dis- 
cussions may  have  great  value,  and  will  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
future  elucidation  of- the  final  truth.    With  this  simple  statement  of  the 

characteristic  feature  of  the  Science  Monthly ^  we  Cordially  commend  it  to 
the  patronage  of  our  readers.  E.  B.  A. 

LiTTELi/s  Living  Age.    Littell  &  Gay,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  superlative  weekly  magazine  loses  none  of  its  vitality  by  age.    It 

is  emphatically  a  Living  Age.    For  nearly  thirty  years  it  has  furnished 

its  readers  such  selections  of  the  best  current  literature  as  ought  to  have 

made  them  all  happy  and  wise.    The  editor  has  rare  gifts  of  culling. 

One  would  have  thought  that  before  this  time  he  would  have  fallen  into 

some  groove,  such  as  might  befit  his  own  personal  and  peculiar  tastes, 

but  all  things  are  his,  and  under  his  guidance  the  reader  wanders  over 

many  fertile  fields.    The  chosen  stories  are  choice  and  excellent ;  the 

poetry  is  generally  pleasing,  often  inspiring ;  the  articles  on  the  modern 

aspects  of  scientific  thought  are  always  vigorous  and  able,  while  the 

selections  in  more  general  literature  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.    It  is  a 

library  in  itself.    Its  weekly  visit  is  hailed  with  delight,  and  it  generally 

has  something  to  interest  every  member  of  an  intelligent  family.    Even 

the  maid  in  the  kitchen  devours  hungrily  the  weekly  feast  of  the  serial 

stories.    It  is  in  very  many  homes  almost  a  necessity  of  life,  gratifying 

a  pure  taste,  which  it  also  helps  to  create  and  foster.    That  was  by  far 

the  finest  tribute  ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster, 

which  was  uttered  by  an  old  Marshfield  neighbor  at  the  funeral :  "The 

world  will  be  lonesome  without  thee."    So  high  do  we  rate  the  merits 

and  worth  of  the  Living  Age  as  a  weekly  visitor,  so  much  instruction 

and  delight  do  we  get  from  it,  that  our  fireside  life  would  be  most 
"  lonesome  "  without  it.  E.  B.  A. 

Smith's  Condensed  Etymology.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  little  work  before  us  is,  that  it  devotes  a 
fair  amount  of  space  to  Anglo-Saxon  roots ;  but  we  notice  many  words 
wrongly  classified,  and  a  few  placed  under  primitives  from  which  they 
can  not  be  derived ;  yet  a  careful  teacher  will  not  trust  implicitly  to  one 
author  in  the  study  of  words,  and  would,  therefore,  guard  against  such 
errors.  We  find  much  to  commend  in  this  little  work,  and  regard  it 
favorably  for  use  in  elementary  schools.  e.  h.  c. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Philadelphia)  has 

entered  on  its  sixth  year  with  a  high  reputation,  both  for  the  excellence 

of  its  contents  and  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  its  appearance.    It  is  the 

aim  of  the  conductors  to  make  it  a  model  of  literary  and  mechanical 

excellence,  and  they  are  certainly  to  be  congratulatad  on  their  success. 

The  readers  of  the  magazine  for  1873  are  promised  a  new  serial  story, 

"Malcolm,"  by  George  Macdonald,  "the  masterpiece  of  its  author", 

sketches  of   travel,    profusely  arid    beautifully    illustrated,   papers  of 

science  and  art,  life  and  manners,  etc.,  etc.    The  subscription  price  is 

$4.00  a  year.  For  $4.50  we  will  send  The  National  Teacher  and 
LippincotVs  Magazine  to  one  address  for  one  year. 
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Scribner's  Monthly  for  February  contains  three  beautifully  illur- 

trated  papers — "  The  Tehuantepec  Canal ",  **  In  and  Around  Bangkok  ", 
and  "  How  Men  Learned  to  Analyze  the  Sun  " — and  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  other  interesting  papers.  The  chief  attraction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  stories  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  "  Arthur  Bonnicastle  ",  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland.  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  day.  "Topics  of 
the  Time"  and  "Culture  and  Progress"  are  full  of  interest,  as  usual^ 
Scrihner^s  Monthly  has  won  a  popularity  which  promises  it  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  the  literary  monthlies.  Price,  $4.00  a  year.  Scribner 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

^^The  Ladies'  Repository  for  January  fully  sustains  its  high  char- 
acter, as  a  literary  and  religious  magazine  for  the  family.  It  contains 
eighty  super  royal  octavo  pages,  double  column,  and  is  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  contributed  articles,  and  a  well-conducted  editorial  depart- 
ment. The  number  is  embellished  with  two  choice  engravings — "  Spring 
Time  ",  and  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Wiley.  The  Repository  is  published 
by  Hitchcock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati,  at  the  low  price  of  $3.50  a  year, 

The  College  Courant  is  a  large  weekly  journal, devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  excels  all  the  other  college  journals  in  the  ability  of  its  articles,  the 
range  of  topics  discussed,  and  the  fullness  of  its  intelligence,  for  which 
it  is  not  always  careful  to  give  due  credit,  The  issue  of  Jan.  14th  con- 
tains our  recent  notices  of  Oberlin  College,  the  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  Marietta  College,  making  more  than  a  column,  but 
only  the  last  is  properly  credited.    The  subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Teacher  resembles  The  Nation  in  style  and  form, 

though  the  page  and  type  are  both  smaller.  We  read  the  January 
number  through,  and  found  it  a  very  promising  first  issue.  The  editorial 
department  is  rich  in  practical  thoughts  and  suggestions,  concisely 
and  strongly  expressed.  If  the  editors  devote  as  much  thought  and 
labor  to  the  succeeeding  numbers.  The  Chicago  Teacher  will  unquestion- 
ably take  high  rank  as  an  educational  journal.  It  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Baker  &  Mahony,  Chicago,  111 ;  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Silica  Book  Slate,  manufactured  by  the  Silicate  Book  Slate 

Co.,  New  York,  is  a  superior  article —  a  great  improvement  on  the  ordi- 
nary slate,  both  in  neatness  and  convenience.  We  have  also  used  their 
new  lead  pencil,  and  find  it  excellent,  at  least  equal  to  any  which  we 
have  ever  used. 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Common  School  Arithmetic  on  the  Analytic  System.     By  Shelton  P. 
Sanford,  A.M.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott'&  Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  Short  Course  in  Literature.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.     Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  &  Bro. 

Oliver  Optic's  Magazine.    Bound  Volume,  1872.    Boston;  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.    Subscription  price,  $2.50  a  year. 
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Thb  Prawixo  Book.    Parts  3  and  4.    By  Walter  Smith.    Boston  :  James 

R.  Owgood  k  Co,    Price,  $5.00. 
Ikdustri.vl  Dr.^hinq  for  Beginners.     Free-Hand.     By  Waiter  Smith. 

Boston  :  James  H.  Of^od  &  Co.    Price, . 

The  Child's  Piiactical  Geometry.    By  Walter  Smith.    Boston :  Jamea 

R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Price,  60  eta. 

SCHOOL      REPORTS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Steubenville,  0.     M.  R.  An- 
drews, Supt. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  Princeton,  Ind.      D.  'Eckley 

Hunter,  Supt, 
Fitttieiilh  AuTuial  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Middletown,Ct.  Henry 

E,  Sawyer,  Prin'l. 
School  Laws  of  Missouri.    John  Monteith,  State  Supt 
Eleventh  Annual  Catal<^Tie  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Tiffin,  0.    H.  B. 

Fur  11  ess,  Supt, 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Columbus,  0.      R.  W, 

Stevenson,  Supt. 
Twenty-Nintli  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

S.  A.  Ellis,  Supt, 
Twentv-tifth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 

Pubfic  Sdioolp.    John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt. 
An,nual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newport,  Ky,    W.  H.  Jones, 

Stvpt. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Union  Schools  of  Gallipolia,  O.    J.  S.  Wilson, 

Supt. 
Forty-sixth   Annual  Report  of   the  Ohio  Institution   for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,     liilbvrt  O.  Fay,  Supt. 
Secoud  Bii'iinuil  Report  of  the  Arkansas  Deat-Mute  Institution.    E.  P, 

Carullii'vs.  I'nudpal. 
Annual  lIciMut  nf  the  President  of  Brown  University.    Rev.  Dr.  Robin- 
Manual  of  the  I'ublic  Schools  of  Providence,  E.  I.    Rev.  Daniel  Leach, 

Supt. 

PAMPH  L  ET3. 

November  Circular  of  Information  of  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 
Methods  of  Moral  Instruction  In  Common  Schools.  By  ReV.  A.  D.  Mayo. 
The  System  of  Normal  Training  Schools  best  adapted  to  the  Wants  of 

Our  People.    By  Prot.Wm.  F.  Phelps. 

C  ATALOGU  E8. 

National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio.    A.  Holbrook,  Principal. 
Rhode  Islaiid  Hliite  Normal  School,  Providence.  J.  C.  Greenough.  Prin'l. 
English  and  Claaaical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  Rev.  Daniel  Leach, 
Principal. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  BADEN. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  was  a  distinct  and  independent 
state,  until  recently  merged  into  the  German  empire,  with  one 
of  the  most  liberal  governments  and  intelligent  and  cultivated 
populations  in  Europe,  and,  for  many  years,  was  in  strong  sym- 
pathy with  and  readily  imitative  of  much  that  is  Prussian,  yet 
with  too  much  South  German  republicanism  for  harsh  meas- 
ures or  despotic  policy.  It  has  an  educational  system  as  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  as  is  to  be  found,  and,  being  just  fresh 
from  several  trying  educational  conflicts,  offers  in  school  mat- 
ters much  that  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Premising  further  that  common  school  education  is  coercive ; 
that  the  population  is  two-thirds  Catholic  and  one-third  Protest- 
ant, both  communions  under  state  control,  and  hence  the  re- 
ligious questions  in  the  schools  to  be  solved ;  and  that  the  sys- 
tem embraces  every  grade  and  variety  of  schools,  aiming  to  fit 
men  for  all  the  recognized  callings  of  life,  keeping  ever  upper- 
most the  idea  of  reciprocal  good  to  the  individual  and  the  state, 
I  propose  to  set  forth,  in  brief,  the  character  and  principles, of 
the  educational  organization,  the  relations  and  functions  of  the 
various  parts,  and  somewhat  in  detail  their  special  means  and 
methods,  with  their  particular  and  general  results. 

Baden  has  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  a  population  of 
1,000,000  Catholics  and  500,000  Protestants,  or  an  average  popu- 
lation of  250  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  tax  valuation  of  about 
$600,000,000,  or  $400  per  head,  and  a  tax  assessment  direct  of 
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43,600,000,  iir  82.40  to  the  person.     Its  school  system  embraceti— 

1.  The  Univereity  at  Heidelberg,  live  hundred  years  old,  with 
four  distinct  faculties,  besides  subsidiary  schools,  employing 
altogether  about  one  hundred  professors  and  teachers  ; 

2.  The  University  at  Freiburg,  four  hundred  years  old,  with 
four  faculties  and  about  sixty  professors  and  teachers; 

3.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Carlsruhe,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  with  twelve  departments  and  about  iifty  professors  and 
a.isistants; 

4.  Astronomical  Observatory  and  School  at  Mannheim; 

5.  Sehof.ll  iif  Design,  Fine  Arts,  and  Antiquities  at  Carlsruhe; 
C.  Seven  Lyceums,  each  with  fifteen  to  twenty  professors  and 

tcaeherw,  doing  about  the  same  work  as  the  average  American 
college — though  with  more  of  the  theoretical  and  less  of  the 
practical— and  aiming  chiefly  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Univer- 
sity ; 

7.  Five  Gymnasiums,  each  with  about  ten  professors  and 
teachers,  doing  about  the  work  of  the  average  "  scientific 
course  ",  indvding  Latin,  in  the  American  college,  and  aiming 
to  prepare  boys  for  the  Polytechnic  Institute ; 

8.  Three  Pcdagogiums,  each  with  six  to  eight  professors  and 
teachers,  designed  to  give  what  may  be  called  a  "  bureau-educa- 
tion ",  (.  e.,  jircpare  boys  for  public  office  or  clerk  work  ; 

9.  One  Kcal  Gymnasium  with  sixteen  professors  and  teachers, 
looking  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  scientific  public  service 
and  admissitin  into  the  Polytechnic  Institute  ; 

10.  Forty-eight  Industrial  schools  (local),  meant  to  afford  a 
practical  scientific  basis  for  the  better  instruction  of  appren- 
tices in  their  trades ; 

11.  One  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  school  with  experi- 
mental farm  and  garden ; 

12.  One  Military  Academy  ; 

13.  Three  Normal  Schools,  each  with  eight  to  ten  professors 
and  teachers. 

14.  Thirty-two  Public  High  Schools,  corresponding  well  with 
the  town  or  smaller  city  public  high  schools  in  America,  ex- 
cept that  the  ancient  languages  are  entirely  replaced  by  mod- 
ern, which  latter  are  obligatory ; 

15.  About  two  thousand  Common  Schools; 

16.  One  Institute  for  the  mute  and  one  for  the  blind. 

All  the  above  institutions  are  wholly  under  public  control 
and  mostly  supported  by  public  funds.     All  except  the  common 
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schools  and  the  mute  and  blind  institutions  are  open  to  male 
pupils  only,  mixed  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  elementary 
or  volk  schule  being  unknown,  while  all  girls'  schools  of  higher 
grades  are  private,  without  state  support,  but  subject  to  a  meas- 
ure of  state  supervision.  Just  here  is  the  great  defect  of  the 
Badigh  educational  system — it  does  not  provide  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  ;  and  just  here  is  also  one  of  its  most  peculiar 
features — it  errtploys  no  female  teachers^  even  though  these  predom- 
inate and  are  successful  in  the  private  schools. 

Historically,  the  universities  are  the  oldest,  having  come  down 
from  the  later  middle  ages.  The  gymnasium  and  lyceums  arose 
next,  or  simultaneously,  under  patronage  of  the  wealthier  or 
higher  classes ;  then  the  common  schools,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, mofetly  under  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  then  normal  schools, 
viewed  as  a  necessity  of  the  'common  schools  ;  then,  within  a  hundred 
years,  as  the  world  became  more  scientific,  arose  the  scientific 
schools,  and,  within  a  half  century,  as  men  became  more  utilita- 
rian and  philanthropic,  the  various  industrial  and  charitable 
schools  have  been  established. 

Private  schools  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  a  high 
character.  They  are  attended  by  girls,  for  whom  the  state  does 
not  provide,  or  by  boys  who  are  "  irregulars  "  or  pursuing  some 
partial  or  special  course, — as  the  state  school  curriculums  are 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  public  schools.  Private  schools  can  be 
opened  only  with  consent  of  and  under  the  oversight  of  the 
authorities,  while  all  teachers  employed  in  them,  must  be 
licensed  by  the  state. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  Badish  school  system.  Its 
organization  and  control  may  be  briefly  stated. 

All  school  affairs  belong  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  charge,  besides,  of  charitable  institutions,  hospitals, 
asylums,  public  health,  police,  orphanages  and  guardianships, 
the  church,  etc. 

The  universities,  the  polytechnicum,  the  astronomical  obser- 
vatory and  school,  the  school  of  art  and  antiquities  are  under 
the  direct  general  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
his  cabinet  of  six  "  councilors  ",  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive,  i,  e.^  the  Grand  Duke.  The  functions  of  this  Minis- 
terial Council,  in  controlling  the  institutions  just  named,  are 
precisely  those  of  an  American  university  board  of  trustees  or 
regents,  with  this  difference,  that,  sitting  daily,  their  oversight 
is  more  direct  and  their  action  more  immediate ;  so  that  facul- 
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ties  and  professors  have  less,  almost  no  general  responsibilities, 
and  may  devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  specialties. 

The  lyceums,  gymnasiums,  pedagogiums,  industrial  schools, 
horticultural  and  agricultural  school*,  the  normal  schools,  pub- 
lic high  schools  and  common  schools,  and  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf  are  under  the  direct  general  control  of  a  "  superior 
school  council ",  a  subordinate  division  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  council  consists  of  a  president  and  seven 
"  ordinary  "  and  six  "  extraordinary  "  members,  employs  a  sec 
retary  and  two  assistants,  four  auditors,  three  recorders,  one 
chief  clerk  and  four  assistants,  and  two  ushers,  and  is  furnished 
with  buildings  comprising  thirty  rooms,  adapted  and  devoted 
to  its  business.  These  councilors  hold  their  appointments  di- 
rectly from  the  Executive,  and  during  competency  and  good 
conduct.  The  "ordinary"  give  their  whole  attention  to  tb 
office,  are  paid  by  the  state,  and  pensioned  when  too  old  to  work. 
The  "  extraordinary  "  are  all  professors,  holding  prominent  state 
positions,  and  are  advisory  but  not  working  members  of  the 
council.  iTwo  of  the  councilors  are  jurists,  one  a  physician,  the 
others  practical  school  men  ;  the  chief  auditor  is  a  financier  am 
the  chief  recorder  an  archivist ;  Le.^  in  the  niinute  division  d 
labor,  professional  as  well  as  otherwise,  obtaining  in  these  old 
countries,  the  persons  last  mentioned  have  been  thoroughly] 
educated  for  and  become  skilled  in  their  specialties,  and  ar(S 
then  put  into  this  state  educational  ^oard  in  view  of  theil 
adaptation  for  the  special  as  well  as  general  duties  of  such  a 
board.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  board  or  council  dete^ 
mines  all  questions  of  school-house  sites,  repairs,  buildings,  aa 
well  as  all  sorts  of  provision  for  and  management  of  schools, 
both  internal  and  external.  Hence  the  presumed  need,  in  such 
a  board,  of  medical,  juridical,  financial,  registerial,  a^  well  as 
educational  experience  and  ability.  Further,  to  this  same  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  which  education  belongs,  belongs 
also  the  permanent  boards  of  public  health,  architecture,  an( 
police  with  which  the  school  board  has  always  more  or  less  to  da 
The  police  must  be  theoretically  an  important  element  in  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  common  school  education. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that,  over  and  above  their  duties,  in 
respect  of  these  incidentals  and  externals  of  a  school  systemj 
this  "  superior  school  council "  has  direct  control  of  all  mattera 

*  Lately  transferred  to  Heidelberg  University. 
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of  schooling  proper,  as  text-books,  courses  of  study,  qualifica- 
tions, examination,  appointment  and  salaries  of  teachers,  etc. 

Of  course,  with  an  authority  so  centralized  nothing  more  is 
to  be  asked  for  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  With  a  distinct, 
central  aim  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  every  educational  want 
(from  the  German  standpoint),  nothing  is  lacking  in  unity. 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  wanting  in  completeness  except 
provision  for  female  teachers  and  girls'  higher  schools.  All  de- 
mands of  permanence  of  policy  and  steadiness  of  action  are 
fully  met — perhaps  more  than  met — in  the  prolonged  tenure  of 
office.  Indeed,  this  last  element  may  be  in  the  way  of  health- 
ful change,  essential  to  growth  and  development ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans have  high  ideals,  are  steady  and  devoted  workers,  and  set 
much  store  by  their  official  positions  and  still  more  by  promo- 
tions and  dignities  that  generally  await  real  and  useful  merit. 
On  the  actual,  general  working  of  the  system,  a  little  more 
i  may  be  said.  The  lyceums,  gymnasiums,  and  pedagogiums 
i  were  mostly  in  their  origin  communal  or  city  endowed  schools, 
[  and  have  special  funds  under  special  management ;  but  are 
I  adopted  by  the  state,  embodied  with  needed  changes  into  the 
L  state  system,  assisted  more  or  less  from  state  funds,  and  are 
.  under  the  immediate  educational  and  disciplinary  control  of 
the  state  school  council. 

The  public  high  schools  are  partly  state  and  partly  commu- 
nal. They  are  confined  to  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  which 
must  provide  grounds,  buildings,  and  much  of  their  running 
cost,  while  the  state  contributes  to  professors'  salaries  and  con- 
trols courses  of  study,  appointments  of  teachers,  etc.  These 
'  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  superior  school 
.  council. 

The. common  schools,  2,000  in  number,  can  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  under  the  immediate  oversight  and  control  of  the 
.  state  council.  Hence  the  Grand  Duchy  is  divided  into  eleven 
!  school  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  district  school  councilor, 
an  executive  appointee,  with  state  authority,  with  much  the 
functions  of  a  county  superintendent.  He  has  a  mediate  over- 
sight of  common  schools,  must  make  stated  school  visits,  confer 
with  local  school  authorities,  look  to  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers, condition  of  school  houses  and  schools,  take  cognizance  of 
vacancies,  look  for  supplies,  and  receive  applications  of  teach- 
ers, and,  determining  all  matters  of  minor  importance  (but 
subject  to  appeals  by  the  local  to  the  superior  or  state  council), 
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report  upon  all  these  things  to  the  state  council.  Further, 
every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  common  school,  for 
which  the  commune  must  furnish  building  and  grounds,  all 
sites  and  plans  for  buildings,  however,  or  extended  repairs, 
needing  to  be  submitted  through  the  district  councilor  to  the 
state  council.  All  the  common  schools  are  "confessional" — 
either  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Israelitish, — as  elementary  intel- 
lectual and  religious  education  are  never  dissociated.  This  is  attain- 
able, because,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  smaller  communes  are 
wholly  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  while  in  the  larger  places 
there  are  generally  enough  of  each  confession  for  its  own 
schools.  This  religious  element  in  school  organization  explains 
the  composition  of  the  local  councils.  The  "Local  School 
Council "  consists  of  the  priest  or  pastor,  the  mayor*,  and  a 
teacher  as  ex-officio  members,  and  three  to  five  elective  mem- 
bers, of  whom  one  is  chosei>  by  the  communal  council  and  the 
others  by  the  citizens.  In  the  few  mixed  communes — Catholic 
and  Protestant — the  elective  membership  is  equitably  divided. 
This  local  school  council  has  immediate  oversight  of  local  school 
affairs,  subject  to  the  limitations  above  named,  and  recognizes 
the  district  councilor  as  its  immediate  superior. 

Such  is  the  organization  which  has  full  control  of  these 
schools,  with  this  exception,  that  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction  is  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  pastor  or  priest  and  his 
superiors  up  to  the  "  superior  church  council ",  which  is  also  a 
division  of  the  State  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Carlsruhe,  January ^  1873.  Wm.  H.  Young. 


^  »  ■» 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  THE  MUSES. 

The  writer  has  a  rare  old  book,  entitled,  "  A  Rhyming  Geog- 
raphy, or  a  Poetic  Description  of  the  United  States  of  America 
etc.  By  Victorianus  Clark.  Hartford:  1819."  Th&  rhymes 
are  not  always  the  best  and  the  poetry  is  poor,  but  the  work  is 
nevertheless  of  great  interest,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  quota- 
tions which  will  be  given.  The  rhymes  were  designed  to  be 
committed  to  memory  by  children,  the  author  claiming  that 
poetry  was  more  easily  remembered  than  prose. 

*  The  whole  population  lives  in  villages  and  towns,  there  being  no 
"  country  houses." 
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He  first  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  United  States  with 
the  more  distinguishing  features  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
etc.     Of  the  Ohio  river,  the  author  writes, — 

"  Boats  throughout  all  the  year  may  ride 
To  Pittsburgh  on  its  azure  tide ; 
And  in  the  Spring  when  murmuring  rills 
Bear  tribute  from  the  snowv  hills, 
The  stream  is  always  very  deep, 
Affording  vessels  twenty  feet. 


Again, 


"  Lake  Erie  ever  is  described. 
As  dangerous  on  every  side ; 
Here  rocks  project  into  the  lake, 
There  floats  the  fatal  water  snake." 


Of  New  England,  the  poet  affirms  that — 

"The  climate  's  healthy  through  the  year 
From  smiling  spring 'to  winter  drear; 
So  speaks  the  plaintive  village  bell 
Which  mourns  the  dead  with  solemn  knell." 

Here  the  author  alludes  to  the  common  practice  of  toiling  the 
age  by  a  distinct  stroke  of  the  bell  for  each  year. 
Ill  education  the  palm  is  given  to  New  England, — 

"  There 's  no  spot  on  this  earthly  ball 
Where  common  people  one  and  all, 
Of  male  and  female  population, 
Can  boast  of  equal  education." 

The  following  lines  are  worthy  of  note  — 

"By  talents  and  by  worth  alone. 
Are  candidates  for  office  known , 
And  he  who  asks  to  be  elected 
Is  very  sure  to  be  rejected." 

The  character  of  the  people  of  Vermont  is  thus  set  forth — 

"  These  mountaineers  are  hardy,  rough, 
Good  nature  and  good  sense  enough ; 
Their  bravery  is  proverbial, 
Religion  Congregational." 

The  following  bit  of  natural  history  is  given  — 

"Some  men  employed  to  sink  a  well 
In  Burlington,  the  curious  tell, 
Four  fathoms  deep,  frogs  torpid  found. 
Like  stones  imbedded  in  the  ground ; 
The  frogs  rejoiced  to  see  the  day. 
Began  to  leap  about  and  play  ! 

Too  quick  transition  to  the  light. 

They  died  and  sunk  in  second  night." 

In  that  day  there  were  no  railroads,  and  even  canals  were 
rare.  But  Massachusetts  had  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  is 
thus  described, — 
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"  Ttie  great  canal  call'd  Middlesex, 
Boston  with  Merrimac  connects ; 
'T  is  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  yards  wide, 
N  And  on  its  surface  travelers  ride, 

Throughs  swamps  and  rivers,  rocks  and  ledges. 
Floating  on  terraqueous  sledges." 

The  author,  living  in  Connecticut,  "  the  land  of  steady  hab- 
its ",  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Rhode  Island,^- 

"  All  Christians  here  support  religion 

By  voluntary  contribution ; 
^  For  contracts  have  no  binding  force. 
Made  with  the  clergy,  and  of  course 
Reduced  to  very  low  condition 
Are  morals,  virtue,  and  religion. 
X  West  of  the  Bay  *s  a  moral  waste 

Unknown  t*  improvement,  science,  taste ; 

The  people  there  are  dissolute. 

Of  every  privilege  destitute ;  "  etc.,  etc. 

'  But  let  us  turn  to  the  West,  and  see  what  the  poet  says  of 

Ohio  and  other  Western  States.    Of  the  then  chief  towns  of 
Ohio,  we-read — 

"  The  town  of  Marietta  stands 
Upon  Ohio's  w^estern  strand ; 
This  village  is  becoming  wealthy, 
And  is  accounted  very  healthy ; 
But  Galliopolis,  a  town 
First  peopled  from  old  France,  and  found 
,  Upon  a  bend  of  this  great  river, 

Has  suffered  from  the  yellow  fever.* 
The  town  of  Chillicothe  stands 
Begirt  witn  fine  luxuriant  lands, 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto, 
One  hundred  miles  from  the  Ohio. 

Athens  as  yet  of  puerile  size 

Up  the  fine  stream  Hockhocking  lies ; 

The  only  college  in  this  state, 

(By  law  establish'd  but  of  late,) 

In  this  delightful  village  stands 

Endowed  with  many  fertile  lands. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Fine  springs  every  where  abound 
Good  mill-seats  are  rarely  found. 
Bears  and  deer  are  often  seen. 
Fish  abound  in  every  stream  ; 
The  woodlands  boast  the  sugar-tree, 
The  chestnut,  oak,  and  hiccory. 
And  other  kinds  a  double  score, 
With  the  majestic  sycamore ; 
Near  Marietta,  one  of  these 
Ancient  Titan-planted  trees, 
By  actual  measurement  was  found 
To  be  just  sixty  feet  around. 

Iron  is  on  Hockhocking  found, 
Coal  mines  in  various  parts  abound.'' 

*  Generated  by  the  uncommon  filthlness  of  the  place. 
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In  Indiana  the  chief  towns  are  given  as  follows  — 

"  Vincennes  now  the  largest  town 
Is'  fifty  leagues  up  Wabash  found  ; 
Tho'  seat  of  government,  this  place 
Is  peopled  by  a  mongrel  race, 
Of  French  extraction  mean  and  base. 
The  other  towns  are  Washington,  \ 

Wabash,  Greenville,  and  Harrison." 

The  minerals  of  this  state  are  thus  enumerated — 

"  Salt  springs  are  on  the  Wabash  found 
And  coal  beds  in  this  state  abound ; 
It  has  a  silver  mine,  but  sore 
Laments  the  want  of  iron  ore.'* 

We  commend  the  sore  lamentation  of  the  people  of  Indiana 

to  the  earnest  attention  of  the  present  State  Geologist ! 

The  muse  of  geography  thus  sings  of  Illinois — 

"  The  first  town  is  Kaskaskia ; 
The  second  is  Kahokia. 
Kaskaskia  on  Kaskaskia  stands 
Twelve  miles  from  Mississippi's  strand. 
Kahokia,  the  second  town, 
Upon  Kahokia  creek  is  found. 
Goshen  (the  third  town)  rising  fair 
Graces  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  Religion  and  Manners  "  of  Kentucky, 
we  find  the  following  poetic  strains — 

"  Kentucky's  laws  make  no  provision 
For  the  supporting  of  religion ; 
And  as  it  had  its  population, 
From  almost  every  foreign  nation, 
Of  manners  we  can  only  tell 
That  each  man  's  his  own  parallel. 
Like  the  wild  Arabs  without  home 
The  poorer  sort  the  forest  roam  ; 
Sometimes  a  little  hut  they  build, 
Sometimes  a  little  land  they  till ; 
But  chiefly  upon  game  depend, 
From  the  wide  wood  and  mountain  den. 
And  when  the  Ve  eaten  up  the  range 
This  for  a  thicker  wild  they  change." 

The  Connecticut-  poet  appears  to  have  had  little  reverence  for 
old  Virginia — 

"  Whole  counties  here  no  house  afford. 
No  altar  sacred  to  the  Lord  ; 
For  this  state's  laws  make  no  provision 
For  the  supporting  of  religion. 

Here  are  two  classes,  and  no  more. 

The  very  rich  and  very  poor. 

On  their  plantations  separate 

The  planters  live  in  princely  state. 

Tho'  here  the  base  concomitants 

Of  slavery,  pride  and  indolence, 

Have  tainted  and  depraved  their  morals 
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And  op'd  the  shitces  to  all  evils  ; 

Yet  men  of  worth  are  sometimes  found 

And  men  of  <»tnius  here  abound  : 

To  wit,  tire  patriot  Washington, 

With  Jefferson  and  Madison, 

Our  worthy  President  Monroe, 

And  others  but  a  grade  below." 

In  1819  the  Indian  tribes  had  not  been  driven  out  of  Georgia, 
and  the  author  thus  describes  the  "  savages  " — 

"  The  western  section  of  the  state, 
.   Where  soil  is  of  the  choicest  fate, 

Is  still  claim 'd  by  those  savages, 

Now  called  the  Creeks  or  Muskogees. 

They  are  brave,  hardy,  politic, 

Learn  writing  and  arithmetic ; 

An  agricultural  life  they  lead. 

Train  up  the  bullock  and  the  steed  ; 

They  guide  the  plough  and  milk  the  kine,    . 

They  shear  the  sheep  and  prune  the  vine  ; 

Skill'd  in  mechanic  art  are  some. 

Who  ply  the  anvil,  wheel,  and  loom." 

The  character  of  the  white  people  of  Georgia  is  not  so  favor- 
ably drawn — 

"  Drinking  and  gaming,  sloth  and  pride, 
Here  pain  the  eyes  on  every  side  ; 
And  every  virtue  hence  has  flown, 
Save  hospitality  alone." 

In  a  note   the  author  thinks  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
"  general  description." 
The  colleges  of  South  Carolina  are  thus  described — 

"Three  colleges  from  ancient  date, 
Have  been  established  in  this  state ; 
But  these  are  all  unknown  to  fame 
And  all  unworthy  of  the  name ; 
For  tho'  they  boast  their  college  rules 
They  are  in  fact  but  grammar  schools." 

It  appears  that  the  buffalo  was  to  be  found  in  this  state  in 

1819— 

"Here  range  bears,  deer,  the  buffaloe, 
The  catamount  and  panther  too."  * 

In  describing  New  Orleans,  the  poetic  muse  fairly  broke 
down,  and  the  author  gives  us  the  following  interesting  prose  : 

"The  fashionable  part  of  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parties,  who 
have  each  their  respective  ball  rooms.  Into  that  of  the  whiteSy  none  are 
admitted  who  are  known  to  be  tainted  with  negro  blood.  Into  that  of 
the  yellowBy  none  can  enter  who  have  not  some  white  blood  in  their 
veins.  The  white  gentlemen  are  here  admitted  freely,  and  they  gener- 
ally prefer  it  to  the  other.  It  is  always  superior  to  the  other  in' the  ele- 
gance of  its  decorations,  and  the  splendor  and  dress  of  the  company. 
There  are  here  two  French  theatres.  They  are  open  three  times  a  week, 
but  the  fullest  and  most  brilliant  audience  is  on  Sunday  evening.  Bil- 
liards are  the  general  amusement  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon ; 
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the  stroke  of  the  cue  and  the  mace  then  resounding  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other.  In  a  word,  New  Orleans,  in  the  licentiousness  of  its 
morals,  rivals  the  corruption  of  the  old  world." 

St.  Louis  was  then  a  mere  village  in  the  great  Louisiana  ter- 
ritory. At  that  time  New  York  city  contained  94,000  inhabi- 
tants, less  than  Cleveland  now  contains.  Cincinnati  had  the 
rank  of  a  town  of  the  eighth  class,  and  contained  2,500  people. 
Marietta  and  Chillicothe  were  then  towns  of  the  tenth  class, 
and  had  each  a  population  of  1,500  persons.  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Toledo,  and  Dayton  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  three 
leading  tow.ns  in  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  Kahokia,  and  Goshen, 
present  to  day  a  sad  contrast  with  Chicago,  Springfield,  Peoria, 
Bloomington,  etc. 

The  author  of  this  quaint  old  geography,  while  not  a  poet, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  rare  man.  The  writer  of  this  notice, 
when  a  boy,  knew  him  as  he  contentedly  followed  the  vocation  of 
a  stage  driver  between  a  small  town  in  Litchfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, and  Hartfprd.  He  was  full  of  life,  and  everybody 
liked  to  ride  with  him  and  hear  him  talk,  for  he  was  not  only 
a  delightful  story-teller,  but  had  a  rare  fund  of  wisdom  on 
almost  all  topics.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  the  village 
where  he  lived,  was  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school  (and 
a  most  instructive  and  entertaining  superintendent  he  was), 
and  he  often  represented  his  town  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
Legislature  of  Connecticut.  It  should  be  stated  that  his  was 
not  an  ordinary  stage-coach  with  an  isolated  driver's  seat,  but 
rather  an  open  hack,  so  that  the  conversation  was  free  and  un- 
reserved, and  he  was  ever  ready  with  wisdom  and  wit  to  enter 
the  lists  with  lawyers,  judges,  divines, — men  of  high  degree  or 
low  degree, — and  so  a  ride  with  Deacon  Clark  was  a  memorable 
thing.  His  town  never  had  a  more  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious representative  in  the  General  Assembly. 

He  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
he  had  the  rhymes  of  his  geography  by  heart.  In  his  vocation, 
he  was  employed  to  do  errands  and  transact  no  small  amount 
of  business  which,  in  these  days,  belongs  to  express  companies. 
He  always  trusted  to  his  memory,  but  he  had  odd  ways  of 
assisting  it.  Once  the  writer,  when  a  boy,  wanted  him  to  buy 
in  Hartford,  "  Anthon's  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary."  He 
at  once  exclaimed,  "  Anthem's  lamper-eels'  Classical  Dictiona- 
ry ;  I  shall  certainly  remember  it ! "  He  brought  the  book  on 
his  return.  e.  b.  a. 
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It  is  a  hopeful  omen  that  educators  are  beginning  to  percive  a 
distinction  between  the  theory  of  grammar  and  the  art  of  gram- 
mar. It  is  still  more  hopeful  that  attempts  are  being  made  to 
teach  the  art  of  grammar  separate  from  the  theory.  The  issue, 
therefore,  of  a  text-book  to  aid  in  teaching  the  art  of  grammar, 
or  language  culture,  is  hailed  with  no  little  delight. 

The  object  of  Hadley's  Lessons  is  not  only  praiseworthy,  but 
the  book  is  a  long  stride  in  advance  of  anything  else  on  the 
subject  in  the  catalogues  of  our  text-books.  In*  fact,  it  is 
unique,  and  stands  altogether  alone — the  only  thing  of  the 
kind,  in  one  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  depart- 
ments of  school  and  family  instruction.  As  such,  it  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  its  significance 
and  importance  too  highly. 

The  book  is  also  highly  meritorious  in  perceiving  that  lan- 
guage culture  is  largely  primary  work,  and*needs  to  begin  with 
the  pupil  at  an  early  age — that  the  study  of  the  art  of  grammar 
precedes  that  of  its  theory.  The  author  hence  calls  his  book, 
**  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Grammar",  and  de- 
clares that  his  aim  has  been  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of 
children. 

These  steps  are  real  progress,  in  the  right  direction.  They 
mark  an  era  in  the  development  of  modern  education  —  from 
and  beyond  which  progress  must  not  only  be  more  rapid,  but 
also  more  desirable,  because  in  the  main  starting  from  the  right 
point  and  going  in  the  right  direction.  Hence,  the  joy  with 
which  this  work  is  greeted.  Mr.  Hadley  has  both  the  genius  to 
perceive  a  new  and  tjue  path  and  the  enterprise  to  be  the  first 
to  walk  in  it. 

And  yet,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  first  effort,  it  has  seri- 
ous defects.  It  can  be  received  only  as  a  first  and  pioneer 
movement,  to  be  speedily  followed  and  superseded  by  some- 
thing better  than  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  fails  fully  to  grasp  the  true  idea  and 
place  of  language  lessons.  He  perceives  that  they  are  intro- 
ductory work,  but  does  not  see  how  early  they  need  to  be 
introduced.     His  first  chapters  begin  at  altogether  too  advanced 

*Hadley's  Lessons  in  Language.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  Grammar.    Designed  for  Children,    Chicago :  Hadley  Brothers. 
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a  stage.  A  long  series  of  lessons  is  needed  before  his  begin. 
His  first  lesson  tries,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  grapple  with 
the  idea  of  a  sentence,  and  then  at  once  flies  off  in  a  tangent 
after  capital  letters — both  subjects  that  belong  ipuch  nearer  the 
end  than  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  language  lessons. 

In  the  next  place,  the  work  lacks  method  and  gradation. 
Many  of  its  after-lessons  are  really  more  elementary  than  the 
first  ones.  The  first  lesson  on  objects,  expressive  of  the  sub- 
stantive idea,  is  the  thirty-third^  the  previous  ones  having  been 
taken  up  with  the  sentence,  capitals,  punctuation,  and  even 
rhetorical  figures,  such  as  apostrophe  and  personification.  This 
is  method  and  gradation  with  a  vengeance.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  Latin  student,  who  when  asked  the  ordo  of  a  Latin  sen- 
tence, answered,  '^  Perfect  disorder!  "  A  more  complete  jumble 
and  disorder  of  topics,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  con- 
ceive. 

Again,  a  picture-lesson  is  introduced,  as  the  fiftieth  lesson, 
whereas  it  should  be  nearly  or  quite  the  first.  The  eye  is  one 
of  the  first  of  the  senses  to  be  appealed  to,  and  at  first  perhaps 
the  most  serviceable  and  effective  of  them  all.  Any  series  of 
language  lessons  that  waits  till  the  fiftieth  number  before  di- 
rectly appealing  to  it.  is  sadly  neglectful  of  the  proper  means 
and  elements  of  culture.  There  is  an  almost  total  failure, 
either  to  b^gin  at  the  right  place,  or  to  proceed  in  natural  and 
progressive  steps. 

Another  defect  is  the  lack  of  adaptation.  Some  of  the  matter 
is  adapted  to  mere  children,  as  it  should  be ;  while  much  of  it 
is  adapted  only  to  advanced  pupils.  Illustrations  of  this  have 
already  been  given.  No  single  book  should,  or  can  successfully, 
comprise  so  much.  It  is  neither  a  primary  book,  nor  an  ad- 
vanced one.  It  is  partly  both,  and  hence  is  truly  neither. 
The  introduction  of  so  many  advanced  topics  necessitates  the 
omission  of  a  large  portion  of  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  in  a 
primary  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author  even  perceived 
what  is  best  and  necessary  in  primary  drill  in  language.  He 
has  glimpses  of  it,  but  glimpses  only.  He  sees  the  road,  but 
he  has  never  explored  it.  His  book  points  us  to  the  way, 
but  somebody  else  must  map  it  out  for  eager  little  feet  to 
tread. 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  while  the  work  has  been  joyfully 
greeted  by  advanced  teachers,  and  will  considerably  aid  them 
in  their  work,   it  will  hardly  come  Into  very  general  use. 
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Those  teachers  who  are  not  already  trained  so  as  scarcely  to 
need  it,  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  a  practical,  permanent 
success  in  their  classes. 

Any  adequate  language-drill  must  begin  with  the  mere 
child,  before  Wrong  conceptions  and  bad  habits  of  speech  are 
formed  —  at  least  before  these  harden  into  inveterate  habits. 
There  may  be  still  earlier  steps,  but  it  must  certainly  go  back 
so  far  as  to  show  the  distinction  between  things  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  first  representative  is  naturally  a  picture, 
as  in  the  word  method.  Then  the  proper  word-representation 
may  follow.  Thus,  a  picture  of  a  cat  may  first  be  given,  with 
the  necessary  illustration  that  it  is  not  a  cat,  but  simply  repre- 
sents one.  Then  the  word  "cat"  is  given,  with  a  similar 
illustration,  that  will  then  readily  be  grasped.  ^ 

In  these  steps,  all  that  the  children  perceive — and  they  must 
perceive,  and  not  the  teacher  for  them  —  they  must  be  led  to 
express  in  simple,  but  complete,  non-eliptical  sentences. 
Elipsis,  contraction,  is  essentially  an  advanced  operation,  ex- 
pressive of  culture  and  strength,  and  not  of  primary  ignorance 
and  weakness.  If  they  perceive  points  not  specifically  in  the 
lesson — as  they  usually  will,  more  or  less — it  is  not  best  to  re- 
press them,  but  only  pleasantly  and  unperceived  by  them  to 
lead  them  back  again  to  the  point  in  hand. 

Next,  naturally  follows  the  illustration  of  the  substantive 
idea  —  though  that  term  should  not  be  given  to  the  children  — 
through  the  names  of  ebjects.  Ask  for  the  names  of  things. 
See  how  many  the  children  can  give,  and  who  can  give  the 
most,  and  gradually  bring  them  to  understand  that  everything 
has  a  name,  and  that  every  name  denotes  a  corresponding 
thing,  or  object. 

Here  there  may  be  a  question  whether  qualities  or  actions 
follow  next.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  child-mind  is  most  likely 
to  notice  actions  first  and  most,  rather  than  qualities.  The 
boy  notices  what  his  dog  does,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
does  not  derive  his  ideas  of  quality  through  action.  His  dog  is 
"good",  because  he  plays,  or  drives  the  chickens  from  the  door. 
As  before,  actions  must  be  named  and  catalogued  indefinitely, 
and  fully  and  correctly  expressed. 

From  the  first,  the  perceptions  of  the  children  must  be 
called  constantly  into  play  in  criticisms  upon  one  another. 
Each  one  may  be  called  upon  to  express  the  same  thing, 
and  the   judgment-  of   all    exercised  in  determining  whose 
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expression  is  best.  The  teacher,  meanwhile,  mupt  guide  every- 
thing, but  with  an  unseen  hand,  telling  little  directly,  but  not 
failing  to  see  that  in  the  end  the  right  expression  is  brought 
out,  and  that  the  children  all  clearly  see  that  it  is  the  right 
and  best  expression. 

And  these  lessons  should  not  be  hurried  over.  Each  individ- 
ual one  should  be  brief — never  long  or  tiresome.  But  the  point 
needs  to  be  drilled  upon,  in  varied  and  varying  methods  and 
lessons,  until  it  is  fully  mastered.  Haste  is  to  be  made  slowly. 
If  several  terms  be  required  to  give  a  proper  perception  and 
expression  of  object  and  action,  time  is  not  lost.  When  you 
hav^  secured  so  much,  you  have  secured  two  most  important 
and  fundamental  things  :  1.  A  knowledge  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate,— though  perhaps  without  their  names, — whicW  is  the  true 
basis  and  root  of  all  grammar  and  analysis  \  and,  2.  A  knowl- 
edge how  to  Use  subject  and  predicate  correctly  in  speech.  The 
latter  has  been  the  direct  object,  and  will  be  gained  as  it  never 
is  under  the  old  method,  while  the  former  has  also  been  secured. 

Following  the  right  use  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  or  ob- 
jects and  actions,  come  qualities,  or  the  adjective  and  adverbial 
ideas ;  for  they  are  really  but  two  varieties  of  one  leading  idea, 
that  of  the  quality  of  an  object  or  of  an  action.  Here  the  road 
expands  into  a  broad  field,  with  so  many  avenues  or  foot-walks, 
that  it  can  not  now  be  followed.  With  the  farther  idea  of  the 
connective,  these  points  include  all  there  is  in  language,  and 
80  of  language-culture,  except  perhaps  words  of  euphony ;  for 
it  will  be  found  that  all  interjections  that  are  more  than  mere 
euphony,  are  contracted  sentences  or  substitutes  for  them. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  suggested  a  starting- 
point  and  some  subsequent  steps,  for  the  construction  of  the 
most  needed  of  all  text-books  at  the  present  time — a  systematic 
and  thoroughly  graded  text-book  in  language  lessons,  taking 
the  child  from  the  nursery,  and,  before  he  is  through  with  his 
primary  training,  or  enters  upon  the  theory  of  grammar,  car- 
rying him  to  a  fluent  and  accurate  use  of  speech,  such  as  is 
never  attained  by  the  methods  now  in  vogue. 

Drill  in  language  must  indeed  be  continued  through  all  our 
educational  curriculum.  But  the  great  need  is  •  for  a  fitting 
text-book  on  the  subject  for  our  lowest  primary  work — though 
I  do  not  know  but  I  ought  to  call  it  our  highest  work. 

Kenesaw,  Neb.  A.  D.  Williams. 
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DRAWING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  reasons  for  teaching  drawing  in  our  common  schools  are 
many  and  various,  but  they  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes. 

1st.  Drawing  is  a  means  of  training  the  pupils  to  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  and  tends  directly  to  secure  manual  skill. 
Since  the  object  of  the  elementary  instruction  of  our  common 
schools  is  to  secure  the  mental  development  of  the  pupils  and 
to  enable  them  to  use  the  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed, 
rather  than  to  fit  them  for  any  specific  trade  or  employment, 
the  reason  now  stated  is  the  most  valid  that  can  be  urged  for 
adding  drawing  to  the  list  of  studies  authorized  in  our  common 
schools.  Singing  has  proved  a  valuable  means  of  training  the 
ear  and  the  voice  of  children.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  ob- 
serve accurately,  and  of  the  hand  to  execute  with  precision, 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  In  fact,  the  American  people 
have  fallen  behind  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  use  of 
educational  appliances  adapted  to  develop  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties. Drawing,  if  properly  taught,  must  ever  prove  a  most 
effective  means  of  enabling  pupils  to  use  the  eye  and  the  hand 

2d.  Drawing  is  an  aid  to  the  pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
common  English  branches.  Whenever  a  new  branch  is  added 
to  the  course  of  study,  there  are  always  found  those  who  have 
much  to  say  about  crowding  more  work  into  our  common 
schools,  and  overtasking  the  pupils.  Pupils  may  be  overtasked 
if  but  one  study  is  authorized,  and  any  one  of  the  several 
studies  authorized  may  receive  so  much  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils,  that  it  shall  lead  to  the  neglect  of  other 
studies  equally  important.  Doubtless  many  men,  now  in 
active  life,  will  find  .an  illustration  in  point  by  recalling  how 
much  time  and  effort  were  formerly  bestowed  upon  arithmetic 
in  many  schools,  and  how  little  attention  was  given  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  proper  use  of  the  English  language.  So  far  as 
drawing  is  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  those  branches  which 
are  of  acknowledged  importance,  it  should  certainly  find  a  place 
in  our  schools.  By  the  general  adoption  of  map-drawing,  it  is 
already  admitted  that  drawing  is  serviceable  in  the  acquisition 
of  one  of  the  common  English  branches.  Wherever  it  has  been 
fairly  tried,  drawing,  has  been  found  an  aid  to  primary  pupils 
in  learning  the  elements  of  reading  and  arithmetical  notation. 
Drawing  is  also  a  preparation  for  the  skillful  use  of  the  pen. 
We  are  told  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  drawing  had  fewer 
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I  enthusiastic  advocates  than  at  present,  a  convention  of  school- 
masters in  London,  who  had  made  instruction  in  drawing  gen- 
eral in  their  schools  for  a  year,  as  an  experiment,  passed  this 
resolution : 

"That  half  of  the  time  previously  given  to  writing  had  been  given  to 
drawing,  with  the  result  that  the  writing  had  been  better,  and  the  power 
of  drawing  was  a  *  elekr  gain.*  " 

3d.  Drawing  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  those  employments 
in  which  drawings  are  made  or  used.  The  house  builder,  the 
machinist,  and  other  artisans,  are  often  obliged  to  work  from 
,  drawings,  hence  the  evident  advantage  of  their  having  such  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  drawing  readily 
and  accurately.  Those  who  furnish  the  plans  of  buildings, 
those  who  contrive  the  decorations  of  our  structures,  and  other 
\  artists  who  present  to  the  eye  that  which  shall  supply  our 
'■  needs  or  gratify  our  tastes,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing. 
I  Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  teaching  drawing  because  of 
its  relation  to  certain  industrial  pursuits.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
direct  preparation  for  certain  employments,  is  the  weakest  of 
the  arguments  we  have  considered*  in  favor  of  teaching  draw- 
ing in  our  common  schools.  The  industrial  value  of  drawing 
is  very  great,  but  that  is  not  the  main  reason,  and  should  never 
be  urged  as  such  for  making  it  one  of  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion authorized  by  law  in  every  public  school  of  the  state.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  because  certain  trades  or  arts  can  not  be  successfully 
carried  on  without  it,  then  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ted that  the  object  of  our  common  schools  is  to  fit  pupils  for 
certain  specific  employments,  and,  instead  of  being  schools  for 
the  development  of  the  pupils'  powers  in  that  order  and  in  that 
harmony  that  will  be  the  best  general  preparation  for  asuccess- 
1  ful  life,  in  whatever  vocation  the  pupils  may  engage,  our  schools 
'  are  polytechnic  schools  in  which  pupils  enter  at  once  upon  a 
«ort  of  apprenticeship  to  certain  trades  or  arts.  But  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  state,  or  of  any  sister  state,  never  have 
been,  never  should  be,  and  never  will  be  polytechnic  institu- 
tions. Our  common  schools  are  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  in  the  state.  We  do  not  ask  the  parent  to  decide  their 
future  employments,  and  then  adopt  studies  accordingly.  In 
these  schools,  we  furnish  elementary  instruction,  and  endeavor 
to  have  each  pupil,  as  his  age,  capacity,  and  time  will  admit, 
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secure  that  general  education  which  will  best  prepare  him  for 
the  duties  of  life,  whether  he  be  artist,  or  artisan,  or  neither. 
To  develop  the  real  manhood  of  the  pupil,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  and  the  motives  of  developing  it,  is  the  work 
of  the  common  school.  Drawing  is  a  means  to  this  end.  It  is 
an  essential  means  of  development  during  that  period  of  life  in 
which  most  children  attend  the  common  school. 

Mathematical  studies  are  no  more  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculties  than  is  drawing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Arithmetic  should  not  be 
made  an  end  in  itself,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
preparation  for  the  counting-room.  Drawing  should  not  be 
made  an  end  in  itself,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for  the  shop  or  s-tudio.  Both  have  their 
chief  value  in  our  common  schools,  as  means  of  elementary 
education,  and  each,  in  its  place  and  proper  proportion,  is 
equally  important.  J.  C.  Greenough. 

State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  L 


"IS    OWING    TO.'' 

Some  time  ago  I  received  the  following  brief  letter  from  a 
gentleman  in  Iowa : 

Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nov.  6,  1872.     j 

W.  D.  Henkle — Dear  Sir :  Is  not  the  use  of  "  is  owing  to  "  (National 
Teacher  for  Sept. '  72,  p.  344,  1.  24)  for  "  is  according  to,"  or  "  it  depends 
on,"  a  gross  provinciansm  ?  Yours  truly,  Benj.  Talbot. 

I  was  too  busy  when  this  letter  was  received  to  answer  it  im- 
mediately. On  finding  time  a  few  weeks  afterwards  to  reply,  I 
referred  to  the  National  Teacher,  and  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  and  discovered  that  I  was  the  offender.  The  passage 
is  from  the  phonographic  report  of  a  discussion  at  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Put-In  Bay,  last  July  — 

"  Ogden  :  Then  I  want  to  appeal  to  this  body  of  teachers,  whether  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  work  ?    How  is  it.  Brother  Henkle  ? 

"Henkle:  It  is  owing  to  what  the  work  is." 

Before  making  the  reference  I  had  concluded  to  defend  the 
expression ;  but,  after  discovering  my  relation  to  it,  the  conclu- 
sion was  strengthened.  It  is  natural  to  defend  our  own  acts. 
I  replied  accordingly.     But,  on  reconsidering  the  matter,  I 
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thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  teachers  to 
know  the  nature  of  my  defense.  I  have,  therefore,  to  thank 
Mr.  Talbot  for  the  occasion  he  has  given  me  to  discuss  an  inter- 
esting point  in  language. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  I  have,  in  my  reading,  ob- 
served the  following  instances  of  the  phrase  — 

"  A  comparison  of  the  analogous  forms  in  cognate  languages  is  calcu- 
lated to  tnrow  light  both  on  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  on  the 
causes  to  which  their  affinity  u  owing :  as  the  sculpture  of  th^  Greeks 
may  be. illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  their  poetry,  and  their  poetry, 
by  comparing  it  with  their  sculpture."'— /Sir  Geo.  Comewall  Lewis's  Ro- 
mance Languages  J  London,  1862,  p.  39. 

"  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-coast  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language,  (according  to  the  opinion  of  some  philologists),  or  to 
the  comparative  exemption  enjoyed  by  those  countries  from  the  inroads 
and  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  races,  (particularly  in  the  case  of  Venice,) 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  dia- 
lects of  these  districts,  though  widely  differing  both  from  the  written 
Italian  and  from  one  another,  have  not  the  chief  part  of  the  consonant 
terminations  which  distinguish  all  the  other  dialects  of  Northern  Italv." 
-i6.,  p.  98. 

"His  famous  essay,  *0n  the  Vedas,'  appeared  in  the  'Asiatic  Re- 
searches" for  1805,  (vol.  viii),  and,  owing  to  his  very  extensive  library  of 
manuscripts,  and  that  rare  command  of  the  language  which  he  possessed, 
and  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  more  or  less  thorough  examination  of 
nearly  all  of  them,  it  presented  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole  body 
of  Vedic  literature  as  nas  not  even  yet  been  surpassed." — Whitney* s  Ori- 
ental and  Linguistic  Studies^  1873,  p.  1.  ' 

In  the  first  quotation,  "  the  cause  to  which  their  affinity  'is 
owing"  means  "  the  cause  on  which  their  affinity  depends''/^  in 
the  second,  *^  whether  this  is  otoing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea- 
coast",  means  "whether  this  depends  on  the  influence  of  the 
sea-coast";  and,  in  the  third,  ^^oivingto^^  means  "because  of" 
or  "  on  account  of." 

"  But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and  cul- 
ture still  more. — Blair* s  Rhetoric,  3  vols.,  8th  ed.,  London,  1801,  p.  21,  vol.  1. 

'•To  those  who  have  read  his  works,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
add  the  name  of  Degerando ;  an  author  between  whose  general  views 
and  my  own,  I  have  been  peculiarly  flattered  to  remark  a  striking  coinci- 
dence ;  and  whose  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  establish,  I  would  willingly  believe,  is  owing  more  to  the 
imperfect  statement  I  have  yet  given  of  my  opinions,  than  to  the  un- 
soundness of  the  arguments  which  led  me  to  adopt  them." — Dugald  Stew- 
irt's  WorkSy  11  vols.,  Hamilton*s  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1865,  vol.  5,  p.  128. 

"  Owing  to  the  great  length  of  this  tense — dS-do-ka-mi — the  termina- 
tions fell  oflT  without  any  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  connecting 
vowel  being  felt  to  be  required,  as  it  had  been  in  the  present  of  the  pro- 
tracted stem." — Peile*s  (Jreek  and  Latin  Etymology,  London,  1871,  p.  178. 

*' Probably,  however,  they  differed  so  much  that  the  provincial  differ- 
ences now  existing  in  England  may  be  owing  to  original  differences  of 
dialect  in  these  tribes. — Fowler* s  English  Eng.  Language,  New  York,  1872, 
p.  83. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  these  examples  owing  to  is  used 
in  senses  that  Mr.  Talbot  seems  to  consider  SiS  provincial. 

The  following  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  says  in  his  quarto  diction- 
ary, (see  8th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1799),  vol.  2  — 

"  Owing,  part.,  [from  owe.  A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among 
writers,  to  use  owing^  the  active  participle  of  owe^  in  a  passive  sense,  for 
owed  or  due.  Of  this  impropriety  some  writers  were  aware,  and  having 
no  quick  sense  of  the  force  of  English  words,  have  used  due^  in  the  sense 
of  consequence  or  imputation,  which  by  other  writers  is  used  only  of 
debt.  We  say  the  money  is  due  to  me ;  they  say,  likwise,  the  effect  \» 
due  to  the  cause.]" 

He  then  gives  three  meanings :  "  1.  Consequential ;  2.  Due 
as  a  debt;  3.  Imputed  to,  as  an  agent." 

Under  the  first  he  gives  this  quotation  from  Atterbury  :— 

"This  was  owing  to  an  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  lifcy  and  an 
aversion  to  the  pomp  of  it." 

Under  the  second,  the  following  from  Dry  den  and  Locke:— 

"  You  are  both  too  bold  ; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  you." 

"  The  debt,  owing  from  one  country  to  the  other,  can  not  be  paid  with 
real  effects  sent  thither  to  that  value." 

In  these  examples  he  says  ^^due  is  undoubtedly  the  proper 
word. 
Under  the  third,  the  following  from  Locke  and  Swift : — 

"If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to 
labour,  w^e  shall  find  in  most  of  them  99-10Cth8  to  be  on  the  account  of 
labor." 

"The  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not  to  be  limited  any 
more  than  that  of  struggles  between  nobles  and  commons ;  the  ruin  of 
Greece  was  owing  to  the  former,  as  th     of  Rome  was  to  the  latter." 

In  Latham's  Johnson's  Dictionaary  no  change  is  made  except 
that  "  Due  as  a  debt  "  is  put  first,  and  "  Consequential ",  sec- 
ond, and  the  remarks  in  brackets  are  put  last  and  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Todd. 

The  following  is  from  Reed's  Graham's  English  Synonyms, 
p.  165 : — 

"  That  is  owing  which  is  to  be  referred  to  an  origin  or  source ;  that  is 
due  which  ought  to  be  paid  as  a  debt.  Justice  is  due  to  all  men.  It  um 
owing  to  this  difficulty  that  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  In  the  first  of 
these  examples,  justice  is  qualified  as  due — i.  e.j  to  be  paid  as  a  natural 
right.  In  the  second,  the  difl[iculty  is  mentioned  as  the  origin  or  cause 
of  the  plan  not  succeeding. 

"In  such  sentences  as  **The  money  is  owing",  "  It  was  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  scholars",  &c.,  both  words  are,  undoubtedly,  mis- 
applied.." 

Soule's  English  Synonymes  has,  p.  286,  "  Ovdng  to.  Attribu- 
table to ;  ascribable  to ;  traceable  to." 
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The  following  from  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  1, 
ch.  6,  is  given  in  Richardson's  Dictionary,  p.  1404  : — 

"  I  suppose  the  lightness  which  is  remarked  in  the  coins  of  Edward 
VI,  was  owing  to  the  embezzlements  of  this  person." 

For  further  definitions  corroborative  of  those  above  given,  see 
the  dictionaries  of  Ash,  Webster,  and  Worcester. 

I  can  now  safely  reply  that  my  use  of  "  is  ovring  to  "  was  not 
a  gross  provinciahsm. 

Sakm,  Ohio,  Jan,  7.  1873.  W.  D.  Henkle. 

P.  S. — After  sending  the  above  for  publication,  and  before 
getting  the  proof,  I  received  the  following  letter,  which  justice 
demands  should  be  given  entire  : 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1873. 

W.  D.  Henkle — Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  Nov.  25th  came  duly  to  hand. 
1  have  carefully  pondered  the  examples  you  have  cited  from  English 
literature,  and  can  not  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  the  sense  of  "  depends  " 
or  ^*  depended  "  on  belongs  to  is  or  was  owing  <o,  in  a  single  case.  I  do  not 
see  the  sense  which  you  give  from  Reed's  Graham's  Synonyms,  p.  165 ; 
and  I  consider  that  against  your  use  of  owing  to,  rather  than  in  favor 
of  it. 

I  never  heard  the  combination  used  in  the  sense  you  are  defending, 
till  I  came  to  Ohio  from  New  England ;  and  never  saw  it  so  used  in 
print  (except  in  newspapers)  till  I  found  it  in  the  report  of  your  re- 
marks at  Columbus  [Put-In  Bay].  I  therefore  deem  it  a  provincialism,  if 
not  a  gross  one ;  even  at  the  risk  of  finding  myself  called  a  purist. 

Yours  truly,  Benj.  Talbot. 

The  most  frequent  use  of  owing  to  is  in  consequence  of.  The 
ideas  of  dependence  and  consequence  are  so  closely  related  that  it 
certainly  seems  like  hair-splitting  for  Mr.  Talbot  to  call  owing 
to  a  provincialism  when  indicating  dependence,  but  admissible 
when  indicating  consequence.  Let  the  critical  reader  judge  be- 
tween us.  I  should  say,  however,  that  my  letter  did  not  contain 
all  the  examples  given  above,  which  might  be  considerably 
increased  by  examples  observed  since  Jan.  7.  W.  D.  H. 


Every  hour's  communion  which  a  young  person  holds  with 
good  books,  every  view  of  true  greatness  obtained,  and  every 
noble  thought  cherished,  reappear  in  life's  victories.  Every 
search  after  truth  leaves  as  its  best  and  most  enduring  result 
an  increased  power  of  search. — Editor. 
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We  publish  this  month  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  school 

system  of  Germany,  to  be  prepared  specially  for  this  journal  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Young,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Carlsruhe  for  Baden  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Prof.  Young  has  spent  nearly  four  years  in  Germany,  and,  having  made 
the  schools  of  the  country  a  special  study,  he  is  fully  competent  to  judge 
of  their  merits.  Too^^any  Americans  who  attempt  to  enlighten  their 
countrymen  respecting  German  schools,  actually  know  very  little  about 
them.  They  make  a  flying  trip'  through  the  country,  visiting  the  princi- 
pal cities — the  more  noted  educational  centres, — making  inquiries  of  in- 
terested school  officials,  whose  statements  are  not  likelj^  to  be  much 
under  the  truth,  and  peeping  into  a  few  of  the  schools.  This  done,  they 
make  haste  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  their  observations  and  opin- 
ions. Prof.  Young  has  waited  until  he  has  a  personal  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  system  in  its  organization  and  practice,  and  his 
readers  have  the  assurance  that  his  statements  are  based  on  actual 
knowledge.  His  second  paper  will  treat  of  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  common  schools  of  Baden,  much  of  the  information  having 
been  tediously  dug  out  of  old  German  documents.    He  will  next  write 

from  the  schoolrooniy  keeping  in  mind  the  wants  of  American  schools  and 
teachers. 


We  do  not  often  give  the  review  of  a  text-book  a  place  among  the 

leading  contributions  to  tliis  journal,  but  Mr.  Williams's  paper  on  "  Had- 
ley 's  Lessons  in  Language  "  seems  worthy  of  this  position,  inasmuch  as  it 
goes  beyond  the  book  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  subject  of  which  it 
treats.    It  is  very  important  that  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  language  into  American  schools  be  made  successful,  and,  to  this 
end,  teachers  need  all  the  light  and  assistance  which  wide  experiment 
and  discussion  can  afford.    Our  second  copy  of  Mr.  Hadley's  little  book 
is  in  the  hands  of  some  teacher,  doing  good  service,  and  so  we  are  una- 
ble to  put  the  honest  and  well-intended  criticisms  of  our  contributor  to 
the  test  of  an  examination.    We  venture,  however,  to  ask  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  the  first  lessons  in  language  too  systematic.    What- 
ever mav  be  true  of  the  order  in  which  different  classes  of  ideas  come 
into  the  mind  of  the  infant,  the  pupils  even  in  our  lowest  primary 
schools  have  many  times  observed  actions,  qualities,  relations,  etc.,  and 
it  can  make  no  practical  difference  which  class  of  exercises  comes  first. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  children  be  trained  to  observe  carefully  and  to 
express  their  ideas  and  thoughts  fully  and  accurately.    Practice  is  mote 
important  than  method.    The  language  drills  of  the  nursery  have  no 
special  order.    The  little  child  learns  to  talk  by  talking^  and  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed are  surprisingly  varied.    A  systematic  presentation  in  a  teachers' 
manual  of  the  first  lessons  sketched  by  Mr.  Williams,  would  be  very  sug- 
gestive and  helpful,  but  the  oral  language  drills  in  primary  classes  should, 
we  think,  be  free,  numerous,  and  varied. 


Editorial,  lOi 

Within  a  few  imonths  we  have  frequently  seen  the  statement, 

sometimes  in  official  reports,  that  the  evils  of  absenteeism  and  illiteracy 
are  increasing  in  this  country.  On  whose  authority  is  this  statement 
made  ?  Is  it  true  ?  It  may  be  true  in  New  England  where  the  foreign 
element  of  the  pctpulation  (largely  Irish  and  French)  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, but  it  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of 
the  country,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  now  true  in  the  southern. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  school  attendance  in  the  central  and  western 
states  with  the  attendance  of  1860,  or  any  previous  year,  will  show  an 
encouraging  increase,  notwithstanding  the  recent  efforts  to  correct  the 
error  of  reenroUments,  which  formerly  made  the  reported  yearly  enroll- 
ment too  great.  The  assertion  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  actu- 
ally deserting  the  schools,  is  an  ugly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  public  education.  It  is  high  time  that  it  was  disproved  and  cor- 
rected. We  see  no  reason  why  the  public  school  systems  of  the  northern 
states  should  be  loaded  down  with  the  ignorance  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  charged  with  the  illiteracy  imported  from  Europe.  There  is  no  fair- 
ness but  much  mischief  in  such  a  course. 


We  are  also  sorry  to  see  the  continued  appeal  to  ordinary  school 

statistics  to  prove  the  failure  of  the  voluntary  system.  We  have  often 
said — and  we  believe  that  the  statement  has  never  been  denied  by  any 
intelligent  statistician — that  the  difference  between  the  number  of  youth 
of  school  age  enumerated  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
schools  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  youth  who  are  growing  up  un- 
schooled. It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  take  this  difference,  and,  by 
making  "  allowances  "  and  "  reasonable  reductions  ",  arrive  at  a  safe  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  habitual  absentees.  The  school  officer  who 
assumes  to  be  able  to  do  this,  acts  the  charlatan.  This  sort  of  figuring 
should  be  left  to  the  enemies  of  public  schools.  There  is  no  state  or 
country  in  the  world  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  youth  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  attend  school  in  any  one  year.  Indeed,  if 
every  child  should  attend  school  ten  months  in  the  year  for  eight  years, 
say  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  the  school  enrollment  would 
be  only  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  youth  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  graded 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  do  not  attend  school  more  than  eight  years. 
By  attending  school  from  nine  to  ten  months  each  year,  they  obtain  as 
good  an  education  as  they  would  in  say  twelve  years  if  they  attended 
but  six  months  each  year.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  months  schools 
are  annually  in  session,  diminishes,  perhaps  not  proportionately,  the 
number  of  years  pupils  attend — the  school-going  period.  This  fact,  and 
the  large  number  of  youth  that  attend  church  and  other  private  schools 
in  cities,  will  explain  the  very  great  difference  between  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  and  the  number  of  youth  of  legal 
school  age.  There  are  doubtless  too  many  that  never  attend  any  school, 
public  or  private  ;  but  what  is  gained  by  parading  alarming  "  estimates  " 
that  have  no  reliable  statistics  back  of  them  ? 
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In  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  twelve  years  for  the 


improvement  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils  in  the  Boston 
schools,  Supt.  Philbrick  reports  the  following  items  of  progress :  The  in- 
troduction of  vocal  culture,  with  breathing  exercises  and  such  other, 
gymnastic  training  as  is  specially  adapted  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  muscles  used  in  effective  vocal  utterance  ;  a  vigor- 
ous and  efficient  system  of  military  drill  for  all  the  boys  in  the  high 
schools ;  the  excluding  of  children  between  four  and  five  years  of  age 
from  the  primarj^  schools ;  the  limiting  of  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
schools  to  two  hours ;  the  improvement  of  school  accommodations ;  an 
increase  in  the  average  size  of  school-rooms  and  a  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  to  a  room ;  and  more  pains  to  ventilate  the  rooms, 
without  exposing  pupils  to  cold  draughts  of  air.  As  a  result  of  these 
improvements,  he  says  that  he  sees  broader  shoulders,  straighter  spines, 
and  fresher  faces  in  the  schools  than  formerly,  but  he  considers  the  im- 
provements made  only  a  beginning  of  what  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
"  We  ought  to  aim  not  merely  to  avoid  injuring  the  health  of  pupils  ichiU 
carrying  on  their  instruction  in  our  schools,  hut  to  increase  their  physical 
healthy  strength^  and  beauty^  Mr.  Philbrick  thinks  that  boys  receive  less 
physical  injury  from  their  schooling  than  girls,  inasmuch  as  nature  helps 
boys  more,  and  they  are  less  easily  over  stimulated  by  examinations. 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  '*,  he  adds,  ''  to  tell  any  mother  in  Boston  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  head  of  a  class  in  school  is  not  a  very  safe  or 
desirable  place  for  a  girl  to  occupy."  He  urges  that  girls  should  no 
longer  be  seen  ''carrying  home  daily  for  study  large  bundles  of  cJasa 
books." 


A  RECENT  number  of  Appleton^s  Journal  advocates  the  ingrafting  of 

an  industrial  department  on  our  present  system  of  public  education,  or, 
if  this  be  impracticable,  that  school  instruction  have  such  a  practical  and 
scientific  direction  as  will  render  it  '*  a  preparatory  discipline  for  indus- 
trial effort."  It  charges  that  the  present  schooling  is  filling  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  "  unrest ",  "a  host  of  discontents  "  and  "  impracticable 
ambitions  ",  and  is  thus  emptying  the  workshops  and  working  industrial 
mischief  generally.  We  find  less  fault  with  the  change  proposed  than 
with  the  reasons  assigned  for  it.  Our  schools  ought,  we  think,  to  give 
increased  attention  to  the  physical  sciences  and  drawing,  and  technical 
schools  and  schools  of  art  should  be  added  to  our  present  system.  There 
are  increasing  industrial  demands  for  such  instruction,  but  we  have  little 
patience  with  this  stale  English  cant  respecting  the  spoiling  of  labor  by 
education  and  intelligence.  What  industrial  desolation  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  country  has  caused !  What  a  dearth  of  thrift  and  enterprise! 
What  an  absence  of  manufactures  and  railroads !  What  squalor  and 
wretchedness  in  the  homes  of  labor !  But  how  is  the  proposed  industrial 
element  to  correct  this  ?  Will  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  and  de- 
signing prove  an  antidote  to  the  disquieting  effect  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  geography  ?  Will  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  so  elevate 
and  sweeten  honest  toil  that  it  will  become  the  acme  of  youthful  ambi- 
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tion?  We  fear  that  no  "  industrial  bent  "  in  education  will  prevent  un- 
rest in  the  workshops  so  long  as  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country  and  its  rapidly  increasing  population  open  so  many  "  short-cuts" 
to  dazzling  fortunes. 


THE    COMPULSORY    SYSTEM. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  Supt.  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  contains  an  able 
discussion  of  the  right,  necessity,  and  expediency  of  laws  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children.  The  argument  is  substantially  the  one 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Bos- 
ton, and,  though  somewhat  weakened  by  over  elaboration,  is  the  strong- 
est which  we  have  read.  Its  nature  and  scope  are  very  clearly  indicated 
in  the  followitig  recapitulation : 

"I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  legislative  department  may  prop- 
erly intervene  to  prevent  those  who  have  the  control  of  children,  from, 
compelling  or  permitting  such  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  that 
such  intervention  is  not  an  abuse  of  powers  conferred,  nor  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption  of  powers  not  granted ;  that  it  is  no  improper  invasion 
of  personal  liberty,  nor  of  the  authority  and  rights  of  parents,  since  it 
merely  enforces  the  performance  of  parental  duty,  which  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  infraction  of  rights  ;  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  rational 
freedom  of  conscience ;  that  it  puts  the  right  of  the  child  to  be  educated, 
above  the  right  of  the  parent  to  keep  it  in  ignorance  ;'  that  it  protects  the 
many,  who  do  educate  their  children,  against  the  counteracting  influence 
of  the  few,  who  will  not ;  that  it  shields  the  innocent  from  cruel  wrong, 
since  starving  the  mind  is'  worse  than  abusing  the  body  ;  that  it  is 
grounded  upon  the  belief  that  to  bring  up  children  in  ignorance,  willr 
mlly  and  without  cause,  is  a  crime,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  ;  that, 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  control  of  children,  being 
a  fruitful  source  of  criminality,  should  be  under  the  ban  of  legal  con- 
demnation, and  the  restraint  01  legal  punishment ;  that  the  allegations  as 
to  the  incompatibility  of  such  laws  with  the  nature  and  spirit  of  our 
political  system,  are  unfounded,  as  also  are  the  apprehensions  concern- 
ing the  assumed  harshness  and  severity  of  their  enforcement ;  that  the 
operation  of  such  laws  in  many  of  the  most  enlightened  states  of  Europe, 
is  a  vindication  of  their  wisdom  and  beneficence,  affording  an  example 
that  may  be  safely  followed ;  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  masses  of 
our  people  are  opposed  to  such  legislation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  general  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  result  in  a  general  approval  of  the  measure  ;  that  the  exclu- 
sively voluntary  policy  has  been,  and  is,  but  partially  successful,  while* 
the  accelerated  influx  of  foreigners  renders  the  adoption  of  new  measures 
of  education,  without  delay,  a  grave  political  necessity ;  that  the  pro- 
posed legislative  intervention  is  but  an  affirmance  of  the  irrefutable 
truth,  that  if  it  is  right  to  tax  all  for  the  education  of  all,  then  it  is 
equally  right  to  see  that  all  are  educated ;  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  a  gen- 
eral human  right,  and  of  a  fundamental  right  of  children,  and  is  com- 
pulsory only  as  that  right  must  be  protected  against  any  and  all  in- 
fringements ;  that  it  is  required,  to  fully  utilize  the  vast  resources  already 
devoted  to  public  education,  and  to  prevent  enormous  and  increasing 
waste  of  money,  property,  and  effort ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  demanded  by 
the  clearest  principles  of  justice  both  to  children  and  tax-payers — by  the. 
franchises  conferred  and  implied  in  the  bill  of  rights  embodied  in  the 
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conatitution — b^  considerations  of  the  highest  political  wisdom,  an<J 
the  facts  and  exigenciee  that  now  exist  in  this  stat*,  and  in  every  ol 
state  of  the  Union." 

The  wealtest  point  in  the  discuseion  is,  perhaps,  the  answer  to  the 
jection  that  laws  compelhng  school  attendance  can  not  be  enforce* 
this  country.  Mr.  Bateiuan  replies  that  if  this  great  question  were  tl 
oughly  canvassed  before  the  people,  and  legislators  chosen  with  refers 
to  it,  the  enacted  law  would  be  the  wUl  of  the  people,  "intrenche* 
their  convictions,  representing  their  moral  sentiments,  and  challeiif 
their  respect  and  support ",  and  it  would  be  enforced. 

Granting  that  such  a  triumphant  canvass  to  secure  the  enactment 
compulsory  law  is  feasible,  that  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  impera 
necessity  of  universal  education  to  "be  thundered  forth  with  veheni 
earnestness,  pungent  appeal,  and  fiery  rhetoric  from  every  '  stump 
the  land  ",  would  this  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  when  enacti 
"Would  not  public  sentiment  need  to  be  sustained  by  continued  a% 
tion?  And  how  is  this  to  be  secured?  The  cause  has  neither  ofHcei 
bestow  nor  contracts  to  let,  and  it  has  no  ot^ni7.ation  or  party  behint 
'Moreover,  would  not  the  very  existence  of  a  compulsory  law  lesaet 
not  kill,  that  public  agitation  which  must  create  and  sustain  the  nei 
sary  interest  in  its  enforcement  ?  Would  it  not  transfer  the  responsibi 
of  universal  education  from  the  people  to  the  oSicers  intrusted  with 
execution  of  the  law  ?  We  fear  that  a  compulsory  system  in  this  coun 
must  meet  this  practical  difficulty.  The  law  must  depend  on  an  acl 
public  interest  for  its  enforcement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  public  r 
ance  upon  the  law  will  decrease  this  interest.  This  has  been  true  of  t< 
perancp  legislation,  even  though  the  evil  to  be  removed  is  more  palpal 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  must  be  true  in  education. 

The  fact  is,  that  compulsory  laws  will  not  be  fashioned  in  the  vc\ 
heat  of  public  discussion,  nor  can  they  rely  upon  an  active  public  c 
sciouanessof  impending  peril  for  their  enforcement.  They  will  be  enact 
as  they  have  been  in  several  states,  in  the  absence  of  any  great  popu 
demand,  much  less  clamor,  for  them,  and  they  will  necessarily  meetw 
much  public  indifierence,  apathy,  and  prejudice.  In  considering  i 
practical  value  of  such  laws,  these  facts  should  be  duly  considered.  Tt 
can,  at  best,  be  but  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  and  i 
a  question  whether  their  moral  influence,  as  an  expression  of  put 
opinion,  will  not  accomplish  more  than  their  compulsory  provisii 
But  this  moral  influence  has  two  edges.  While  the  law  brands  Hi 
crime  the  failure  to  educate  children,  it  also  sets  up  a  very  low  standi 
which  will  be  accepted  by  many  parents  as  the  full  measure  of  th 
duty ;  thus,  while  some  children  will  be  brought  into  the  schools,  t 
education  of  others  will  be  cut  short. 

But  inasmuch  as  three  slates,  Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  New  Han 
shire,  have  each  enacted  a  compulsory  law,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  i 
peal  to  actual  experience  on  this  question.  The  compulsory  system 
having  a  most  favorable  trial  in  each  of  these  states.  The  increaa: 
public  interest  in  universal  education  in  the  country  generally,  due 
part  to  the  alarming  educational  condition  of  nearly  half  of  the  stales 
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the  Union,  will  constantly  reinforce  public  sentiment  in  the  states  which 
have  appealed  to  compulsion.  If  the  system  is  not  successful,  under  the 
pressure  of  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  effi- 
cient remedy  for  the  evil  of  non-attendance. 

Mr.  Bateman  convincingly  answers  several  of  the  common  objections 
to  the  conapulsory  system,  and  the  right  of  the  state  to  use  compulsion 
is  irrefutably  maintained.  There  is  no  questioning  the  logic  of  this 
statement,  "  If  it  is  right  to  tax  all  for  the  education  of  all,  then  it  is 
equally  right  to  see  that  all  are  educated. ^^  Every  friend  of  public  edu- 
cation must,  we  think,  concede  that  the  state  has  plenary  power  to  en- 
force school  attendance.  This  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  right  to 
maintain  a  public  school  system.  But  the  right  of  a  free  state  may  ex- 
ceed its  ability,  and  hence  its  duty.  It  has  the  ability  to  establish  pub- 
lic schools,  and  this  is  its  duty  ;  but  it  may  not  be  able,  and  it  may  not 
be  expedient,  to  compel  universal  attendance  upon  them. 

We  believe  that  "  education  is  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  of  every 
child",  and  we  hold  it  'to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that 
children  are  not  deprived  of  this  right.  But  how  f  This  is  the  unsettled 
question,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Bateman  for  his  valuable  contribution  to 
its  practical  solution.  While  we  have  much  less  faith  than  he  in  the 
efficiency  of  general  compulsory  laws,  we  rejoice  to  see  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  universal  education  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  enforced. 
We  hope  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  may  speedily  result  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  forbidding  the  employment  of  young  children  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  in  the  mutiplication  of  "Homes"  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  indigent,  neglected,  and  friendless,  and  reformatories 
for  the  wayward  and  vagrant,  and  in  the  adoption  of  such  other  meas- 
ures and  agencies  as  will  secure  to  every  American  child  needed  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE, 

We  are  obliged  to  announce  that  the  editions  of  the  Monthly  for 

January  and  February  are  so  nearly  exhausted  that  all  new  subscriptions 
must  begin  with  the  April  number.  To  all  new  subscribers  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  received  before  April  1st,  we  will  send  the  March  number 
fratii.  To  any  one  who  will  return  to  us  the  January  and  February 
numbers  in  good  condition,  we  will  send  four  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
beginning  with  April  or  July,  as  may  be  preferred.  Persons  returning 
the  numbers,  should  be  careful  to  send  us  their  name  and  postoffice 
address. 

Capt.  Wm.  Callihan,  for  several  years  past  the  faithful  and  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Tippecanoe  City,  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  We  hope  that  needed  rest  may  enable  him  soon 
to  resume  his  chosen  work.  J.  G.  Wagner,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  is  his  suc- 
cessor.  ^J.  C.  Harper,  formerly  at  Bucyrus,  has  succeeded  Alfred  Hum- 
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phreya,  resigned,  as  superintendent  of  the  public  echools  of  Newark. 
H.  Burfi'eld  is  superinteDdent  of  the  schools  ot  Nelaonviile. 

-   At  the  annual  meeting  ot  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  M 

gan,  held  in  Jackson  in  December  last,  it  was  unanimously  voted  ti 
cept  the  invitation  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  to  meet  with  i 
joint  session  at  Put-in  Bay  the  first  week  of  July.  At  a  meeting  of 
executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Association  in  January  last,  the 
2d,  and  Sd  days  of  July  were  selected  as  the  time  tor  the  joint  meei 
and,  as  soon  as  the  committee  has  had  due  conference  with  the  off 
of  the  Michigan  Association,  an  attractive  programme  of  exercises 
be  announced.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  special  interest,  and  we  1 
that  the  Ohio  teachers  will  report  a  thousand  strong  to  welcome  as  ra. 
at  least,  of  the  teachers  of  Michigan.  At  the  meeting  of  the  execu 
committee,  G.  A.  Carnahan,  ot  Cincinnati,  was  appointed  chairmar 
pl«:e  of  M.  F.  Cowdery  resigned. 

Ohio  at  Vienna. — School  Commissioner  Harvey  has  made  a  vigo 
eifort  to  secure  a  creditable  representation  of  the  Ohio  School  Syatei 
the  Vienna  Exposition,  and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  wi^h  a  good  degn 
success.  Cleveland  has  contributed  (1)  two  lai^e  educational  ch 
(English  and  German),  presenting  a  synopsis  of  the  public  schools 
other  educational  institutions  and  appliances ;  (2)  five  large  ph 
graphs  ot  school  buildings ;  (3}  twelve  volumes  of  examination  pape 
high  schools  four,  grammar  schools  three,  primary  schools  two,  Geru 
English  classes  three  ;  and  (4)  two  volumes  ot  specimens  of  penmans 
Columhu8hascontributed(l)  two  synoptical  charts  (English  and  Gern 
and  (2)  ten  volumes  ot  examination  papers— map  drawing,  drawing,  ] 
manship,  music,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  objects,  history 
composition,  and  English  grammar — and  one  volume  of  examina 
papers  ot  the  hi^h  school.  Toledo  has  contributed  (1)  a  synop: 
chart;  (2)  a  large  portfolio,  containing  lull  plans  and  photographic  vi 
ot  the  Central  School  Building  and  a  district  school  building,  and  l 
drawings  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school ;  (3)  tour  volumes  of  draw 
by  the  different  grades  of  pupils ;  and  (4)  eight  volumes  of  term  ex! 
nation  papers,  one  for  each  of  the  four  lower  grades,  two  for  the  gi 
mar  schools,  and  two  for  the  high  school.  Dayton  has  contributed  ( 
synoptical  chart  (printed  and  framed);  (2)  sis  volumes  of  examina 
papers,  presenting  the  work  in  the  third  to  the  eighth  grades  inclus 
and  (3)  one  volume  of  German  examination  papers.  Springfield 
contributed  (])  a  synoptical  chart;  (2)  four  volumes  of  examina 
papers — primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school ;  and  (3) 
volume  of  drawings.  Canton  has  contributed  (1)  a  synoptical  cl 
and  (2)  sis  volumes  of  examination  papers — in  language  and  grami 
oral  lessoils  and  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  history 
natural  science,  and  Latin.  Fremont  has  contributed  three  volumt 
examination  papers,  and  a  volume  ot  drawings^  Cincinnati  will,  n 
out  doubt,  make  a  creditable  exhibition  ot  her  educational  interests, 
examination  ot  the  contributions  now  received  by  the  School  De[ 
ment  (tliose  above  specified),  justifies  the  opinion  that  they  will 
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credit  to  the  cities  making  them  and  to  the  state.  The  School  Commis- 
sioner has  furnished  a  full  general  representation  of  the  school  system 
and  other  educational  instrumentalities  of  the  state,  and  a  bouhd  volume 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  will  fill  some  otherwise  unoccupied 

niche. Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  have  forwarded  to 

Washington,  for  the  Vienna  Exposition,  a  complete  set  of  their  educa- 
tional publications,  comprising  one  hundred  volumes.  They  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  handsome  walnut  case,  and,  after  the  Exposition,  will  be 
donated  to  the  Strasbourg  Library. 

Cincinnati. — The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  public  schools,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  is  a  document  of  336  pages,  and  is  filled 
with  abundant  evidence  of  honest  and  thorough  instruction  and  super- 
vision, attended  by  increasing  success.    It  seems  to  us  to  differ  most  from 
previous  reports  in  the  fullness  and  value  of  the  special  reports,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  librarian,  the  committees  on  examinations  and  night 
schools,  the  principals  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Woodjvard  and  Hughes 
High  Schools,  and  the  superintendents  of  writing,  drawing,  and  music. 
I  Miss  Lathrop  reports  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
normal  school,  has  increased  in  four  years  from  twenty -five  to  seventy, 
the  nunaber  of  regular  instructors  from  two  to  seven,  the  number  of 
j  classes  from  one  to  five,  and  the  number  of  practice  rooms  from  two  to 
eight.    She  very  properly  pleads  for  better  accommodations.    Why  does 
not  Cincinnati  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  normal  training 
by  erecting  a  commodious  building  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its 
excellent  normal  school  ?    We  heartily  indorse  Miss  Lathrop's  statement 
that  no  amount  of  legislation  or  supervision,  be  it  never  so  wise  or  skill- 
ful, can  make  good  schools  without  good  teachers.     "  The  teacher  makes  or 
unmakes  the  schooV    President  Waters  discusses  briefly  several  impor- 
tant topics  relating  to  the  general  management  of  the  system.    In  speak- 
ing of  the  lower  schools,  he  wisely  urges  that  "it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  should  be 
healthful,  elevating,  and  sound. '^    Supt.  Hancock's  report  is  a  very  full 
and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  inside  workings  of  the  schools.    We  learn 
from  it  that  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  white 
schools — the  colored  schools  have  a  separate  organization — was  26,449, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  20,048,  or  75.7  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment— a  very  high  per  cent.    Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  less  than  nine  per  cent  were  above 
fourteen.    According  to  the  school  census  of  1871,  the  number  of  youth 
in  the  city  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  120,578,  or  more 
than  55  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city,  aff^cording  to  the 
U.  S.  census  of  1870 !    Mr.  Hancock  remarks  that  the  result  of  the  school 
census  of  Cincinnati  for  several  years  "  has  surprised  school-men  every- 
where outside  of  our  city  limits.^'    Why  not  those  within  the  city  limits  ? 
He  states  that  the  last  census  shows  that  the  number  of  youth  between  5 
and  21  years  of  age  in  Chicago  was  only  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  St.  Louis  about  31  per  cent,  and  in  Cleveland  nearly  35  per  cent. 
To  correct  the  disparaging  inference — ^legitimately  drawii  from  her  sur- 
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prising  sctiool  census — that  Cincinnati  haa  a  much  amaller  portion  ot 
youth  of  school  age  in  the  public  achooia  than  other  leading  cities, 
gives  the  following  facts  baaed  on  the  Vmted  States  census  returns ;  ' 
average  number  of  pupila  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  public  echooli 
Chicago  in  1870  was  9.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  ;  in  St.  Lo' 
ti  per  cent ;  in  Cleveland,  8.8  per  cent ;  and  in  Cincinnati,  9.8  per  ci 
The  topics  most  fully  discussed  in  the  report  are  school  attendance,  dr 
ing,  the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  and  the  examination  of  teachers.  ' 
report  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Wisnewski,  is  chiefly  devo 
to  the  German-Engliifh  Department.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  stu 
ing  German  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  was  11,273.  About  80 
cent  of  the  pupils  studying  German  in  the  high  achoola,  are  of  Am 
can  parentage ;  in  the  intermediate  schools,  about  40  per  cent ;  and 
the  district  schools,  only  4  per  cent    Several  topics  are  ably  diecussei 

Tiffin. — The  eleventh  annual  catalogue  of  the  public  schools  for 
year  1871-72,  gives  the  names  of  the  ofiiccrs  and  teachers,  and  the  nai 
of  all  the  pupils  enrolled,  with  the  number  of  half  days  each  was  pres< 
the  number  of  minutes  tardy,  the  per  cent  of  assigned  work  perform 
and  the  deportment.  The  compilation  of  these  tables  must  have  ( 
very  much  labor.  The  catalogue  also  contains  a  brief  but  valuable 
port  of  nine  pages  by  Supt.  Furness.  His  remarks  on  school  attenda 
are  very  suggestive.  Of  the  2,098  youth  ot  school  ^e  (between  5  t 
21)  in  the  city,  only  939  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  leaving 
parently  1,359  "absentees  growing  up  in  ignorance."  But  the  sch 
census, for  1871,  carefully  taken,  shows  that  547  pupils  were  enrolled 
Catholic  and  other  private  schools,  that  136  children  were  between  5  s 
6  years  ot  age,  and  487  between  16  and  21,  of  whom  only  21  attended  i 
public  schools.  These  facta  account  for  the  absentees.  Mr.  Fum 
states  th(it,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  all  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
"  have  at  some  time  studied  the  elements  of  knowled^  ",  and  he  thii 
that  there  are  no  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city,  "  who  can  not  read  a 
write,  and  perform  the  ordinary  operations  upon  simple  number 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  t 
German -English  grades  is  less  than  in  the  corresponding  English,  a 
yet  the  former  do  all  the  work  of  the  latter  and  study  German  besid 
Mr.  Furness  attributes  this  result  to  "  the  superior  disciplinary  value 
two  languages  over  one  ",  and  he  raises  the  question  whether  it  is  i 
practicable  to  make  German  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  all  t 
schools.    The  brief  discussion  on  methods  ot  instruction  is  capital. 


ZanksvhxLb.— The  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Wiles,  I 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1872,  is  full  of  facts  and  important  suggestioi 
The  number  of  youth  in  the  city  enumerated  in  1871  was  3,815,  of  wht 
:J,fi97  were  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  pup 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  2,290,  of  whom  92  were  over  sixtet 
and  it  is  estimated  that  400  pupils  attended  private  schools,  leaving  on 
about  100  youth  between  six  and  sixteen  not  enrolled  in  any  school. 
these  statistics  are  correct,  there  are  very  few  children  in  Zanesvi 
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growing  up  without  schooling.  The  teachers  have  made  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  seek  out  indigent  children  and,  providing  suitable  clothing  and 
books,  bring  them  into  the  schools.  The  board  expended  $957  for  this 
purpose  the  past  year — a /very  wise  expenditure.  Several  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study.  English  grammar  has 
been  postponed  to  the  senior  school  and  a  progressive  series  of  language 
lessons  substituted  in  the  lower  schools.  The  course  of  object  lessons, 
adopted  two  years  ago,  has  been  largely  superseded  by  a  course  of  oral 
lessons  in  the  elements  of  natural  science.  A  syllabus  of  each  of  these 
two  series  of  lessons  is  given.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, those  in  one  school  excepted,  is  less  even  than  last  year,  and 
the  disposition  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  rod  grows  stronger.  Mr.  Wiles 
states  that  it  is  the  aim  to  diminish  the  element  of  force  —  *'to  reach 

I  good  order  through  good  instruction  and  the  interested  employment  of 

i  pupils." 

Chillicotiie. —  The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  schools,   for  the 

i  year  1871 -'72,  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  forty -two  pages.    It  contains 

I  the  reports  of  the  three  supervisory  principals,  of  the  principal  of  the 

German  department  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the  course  of 

i  study,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  schools. 

\  We  learn  from  the  report  of  Mr.  !Brenneman,  president  of  the  board  of 

superintendence,  that  the  number  oi  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city  in 

September,  1871,  was  4,084,  and  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 

the  schools  was  1,687.    A  few  excellent  observations  on  the  influence  of 

evening  parties  on  the  progress  of  pupils,  are  followed  by  a  very  sensible 

article  on  methods  of  teaching  language  and  reading,  which  we  have 

marked  for  future  use.    The  idea  of  reaching  formal  grammar  through  a 

practical  series  of  language  lessons,  is  yet  to  prevail  in  American  schools. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  purchase  of  many  new  works  for  the  public 

library  and  a  greatly  increased  circulation. 

London. — Supt.  Clover's  report  for  the  month  of  December  last  gives 
an  enrollment  of  473  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  412. 
There  were  only  75  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  month,  and  254  pupils 
were  neither  absent  nor  tardy — ^an  excellent  record.  The  county  paper 
states  that  the  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  were  superior, 
•  and  adds  that  it  is  the  general  verdict  that  the  schools  were  never  in  a 
finer  condition.  It  believes  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
in  the  state. 

MiDDLETOWN. —  The  public  schools  were  reorganized  in  the  new  school 
building  at  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year,  under  the  direction  of 
Supt.  A.  G.  Wilson,  assisted  by  twelve  teachers.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  the  fall  term  was  473.  Vocal  music  and  Ger- 
man, the  latter  optional,  have  been  introduced  under  special  teachers, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  new  building  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state.  It  contains  twelve  school  rooms,  a  hall,  office,  etc.,  all  well 
adapted  to  school  purposes.    Its  cost  was  about  $60,000. 
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Steubenville. —  The  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
1871-72,  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  contains  the  superintendent's 
report,  the  course  of  study,  and  other  information  of  practical  interest. 
The  report  of  Supt.  Andrews  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  the  schools,  the  instruction  in  each  branch  being  briefly 
reviewed.  This  review  contains  much  evidence  of  faithful  and  intelligent 
work  and  encouraging,  even  marked  progress.  Monthly  examinations 
were  conducted  throughout  the  year,  with  great  advantage  both  to  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  was  1,734, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,015. 


Mt.  Gilead. — ^The  public  schools  now  occupy  the  new  school  building, 
which  the  Sentinel  thinks  is  not  excelled  in  interior  arrangement  by  any 
school  building  in  the  state.  It  consists  of  two  buildings,  66x33  feet  and 
two  stories  high,  united  by  a  hall  18  feet  wide,  with  a  front  and  rear 
"  recessed  "  porch  or  entrance.  The  first  floor  has  four  large  school 
rooms,  and  the  second  three  school-rooms,  one  being  63x30  feet.  The 
basement  contains  coal  rooms,  play  rooms,  etc.  The  school-rooms  are 
heated  by  ventilating  stoves,  which  can  also  be  adjusted  to  warm  by 
radiant  heat  only.  The  cost  of  the  building,  not  including  the  furniture, 
was  $24,000.    The  schools  are  in  charge  of  Supt.  M.  Lewis. 

Mt.  Vernon. —  The  Republican  compliments  Supt.  Marsh  very  highly 
for  his  intelligent  and  efficient  management  of  the  public  schools  for  a 
period  of  more  than  five  years.  They  now  enroll  more  than  a  thousand 
pupils.  The  high  school  building  has  been  furnished  with  a  new  bell 
and  supplied  with  imi^roved  heating  apparatus,  which  gives  "  perfect 
satisfaction."  Can  any  one  tell  us  why  the  Monthly  has  always  had  so 
few  subscribers  in  Knox  county  ? 

CuMMiNsviLLE. — The  public  schools  now  enroll  over  580  pupils,  and  are 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.    They  are  under  the  direction  of  Supt. 
M.  S.  Turrell,  assisted  by  eleven  teachers,  including  Mr.  I.  H.  Turrell  \ 
who  has  charge  of  the  intermediate  school.  The  town  has  voted  in  favor 
of  annexation  to  Cincinnati,  and  will  soon  be  a  part  of  the  city. 

Clermont  Academy. —  This  institution,  located  at  New  Richmond,  was 
established  in  1839,  and  for  many  years  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Parker,  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  state.  It  has  done  an  important 
educational  work  for  Southern  Ohio,  and  especially  for  Clermont  county, 
the  high  standing  of  whpse  teachers  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  here  educated.  It  now  furnishes  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  the  best  colleges,  with  an  extended  academic  course,  including 
all  the  branches  taught  in  high  schools,  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
take  a  full  college  course.  A  recent  monthly  report  shows  that  the 
present  students  are  maintaining  a  high  standard,  both  in  scholarship 
and  deportment.  A  class  of  four  will  graduate  next  June.  An  effort  is 
now  making  to  incorporate  the  academy,  to  secure  greater  permanence, 
and  to  complete  the  new  building,  now  in  process  of  erection. 
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Hamilton  County. — The  February  meeting  of  the  county  association 
was  attended  by  130  teachers.  Isaac  H.  Turrell,  of  Cumminsville,  gave 
an  interesting  lecture  on  the  "odds  and  ends"  of  arithmetic,  paying 
special  attention  to  decimals,  interest,  methods  of  expressing  ratio,  the 
decreasing  geometric  series,  the  use  of  "a:"  in  mental  arithmetic,  etc. 
Well-received  essays  were  read  by  Miss  M.  M.  White,  of  College  Hill, 
and  Benj.  M.  Weed,  of  Cincinnati.  Geo.  F.  Sands,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a 
lecture  on  elocution,  with  illustrative  examples  from  Dickens  and  other 
authors.  He  held  that  a  good  expression  of  the  thought  was  better  than 
volume  of  voice  and  vociferation.  The  association  choir  furnished  ex- 
cellent music.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  preparations  for  the 
county  institute,  to  be  held  next  summer. 

Butler  County. — The  meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  association,  held 
in  Hamilton,  Feb.  8th,  was  a  decided  success,  both  in  attendance  and  in- 
terest. Prof.  McFarland,  of  Oxford,  gave  a  slashing  and  humorous  lec- 
ture on  "Methods  and  Their  Applications",  in  which  he  paid  special 
attention  to  mental  arithmetic  and  English  grammar.  He  whittled  the 
former  down  to  a  fine  point,  and  declared  that  the  latter  should  be 
taught  just  as  little  as  possible,  children  being  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing its  intricacies.  Well  written  essays  were  read  by  F.  Z.  Leiter  on\ 
"Moral  Training",  and  Lissa  Daugherty  on  ''School  Incentives"  ;  Mr. 
F.  Soehner  presented  drawing,  and  J.  A.  Clarke  spoke  on  the  climate  of 
I'Korth  America.  These  exercises  were  interspersed  with  music,  and 
sharp  criticisms  and  discussions.  Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  was  reelected 
president.    The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  March. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will 

be  held  in  Columbus,  April  4th  and  5th. The  McNeely  Normal  School, 

Hopedale,  reports  a  prosperous  session,  with  an  attendance  of  eighty 

:  pupils. The  teachers  of  Zanesville  take  fifty-four  copies  of  educational 

j  journals — ^a  good  sign  of  professional  life  and  progress. 


OTJHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

The  trustees  of  tiie  Peabody  Educational  Fund  make  no  donations 

to  colleges,  academies,  or  other  private,  sectarian,  or  charity  schools. 
The  fund  is  exclusively  used  for  the  aid  of  free  public  schools,  and  the 
appropriations  made  to  different  districts  have  been  but  about  one-fifth 
of  the  money  actually  expended  for  school  purposes.  The  fund  is  wisely 
used  to  induce  communities  to  establish  free  schools. 

Matthew  F.  Maury,  once  Commander  in  the  United  States  Navy 

and  later  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  died  on  the  1st  of  February.  His  principal  published 
works  are  "  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  "  and  "  Maury's  Geo- 
graphical Series." Prof.  Tyndall  has  sailed  for  Europe,  without  accept- 
ing any  of  the  invitations  to  visit  the  West,  much  to  the  regret  of  thou- 
sands. No  one  of  the  English  lecturers  has  achieted  so  great  a  success 
before  the  American  people. 
6* 
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The  Conservative  and  Catholie-Clerical  parties  in  Holland  ht 

joined  hands  for  bringing  about  a  modification  in  the  new  eohool  b 
The  blow  ia  aimed  at  the  now-existing  system  of  unaectarian  educati' 

Several  yonng  ladies  have  joined  the  male  scholars  at  the  higher  pi 

lie  schools — something  unknown  heretofore.  All  reports  speak  well 
the  excellent  working  of  these  mixed  establishments. 

Tfte  Methodkt  slates  that  a  new  education  bill  has  been  introdu' 

in  the  Danish  Chambers.  It  compels  children  to  attend  school  until  tl 
have  completed  their  fifteenth  year,  and  the  money  obtained  by  fi' 
upon  neglectful  parents,  is  to  be  distributed  among  poor  families  v 
shall  have  exhibited  most  zeal  in  the  instruction  of  their  children. 
demand  of  six  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  commune  must  est 
lish  a  school  for  higher  instruction.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
t«nded  from  six  years  and  a  half  to  seven  years  and  a  half. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Tennessee,  which  met  inNa 

ville,  Jan.  22  and  23,  memorialized  the  General  Assembly  to  enai 
school  law  combining  the  state  and  county  systems,  with  a  state  suj 
intendent  of  education,  and  authorizing  state  and  local  taxation 
school  purposes,  A  bill  embodying  these  recommendations,  has  bi 
introduced.  One  of  the  funny  things  connected  with  the  discussion  ' 
the  speech  of  Prof.  Randall,  of  McKenzie,  who  opposed  public  schc 
because  "  they  break  down  and  ruin  private  schools." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  held 

Humboldt,  Dec.  25-27,  1872,  State  Supt.  McCarty  advocated  several  : 
portant  changes  in  the  school  system,  including  (1)  a  state  board  of  e 
cation,  with  power  to  grant  state  certificates  to  teachers,  entitled  to 
ceive  them  ;  (2)  the  adoption,  by  state  authority,  of  a  uniform  seriei 
text-books  for  all  the  schools  of  the  state ;  (3)  a  compulsory  law,  wh 
shall  forbid  the  detention  from  school  of  children  between  the  agei 
eight  and  fourteen  years ;  (4)  a  state  reform  school ;  (5)  a  system  reqt 
ing  teachers  to  visit  parents;  (6)  the  adoption  of  the  township  syste 
and  (7)  a  rednction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  study  required  of  cl 
dren.  Most  of  these  recommendations  were  subsequently  indorsed 
the  Association.  Prof.  M.  L.  Ward,  of  the  Ottawa  University,  reai 
paper,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  denominational  colleges  suppleme 
and  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  public  schools.  He  held  that  state  a 
versities  are  as  yet  experiments,  and'  that  their  permanent  success  is 
be  demonstrated.  Col.  J.  F.  Horner,  of  Labette  county,  read  a  paper 
normal  schools,  ur^ng  that  an  elementary  normal  school  should 
established  in  every  connty,  and  that  the  State  Normal  School  shoi 
train  teachers  for  schools  of  the  higher  grades. 

Connecticut  Nobmai,  School. —  In  my  recent  vacation,  meeting  1 
Secretary  Northrop  in  the  cars  near  Hartford,  I  accepted  an  invitati 
to  attend  the  examination  and  commencement  exercises  of  thi  St 
Normal  School  at  New  Britain.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  exai 
nation  of  classes,  which  was'  conducted  orally,  save  as  the  blackboi 
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was  used.  My  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  bearing  of  the 
training  received  by  the  pupils  on  their  future  work  as  teachers.  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  institution  at  New  Britain  is  what  it  purports  to  be  —  a 
"normal"  school — a  place  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Judging  from 
what  I  saw,  I  have  no  doubt  that  teachers  are  trained  there.  In  these 
days  of  shams  and  counterfeits,  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the  workings  of 
a  genuine  normal  school.  I  came  away  with  the  conviction  that  any 
young  man  or  woman,  however  highly  educated,  cpuld  spend  time  there 
advantageously  before  entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  The  main 
object  seemed  to  be,  not  to  educate  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  to  make 
the  education  already  gained  as  available  as  possible  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction. Professor  Carleton,  the  principal,  impressed  me  favorably,  and 
60  did  his  associates,  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  position  of  principal 
of  a  normal  school  is  a  difficult  one.  A  man  may  be  essentially  a 
charlatan,  and  yet  manage  to  make  young  people  of  scanty  attainments 
think  him  a  paragon.  A  man  may  be  a  really  strong  man,  and  yet  have 
his  idiosyncrasy  so  strongly  developed  that  his  pupils  will,  consciously 
Or  unconsciously,  imitate  him  when  they  come  to  teach.  Governor 
Jewell  gave  the  diplomas,  and  some  brief  addresses  were  made  by  gen- 
tlemen present.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  again  the  voice  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  who  has  done  so  much  for  popular  education,  especially  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  has  been  also  favored  in 
her  governors,  who  have  been  warm  friends  of  common  schools  —  Buck- 
ingham, English,  Hawley,  Jewell.  If  Hon.  Henry  P.  Haven  should  be 
the  next  governor,  as  is  probable,  Gov.  Jewell  ^will  have  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Mr.  H.  was  at  New  Britain,  and  has  been  a  warm  friend  of  the 
normal  school  from  the  first. 
Marietta  College,  Feb,  6,  1873.  I.  W.  A. 


CORRESPONDENCE   AND    QUERIES, 

Two  Questions. —  Some  children  learn  to  spell  well  on  paper,  but  can 
not  do  so  well  when  spelling  aloud.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  can  spell 
correctly  aloud,  but  mak-e  constant  mistakes  in  writing.  Generally,  this 
is  owing  to  training,  each  one  doing  what  he  has  been  trained  to  do. 

1.  Is  the  difference  owing  to  training  alone  ?  When  children  have 
been  taught  in  precisely  the  same  way  all  their  school  days,  do  some 
spell  better  one  way  and  some  the  other  ? 

2.  If  there  is  this  natural  difference  in  children,  then  is  it  accompa- 
nied by  any  other  bodily  or  mental  peculiariti^  ?  For  instance,  those 
who  spell  well  by  ear,  (that  is,  aloud),  have  they  a  more  acute  sense  of 
hearing,  or  have  they  "  an  ear  for  music  ?  "  And  those  who  spell  well 
by  eye,  (that  is,  in  writing),  have  they  sharper  eye-sight,  or  have  they  a 
taste  for  drawing,  or  do  they  show  an  aptness  for  geometry  ?  Or,  in  any 
way,  is  excellence  in  one  kind  of  spelling  usually  found  in  connection 
with  any  other  peculiarity  of  mind  or  body  ? 

If  those  readers  of  this  page,  who  know  some  facts  in  answer  to  these 
questions,  will  send  me  a  statement,  I  will  try  to  digest  the  evidence  for 
publication  in  this  journal.     Please  state  as  nearly  as  jou  can  how 
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many  cases  you  have  noticed ;  how  many  show  a  natural  differenc 
how  many  of  these  show  other  peculiarities,  and  in  what  way. 

Gamhier,  Ohio.  Eli  T.  Tappan 

Mb.  Editor  : —  A  teacher  lately  asked  me  if  practice  in  spelling  woi 
by  sound,  in  the  grades  above  the  lowest  primary,  did  not "  have  a  tei 
ency  to  make  poor  spellers."  My  reply  was,  that  geography  or  arii 
metic  would  have  the  same  tendency  if  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  apt 
ing  by  letter.  The  end  of  phonic  spelling  is  a  ready  and  accurate  p 
nunciation ;  but,  in  securing  this,  we  often  assist  the  pupil  in  learning 
apell  correctly.  Every  written  examination  furnishes  examples 
words  misspelled  on  account  of  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  phonic  e 
ments.  The  following,  selected  from  one  set  of  papers,  written 
pupils  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  will  serve  as  an  illustratio 
Indigitive,  transity,  Pertomac,  Westconsin,  Pitchburg,  eabbige,  tunnu 
betatoes,  huabent. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  county  examiners  to  introduce  an  occasioi 
question  on  the  keeping  of  registers  and  the  preparation  of  repor 
If  this  were  frequently  donein  all  parts  of  the  stat«,  it  would  cause  i 
candidates  to  prepare  for  this  part  of  a  teacher's  duty.  There  are  ma 
who  teach  for  months  without  seeing  a  blank  report,  and,  at  the  end 
the  term,  the  minutest  directions  avail  them  but  little,  because  tl 
have  not  kept  an  intelligible  register. 


Mr,  Editor: — Prominent  among  the  educational  wants  of  coun 
districts  are  well-arranged  school-houses,  and  I  wish  through  you 
suggest  a  remedy.  Building  coifimitteeH  in  country  and  village  distri 
are,  so  tar  as  I  know,  without  any  intelligent  guide  in  their  duties,  f 
hence  I  suggest  that  the  state  school  department  should  issue,  in  so 
form,  a  work  containing  the  best  plans  for  school-houses,  the  same  to 
placed  within  reach  of  all  hoards  of  education.  If  not  issued  by  the  st 
department,  the  work  should,  at  least,  have  its  approval  and  commen 
tion.  It  might  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  devoted  exclusiv 
to  school  architecture  and  the  duties  of  school  officers.  There  are  mi 
townships  in  the  state  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
w^es  of  teachers,  are  not  understood.  Can  boards  of  education  : 
what  wages  shall  be  paid  teachers  ?  Can  not  local  directors  continue 
school  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  paying  such  wages  as  they  □ 
deem  best?  Must  not  the  township  board  make  provision  for  pay 
the  amount  due?  C&]\  a_  sub-district  be  in  debt  for  the  w^es  c 
teacher?  Information  on  these  and  many  other  points  would  gres 
assist  local  school  directors  and  boards  of  education.  B 

Mb.  Editob  1—  In  reply  to  one  of  your  querists,  permit  me  to  say  t 
I  should  teach  pupils  to  read  "Sec.  1.",  section  one;  Chapter  "XI 
chapter  twelve;  "Nov.  20", November  twenty.  I  would  refid  "Sec.  6tl 
section  Ji/ifc;  "May  6th",  Ma.y  lixth.  In  other  words,  I  would  r 
accurately.    I  prefer  to  say,  rule  second,  number  thirty,  page  ninety.    "W 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 

In  a  favorable  notice  of  Monroe's  Fourth  Reader  (December  number, 
1872),  ^we  ventured  to  criticise  the  statement  that  the  pronunciation  of  u 
(in  mule,  tune,  etc.)  is  "identical  with  that  of  the  pronoun  you^\  assert- 
ing that  the  pronunciation  of  "  you  "  begins  with  the  sound  of  y,  while 
the  diphthong  u  does  not.  Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Monroe  is  sustained  by  standard  authorities,  and  the  following  quota- 
tions are  cited : 

'*  This  [regular  long  u]  is  a  compound  sound  formed  of  the  vowel  oo 
with  a  slight  sound  of  the  consonant  y  or  of  e  or  t  before  it." — Webster^ 8 
Dictionary,  last  edition. 

"Lone    u,   marked    u.      Equivalent  to  the  syllable  yoo." — Soule  <fc  j 

Wheeler  8  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation.  i 

"  C7  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  long,  has  the  souiid  of  t/w."  i 

"  The  u  thus  situated  ["  in  a  pretty  large  class  of  words  "]  may  properly  | 

be  regarded  as  having  the  slight  sound  of  long  u ;  and  the  sound  may  be 
noted  by  yu,  slightly  articulated." — Worcester's  Dictionary,  last  edition. 

"  Diphthongal  u.    Long  it  (Q,  yoo)  is  generally  heard  in  syllables  ending 
in  e,  as  mute  ",  etc. — SargenVs  Pronouncing  Spelling  Book, 

We  admit  that  these  citations,  especially  the  second  and  fourth,  prove 
that  Prof.  Monroe  has  good  authority  for  his  position,  and  we  cheerfully 
cancel  our  criticism.    But  we  do  not  change  our  opinion  respecting  the  true 
sound  of  long  u.    Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  edition  of  1856,  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  peculiai; vowel  sound,  nearly  resembling  e  and  oo,  but  so 
much  closer  as  hardly  to  be  diphthongal."     "Some  English  writers 
allege",  says  Webster,  "that  the  proper  sound  of  u  is  yu.    This  is  a 
great  mistake ;  the  true  sound  is  nearly  eu,  but  these  letters  do  not  ex- 
press the  exact  sound."    The  latest  edition;  as  cited  above,  is  not  certain 
whether  the  initial  sound  is  the  consonant  y  or  e  or  i.    According  to 
Worcester  (edition,  1859),  the  sound  of  u,  at  tl\e  beginning  of  words, 
when  long,  is  yu,  but  he  does  not  state  what  the  sound  of  the  u  in  "  yu  " 
is.   In  a  large  class  of  words  he  gives  u  the  sound  of  "  yu,  slightly  articu- 
lated" ;  when  preceded  by  r,  "the  sound  of  oo  in  fool  ",  etc.    So  much 
for  the  authorities  that,  years  ago,  led  us  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
the  sound  of  long  u.    We  have  since  carefully  observed  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  best  American  speakers,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  the  sound  of  long  u  is  not  "identical  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
pronoun  you  ",  except  when  it  begins  a  word  or  syllable.    The  difference 
may  be  observed  by  speaking  the  word  tune,  and  then  (omitting  the 
t)une,  and  then  yune ;  also,  mute,  ute,  yute.    If  our  ear  is  not  at  fault,  the 
Bound  of  u  is  short  i  and  oo  closely  united,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the 
vowel  short  i  and  the  consonant  y  can  be  identical. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  sound  of  long  u,  our  criticism  of  Prof.      ^ 
Monroe's  position  was  hasty  and  ill-considered.    We  supposed  that  the 
American  authorities  were  clearly  against  him,  or  we  should  not  nave 
made  such  a  rash  venture.    Hereafter  we  shall  not  presume  thus    to 
question  his  authority  until  we  have  carefully  examined  the  groun    . 
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FiHBT  LB980N8  IN  Composition.  By  John  8.  Hart,  LL.D.  Author 
"Composition  and  Rhetoric",  "In  the  School  Room",  "EngU 
Grammar",  etc.    Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

PiNNBo's  Guide  to  CoMPOstxroN :  A  Series  of  Practical  Lessone,  <: 
signed  to  simplify  the  Art  of  Writing  Composition.  By  T.  S.  Pinni 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Anthor  .of  "Primary  Grammar",  "Analytical  Gra 
mar  ",  etc.    Cincinnati  and  New  York  :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

Hart's  "  First  LeBsons  in  Composition  "  claims  to  be  "  a  book  of  exi 
cises",  not  a  text-book  ;  but  the  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be  impi 
tant.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  it  is  woi 
all  the  primary  and  elementary  grammatical  text-books  that  bave  e\ 
been  written.  It  not  only  puts  composition  before  grammar,  but 
reaches  grammatical  principles  through  composition  —  the  true  idi 
Part  I  treats  of  words.  It  contains  a  series  of  synthetic  exercises  c 
signed  to  make  the  pupil  tdmiliar  with  the  different  classes  of  wori 
followed  by  exercises  showing  how  words  are  formed  and  how  chanj 
of  form  affect  their  meaning.  These  exorcises  are  introductory.  Part 
takes  up  sen  fence -making.  It  begins  with  the  three  simplest  fori 
of  the  sentence,  teaches  their  essential  parts  or  elements,  and  then, 
adding  modifiers,  builds  up  the  simple  sentence.  The  pupil  obtain) 
clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  use  of  these  modifiers,  not  by  studying  d< 
nitions  or  formal  explanations,  but  by  composing  sentences  containi 
them.  These  exercises  are  capital.  They  are  followed  by  esercii 
illustrating  the  formation  of  compound  and  complex  sentences.  Part  1 
shows  how  variety  of  expression  is  secured  by  changes  in  arrangeme 
and  by  changes  of  structure,  including  the  active  and  passive  voic 
participial  constructions,  etc.  Part  IV  presents  exercises  in  the  use 
the  figures  of  speech,  and  the  appendix  treats  of  punctuation.  The  t 
tire  course  may  easily  be  mastered  in  the  first  two  years  now  genera 
devoted  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar,  and  the  first  three  parts  m 
be  compassed  in  one  year. 

■'  Pinneo's  "  Guide  to  Composition  "  is  based  on  a  somewhat  differt 
plan.  It  first  .aims  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  use  of  capit 
and  punctuation  marks,  by  a  series  of  numerous  and  varied  exercises 
sentence- making.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  are  nc 
introduced,  with  "cautions"  to  guard  the  pupils  against  common  erro 
The  formation  of  sentences,  simple  and  compound,  follows,  with  exi 
cises  illustrating  variety  of  arrangement  and  expression.  The  nc 
forty  pages  are  devoted  to  composition  proper,  including  narration,  ( 
scription,  letter- writing  and  essays.  A  brief,  but  excellent  chapter 
figurative  language  is  followed  by  one  on  themes,  and  the  book  cloi 
with  an  extensive  list  of  "subjects"  for  composition. 

The  above  outlines  of  these  two  works  show  that  neither  of  them 
adapted  to  the  primary  classes  in  our  schools,  though  many  of  the  exi 
cises  may  properly  be  used  in  the  lowest  grades.  Their  true  place 
manuals  in  the  hands  of  pupils  is  in  the  sub-grammar  classes.  They  J 
both  "  thin  "  books,  as  the;  should  be,  and  are  neatly  bound  in  musl 
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Lippincott's  Magazine  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Philadelphia)  has 

entered  on  its  sixth  year  with  a  high  reputation,  both  for  the  excellence 
of  its  contents  and  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  its  appearance.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  conductors  to  make  it  a  model  of  literary  and  mechanical 
excellence,  and  they  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success. 
The  readers  of  the  magazine  for  1873  are  promised  a  new  serial  story, 
"Malcolm,"  by  George  Macdonald,  **the  masterpiece  of  its  author", 
sketches  of  travel,  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  papers  of 
science  and  art,  life  and  manners,  etc.,  etc.  The  subscription  price  is 
$4.00  a  year.  For  $4.50  we  will  send  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
and  LippincotVs  Magazine  to  one  address  for  one  year. 


Scribnek's  Monthly  for  February  contains  three  beautifully  illus- 
trated papers — "  The  Tehuantepec  Canal",  "  In  and  Around  Bangkok  ", 
and  "  How  Men  Learned  to  Analyze  the  Sun  " — and  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  other  interesting  papers.  The  chief  attraction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  stories  is  the  fourth  chapter  of  "Arthur  Bonnicastle  ",  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland.  This  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  day.  "Topics  of 
the  Time"  and  "Culture  and  Progress"  are  full  of  interest,  as  usual. 
Scrihner^8  Monthly  has  won  a  popularity  which  promises  it  the  largest 
circulation  of  all  the  literary  monthlies.  Price,  $4.00  a  year.  Scribner 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

The  National  Normal  is  now  published  by  Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co., 

Cincinnati,  who,  a  few  months  since,  purchased  the  book-selling  and 
publishing  business  of  J.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  the  former  publishers.  It 
continues,  however,  under  the  vigorous  editorial  management  of  Prof.  R. 
H.  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  School.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Normal  is  the  large  amount  of  space  it  devotes  to  educational 
afiairs  in  the  different  states.  It  is  not  an  advocate  of  county  teachers* 
institutes,  state  normal  schools,  or  endowed  colleges.  If  pluck  and  en- 
ergy can  make  The  National  Normal  a  paying  educational  journal,  its 
present  conductors  will  succeed.    Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  College  Courant  is  a  large  weekly  journal, devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  excels  all  the  other  college  journals  in  the  ability  of  its  articles,  the 
range -of  topics  discussed,  and  the  fullness  of  its  intelligence,  for  which 
it  is  not  always  careful  to  give  due  credit.  The  issue  of  Jan.  14th  con- 
tains our  recent  notices  of  Oberlin  College,  the  Toledo  University  of 
Arts  and  Trades,  and  Marietta  College,  making  more  than  a  column,  but 
only  the  last  is  properly  credited.    The  subscription  price  is  $4.00  a  year. 

The  Chicago  Teacher  resembles  The  Nation  in  style  and  form, 

though  the  page  and  type  are  both  smaller.  We  read  the  January 
number  through,  and  found  it  a  very  promising  first  issue.  The  editorial 
department  is  rich  in  practical  thoughts  and  suggestions,  concisely 
and  strongly  expressed.  If  the  editors  devote  as  much  thought  and 
labor  to  the  succeeding  numbers.  The  Chicago  Teacher  will  unquestion- 
ably take  high  rank  as  an  educational  journal.  It  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Baker  &  Mahony,  Chicago,  111 ;  $1.50  a  year. 
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The  Ladiks'  Repositohy  fully  sustains  its  high  character  as  a  lit* 

ary  andreligioua  magnzine  far  the  family.  It  contains  ei^lity  siipi 
royal  octavo  pagos,  double  column,  and  is  filled  with  agrent  viirii-ly 
contributed  articles,  and  a.  well-conducted  editorial  departiDciit.  Ka^ 
number  ia  embellished  with  two  choice  engravings.  The  Rf/ioxitiiry 
published  by  Hitchcock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati,  at  the  low  price  of  $3. 

BOOKS    RECEIVED. 
Common  School  Arithmetic  on  the  Analytic  System.     By  Sbclton 


1.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 


;  &   She 


Sanford,  A.M.    Phila^lelphis 
A  Short  Course  in  Litbb.^tu 

phia;  Eldredge  &  Bro. 
OLn'EB  Optic'b  Maoazi.se.    Bound  Volume,  1872.    Boston: 

ard.    Subscription  price,  $2.50  a  year. 
The  Dbpawino  Book.    Parts  Sand  4.    By  Walter  Smith.    Bosloi 

R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Price,  $5.00. 
Indvstrial  Drawing  for  Beginners.     Free-Hand.     By  Walicr   Smil 

Boston ;  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.    Price, . 

The  CniLn's  PnAt-ricAL  Geometry.    By  Walter  Smith.     Boston:   Jam 

R,  Osgood  &  Co.    Price,  50  cts. 
Swi.iton's  Pkogressive  English  Grammar.    By  Prof.  William  Pninto 

A.M.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  Elocutionist's  Annual.    Number  1.    By  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.] 

Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.    1873.    Price,  25  ct«. 
Thompson  &  Bowlers'  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.    Sanipk'  Cop 

Book,  containing  over  200  Eleffiint  Copies.    Price,  10  cte.    t'incinii! 

and  New  York:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 
Cutter's  Anatomical  Outline  Plates.    Ten  in  Number.    PJiiladelphi 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

John  H.  Rolfe,  for  many  years  the  well-known  westi'm  agent 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  has  established  in  Chicago  a  School  Su 
pty  Agency  for  the  introduction  of  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  ont  11  ik-  map 
reference  maps,  atlases,  library  books,  and  other  educatimiiil  tielp 
Among  the  works  of  reference,  found  in  his  list,  are  Lipiiiinoit't;  Pr 
nouncing  Gazetteerof  the  World,  Lippincott's  Pronouncinp  IVui^iaphic 
Dictionary  (a  new  work  of  great  merit),  and  Webster's  Illustndfri  (iiiarl 
Dictionary — three  works  which  should  be  in  every  gramme.r  ^tlioi.l,  hig 
school,  academy,  and  college  in  the  country.  With  a  view  of  pruinotir 
the  introduction  of  these  and  other  reference  works  into  tLliunls,  M 
Rolfe  offers  to  supply  them,  for  a  limited  period,  on  very  favorable  term 
For  further  information,  see  his  inset  in  our  January  issue,  or  apply  1 
him  by  letter,  117  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Silica  Book  Slate,  manufactured  by  the  Silicate  Book  Slal 

Co.,  New  York,  is  a  superior  article — a  great  improvement  nn  the  ord 
nary  slate,  both  in  neatness  and  convenience.  We  have  alan  uned  Ihel 
new  lead  pencil,  and  find  it  excellent,  at  least  equal  to  any  which  w 
have  ever  used. 

We  will  send  the  Ohio  Eddcational  Monthly  and  the  Pennsylve 

nia  School  Journal  to  one  address  for  $2.50  a  year. 
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THE   COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  BADEN. 

I  ITS  OBIGIN  AND    EARLY  DBVBLOPMBNT. 

I 

j  No  clearer  idea  of  the  principles  and  peculiar  usages  of  the 
iGerman  common  or  yolks  schools  in  general  can  be  given,  than 
^is  obtained  in  a  brief  review  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  schools  themselves.  There  is  also  enough  that  is  common 
I  to  and  characteristic  of  them  all,  to  justify  the  presenting  of 
^one  section  or  district  as  a  fair  specimen,  in  the  respect  named, 
of  the  whole.  But  since  Baden  is  made  up  of  provinces,  which, 
^  the  time  of  the  origin  and  infancy  of  the  common  schools, 
^Were  severally  a  portion  of  Austria,  a  Protestant  margravate,  a 
Catholic  margravate,  two  Catholic  bishoprics,  and  a  Protestant 
Jrincedom,  and  yet  all  German,  it  would  be  diflficult  to  find 
another  so  small  a  district,  which  gives  so  just  a  notion  of  the 
l)eginning  and  building  up  of  the  German  common  schools. 

The  germs  of  these  schools  were  every  where  religious  and 
ecclesiastical ;  t.  e.,  they  were  started  and  kept  up  and  largely 
taught  by  priests  and  pastors,  under  direction  of  their  church 
superiors  generally,  but  sometimes  of  their  own  movement,  as 
an  evangelizing  means  among  the  peasantry, — the  chief  and 
perhaps  the  only  subject  at  first  being  the  catechism,  and  all 
instruction  being  oral.  About  the  same  time  singing  (church 
music)  instruction  was  associated  with  the  catechetical;  and 
the  lessons  being  increased  from  weekly  to  daily,  with  reading 
added,  but  still  with  reference  to  learning  the  catechism.  The 
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church  sexton  or  beadle  became  successively  the  assistant, 
assnciftte,  and,  when  competent,  the  "master"  of  the  sol 
Thi^  took  80  much  of  his  time  as  to  make  his  compensatii 
question  of  practical  import,  which  was  met  at  first  by  chi 
collections,  then  by  assessments  on  the  parents,  and  thei 
tuition  fees,  while  the  school  was  kept  in  town-balls,  the 
ton's  house,  church  vestry,  or  even  in  shepherds'  huts.  S 
was  generally  in  the  several  districts  comprised  in  the  pre 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
tury ;  the  school  of  each  village  or  hamlet  depending  botli 
its  cliaracter  and  efficiency  on  the  local  priest,  pastor,  or  sex 
The  larger  towns  had,  of  course,  various  schools  of  a  hi| 
grade.  I  speak  herein  only  of  the  common  or  elementary 
schools. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rescripts,  oi 
or  decrees  began  to  issue  from  the  several  rulers,  whether  1 
ops,  margraves,  princes,  or  superiors,  for  the  further  estab 
nient,  improvement,  and  better  control  of  the  schools.  In  i 
of  these  little  sovereignties  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  i 
authority  were  united,  and  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
church  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  special  patron  of  the  sch 
while  the  state  only  supplemented  and  supported  the  eccle 
ticiil  authority.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  orig 
the  schools  and  the  history  of  the  times,  and  in  turn  expl 
much  of  what  follows.  These  general  school  rescripts  oi 
crefin  met,  as  late  as  within  a  hundred  years,  bitter  opposi 
from  peasants,  and  caused  repeated  uproars  among  the  pei 
which  all  the  authority  of  the  priest  and  power  of  the  m 
trate  could  scarcely  quell ; — the  idea,  said  they,  that  girk 
sides  the  catechism,  should  learn  also  writing  I  These  pof 
prejudices  and  a  want  of  school  funds,  buildings,  and  teac 
proved  so  great  hindrances,  that  the  beginning  of  the  pre 
century — the  era  of  school  legislation — found  almost  no  1 
on  which  to  build  a  general  system  of  state  elementary  sch 
A  more  particular  reference  to  some  of  the  before-mentii 
measures  may  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  1754,  in  the  Protestant  margravate  of  Durlaeb-Ba 
about  one-fifth  of  the  present  duchy,  the  margrave  decreed 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years  sh 
attend  school,  under  direction  of  local  pastors  and  magistr 
The  only  schools  available  were  those  above  described,  w 
were  very  irregularly  kept  open  for  a  limited  portion  of 
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^ear.  In  17S7  provisions  were  decreed  for  the  preparation,  ex- 
imination,  and  licensing  of  teachers,  and  in  1758  for  a  teacher's 
jeminary  (normal  school)  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium 
it  Carlsruhe.  This  old  margrave,  Carl  Friedrich,  had  no  notion 
rf  schools,  even  of  the  low  grade  of  that  day,  without  irainei 
eaehers.  In  1765-8-9  Church  Councilor  and  Court-Preacher 
Walz  instituted  measures  providing,  in  certain  better  districts, 
for  German  schools  (the  elementary  or  voLks  schools  were  so 
sailed  in  distinction  from  the  Latin  schools  of  the  time)  where 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught  with  suffi- 
sient  religious  instruction  for  confirmation,  A  part  of  the  proper 
pastoral  work  was  here  directly  transferred  to  the  school,  which 
iras  designed  to  "  furnish  the  child  with  a  fundamental  train- 
ing for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare."  Still,  however, 
actual  results  depended  on  local  intelligence,  enterprise,  and 
cflBciency. 

As  to  the  support  of  teachers,  a  decree  of  1749  placed  $200 
annually  at  the  disposal  of  the  church  authorities  for  pro  rata 
distribution  in  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  and  improvement 
of  schoolhouses.  In  1754  this  was  increased  to  $800  yearly,  and 
provision  made  that  each  pastor's  salary  below  that  sum  should 
be  increased  to  $33,  and  each  teacher's  salary  to  at  least  $28  per 
annum.  In  1768  pastors  and  teachers  were  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  other  citizens  in  respect  to  distribution  of  communal 
property,  as  wood,  common  crops,  etc.,  and  in  1770  teachers 
"were  entitled  to  board-money  from  the  commune  in  commuta- 
tion of  "  boarding  around '' — wandering  table  or  round-eating  as 
they  called  it. 

In  respect  of  other  school  expenses,  it  was  decreed  in  1754 
that  each  comnlune  should  make  an  allowance  of  school  fire- 
wood, instead  of  each  child's  bringing  to  school  with  him  a  bit 
wood  for  the  day's  use ;  while  in  1743  it  had  been  ordered  to 
ike  up  a  church-door  collection  twice  a  year  for  schoolhouse 
irposes,  and  in  1756  a  decree  required  the  setting  aside  25  per 
Jnt  of  the  income  of  all  school  foundations  and  the  same  per 
mt  of  all  future  school  collections  for  schoolhouse  purposes. 
In  the  Catholic  margravate  of  Baden-Baden  (smaller  share 
Wen-Durlach,)  in  1760  it  was  decreed  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
te  wine  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  the  next  year  came  a  de- 
fee  that  all  children  of  between  six  and  thirteen  years  sHoxild 
sent  to  the  schools  for  learning  reading,  writing,  and  aritliitie- 
ic:  higher  school  or  private  instruction  could  be  substituted 
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only  for  importaiit  reasons  and  on  joint  permiesion  of  pri 
and  magistrates :  schools  were  to  be  kept  open  summer 
winter;  to  be  under  immediate  anpervision  of  the  pastors  ' 
were  to  make  weekly  visits ;  teachers  were  to  be  men,  bori 
wedlock  of  christian  parents,  twenty  years  old,  fiirnished  y 
testimonials  as  to  morals  (including  manners)  and  religion, 
to  be  competent  to  teach  reading,  plain  and  ornamental  writ 
the  five  elementary  rules  (species)  of  arithmetic ;  must  un 
stand  the  choral,  play  the  organ,  and  have  attended  sev 
Latin  schools — the  latter  perhaps  to  ensure  some  skill  in  te: 
ing :  applicants  for  teacbershipa  must  be  examined  not  onl; 
the  civil  hut  also  by  church  authorities  as  to  their  fitness 
catechism  instruction  and  interpretation,  while  their  lice 
and  appointments  eould  issue  only  from  the  government  itsel 
examination  and  commendation  by  the  constituted  local  aut 
ities :  if  the  schoolmaster  was  a  sacristan  (sexton),  and  ha 
many  as  eighty  pupils,  he  must  employ  an  assistant,  who 
to  be  approved  by  priest  and  magistrate  (Bur germeister),  '. 
was  in  a  Catholic  province  more  than  a  hundred  years 
These  two  margravates  were  united  in  1771  with  their  sc 
systems  undisturbed  except  that  the  church  control  in  the 
ter  was  slightly  curtailed  in  the  appointment  and  removi 
teachers. 

Much  of  South  Baden  was  once  Austrian.  In  Austrii 
1774,  a  general  school  ordinance  of  Maria  Theresa  provided 
the  establishment,  under  control  of  Provincial  School  Comi 
tees,  of  three  distinct  classes  of  schools:  1.  "Normal  Gcho< 
at  each  provincial  capital,  to  serve  as  "  higher  real  and  m 
schools  ",  and  for  the  education  and  training  of  skilled  teacl 
2.  "  Head  or  chief  schools"  in  each  larger  town,  and  at  1 
one  in  each  county.  3.  Common  (or  "  trivial ")  schools  ii 
smaller  towns,  villages,  and  "  trading  marts  ",  in  which  sb 
be  taught  "Religion,  Religious  History,  Christian  morals, 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic."  These  lower  schools  i 
under  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  local  pastor  with  wl 
were  associated  the  Burgermeister  and  a  local  judicial  o£E 
all  constituting  the  ex  officio  local  school  board.  As  sort  of  tc 
ship  directors  suitable  persons  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
viucial  School  Committee.  These  schools  were  to  be  suppo 
by  fees,  but  neither  school  attendance  nor  the  establishmei 
schools  was  made  compulsory;  but  in  1781  another  edict 
issued  requiring  parents  of  means  to  pay  double  fees  oe 
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children  out  of  school,  and  parents  without  means  to  work  out 
their  school  fees  on  public  works,  especially  on  schoolhouse 
building.  In  1785  it  was  decreed  that  not  only  in  existing  pasto* 
rates  and  "  chaplaincies  ",  but  wherever  ninety  children  were 
found  within  a  circumference  of  three  miles,  a  school  should  be 
established,  for  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  commune,  and  the  patrons,  should  pay  severally  one- 
third  part;  children  of  parents  unable  to  pay  should  go  free; 
for  every  ninety  children  of  school  age,  there  should  be  a  school- 
master, and  for  an  excess  of  fifty  children,  an  assistant ;  the 
master  should  be  furnished  a  house  and  paid  $52  with  increase 
to  $60  per  year,  as  soon  as  means  should  accrue;  while  the 
rassistant  was  to  receive  $28  with  prospective  increase  to  $32 
yearly.  Deficiencies  from  these  salaries  were  to  be  made  up 
from  any  school  foundation  or  next  from  religious  funds.  In 
1786  provision  was  made  for  county  school  visitors  to  be  tested 
by  examination  in  "pedagogy",  "methods",  etc.,  who  were  to 
'inspect  and  report  upon  the  maintenance,  management,  and 
teaching  of  the  schools.  About  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the 
church  revenues,  a  percentage  of  decedent's  estates  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  of  discontinued  "religious  brotherhoods" 
were  appropriated  to  school  purposes,  while  religious  process- 
ions were  authorized  to  solicit  contributions  for  "  repairing  and 
building  schoolhouses,  paying  teachers,  and  buying  books  for 
the  poor.'^'  All  this  was  in  Catholic  Austria  one  hundred  years 
ago. 

In  the  Catholic  bishopric  of  Speyer,  a  general  ordinance  of 
Prince-Bishop  August  in  1785  characterized  "  a  good  education 
and  intelligent  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  as  the 
most  important  service  a  man  could  render  the  human  race  ", 
and  prescribed  methods  of  school  instruction  and  management 
tod  teachers'  qualifications;  made  compulsory  the  school  at- 
tendance of  all  children  of  seven  to  sixteen  years  ;  applied  fines 
for  non-compliance  to  school  purposes ;  required  schools  to  be 
kept  open  the  year  round  in  all  places  without  exception,  in 
which  should  be  taught  "  Religion  in  connection  with  Bible 
History  and  Christian  Morals,  Reading,  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Writing,  German  Language  and  Composition,  the  Five  Funda- 
mental Rules  of  Arithmetic  and  Single  Rule  of  Three,  Singing, 
and  Politeness  ^^ : — schools  to  be  under  immediate  oversight  of 
local  pastors  with  a  superior  control  by  church  beadles  and  judi- 
cial ofiicers  as  school  deputies,  while  annual  visitations  for  in- 
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spection  by  district  d^ans  and  the  civil  magietrates,  "  inasm 
as  the  final  and  substantial  results  of  the  ordinance  must 
pend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  arm."  The  duty  of  m; 
taining  these  schools  was  laid  upon  the  communes  themsel 
though  the  Prince-Bishop  contributed  annually  $200  in  hel 
the  poorer  communes.  Teachers  salaries  were  to  range  f 
140  to  $60  per  year,  while  they  enjoyed  certain  local  immi 
ties  and  privileges. 

The  early  history  of  common  schools  in  the  Rhine  Palatii 
(Catholic),   Prince-Bishopric   of    Wurtzburg    (Catholic), 
Princedom  Furatenburg,  parts  of  which  are  now  ineorpori 
in  Baden,  presents  similar  facts. 

In  these  brief  sketches  is  found  an  account  of  several  in 
esting  and  peculiar  points  in  the  German  common-school 
tems.  Their  origin  was  ecclesiastical  and  their  first  aim  i 
gious,  while  the  churches  all  along  had  much  to  do  with  t] 
support  and  Cv^ntrol.  Compulsory  establishment  of  and  atb 
ance  upon  schools  had  its  motive  rather  in  the  duty  of  relig; 
than  in  the  advantage  of  secular  instruction.  Herein  alf 
explained  the  practice  of  employing  only  male  teachers,  as  ' 
as  the  high  quallti  cations  required  and  high  respect  awai 
them ;  viz.,  they  were  church  officials,  or  intimately  associf 
with  them.  The  idea.J  oi  temporal  advantage  to  the  indivic 
and  of  reciprocal  good  botwr-en  the  individual  and  the  statf 
general  and  public  education,  are  of  much  later  date.  It 
these  later  conceptions  and  the  consequently  increasing  assui 
tion  by  the  state  of  educational  control,  that  have  precipiti 
the  late  church  and  state  conflicts  on  school  questions.  Hei 
also  is  explained  the  universal  practice,  still  prevailing 
authorized  and  direct  religious  instruction  by  pastors  in 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at  which  t: 
Baden  was  constituted  of  the  dependencies,  whole  or  in  p 
abovenamed,  all  common  school  ordinances  and  legislation  h 
looked  to  the  more  harmonious  and  uniform  working  of  a  j 
eral  system,  and  the  better  support  and  condition  of  the  scho 
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INSTRUCTION    IN   COMPOSITION. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  professors  and 
authors  told  us  that  he  never  permitted  a  school  teacher  to  in- 
struct one  of  his  children  in  composition,  believing  all  methods 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  pernicious  in  the  formation  of 
a  natural  style  of  writing.  We  believe  with  him  that,  while 
many  teachers  are  able  to  improve  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  sentences,  few  succeed  in  developing  any  power  to  talk 
naturally  and  forcibly  with  the  pen  on  any  subject  whatsoever. 
Compare  the  rapid  and  racy  chat  of  half  a  dozen  bright  school 
boys  and  girls  about  anything  in  which  they  are  really  inter- 
ested, with  a  series  of  compositions  written  by  the  same  chil- 
dren, according  to  ordinary  school  methods.  An  hour  of  their 
conversation  literally  reported,  would  be  the  most  entertaining 
reading ;  their  school  compositions  would  be  a  fearful  night- 

•  mare  to  the  teacher  doomed  to  correct  them  in  the  regulation 
way.  DeQuincy,  whose  own  style  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  mod- 
ern English,  insists  that  the  best  style,  at  present,  is  found  in 
the  private  correspondence  of  educated  women. 

One  day  last  summer,  we  received  a  letter  from  a  little  city 
girl,  giving  her  first  impressions  of  her  new  boarding  place  in 
the  country.  She  says :  "  Mother  has  written  all  about  our 
journey  and  the  village  and  the  people  we  have  seen ;  so  I'll 
tell  you  about  the  garden  and  the  yard  behind  our  house."  So 
she  rattles  through  half  a  dozen  pages  of  pretty  poor  hand 
writing  and  miraculous  grammar  till  her  arm  is  tired,  and  she 
stops  in  the  middle  of  her  talk.  But  we  see  the  garden  in  front, 
the  back  yard,  the  hen  house,  the  dilapidated  rooster  with  one 
tail  feather  askew  after  a  fight,  the  tom  cat  on  the  fence  snarl- 
ing at  the  butcher's  dog ;  in  short,  the  little  girl  has  made  a 

I  daguerreotype  of  the  whole  scene  with  her  pen  that,  with  slight 

i  grammatical  correction,  would  be  worthy  a  place  in  Dickens. 

i  She  had  evidently  not  been  greatly  interested  in  the  journey ; 
the  village  was  too  big  to  be  disposed  of  the  first  day ;  she  was 
already  tired  of  people  in  the  city ;  but  she  had  rushed  through 

i  the  little  world  around  her  new  home,  and  told  what  she  had 

seen  in  the  most  natural  way.    Nobody  could  believe  the  same 

child  the  author  of  the  dreary  file  of  compositions  marked 

"  very  well "  by  a  succession  of  her  painstaking  teachers. 

All  valuable  writing  is  what  that  child's  letter  was :  a  vital 
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description  of  something  actually  known  and  enjoyed.  1 
Florentines  used  to  eay  Dante  bad  seen  hell ;  and  we  se€ 
when  we  read  the  Inferno.  The  everlasting  weariness  of 
written  word  everywhere  is  this  nightmare  of  unreality.  1 
professional  authors,  the  editors,  the  clergy,  the  teachers  hi 
gone  on  from  the  heginning,  scribbling  and  talking  of  tbii 
they  never  saw  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  which  never  stir 
their  hearts  or  kept  them  awake  o'  nights.  So  books  are  in 
main  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  a  land  of  fog  for  the  spi 
It  may  not  be  eaay  to  outline  a  method  of  instruction  in  ci 
position  that  will  keep  our  children  out  of  this  slough  of  fori 
and  unreal  expression.  But  there  are  certain  fundamer 
principles  in  this  matter  which  should  be  taken  into  the  be 
of  every  teacher  of  youth,  and,  if  duly  pondered,  may  t 
fruit. 

The  golden  rule  of  instruction  in  composition  is,  that 
child  should  be  required  to  write  only  on  a  topic  of  which 
has  some  personal  knowledge,  or  in  which  he  has  some  ui 
fected  and  vital  interest.  You  require  a  boy  or  girl  a  do 
years'  old  to  write  an  "  abstract "  of  his  history  lesson.  '. 
lesson  was  a  bore  to  begin  with,  was  probably  given  in  a  i 
that  made  all  events  and  persons  in  it  perfectly  unhuman.  ] 
abstract  is  the  dreary  shadow  of  a  shade,  a  horror  in  the  ] 
formance  and  an  opiate  in  the  reading.  You  set  a  frisky  11 
MisB  of  fifteen  to  read  one  of  Shakepeare's  plays  and  write 
the  story  thereof  The  play  is  utterly  outside  any  world 
which  she  is  interested,  and  her  story  of  it  would  make  Sh 
speare  groan.  You  stand  before  a  class  in  the  high  school  i 
perform  an  elaborate  analysis  of  some  topic  you  suppose  adap 
to  composition,  and  request  your  pupils  to  prepare  an  "  essa 
upon  it.  Judgment  comes  to  you,  ere  many  days,  in  a  nigh 
dismal  toil  over  those  lifeless  and  worthless  performances, 
is  hardly  better  in  the  new  method  of  connecting  object 
sons  with  composition.  Too  often  the  information  given  c 
cerning  the  "  objects  "  is  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  th 
infant  minds.  The  useful  knowledge  adheres  to  the  surfact 
burdock  burrs  stick  to  their  clothes,  and  the  "  composition ' 
only  the  painful  pulling  off  of  the  burrs  stuck  on  by  yours 
The  radical  weakness  of  our  instruction  in  composition  in  o 
mon  school,  academy,  and  college  is,  that  children  and  yoi 
are  compelled  to  write  words  and  sentences  abont  matters  wh 
are  utterly  unreal,  or  only  vaguely  apprehended  by  them.    I 
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extremely  rare  that  any  writer  of  real  ability  can  use  the  style 
formed  in  school  or  college ;  and  the  early  years  of  professional 
life  are  too  often  a  dreary  groping  in  quest  of  a  natural  and 
forcible  method  of  expression.  The  only  hope  of  success  in 
teaching  children  to  write,  will  be  found  in  keeping  them  in- 
side the  circle  of  their  own  genuine  interest,  and  permitting 
them  to  develop  their  own  natural  and  characteristic  ways  of 
expression. 

The  foundation  of  vital  expression  should  be  laid  in  the  reci- 
tation-room. Every  child  should  be  encouraged,  in  his  recita- 
tion, to  place  his  own  best  idea  of  the  subject  in  his  own  lan- 
guage before  the  class.  How  often  the  teacher  "  cuts  in"  with 
a  correction,  distracts  the  child's  attention  from  the  subject  to 
the  words,  and  makes  a  complete  muddle  of  his  effort.  Let  the 
child  give  his  own  best  view,  in  his  own  way,  at  first,  and, 
when  his  expression  is  corrected,  preserve  as  much  of  his  own 
original  style  as  may  be.  Many  a  youth  has  been  offered  up  at 
the  shrine  of  grammatical  propriety.  A  style  of  recitation  in 
which  every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  his  own 
peculiar  mode  of  expression  and  to  respect  the  originality  of 
speech  in  his  associates,  would  be  an  excellent  preparation  for 
writing. 

A  good  teacher  will  also  perpetually  study  the  mental  habits 
of  his  pupils,  and  try  to  learn  in  what  things  each  is  most 
deeply  interested.  Every  opportunity  to  overhear  the  talk  of 
children  with  one  another,  and  note  their  characteristic  ways 
of  "  putting  things  ",  should  be  improved.  If  the  teacher  can 
learn  what  particular  thing  any  child  is  deeply  concerned  in, 
and  persuade  it  to  talk  to  him  on  paper  about  it,  he  may  secure 
a  genuine  composition.  All  instruction  about  writing  should 
be  a  feeling  after  these  topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  scholar, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  most  natural  and  characteristic 
way  of  setting  forth  his  ideas  and  feelings  about  it.  Errors  in 
handwriting  and  spelling  of  course  should  always  be  noticed. 
The  grammatical  correction  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  import- 
ance ;  for  we  are  convinced  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  nat- 
ural style  of  the  child  is  destroyed  in  the  effort  to  reduce  his 
performance  to  a  formal  grammatical  propriety. 

We  are  aware  that  such  an  idea  would  upset  a  great  many 
very  elaborate  and  learned  methods  of  teaching  composition, 
greatly  lessen  the  quantity  of  schoolroom  essays,  and  make  the 
whole  process  of  developing  the  art  of  expression  slow  and  dif- 
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ficult  to  the  teacher ;  indeed,  many  teachere  could  make 
headway  in  this  direction.  But  we  are  convinced  that,  ap 
from  a  certain  amount  of  needful  instruction  that  everybi 
requires  in  the  preparation  of  business  papers  and  the  form 
ties  of  correspondence,  it  would  be  better  that  nothing  w 
done  than  many  present  methods  insisted  on.  An  absur 
disproportioned  importance,  in  our  country,  is  attached 
making  young  "  orators  "  of  school  boys  and  "  authoresses ' 
school  girls.  The  American  people  are  being  strangled  i 
muddy  ocean  of  worthless  "  gab  "  and  worse  writing,  and,  w 
with  oitr  eternal  speechifying  and  scribbling,  if  is  a  marvel  t 
we  know  anything.  Happy  is  the  parent  who  can  keep 
children  away  from  the  bewilderment  of  children's  books,  ne 
papers,  magazines,  and  new  novels,  until  they  have  the  op; 
tunity  for  a  fresh,  natural,  and  wholesome  observation  and  f 
ing  of  the  life  about  them,  and  learn  to  speak  truthfully  of 
things  they  really  know.  The  labors  of  our  best  teachers  of 
come  to  nothing,  because  their  scholars  are  drenched  in  \ 
turbid  flood  or  crazed  with  the  desire  for  sensational  writ 
and  speaking.  Harriet  Martineau  congratulated  Daniel  ^^ 
Bter  on  the  wonderful  facility  of  speech  among  public  men 
America.  "Madam  ",  said  he,  "  it  is  our  great  national  mis 
tune."  The  grand  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  rescue  An 
ican  children  from  this  fog-land  of  words  and  cloudy  fane 
plant  their  feet  on  realities  in  the  world  of  nature  and 
world  of  souls,  and  develop,  in  every  youth,  that  form  of  exp 
sion,  through  speech  and  pen,  which  most  fitly  and  forci 
sets  forth  his  own  genuine  apprehension  of  the  world  in  wh 
he  lives.  A.  D.  Mayc 

Springfidd,  Mem. 


TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OP  LANGUAGE. 

In  our  language  lessons  we  do  not  seek  to  go  back  to  t 
underlying  principle  of  all  language — the  giving  of  new  ea 
riences  from  whence  new  ideas  shall  arise,  to  which  new  wc 
give  expression.  We  do  not  in  the  least  attempt  this.  Si 
fundamental  work,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  province  of 
school,  lies  in  the  domain  of  the  object  lesson ;  and  that  it  d 
lie  there,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  highest  example  and 
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most  ancient  practice :  for  Adam's  first  lesson  in  language  was 
an  object  lesson,  and  his  Maker  was  his  teacher. 

Nor  do  we  wish  to  be  credited  with  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that,  because  we  give  a  child  new  words,  we  convey  to  him  new 
ideas.  Not  at  all.  Words  in  and  of  themselves  never  convey 
ideas.  The  idea  must  first  exist  in  the  mind  ere  the  word  can 
be  vivified  with  meaning.  A  word  can  express  an  idea,  but  it 
can  not  create  one. 

Upon  neither  of  these  ideas,  then,  do  we  base  our  language 
lessons,  but  rather  upon  this,  which,  if  admitted,  is  a  most  am- 
ple and  suflScient  foundation  ;  namely,  that  every  child  knows 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  can  express, — that  there  lies  in  the 
mind  of  every  child  a  mass  of  vague  impressions,  incomplete 
conceptions,  half-formed  ideas,  born  of  his  emotions,  of  his 
sensuous  pleasures,  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, — that  these  lie  very 
largely  in  the  realm  of  unconsciousness,  from  whence  they  may 
be  evoked  by  the  application  of  the  proper  stimulus  and  be- 
come part  of  the  child's  actual  and  available  knowledge.  To 
provoke  the  expressix)n  of  these  ideas,  to  clothe  them  with  new 
words,  to  give  a  choice  between  words  which  convey  the  same 
idea,  to  show  the  child  something  of  the  harmony  and  melody 
of  language, — in  short,  to  lift  him  up  from  the  simple  indica- 
tion of  his  physical  wants  to  the  expression  of  his  higher 
nature, — such  are  the  aims  of  our  language  lessons. 

Such  being  our  aims,  what  are  our  means?  Principally 
three?— pictures,  stories,  poems.  We  choose  pictures  because  of 
their  suggestiveness.  They  suggest  so  much  to  the  child ;  they 
lead  him  on  from  one  thing  to  another ;  they  touch  his  expe- 
rience at  so  many  points  that,  if  he  gets  well  started  and  feels 
free,  he  will  exhaust  his  vocabulary  in  telling  you  all  about 
them.  Our  only  pictures  for  this  purpose  are  those  found  in 
the  school  readers,  which,  of  course,  are  arranged  with  no  such 
object  in  view  and  in  no  logical  sequence ;  yet  they  are  excel- 
lent for  the  purpose  and  render  most  efficient  service.  How- 
ever, a  series  of  pictures  might  be  arranged  which  would 
shadow  forth  the  child's  past  lifCj  and  with  which  you  might 
fathom  the  depths  of  his  consciouness.  By  the  skillful  use  of 
pictures,  we  may  obtain  from  the  child  almost  his  entire  vocab- 
ulary, and,  in  addition,  give  him  many  new  words. 

Stories,  however,  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  improve  the 
child's  language  and  culture.  You  can  do  almost  anything  with 
children,  if  you  will  but  tell  them  stories.  You  can  refine  their 
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feelings,  touch  their  emotions,  rouse  their  enthusiasm,  awak 
their  ambition,  enkindle  their  devotion.  There  is  nothing 
the  broad  sweep  of  noble  living  or  noble  thinking  that  you  e 
not  bring  to  their  consciousnesa  by  means  of  a  story.  As 
information  you  can  give  all  you  wish,  Ae  for  language  \ 
story  is  the  very  royal  road  to  its  acquisition.  Tell  a  group 
children  a  story  which  has  awakened  their  interest  and  ■ 
chained  their  fancy,  and  then  ask  for  it  back  again,  and  not 
how  accurately  it  will  come.  If  you  have  used  new  words  i 
expressions,  having  made  their  meaning  clear,  they  will  co 
back  also,  in  your  very  words  and  with  the  very  tricks  of  yi 
voice. 

In  order  to  make  this  exercise  a  successful  one,  reproducti 
both  oral  and  written,  must  be  insisted  upon.  With  sn 
children  this  must,  of  course,  be  entirely  oral;  with  lar 
children  it  should  be  both  oral  and  written,  never,  howc 
permitting  the  written  to  displace  the  oral.  It  is,  indeed, 
sirable  to  write  well ;  it  is  equally  desirable  to  talk  well.  Mi 
also  can  be  done  at  this  point  to  obtain  distinct  articulati 
full  utterance,  and  to  cultivate  a  respectful  and  self-respect 
attitude  when  speaking. 

Pictures  and  stories  will  accomplish  much;  but,  to  sho 
child  the  melody  and  harmony  of  language,  we  must  use  poe 
Some  of  these  should  be  such  as  can  be  taught  him ;  ott 
such  as  he  can  understand  when  read.  It  may  be  urged  t 
children  can  not  appreciate  poetry  ;  but  any  child  who  has 
in  the  sunshine,  and  heard  the  birds  sing,  and  felt  the  w 
blow,  and  gained  pleasure  thereby,  has  within  him  the  germ 
poetic  feeling.  And  as  in  the  child  ages  of  the  world  the  1 
literature  of  all  nations  was  ballads,  so  the  child  finds  in 
ballad  his  first  delight. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  these  lessons  might  not  be  > 
ried  up  through  the  higher  grades,  broadening  and  deepen 
until  the  simple  story  expands  into  an  article ;  the  few  i 
expressions  into  a  choice  essay ;  the  simple  dialogue  into 
drama;  the  ballad  into  the  complete  poem.  Let  reproducti 
both  oral  and  written,  follow  every  step ;  and  then,  when 
pupils  reach  the  higher  grammar  grades,  they  will  not  onlj 
able  to  parse  and  analyze  and  perform  examples  in  arithme 
but  they  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  mother-tongue  wl 
they  see  it.  And  the  luckless  teacher  of  the  high  school  i 
not  be  compelled  to  explain  Dickens,  point  out  the  qui 
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humor  of  Irving,  or  the  beauties  of  Longfellow,  and  wage  an 
unequal  war  with  dime  novels  and  "  yellow-covered  literature", 
but  the  pupils  will  already  have  gained  power  to  select  and  ap- 
preciate. 

These  results  can  be  obtained,  but  only  upon  one  condition  ; 
and  that  is,  that  you  proclaim  a  divorce  between  language  and 
technical  grammar.  If  you  do  not,  if  you  attempt  to  teach 
them  together,  and  then  come  in  with  your  monthly  examina- 
tions in  grammar,  your  results  in  language  will  amount  to 
nothing.  The  language  will  be  merged  in  the  grammar  very 
much  as  Jonah  was  merged  in  the  whale,  with  by  no  means 
the  same  chance  of  getting  out  that  he  had.  A  knowledge, 
however  accurate,  of  technical  grammar  will  never  give  the 
power  to  wield  the  English  language  with  strength  and  pre- 
cision. This  comes  only  through  example  and  practice, — and 
where  shall  the  great  mass  of  children  acquire  it  if  not  in 
school? 

How  successful  this  plan  may  be  in  the  higher  grades,  we 
can  not  tell ;  but  how  remarkable  its  success  is  in  the  lower,  we 
know,  for  it  has  been  tested. 

Clevelandy  Ohio,  Harriet  L.  Keeler. 


EDUCATIONAL    NOTES. 

MO.  ni — THE  NECESSITY  OP  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF   MIND  TO  THE 

TEACHER. 

The  Science  of  Education,  as  previously  stated,  embraces 
three  grand  divisions :  Methods  of  Culture,  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  School  Economy.  Methods  of  Culture  treats  of  the 
nature  of  the  powers  of  man,  and  how  to  train  and  develop 
them.  Methods  of  Instruction  treats  of  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge, and  how  to  teach  it.  The  present  article  and  several 
which  will  follow  it,  belong  to  the  second  division  of  the  science ; 
namely,  to  Methods  of  Instruction.  Methods  of  Instruction 
embraces  three  general  divisions,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing analysis : 

Instruction  implies  three  things — a  mind  to  be  instructed, 
knowledge  to  be  used  in  instruction,  and  the  method  in  which 
instruction  is  to  be  given.  The  first  and  second  are  respectively 
the  subjective  and  objective  elements  of  the  problem ;  they  are 
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united  in  the  educational  process  by  the  third  element.  Met 
is  thus  the  link  which  unites  knowledge  and  mind  in  the 
cess  of  education.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to 
struct  with  skill  and  success,  a  teacher  needs  to  uhderst 
three  things :  first,  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  be  instruci 
second,  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  used  in  instruction  ;  i 
third,  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  knowledge  maj 
imparted  to  the  mind.  Methods  of  Instruction,  regarded 
science,  must  consequently  embrace  three  grand  divisioni 
follows  :  1.  Nature  of  Mind.  2.  Nature  of  Knowledge.  3. 
ture  of  Instruction. 

If  this  analysis  is  correct — and  I  do  not  see  that  it  car 
questioned — a  course  of  professional  instruction  in  a  nor 
school,  or  a  text-book  for  th^  aid  of  young  teachers,  ough 
discuss  and  explain  these  three  subjects.  In  this  paper  I 
sent  a  few  thoughts  to  the  teacher  on  the  importance  i 
knowledge  of  the  first  part  of  the  subject;  namely,  a  km 
edge  of  the  nature  of  the  mind.  The  importance  of  e 
knowledge  is  so  evident,  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
urge  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  teachers  are  generally  defieien 
this  respect,  and  that  educational  journals  seldom  direct  at 
tion  to  it.  A  teacher  in  our  common  schools,  who  has  anytl: 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
rare  exception ;  and  an  article  in  one  of  our  public  jourc 
urging  young  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  in  this  respec 
quite  as  rare.  The  duty  of  cultivating  the  mind  is  frequei 
and  forcibly  enjoined ;  but  how  can  a  teacher  be  expectet 
give  culture  to  that  of  which  be  is  ignorant  ?  I  will  state  : 
eral  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  this  preparation  on  the  pai 
the  teacher, 

I.  The  importance  to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
ture  of  mind,  seems  so  evident  as  to  be  almost  axiomatic.  M 
is  the  object  to  be  instructed ;  it  is  that  upon  which  the  teac 
operates ;  that  which  he  is  to  mould  and  fashion,  and  sh 
and  develop.  How  can  this  be  done  without  a  knowledge  oi 
nature,  its  capacities,  and  laws  of  activity?  In  every  ot 
department  of  labor,  a  man  would  be  but  a  blunderer  if  he 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  object  upon  which  he  wrou| 
The  farmer  must  understand  his  soil — that  his  low-lands 
adapted  to  grass  and  his  up-landa  to  grain— or  he  would  mi 
sorry  work  in  agriculture.  Selecting  his  fields  with  a  kno 
edge  of  soil,  the  skillful  farmer  sows  his  seed  and  plants 
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om,  and  his  intelligent  labor  is  rewarded  with  the  waving 
;rain-fields  of  summer  and  the  golden  ears  of  autumn.  There 
8  a  spiritual  agriculture  as  well  as  a  physical  one  ;  culture  of 
he  mind  is  not  unlike  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  seed  of 
iruth  in  the  soil  of  the  human  intellect,  if  adapted  to  its  capac- 
ity and  properly  planted,  will  bring  forth  ripened  harvests  of 
Knowledge  and  spiritual  power.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
!>f  soil  is  necessary  to  the  tiller  of  land,  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
ftot  of  equal  necessity  for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  nature 
Df  the  intellectual  field  which  it  is  his  duty  to  cultivate  ? 

The  teacher  has'  also  been  compared  to  a  musician  and  the 
human  soul  to  an  instrument  on  which  he  is  to  play, — a  curious 
instrument  of  many  strings  and  delicate  keys  which  require 
the  skill  of  a  master  to  touch  aright.  What  would  be  thought 
of  an  orchestra  leader  who  would  employ  a  person  to  play  upon 
an  instrument,  who  is  ignorant  of  its  nature,  even  though  he 
were  entirely,  familiar  with  the  music  to  be  performed  ?  What 
I  ought  we  to  think  of  selecting  a  teacher  to  play  upon  the  deli- 
cate instrument  of  the  human  soul,  who  is  ignorant  of  its 
varied  capacities  and  the  laws  of  their  activity  ?  When  Guil- 
j  denstern  says  he  can  not  play  upon  the  pipe,  Hamlet  replies : 
I  "Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me  1 
You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ; 
you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  com- 
pass: and  there's  much  music,  excellent  music  in  this  little 
organ;  yet  can  not  you  make  it  speak.  'S  blood!  do  you  thing 
J  am  easier  to  be  played  upon  than  a  pipe  ?  "  Surely  if  it  re- 
uires  familiarity  with  the  violin  or  harp  to  bring  from  them 
he  tones  of  melody  and  harmony  which  lie  sleeping  in  their 
trings,  it  must  require  some  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  to 
pevelop  the  beauty  and  power  which  slumber  in  thi§  "  harp  of 
thousand  strings." 

II.    The  teacher  should  understand  the  nature  of  mind,  iix 
rder  to  cultivate  and  develop  its  powers.    The  object  of  educa- 
ion  is  twofold,  culture  and  knowledge.     These  two   objects 
re  not  identical.   A  man  may  have  much  knowledge  and  little 
ttlture ;  he  may  be  full  of  learning  and  not  know  how  to  \xae 
*•   I  have   known  men  top-heavy  with  learning,  who  ^^nt 
eeling  through  the  world,  useless  to  themselves  and  society, 
We  known  persons  with  comparatively  little  learning  >^\io 
kereeflacient  in  the  application  of  it,  because  back  of   it   ^V^ 

Navell-trained  mind.    Many  teachers  seem  to  think  tlxa.t  the 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  main  object  of  instruction 
study.  Than  this  no  error  can  be  more  radical  and  pernici 
Knowledge  is  valuable  to  us,  but  culture  is  more  valuable  t 
knowledge.  Mental  power  is  worth  more  than  mental  aa 
Bition,  What  we  bring  out  of  the  mind  is  worth  more  t 
what  we  put  into  it.  The  ability  to  acquire  and  use  km 
edgeiaathousand-foldmore  valuable  than  the  knowledge  it 
Willis  expresses  the  truth  in  beautiful  imagery  when 
says,  "  The  mind  forges  from  knowledge  an  archangel's  sj 
and,  with  the  spirits  that  compel  the  world,  conflicts  for 
pire,"  Pupils  forget  a  large  part  of  what  they  learn  at  bc 
and  college,  but  the  mental  habits  they  form  go  with  tl 
through  life.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty,  therefore,  to  culti 
the  mind  as  well  as  to  impart  knowledge  to  it.  This  cul 
is  given  in  part  in  the  act  of  instruction.  Knowledge  prop 
taught  gives  culture  to  the  various  powers  which  are  n 
active  in  the  acquisition,  and  becomes  an  instrument  by  wl 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  originate  and  acquire  other  knowle 
An  acquaintance  with  the  mind  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
instruction  may  accomplish  one  of  the  principal  objects 
templated. 

III.  The  teacher  should  study  the  mind  that  he  may  k 
the  order  of  development  of  its  faculties,  and  understand 
educational  needs  of  the  pupil.  The  mind  is  a  unit  wi 
variety  of  powers.  All  these  powers  are  operative  at  e' 
period  of  life,  but  some  of  them  are  more  vigorous  at  one  pe 
than  at  another.  In  childhood  the  perceptive  powers  are  e 
cially  active,  and  the  memory  ready  and  retentive.  The  c 
almost  lives  in  its  senses.  Its  eyes  see  everything ;  its 
catch  every  whisper;  its  busy  fingers  tear  down  and  buih 
all  day  long.  Its  memory  holds  what  its  senses  gather,  i 
a  tenacity  truly  wonderful.  The  activity  of  the  underst; 
ing  also,  in  the  investigation  of  causes,  is  so  active  as  to  bee 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  parents  and  teachers  in  their  fi 
less  endeavors  to  answer  its  ever  recurring  questions — "  wh 
and  "  what's  the  reason? "  Later  in  life  these  faculties 
somewhat  of  their  energy,  and  other  powers  become  more  a«t 
The  child  rises  from  its  sense-life  into  a  sphere  of  abst 
thought;  it  begins  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  reason.  ": 
difference  of  mental  activity  at  different  periods  has  an  im 
tant  educational  significance.  How  can  the  young  teai 
-who  is  ignorant  of  this  fact  suit  his  instruction  to  the  warn 
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pnpil  ?  Even  the  old  teachers,  some  of  whom  were  teachers  of 
many  years'  experience,  did  not  comprehend  this  matter,  as 
some  of  us  who  were  tortured  by  being  made  to  sit  on  the  high 
elab  benches  with  our  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  and  nothing  to 
do  except  to  be  still  and  keep  our  hands  out  of  mischief,  the 
hardest  task  of  all,  very  distinctly  remember. 

Understanding  the  educational  wants  of  a  pupil,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  select  such  studies  as  these  wants  indicate. 
Different  branches  of  study  call  into  activity  and  give  culture 
to  different  faculties.  Perception  demands  concrete  things,  to 
fiee  and  feel  and  handle.  Memory  requires  the  facts  of  nature 
and  history,  to  store  them  away  for  future  use.  The  imagina- 
tion delights  in  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  tone;  in  spring 
flowers  and  singing  birds ;  in  starry  nights  and  leaping  cata- 
racts ;  in  flowing  measures  and  poetical  imagery.  The  under*- 
i^anding  asks  for  the  causes  of  facts  and  phenomena  and  the 
Jaws  which  govern  them.  The  reason  stretches  out  beyond  the 
known  and  finite  to  grasp  the  unknown  and  infinite.  These 
powers  require  different  branches  of  study  or  different  parts  of 
the  same  branch ;  and  a  teacher  who  understands  these  facts 
can  select  the  study  adapted  to  the  faculty,  can  give  the  men- 
tal food  needed.  Give  teachers  such  a  preparation  for  their 
j^rork,  and  there  will  be  less  time  and  patience  wasted  in  our 
[eommon  schools  in  trying  to  make  children  understand  long 
^reasoning  processes  in  arithmetic,  when  they  ought  to  be 
drilled  in  the  mechanical  processes;  and  in  cramming  them 
jrith  the  metaphysical  abstractions  of  grammar,  when  they 
^ught  to  be  acquiring  skill  in  concrete  speech. 

IV.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  mind 
|n  order  to  impart  instruction  properly.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  drawn  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
|niud  and  the  nature  of  knowledge.  To  understand  the 
]>ranches  to  be  taught,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to 
Understand  the  methods  of  teaching.  Moreover,  though  it  is 
feme  that  th^se  principles  and  methods  have  a  dual  origin,  as 
Itated,  their  primary  source  is  the  mind  to  be  instructed  rather 
^an  the  matter  to  be  imparted.  We  begin  the  investigation 
|n  the  nature  of  the  mind  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  knowl- 
H^ge.  Here,  then,  is  a  still  stronger  reason  for  this  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher.  He  should  do  his  work  in  the  light  of  a 
knowledge  of  mental  science,  if  he  would  do  his  work  most 
^Qccessfully.  He  must  know  the  nature  of  attention  and  how 
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to  secure  it,  if  he  would  make  the  deepest  impressions  upon 
mind  of  the  young  learner.  He  must  understand  the  activ 
of  the  perceptive  powers,  and  the  relation  of  the  product 
the  senses  to  the  memory,  if  he  would  succeed  best  in  teach 
natural  science.  The  absurdity  of  teaching  botany  in 
winter,  or  of  teaching  physiology  without  bringing  in  fi 
field  or  farm-house  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  and  eyei 
animals,  would  never  have  been  attempted  by  one  who  '. 
&  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  peiceptive  p 
ers  and  their  relation  to  the  facts  of  natural  science.  A  teae 
must  understand  something  of  the  laws  of  memory  and  re 
lection,  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results  in  teaching  hist 
geography,  etc.  Some  of  the  long,  involved,  unnatural, 
called  "  logical "  forms  in  mental  arithmetic  would  never  h 
been  used  to  confuse  the  mind  and  force  it  out  of  the  sin 
and  natural  pathway  of  thought,  if  the  nature  of  judgment 
reasoning,  as  operations  in  the  mind  of  a  little  child,  had  b 
fully  understood.  The  "murder  of  the  innocents  "  with  I 
lish  grammar  will  never  end,  while  instructors  of  youth  ar 
profoundly  and,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  wickedly  ig 
ant  of  the  simplest  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  orde 
development  of  the  powers  of  expression  and  abstract  thouj 
"That  which  causes  ua  to  think,"  says  Lavater,  "is  dea 
as."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  that  which  represses  and  smotJ 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  should  be  detestable  to  h 
and  often  cause  him  to  hate  both  his  study  and  his  teacher 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  this  subject  can  not  be 
strongly  urged.  A  knowledge  of  mind  lies  not  only  at 
foundation  of  the  science  of  education,  hut  at  the  basis  oi 
successful  instruction.  It  is  the  corner-stone,  the  basis  u 
which  rests  the  whole  matter.  As  well  may  an  architect 
deavor  to  erect  a  building  without  a  solid  groundwork  foi 
support,  as  for  a  teacher  to  build  up  the  temple  of  knowlt 
in  the  mind,  ignorant  of  the  very  foundation  of  his  superst 
tnre,  I  would  make  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  the  ^ 
first  consideration  in  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  It  she 
be  the  first  step  in  the  professional  course  of  instruction  in 
normal  schools.  To  omit  this,  whatever  else  maybe  done,  i 
attempt  to  build  the  house  without  a  foundation.  If  I  ct 
have  my  wish  in  this  matter,  I  would  have  a  law  passet 
every  state  prohibiting  a  teacher,  after  two  years  from  d 
who  did  not  understand  the  elements  of  mental  science,  f 
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teaching  a  public  school.  I  would  have  every  teacher  applying 
for  a  certificate  examined  in  this  branch  as  in  arithmetic  anii 
grammar,  and  have  a  place  and  a  mark  for  it  in  the  certificate, 
as  for  the  common  school  branches. 

I  believe  to  put  new  life  into  our  common  schools,  we  should 
put  a  knowledge  of  mental  science  into  our  teachers'  heads. 
To  banish  some  of  the  dullness  and  stupidity  from  the  minds  of 
our  pupils,  and  put  intellectual  vigor  and  a  zest  for  study  in 
their  place,  give  us  teachers  whose  labor  can  be  guided  by  the 
light  and  moved  by  the  inspiration  which  flow  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  mental  activity.  Such  knowledge  will  be 
as  a  new  star  in  the  educational  horizon, — a  morning  star  that 
will  prove  the  herald  of  a  brighter  day  for  American  schools 
and  American  society. 

StoJte  Normal  School,  MiUersmUe,  Pa,^  Edward  Brooks. 


Ol^E  WEEK  IN  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

I  In  a  neighboring  town  a  vacancy  occurred  from  sickness  in 
I  the  primary  department  of  the  public  school.  No  friend  was 
at  hand  to  fill  the  place  of  the  sick  teacher,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
'  better  substitute,  we  proffered  our  poor  services.  A  week  was 
spent  with  the  joyous  hearts,  and  fresh  young  faces;  and  how 
we  loved  each  hour.  How  we  enjoyed  their  gentle  caresses, 
and  how  their  freckled  faces  and  tow  heads  reminded  us  of 
olden  days. 

The  school  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, and  its  primary  departments  are  said  to  be  rarely  equalled. 
A  principal  of  wide  culture,  polished  manners,  varied  and  ex- 
tensive information,  attends  to  his  duties  with  a  punctilious- 
ness with  which  the  public  can  find  no  fault.  We  think  we 
have  never  seen  primary  schools  conducted  with  better  ability, 
and  yet  what  school,  or  what  teacher,  will  not  fail  in  some  one 
particular — in  some  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law.  With  all  care- 
fulness, with  all  patience,  with  all  study,  with  all  experience, 
who  has  reached  perfection?  No  one  ever  yet  saw  a  Tnodel 
school,  or  a  model  teacher. 

Our  week's  experience  in  this  primary  school  revealed  some 
things  which,  it  seemed  to  us,  might  have  been  changed  for 
the  better,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  same  may  be  true 
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with  many  other  schools  in  our  land.  We  were  satisfied  that, 
the  reading  had  not  received  sufficient  attention.  A  few  of  the 
pupils  read  well.  Their  words  were  spoken  distinctly,  and 
they  could  be  heard  with  ease  m  any  part  of  the  room  ;  butt 
most  of  the  reading  was  a  confused,  miserable,  stumbling  ja 
gon,  entirely  unintelligible  to  any  listener.  One  phase  of  t 
reoitations^in  reading  created  no  little  surprise  in  our  min 
Many  of  the  pupils,  when  called  upon  to  read  a  line,  a  verse, 
a  section,  would  repeat  the  whole  portion  assigned,  witho 
once  looking  upon  the  page  before  them ;  and  we  as  often  fou 
a  child  reading  out  of  the  window,  as  out  of  the  book !  Upon 
slight  examination,  we  found  that  a  majority  of  the  class  cool] 
recite  whole  chapters  of  their  lessons  with  scarcely  a  mistak 
but  opening  the  book,  and  selecting  a  verse,  or  page,  that  h 
just  been  repeated,  and  pointing  to  the  words  themselves,  se 
rately,  we  discovered  that  the  pupils  could  not  name  them ; 
many  cases,  they  could  not  tell  a  single  word  at  sight.  So 
were  found  who  could  name  but  very  few  of  the  letters — a: 
yet^  the  text-book  of  this  class  was  the  Second  Reader  ! 

This  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  much  carelessness  on  the 
of  the  teacher*    The  **  little  children"  learnt  their  lessons 
hearing  other  members  of  the  class  read  them,  without  its  bei 
onci^  ob^rved  by  the  teacher  that  so  many  of  her  pupils  w 
passing  oveJT  page  at\er  page  withoQt  being  able  to  read  a  se 

The  spelling  was  not  of  a  much  higher  order  of  excellen 
Umuci  the  readings    The  classes  sp^ed  long  columns  of  wo 
without  undei^t4Uidiug  the  meaning  c^  even  a  single  word,  a: 
Uk^  char;ftet«r  of  the  spellin^^  under  such  a  regime,  can 
rMidily  imagined. 

Bat  tlKMie  w^re  many  things  in  this  primary  school   whici 
tlie  iiK^  untiring  dilig^ence  cvxild  not  have  mnch  improv 
TW  appeanu\^>e  of  tli«  $d[iixil  was  all  that  the  most  artisti 
tab<4ii^  <v«iVi  det^ii^.    The  passing  of  the  children  to  and  froi 
di^ir  :sifv««il  <4as<«es  se^nwd  peifrcc    They  sat  with  heads  w 
«K<tN  KaiKHik  lilted.  Kv^ks  in  ex^ft^  pcidti<Mu  and,  at  the 
ti|^  of  tl^  Ml.  all  iv\se>  axid  their  liiile  todUling  steps  were  liki' 
tlK%<«e  <tf  wyJl  dril W  scWier^ 

Hie  yiiysioal  ejM^Jrcii^ii^  wer^  of  the  same  casL  The  mosi 
ae^towipiish^  $Tiana^  co^uld  :$lC«r^^lT  have  made  a  criticism, 
afti  it  w;a$  mauifes^Xy  eT)^^t  that  a  ir»T  g^eat  amount  of 
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itime  and  labor  bad  been  spent  in  attaining  a  bigb  standard  of 

excellence  in  this  really  true  and  useful  art. 

.  The  music  too  was  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.    The  teacher 

I|06ses8ed   rare    accomplishments    in  this    needed   branch  of 

jlchool  requirements,  and  no  bird's  throat  ever  warbled  more 

Melodiously  than  did  these  happy  children,  when  performing 

♦heir  simple  exercise  songs. 

I  All  these  things,  which  aid  so  much  in  the  appearance  of  a 
hool,  especially  when  before  the  public,  had  received  the 
oeest  and  most  careful  attention.  Weeks  and  months  must 
ve  been  spent  in  a  severe  drill  to  reach  a. degree  of  perfec- 
ion  so  beautiful,  and  so  attractive.  A  stranger  visiting  this 
hool  and  spending  perhaps  half  an  hour,  would  have  said  im- 
ediately,  that  here  was  a  perfect  school,  model  pupils,  and  model 

her! 
During  our  brief  sojourn  in  this  schoolroom,  we  wondered 
hy  there  should  be  such  poor  reading  and  spelling,  and  such 
nsummate  dexterity  in  manual  exercise  ?    How  such  a  fine 

[taste  for  music  had  been  developed  in  children  who  were  not 

pable  of  reading  plainly  and   correctly  one  verse  from  ijie 

cond  Reader?     Here  was  evidence  of  a  master  spirit,  but 

hy  has  not  the  most  important  part  of  school  labor — the 

sentials — received  as  much  attention  as  the  general  tone  and 

appearance  of  the  school  indicated  had  been  given  to  music, 

gymnastics,  theatricals,  &c.  ? 
But,  as   our  week's  work  came  to  a  close,  the  curtain  of  our 

pental  vision  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  few  things  which  came 

io  our  view,  we  will  mention  next  month. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Sarah  C.  Sterling. 


I  ^— The  daily  marking  of  recitations  has  been  discarded  by 
lany  of  the  most  successful  teachers,  and  monthly  written  ex- 
inations  have  been  substituted.  The  advantages  claimed 
T  the  latter  are :  first,  a  more  thorough  test  of  the  real  scholar- 
ihip  of  the  pupil ;  second,  the  pupil  is  led  to  study  the  subject 
yond  the  limits  of  the  text-book ;  third,  the  retentive  powers 
of  the  pupil  are  tested ;  fourth,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  lift 
the  teacher  out  of  the  narrow  ruts  of  mere  routine ;  fifth,  the 
iftttention  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  may  be  directed  to  important 
parts  of  a  subject  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil ;  and 
«toA,  it  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  composition. — ^R.  W.  Stevenson. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT^ 


One  of  our  educational  exchanges,  which  puhlishes  monthly  what 

is  flaid  of  it,  including  ordinary  husiness  letters,  suhmits  to  its  readers 
*'  whether  it  is  not  more  a  matter  of  ahiliiy  than  of  tuie  with  our  con- 
temporaries whether  they  do  likewise  or  not."  This  reminds  us  of  a 
tipsy  fellow  who  complacently  appealed  to  the  hystanders  to  decide 
whether  their  sohriety  was  due  to  a  want  of  money  or  to  stinginess  in  the 
use  of  it  I  He  could  see  no  other  reason  for  their  not  heing  in  his  con- 
dition. We  assure  our  happy  contemporary  that  we  could  occupy  much 
more  space  monthly  than  it  does  with  like  and  stronger  commendations, 
but,  without  raising  the  question  of  taste,  we  can  fill  our  space  ttfith  mat- 
ter of  more  practical  value  to  our  readers  I  We  submit,  however,  whether 
the  question  of  good  taste  is  avoided  by  putting  these  puffs  under  the 
heading,  "  Publishers'  Department." 


In  referring  last  month  to  the  impossibility  of  determining  the 

number  of  youth  growing  up  unschooled  by  comparing  the  enumeration 
with  the  enrollment,  we  used  one  expression  which  we  wish  to  cancel. 
More  than  half-a-dozen  school  officers,  whom  we  know  personally,  have 
made  the  error  referred  to  since  we  first  called  attention  to  it,  and  we 
are  sure  that  no  one  of  them  acted  the  part  of  a  charlatan  in  so  doing. 
Each  one,  without  doubt,  honestly  believed  that  the  estimate  made  was 
warranted  by  the  facts.  In  our  earnest  desire  to  correct  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  mischievous  error,  we  used  too  strong  a  term,  though  it  had  no 
personal  reference.  What  we  should  have  said  is,  that  the  assumption 
of  ability  to  make  such  an  estimate  is  evidence  that  all  the  elements  of 
the  problem  are  not  clearly  understood.  Our  position  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that,  wherever  a  careful  census  has  been  taken  to  determine  the 
number  of  unschooled  youth,  the  estimates  referred  to  have  been  found 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  not  feel  that  we  are  giving  them 


•*  too  much  of  a  good  thing  "  in  the  two  papers  in  this  number  on  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  language.  They  discuss  the  subject  from 
different  stand-points,  and  yet  agree  in  the  important  principle  that  the 
pupil  should  express  his  own  observations,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ex- 
periences. Dr.  Mayors  objection  to  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching 
composition,  is  certainly  well  taken.  Miss  Keeler's  paper  is  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  which  she  gave  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  as  an  introduction  to  a  practical  exercise 
in  language,  conducted  by  one  of  the  Cleveland  teachers.  She  kindly 
consented  to  submit  it  to  writing  for  our  pages.  Miss  Keeler  has  the 
supervision  of  the  instruction-  in  the  primary  schools  of  Cleveland,  and 
her  paper  may  be  regarded  as  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
course  of  lang\iage  training  therein  adopted. 
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;?»io-  is.  that  tte^^erinS  ?^j~**°°«  ''^  «««ai'>Bt  county  snper- 
h«  «ire  often  enouS  to  mS /hT.  ^  ""^^  *"*  ^'^  ^''^*  "^^  «l>oo^  ^^d^ 
questionably  our  c^^^^^^^ ^J'^T  k*  '"""'*'  P'*«««^  ^»>««-  Un- 
^  once  a  term,  but,  to  ^y  ^e  W  *?  ^?  T*'^"''  ^''^P*^*^^  oftener 
Sf.  ***^  '*»»'  ti»ey  rellly  nee?to„1^^  ^"f- ""  ^**"'  "^  «"  inspection. 

>ef  visit  of  the  superintendent  *Ii'-'  '' '""''''  '""'^  ^"^"^  '«  tte  one 
;5^e  mere  fact  that  toe  sch„„,^  ^^"  '^P"^''*  fr"""  ««  outside  view 
^Pert,  who  at  a  «lnc«^o°°V!  ^  ^  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of^l' 

^W  more  careSTd'S '£S  T"^^""  '^^  «"<>«•  -^-  tS 
fscipUne  employed,  in  the  irf  „/^  k     ^^  '"''^''*'*  *»*  instruction  and 
^e  mflaence  of  the  viit  m^K     ^"^^  P'operty,  etc.    The  prospect- 
S«nce.    But  the  ^ICouZ^^'^J'^'^'  ''"'^  '^  subseq^ueK- 
g»e  even  chiefly,  to  his  ner^nT^.    .*  "'"''*y  superintendent  is  not 
h«^el  of  the  schools  he  ZS/;^'^  ***  *'»«  ^"'ools.    As  the  officii 
hrthy  teachers;  hrfis  the^^S^i?"'^  '^T'  '"•competent  and  u^ 
Ihther  agencies  for  tteZ^'ye^^T 'T  ^^"'*''"'  °*  '"««*«*««.  ""i 
^d  other  local  convention^  school  o^'^'i'l"'*^  ^''^^  **>^'»«hip 
f  "»  naany  other  ways  he  ^1^?^      !u*  ""^  ****  ^"^^^^  generally; 
•terests  of  education.    iSsTsnoffh     *  *^v  *=''"*'^^  *°*^  ^'^'"'ce  t^e 
enence.  '*  """^  ^^'^'y' but  &ct  fully  tested  by  ex- 

•  Tiff'  v» " 

iation  pS!*5helJ?ofMtnr*'*^'*f  ***  *^'  ''"""-•^^  Educational 
^  ^m  of  normal  trainS^g^holT  •  '^''T^  «>«  organization  of  a 
■•"cation  in  each  nniveStol T^''^''^  (^^  «f  »  «=hool  or  feculty  of 
WliteTature  of  edu^^!^  Lj^u^T  *^*'  '^*"«'  ^''^^'  '^^^'  history, 
►higher  instruction  12)  ;IiS  ^  ^'''^'^^^  ««d  methods  applicabfe 
y  college  and  h^gh  «Lof  tot^wl^  f  ^"*=**'''°  *"<>  <''<l«^«c«  in 
frelationsand  history    rs^nl^  ^  *'"*  ^^^^'^  °*  education  and 

feh  o«ier  in  eve^  ste4  Ir^l  **'  '"*'.™  ''°™"*'  "^^^^^  or  colleges  of  a 

^oolsandelemeSt^no™-!  tT"'"'  ^'^'"^  *»*  ^^"'he™  for  ^gh 
"Perintendenta  foT^^^nSr^^ri'  *^f  ^-  ^^  P-P»«tion  of  school 

MMh  county  for  the  r^f*:.*/!^^: J'*)  *n  elementary  normal  school 
Wi«termedfate  *  de8^°'"^^*^'»«"  **  be  employed  in  prima^ 
«ri  districts  •   aS^?M  ^!  "'*^"<'*'0'»  -^d  in  the  mixed  schools  of  tZ 

^theseii^nl^'einln^rLrtr^'^''"™^'  •'^^*""*«  ^  «^^ 
I  joint  fnUi^       if       ^"""^"le  irom  two  to  six  weeks,  and  to  h#*  «t./i 

l-bines  those  :^T^o'::i^t^:i':zcCT:zz.^^^^^ 

Jftjigor  and  efficiency.    He  believed  that  the  educatio^J'  ^  **'*- 
of  ae  country  demand  that  they  be  conjoined  ^nd  bSuS  T^^^^^"* 

Z\}1  '***^^  ^^^'*  '^*'"*'  ''^  t'^e'n  now  exist,  he  thouSt  •'l'^  8^^- 
^  to  begin  with  the  higher  normal  school  and  the  no.  '\^<*^U 
'^^e  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  0™^^.°'*^  ^^Bti- 
?«S:nr  *^  ^^*""*^^'  '"--^  ^'""^  evidentl^\S^rd^-^oUh. 
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■  Soft.  Bryant,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  vritee  us  that  he  did  not 

tend  that  hia  special  report  on  the  "Relation  between  Langiia<re  i 
Grammar",  to  which  we  referred  in  our  February  issue ,  shnuld  give 
impression  that  he  would  advocate  the  entire  omission  of  the  ntud; 
English  grammar  in  our  schools.     He  adds : 

"By  all  means  let  'language  as  a  science  '  be  studied,  but  only 
pupils  who  remain  long  enough  to  make  it  practicable  for  Iheni  to  ec 
npon  and  successfully  pursue  such  study.  What  I  intendc'l  to  advoc 
and  what  I  succeeded  in  bringing  about  for  the  schools  of  this  place, 
(1)  the  omission  of  text-book  work  in  grammar  in  the  district  echo 
including  all  grades  below  the  hi^h  school ;  (2)  the  adoption  of  a 
course  of  langua({e  lessons,  providing  for  '  daily  instruction  and  prae 
in  composition'  from  the  day  of  admission  into  to  the  day  of  final  w 
,draw3l  from  the  district  school ;  and  (3)  a  change  of  the  mdhi/d  of  Htn 
ing  grammar  in  the  high  school,  the  book  being  no  longi^r  a  recital 
text-hook,  hut  a  recitation  reference  book.  Its  study  ia  taken  up  in  ' 
way  on  the  lame  day  that  the  study  of  algebra  is  commeoci'il,  and  we 
pect  it  to  be  ^thfully  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  four  yi 
occupied  in  completing  the  high-school  course." 

This  course  of  instruction  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  syllabus  prepa 
for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers  of  grammar  in  the  high  school,  and 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  exercises  in  composition  in  the  district  scho 


There  lie  before  us  two  earnest  editorials,  clipped  from  two  of 

leading  daily  papers  of  the  country,  both  urging  that  teachers  should 
require  pupils  to  study  out  of  schools  hours.  "No  child",  says  i 
"  should  be  compelled  to  spend  so  much  of  the  day  in  brain  work  ", . 
parents,  it  is  added,  should  not  be  forced  to  teach  sleepy  children  in 
evening  to  keep  them  from  falling  below  their  classes.  Whether  i 
complaint  he  reasonable  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  public  opinion  is 
ting  gainst  the  requiring  of  home  study  even  of  our  hig-h-schnol  pu^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  at  least  approving  of  a  reduction  in  the  ni 
ber  of  school  hours.  In  many,  if  not  moat,  of  our  cities  tho  iichools 
now  in  session  but  five  hours  a  day.  These  facts  make  the  arraiigem 
of  a  course  of  study  in  our  schools  a  very  difficult  problem.  If 
pupils  in  our  high  schools  and  the  more  advanced  graniinar-!!cb 
classes  can  spend  but  five  hours  a  day  on  school  work,  there  must 
either  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  studies  ]>reHcribed 
much  less  must  be  attempted  in  each  branch.  The  attempt  to  go  o 
extended  courses  of  study  in  reduced  time,  ia  now  resulting  in  mi 
hkimming  and  superflcial  work.    How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcon 


Wk  frequently  see  or  hear  the  statement  that  the  pupils  in  i 

^hools  do  not  spell  as  well  as  the  pupils  spelled  twenty  to  thirty  yc 
^;o,  but  those  who  make  this  assertion,  have  never  proiUiced  satis 
tory  evidence  that  it  is  true.  The  truth  of  such  a  statement  can  onlj 
ascertained  by  a  wide  comparison  of  results,  and  this  ha^  never  b 
made.  It  evidently  will  not  do  to  compare  the  spelling  in  the  school 
a  certain  town  in  New  England  with  the  spelling  in  the  echool.s  of  a  w< 
em  township  or  village;  nor  will  it  answer  to  compare  the  spelling 
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country  schools  with  that  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns.    The  results 
obtained  by  such  comparisons  may,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  exceptional. 
Manifestly  no  opinion  can  be  reached  by  a  comparison  of  a  father's  spell- 
ing at  twelve  years  of  age  with  that  of  his  child  who  has  like  school  ad- 
vantages.    It  would  require  a  large  number  of  such  individual  cases  to 
warrant  a  generalization.    We  suspect  that  this  asserted  decline  in  spell- 
ing is  generally  based  on  the  belief  either  that  less  attention  is  given  to 
ipelling  than  formerly,  or  that  the  present  methods  of  teaching  it  are 
less  efficient.    It  is  an  inference ;  not  an  ascertained  fact.    Spelling  was 
■  the  only  branch  that  was  thoroughly  taught  in  the  schools  of  our  boy- 
i  hood.    It  was  the  school  hobby — an  excellent  one — and  yet  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  pupils  spelled  well.    When  in  the  spelling  matches  and 
1  spelling  schools  we  rose  "  to  spell  down  ",  it  only  required  two  or  three 
j  "rounds"  to  seat  nine-tenths  of  the  contestants.    There  was  a  fearful 
amount  of  poor  spelling  then,  and  if  the  children,  now  attending  school, 
ipell  worse  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  did,  they  are  certainly  to  be 
pitied.    Bat  we  make  no  defense  of  any  neglect  of  spelling.    It  should 
be  made  the  hobby  in  our  schools,  and  it  should  be  well  ridden. 


TWO   DEFECTS   IN   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  intelligent  observers  of  our  sys* 
tern  of  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  that  it  is  not  flexible  enough. 
As  generally  administered,  the  system  is  increasingly  procrustean,  de^ 
manding  not  only  a  uniformity  of  ability  but  also  of  opportunity,  and 
the  unfortunate  children  who,  for  any  cause,  can  not  keep  even  step 
wiUi  the  advancing  columns,  soon  drop  out  of  school. 

The  plan  of  classifying  pupils  into  grades,  separated  by  a  year's  inter- 
^1,  unquestionably  cuts  short  the  school  advantages  of  a  considerable 
Bomber  of  pupils.  Those  who  fail  to  meet  the  conditions  of  promotion 
^-and  a  considerable  number  must  necessarily  fail — are  obliged  to  go 
over  a  second  time  the  work  of  an  entire  year.  This  is  regarded  by  most 
parents  and  pupils  not  only  a  serious  loss  of  time  but  a  degradation,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  fail  or  expect  to  fail  to  be  pro- 
moted, leave  school. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  recommends  that 
the  grades  or  classes  of  pupils  in  city  schools  should  be  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  only  about  five  weeks'  work.  This,  he  urges,  will  permit  the 
promotion  of  the  best  pupils  in  each  class  without  serious  loss  or  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  are  left.  We  have  long  believed  that  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  pupils  in  our  schools  should  not  be  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  more  than  twelve  weeks.  This  would  permit  thorough  exami- 
nations, the  promotion  of  the  prepared  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  withdrawals  from  school  because  of 
failure  to  be  promoted  to  the  next  class.  It  would  also  avoid  the  expe- 
dient of  transferring  entire  classes,  irrespective  of  conditions— a  practice 
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which  effectaallj  choinB  the  bright  pupils  to  the  dall  ones,  to  the  gi 

dieadvantage  of  both. 

Another  cause  of  increasing  complaint  against  the  graded  system  ie 
want  of  adaptation  to  the  neceesitieB  of  thoae  who  can  not  give  tl 
whole  time  to  school  duties.  "  The  sehoolB,"  says  the  Chrittian  Vk 
"allow  no  divided  allegiance.  If  the  boy  goes  to  Bcbool,  he  must 
Bteadily,  and  give  it  the  heart  of  the  working  day."  No  provisioi 
made  for  children  who  must  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor.  He 
young  children  are  taken  out  of  school  to  assist  in  household  duties 
sell  papers  or  do  errands,  or-to  render  other  assistance,  really  dema 
ing  but  a,  portion  of  their  time.  Many  pupils  are  withdrawn  from  scl 
at  a  very  early  age  to  learn  trades.  They  are  too  young  to  work  m 
than  the  half  of  each  day,  and  would  make  even  more  rapid  progres 
manual  labor,  if  they  could  spend  the  other  half  in  school.  But 
doors  of  the  public  schools  are  closed  against  them.  They  must  chc 
between  the  shop  and  the  school,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  a  lit 
as  early  as  possible  scarcely  permits  in  many  instances  a  choice. 

The  failure  of  the  public  schools  to  accommodate  this  class  of  puj 
the  very  class  which,  above  all  others,  needs  their  advantages,  has  b 
too  generally  accepted  as  unavoidable.  Whenever  the  neceseitiei 
the  family  have  demanded  any  portion  of  the  regular  school  ho 
children  have  quietly  dropped  out  of  their  classes,  and  the  schools  h 
gone  on  apparently  unconscious  of  their  absence.  But  the  proposit 
to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
raised  the  inquiry  whether  the  schools  are  not>  responsible  for  aom 
the  absenteeism  to  be  thus  corrected.  It  is  ui^d  that  the  first  ste 
to  adapt  the  schools  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  the  ChTutian  XJwfin  su^ests  that  the  pu 
schools  should  be  organized  on  what  is  known  as  the  half-time  systen 
a  system  tried  with  encouraging  results  in  Europe  and  also  in  the 
mary  schoolsof  several  cities  in  this  country.  It  is  urged  that  the  ad 
tion  of  this  system  would  not  only  place  school  advantages  within 
reach  of  many  children  now  deprived  of  them  by  the  absolute  necesi 
of  devoting  at  least  a  part  of  each  day  to  labor,  but  it  would  double 
number  of  pupils  instructed,  with  no  addition  to  the  cost.  The  Ckra\ 
Union  also  maintains  that  the  uniting  of  labor  and  schooling  is  the  t 
idea,  that  children  who  devote  their  whole  time  for  eight  to  ten  year 
schooling,  are  not  then  likely  to  enter  on  manual  labor  with  much 
joyment,  and,  besides,  tbat  labor  and  schooling,  when  united,  assist  e 
other.  The  half-time  pupils  prove,  as  a  rule,  as  apt  scholars  as  tl 
full-time  classmates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  skilled  workers  t 
their  unschooled  work-fellows. 

These  considerations  have  certainly  great  weight,  but  we  are  not  c 
vinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  half-time  system  in  the  upper  grade 
our  schools  is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  end.  A  great  many  of 
pupils  in  city  schools  would  not  engage  in  manual  labor  the  half  of  e 
day  were  the  half-time  system  adopted.  If  in  school  only  half  of 
day,  they  would  spend  the  other  half  in  idleness,  on  the  streets,  : 
some  in  worse  places.    When  no  home  study  is  required,  the  pree 
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system  allows  some  eight  hours  a  day  and  every  Saturday  for  labor  and 
recreation.  This  is  found  to  be  time  enough  for  many  children  to  do  all 
the  work  that  is  provided  for  them.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  better 
if  all  our  youth  had  regular  work  the  half  of  each  day,  but  the  public 
Bchools  can  not  change  the  usages  of  society  in  this  respect.  They  must 
conform  to  wluU  is  rather  than  to  what  should  be. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  half-time  schools  might  be  organized 
for  working  children,  and  that  the  present  system  be  continued  for 
others.  This  involves  not  only  a  classification  but  a  separation  of  chil- 
dren on  the  basis  of  manual  labor,  and  we  have  already  quite  enough  of 
this  class  principle  in  the  organization  of  our  schools.  With  separate 
schools  for  colored  youth,  for  German  youth,  for  Catholic  youth  (so  per- 
sistently asked  for),  and  for  working  youth,  the  unity  of  the  school 
system  would  be  pretty  effectually  destroyed.  We  believe  that  the 
difficulty  under  consideration  can  be  successfully  met  without  organ- 
izing separate  schools  for  working  children.  What  is  needed  is  to  make 
the  course  of  study  and  the  requirements  of  our  schools  flexible  enough 
to  accommodate  this  class  of  pupils.  Instead  of  half-time  schools,  we 
ironld  suggest  a  half-time  course  of  study ^  in  all  grades  above  the  primary ; 
and  this  could  be  added  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
quire all  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  to  take  the  same  number  of 
studies  and  advance  with  even  step  through  the  course.  This  procrus- 
tean  device  must  be  given  up,  if  the  public  school  system  is  to  do  its  full 
legitimate  work  as  an  agency  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 
Instead  of  excluding  pupils  who  can  not  meet  all  the  conditions  of  a 
complete  and  thorough  course  of  elementary  education,  it  must  provide 
for  such  pupils  the  best  education  possible  under  the  circumstances* 
This  may  involve  some  loss  in  uniformity  and  system,  but  there  will  be 
a  gain  in  usefulness — a  result  more  important  than  mechanical  perfec- 
tion in  classification. 

This  l)^f-time  course  should  include  the  more  important  and  essential 
branches  of  study,  and  it  should  be  taken  only  by  those  who  can  attend 
school  but  half  of  the  time,  or  who  are  physically  or  otherwise  unable  to 
take  the  regular  full-time  course.  All  abuses  of  the  system  should,  of 
course,  be  carefully  guarded  against.  There  would  probably  be  few  ap- 
plications at  first  for  the  half-time  course,  but  it  is  believed  that  many 
working  children,  who  can  not  now  attend  school,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  when  it  is  once  known  to  be  a  practicable  and 
fixed  feature  of  the  school  system.  The  plan  is  earnestly  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  directors  of  the  public  schools  in  cities  and 
towns,  with  the  belief  that  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial. 


OHIO   SCHOOL   RECORD   FOR   1872. 

We  are  indebted  to  School  Commissioner  Harvey  for  advanced  sheets 
of  his  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31st,  1872.  In 
literary  excellence  it  is  one  of  the  best  official  documents  which  we  have 
read  in  years.     Whether  elegance,  perspicuity,  or  grammatical  accu- 
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recy  be  cODsidered,  it  will  etand  criticism.  It  is  also  com  mr^nd ably  fre« 
from  those  unqualified  criticisms  and  hasty  and  sweepiri;  Lreneralizs- 
tions,  which  are  too  often  found  in  school  reports,  and  whic)i  nre  seized 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  school  system  to  prove  it  w.  failure. 

The  statistical  tables  are  very  full  and  complete.    We  i^clcct  the  fol- 
lowing items  of.  interest : 

Number  of  township  school  districts _ l.SW 

Number  of  Reparate  school  districts 541 

Number  of  Bub-districts  in  townships 10,691 

Number  of  school-houses  in  townships 10,6S1 

Number  of  school-houses  in  separate  districts 97E 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 5G( 

Cost  of  school-houses  erected  and  grounds _ S8ft3,42S 

Total  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  grounds $1T,168.19C 

Whole  number  of  school-rooms 14,201 

Number  of  unmarried  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  ami 

twenty-one  in  September,  1871 I,m8,m 

Number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  year,-;  854,60) 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 694,348 

Number  of  pupils  between  five  and  sixteen  enrolled.. 609,03! 

Ai'erage  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance 408,53C 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed 33,0B1 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools 14,781 

Number  of  teachers  employed  the  entire  school  year- 7,08! 

Number  of  local  superintendents  employed 17) 

Number  of  different  applicants  for  county  certificates 23.161 

Number  of  different  applicants  rejected 4,621 

Average  number  of  weeks  prima^  schools  were  in  session 

in  townships 2fi.31 

Average  number  of  weeks  primary  schools  were  in  sessioii 

in  separate  districts 311J 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  townships,  not  in- 
cluding high  schools male,  $3!l ;    female,  $26 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  separate  districts,  not 

including  high  schools male,  $58;    female,  $3( 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  central  high  schoolM 

in  townships male,  $fW;  feftiale,  $43 

Averse  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  high  schools  in  sepa- 
rate districts male,  $81;    female,  $M 

Eeceipts  from  state  tax  (one  mill) S1.4iJ4, 588.01 

Keceipts  from  local  taxes $4,91111,759.08 

Receipts  from  interest  on  irreducible  school  funds  and  rents 

of  school  lands $24,194.41 

Receipts  from  fines,  licenses,  etc $234,944.07 

Receipts  from  sale  of  bonds $608,852.56 

Balance  on  hand  Sept  1,  1871 $2,393,376.88 

Total  receipts „...39,813,n4.99 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,219,563.01 

Amount  paid  for  local  supervision.... - $129,615.07 

Amount  expended  for  sites,  buildings  and  repairs....... $1,428,964.91 

For  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses $1,039,215.18 

For  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds $566, 498. +J 

Total  expenditures $7,383,aj6.6S 

Average  rate  of  local  school  tax  in  townships 3.04  milli 

Average  rate  of  local  school  tax  in  separate  districts 6.37   '' 

Number  of  county  teachers'  institutes  held _ 8) 

Cost  of  the  institutes  held - $16,262,88 

A  comparison  of  the  above   statistics  with  those  returned    in   1S62, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  enumeration  of  over  137,000,  and  a.  decrease 
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in  the  enrollment  of  over  56,000.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  has  been  actually  any  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  school.  The  enrollment  reported  in  1862  was  too 
great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  r«-enrollments  were  not  deducted,  and 
hence  thousands  of  pupils  were  counted  more  than  once.  Many  town- 
ship clerks  added  the  enrollments  for  the  several  terms,  and  reported  the 
jum  as  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  year !  Attention 
■wliB  called  to  this  error  in  the  report  for  1863,  and  the  blanks  distributed 
in  1864  specially  provided  for  its  correction.  As  a  result  the  enrollment 
returns  for  1865  gave  an  aggregate  of  only  702,552,  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  of  each  township  and  district  in  thirty  counties 
revealed  errors  amounting  to  over  20,000,  which  reduced  the  enrollment 
of  that  year  to  less  than  683,000,  against  750,413  in  1863.  The  actual  en- 
rollment did  not  probably  exceed  675,000.  We  refer  to  this  to  show 
liow  much  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  school  statistics. 

The  number  of  youth  in  the  state  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  is  estimated  from  the  number  in  forty -five  counties  from 
which  complete  returns  of  this  item  were  received.  If  we  knew  the 
number  of  children  between  five  and  six  years  of  age  in  cities  and  towns 
wherein  children  under  six  are  not  admitted,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  private  schools,  we  should  be  able  to  tell  very  nearly  the 
tiumber  of  youth  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  "  due  at  the  schools,"  who 
attend  some  portion  of  any  given  year.  The  withdrawals  from  school 
at  the  ages  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  would,  we  think,  account  for 
a  considerable  number  of  the  absentees.  Commissioner  Harvey  esti- 
mates that  over  72  per  cent,  of  the  youth  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  attended  school  last  year.  If,  as  he  suggests,  due  allowance  be 
made  for  those  under  six,  who  are  excluded  from  school  the  enrollment 
was  full  80  per  cent.  The  absentees  doubtless  include  many  children — 
much  too  many — who  are  growing  up  unschooled  and  ignorant. 

The  Commissioner  ably  discusses  several  important  topics,  including 
the  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  the  examination  of 
teachers,  teachers'  institutes,  drawing,  morals,  county  supervision,  the 
township  system,  and  normal  instruction.  His  views  on  the  examina^ 
tion  of  teachers  and  normal  instruction  have  already  been  presented  to 
onr  readers,  and,  in  due  time,  we  hope  to  notice  his  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  several  other  topics. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  leading  cities  and 
lowns  of  the  state  show  important  changes  in  methods  and  courses  of 
instruction.  The  formal  study  of  English  grammar  is  begun  full  two 
yean  later  than  formerly,  and  is  preceded  by  a  progressive  series  of 
kngoage  lessons.  The  object  lessons  are  giving  place  to  a  course  of 
oral  instruction  in  the  elements  of  natural  science.  Map  drawing  holds 
%  prominent  place  in  the  instruction  in  geography,  and  drawing  has 
been  very  generally  introduced,  and  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and  several 
other  cities  have  attained  very  creditable  and  promising  results.  Mental 
and  written  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  conjoined,  with  a  positive  gain 
in  both  time  and  results. 
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EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

An  exchange  states  that  in  Scotland  one  young  man  to  every  1 

of  the  population  goes  to  college;  in  Germany,  one  to  every  2,600; 
in  England,  one  to  every  5,800. 

These  is  an  associatJon  in  Switzerland,  which  is  opposed  to  c 

pulsory  education,  but  is  in  favor  of  making  the  exercise  of  civil  ri; 
depend  on  the  possession  of  a  prescribed  amount  of  knowledge. 

A  sociBTT  has  been  formed  in  France  to  erect  and  assist  in  ei 

ing  school  buildings  in  destitute  places.  It  started  with  a  cajiital  of 
million  francs  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  in  the  ei 
prise.  The  prospectus  states  that  there  are  ten  thousand  coinmi 
(communities)  in  France  in  want  of  school'honses,  and  it  aeserts 
the  foture  and  the  fortunes  of  France  lie  in  the  creation  of  schools. 

The  Scottish  National  Education^  Association  declares  that 

state  should  make  provision  only  for  secular  iustruction,  uliic^ii  all  ( 
dren  may  receive  in  common,  and  that  no  system  of  national  cduca 
will  be  satisfactory,  which  authorizes  the  application  of  the  pn 
money,  either  by  government  grants  or  by  local  rates,  to  the  teocl 
of  the  theological  tenets  of  any  religiouB  sect. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  Pennsylvania  has  adopted  a 

lion  declaring  that  women  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upw 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  under  the  eel 
laws  of  that  state.  This  is  right.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  of 
in  England,  but  they  can  not  be  even  school  examiners  in  Ohio. 


see,  the  Methodists  agreeing  to  increase  the  endowment  to  SI, 000,' 
and  he  has  given  another  $500,000  to  erect  a  lai^  seminary  for  woi 
at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island. 

The  m^in  buildings  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School  for  Girls  at  W 

Sulphur  Springs  were  bnmed  on  the  24th  of  February.  Wlion  the  al 
was  given,  the  153  inmates  were  all  in  the  chapel,  listening  to  addre 
by  members  of  the  legislative  committee.  The  loss  is  cstimatet 
f40,000.  The  pupils  are  temporarily  accommodated  in  buildings  wl 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  which  have  been  fitted  up  for 
purpose. 

It  is  reported  that  Indiana  has  passed  a  law  creatini^  the  o: 

of  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  superintendent  is  to  be  elet 
by  the  school  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  who  constitute  a  cou 
school  board,  to  meet  twice  a  year.  The  friends  of  school  progree 
Indiana  united  several  years  ago  and  secured  the  ostablishtnent  i 
first-class  State  Normal  School,  and  now  they  have  secured  county  su] 
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The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  whom  was 

referred  the  bill  to  establish  a  national  university^  gave  it  unanimous 
ipproval  and  earnestly  recommended  its  passage.  The  committee's  re- 
port is  a  brief  but  strong  presentation  of  the  need  of  such  a  university 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  organization  embodied  in  the  bill  before 
Congress.  The  bill  was  recommitted.  The  Senate  Committee  also  ap- 
proved of  the  billy  and  authorized  Senator  Patterson  to  prepare  a  report. 
The  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  explains  its  non-appearance.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  look  for  early  and  favorable  action  by  the  next 
Congress. 

Thb  Jubilee  Singers,  led  by  George  L.  White,  the  treasurer  of  Fisk 

University,  Tenn.,  undertook  last  year  to  raise  $20,000  to  erect  a  new 
ilmilding  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  institution.  At  the  close 
!  of  the  year  they  had  raised  nearly  $25,000,  and  they  now  propose  to  in- 
I  crease  the  amount  to  $70,000.  A  new  and  beautifully  located  site,  contain- 
ing twenty-five  acres,  has  been  bought  for  $20,000,  and  the  work  on  Jubi- 
lee Hall,  which  is  to  cost  $50,000,  has  been  begun.  We  most  heartily 
commend  the  Jubilee  Singers  and  their  mission  to  the  public,  and  we 
hope  that  their  unrivaled  concerts  may  continue  to  draw  crowded 
looses,  to  touch  generous  hearts,  and  to  open  well-filled  purses. 

Mr.  E.  Steioer,  the  German  publisher  and  bookseller  of  New 

York,  is  engaged  in  making  a  complete  collection  of  American  periodi- 
|.eal  publications  for  the  Vienna  Exposition.    There  are  some  seven 
[ftousand  such  periodicals  published  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Steiger 
[IH'oposes  to  show  that  the  United  States  stands  at  the  head  of  the  nations 
In  this  department  of  literature.    To  enhance  the  value  of  this  collec- 
tion, Mr.  Steiger  is  preparing,  for  world-wide  distribution,  a  complete 
and  accurate  catalogue  in  which  the  name  of  every  periodical  is  to  be 
given  and  its  nature,  aim,  and  scope  briefly  detailed.    He  also  wishes  to 
append  to  Ibis  catalogue  a  list  of  original  American  publications,  in- 
dading  translations,  but  not  including  school  books.    The  publishers  of 
periodicals  and  all  authors  and  publishers  of  books  are  requested  to  ap- 
ply to  him  at  once  for  the  requisite  blank  forrM.    Mr.  Steiger  has  also  be- 
gan the  collection  of  the  periodicals  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
ire  hope  he  may  be  able  to  complete  it  before  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
[  in  1876. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Orris  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Marietta 

College,  to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Kendrick,  who  has  tendered 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year.  Dr. 
£.  has  been  at  Marietta  since  1840.  Prof.  O.  is  a  graduate  of  Nassau  Hall, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  eminent  linguistic  attainments.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Germany. — J.  K.  Pickett,  formerly  of  Ohio,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Independence,  Iowa ;  salary, 

$1,500. Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  has  entered  on  his  duties 

as  superintendent  of  the  Northern  District  Schools,  of  Indiana,  and  J.  E. 
I  Hanley,  the  superintendent  of  the  Southern  District  Schools,  has  been 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. Supt.  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Fort 
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Wayne,  was  elected  preeideni  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachem'  Associa 

at  the  late  meeting  at  Loganeport. Edward  Tompkins  huH  donate 

the  State  Univeraity  of  California  forty-eeven  acres  of  viiluable  lan^ 
the  city  of  Oakland,  t«  endow  a  profcsBorehip  of  Oriental  langnages 

literature. Gov.  Hartraaft,  ot  Pennsylvania,  has  declared  himse 

favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  compelling  school  attetLdMiice.  ■  I 

Henry  N.  Day,  formerly  of  Ohio,  is  now  editor  and  also  one  of  the 
prietors  of  The  College  Couranf,  the  hest  college  journal  in  the  coui 

Supt.  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  la.,  recently  gave  a  k-cture  it 

Library  course  of  his  city  on  the  "  Political  Bearings  of  Poimlar  Et 
tion."  The  Qatette  pronounces  it  one  of  the  finest  lectures  heard  ii 
venport  this  season,  — -  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  recently  addressed  the  teat 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "Motives  in  the   School-room,"  we  need 

add,  to  their  delight  and  profit. A.  X*ughridge  is  superintende 

the  public  schools  of  Newton,  Iowa. 

A  law  forbidding  corporal  punishment  in  the  public  suhoo 

New  Jersey  was  enacted  in  1867.  At  first  nearly  all  the  teachers  re, 
ted  its  passage  and  few  obeyed  its  provisions,  but  it  is  the  opinion  o 
State  Superintendent,  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  that  a  large  majririty  ol 
teachers  would  now  oppose  its  repeal,  and  that  three-fourths  of  1 
entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  rod.  He  thinks  that  the  efie 
the  law  has  been  good.  It  has  led  teachers  to  make  the  experime 
governing  without  corporal  punishment,  and  many  have  been  sue 
ful.  He  slates  that,  "as  a  rule,  those  schools  in  which  thi;  rod  is  not  i 
are  better  governed  than  those  where  its  use  is  continued."  It  if 
known,  we  suppose,  to  what  extent  otlier  punishments,  equally  o 
tionable,  may  have  been  resorted  to.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
School  Jovrntil  states  that  "  cuffing,"  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  pui 
ment,  is  common  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  where  the  use  of  the  r 
forbidden. 

Ohio. — The  public  schools  of  Xenia  have  added  a  number  of  finely 
cuted  charts  and  maps  to  the  contribution  of  Ohio  to  the  Vienna  E 
sition.  It  is  believed  that  few  schools  in  the  country  «  ill  presei 
handsome  specimens  of  artistic  skill.  An  important  oharaeteriHt 
the  maps  is  their  accuraey. 

Dayton. — We  have  read  with  special  interest  the  eseellent  repo 
the  board  of  education  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  18^ 
year,  which,  as  President  Wood  states,  marks  an  important  era  ii 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  For  many  years  (1.^51)  and  185' 
cept«d)  the  public  schools  of  Dayton  were  under  tlie  iuimediatt 
pervision  of  the  principals  of  the  high  school  and  the  several  dif 
schools,  who  devoted  a  paft  of  each  day  to  this  duty.  In  INTI  tfie  b 
of  education  decided  to  employ  a  general  superintendent,  with  an  ai 
ant,  and,  to  avoid  any  increase  of  expense,  female  principals,  at  a  si 
of  $1,000,  and  with  few  supervisory  duties,  were  substituted  for  ; 
principals  at  a  salary  of  $1,700.  The  experiment  is  reported  to  be  " 
nently  successful."    The  schools  have  made  decided  progress,  ant 
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board  strongly  commends  Supt.  Higley  for  the  faithful  and  successful 
manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties,  and  he,  in  turn,  bears 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lady  principals,  stating  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  good  order,  and  that  the  teaching  has  been  as  thor- 
ough as  it  was  in  former  years.  "It  is  safe,"  he  adds,  "to  conclude 
that  ability  and  success  are  quite  independent  of  sex."  We  see  so  much 
in  this  report  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  We  can  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  normal  school,  organized 
in  1869,  and  now  fully  established — "a  permanent  fact."  The  course  of 
study  is  limited  to  one  year,  and  pupils  are  admitted  in  September  and 
January.  ISach  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  members  of  one 
section  being  engaged  in  the  practice-room  While  those  of  the  other  are 
engaged  in  study,  the  sections  alternating  every  four  weeks.  This  plan 
demands  but  a  small  number  of  training  teachers,  but  the  superintend- 
ent thinks  that  the  pupils  ought  to  give  more  time  to  study  and  less  to 
practice.  The  school  has  graduated  forty-one  pupils,  thirty -six  of  whom 
are  now  employed  in  the  Dayton  schools.  We  can  note  but  one  of  the 
beneficial  changes  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  daily  marking  of 
recitations  was  discarded  in  the  district  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  semi-quarterly  written  examinations  substituted,  the  ques- 
tions being  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  The  summary  of  statistics 
shows  that  5,715  pupils  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  3,329.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  over /owr- 
teen  years  of  age  ;  about  fifteen  per  cent  attended  less  than  two  months, 
and  more  than  thirty  per  cent  attended  less  than  four  months.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  91,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
superintendents  amounted  to  $65,302.59.  The  statistics  of  the  current 
year  (1872-73)  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  enrollment  and  also  in  the 
daily  attendance,  and  the  evidences  of  better  work  and  increased  suc- 
cess, in  many  respects,  are  apparent. 

Toledo.  —  Having  never  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  we  spent  several  hours  in  the  examination  of  the 
volumes  prepared  for  the  Vienna  Exposition,  with  a  view  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  course  of  study,  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed,  and  the  results  actually  attained.  The  eight  volumes  of  ex- 
amination papers  represent  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools, 
whether  orally  or  from  text-books,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  work  done  by  the  consecutive  classes.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
facts  shown  by  these  papers,  is  the  complete  union  of  oral  and  text-book 
instruction,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  The  oral  instruction  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  text-book  course,  each  aiding  and  supplementing 
the  otlier,  and  neither  the  recitations  nor  the  examinations  run  in  a 
narrow  groove.  This  feature  is  specially  observable  in  the  papers  on 
geography.  The  papers  of  some  of  the  high-school  classes  are,  however, 
a  little  too  text-bookish,  showing  too  much  the  results  of  memorizing. 
The  papers  on  botany  and  natural  objects,  the  results  of  oral  instruction, 
are  very  creditable.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  specimens 
of  drawing  and  map-drawing,  selected  from  work  done  by  the  pupils  the 

first  four  months  of  the  present  school  year.    These  specimens  show  a 
o^ 
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proficiency  in  drawing  attained  in  very  few  schools,  and  the  tact  that 
subject  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  except  in  the  Central  Bu 
ing,  indicates  that  the  euccesstul  introduction  of  this  branch  into  pu' 
schools  generally  does  not  require  the  teachers  to  be  artists.  All  t 
is  needed  is  to  have  the  regular  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  a  ci 
petent  person.  We  will  add  that  our  inspection  of  these  volume 
examination  papers  and  specimens  fully  confirmed  our  high  opinio) 
the  character  of  the  Toledo  schools.  Col.  De  Wolf  is  one  of  the  n 
efficient  superintendents  in  the  country.  His  success  in  bringing 
the  best  individual  powers  of  his  teachers,  and  in  diffusing  a  deslr 
excel  among  the  pupils,  is  rarely  equaled. 

BOOK    NOTICES. 


This  volume,  containing  28S  pages,  medium  octavo  size,  and  nei 
printed,  and  substantially  bound  iu  muslin,  is  one  of  great  value  tc 
who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  educatiou.  No  other  voli: 
of  the  year  contains  so  thorough  a  discussion  of  the  most  vital  edt 
tional  topics  of  the  day,  or  embodies  so  much  valuable  ezperienci 
school  instruction  and  man^ement.  It  is  much  the  best  volume 
proceedings  that  the  National  Educational  Association  has  yet  p 
liehed.  All  orders  for  the  volume  should  be  addressed  to  the  chain 
of  the  publishing  committee  of  the  Association,  Prot.S.  H.White,  Peo 
111.  The  price,  post-paid,  is  $1.75.  Life  members  and  persons  who 
came  members  or  renewed  their  membership  at  the  Boston  meeting, 
entitled  to  a  copy  tree. 

Thb  Elocutionist's  Annual.     Comprising  New  and  Popular  Readii 

Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc.    By  J. 

Shoemaker,     A.M.,    Professor    of   Elocution.      Philadelphia:      J, 

Danghaday  &  Co.     Price,  25  cts. 

This  unique  manual  is  a  happy  hit.  It  contains  choice  and  vai 
selections  tor  elocutionary  training  in  schools  and  institutes,  and 
school  exhibitions  and  other  public  otcaaions ;  and  its  cheapness  pis 
it  within  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  use  it,  whether  as  an  auxiliari 
the  ordinary  school  reader,  to  give  freshness  and  interest  to  the  read 
exercise,  or  as  a  drill  book  for  institute  and  other  temporary  read 
classes,  or  as  a  fine  collection  of  pieces  for  select  readings,  recitatio 
and  declamations.  It  contains  194  lai^e  12  mo.  pages,  printed  in  ch 
open  type,  and  on  heavy  paper.  The  author  and  publiBhers  intenc 
issue  a  similar  volume  annually. 

Tea  Normal  Debater  ;  Designed  tor  the  Use  of  All  Common  Schw 
Academies,  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  a  Guide  for  Teachers'  Inatitu 
and  Business  Meetings.      By  0.  P.  Kinsei.     Lebanon,   Ohio :     L. 
Kinsey  &  Bro. 
The  design  of  this  little  manual  is  to  present,  in  a  simple  mann 

those  common  parliamentary  rules  and  usages  which  are  applicable 
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the  management  of  debating  and  literary  societies  and  business  meetings 
generally.  Many  of  these  usages  are  illustrated  by  examples.  The  bug- 
eessive  chapters  treat  respectively  of  the  organization  of  a  meeting,  offi- 
cers and  their  duties,  duties  and  rights  of  members,  the  management  of 
a  motion,  privileged  questions,  the  work  of  committees,  the  order  and 
BQCcessioQ  of  business,  the  nature  of  discussion  and  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  debate,  and  hints  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Among  the  useful 
*' hints''  in  the  last  chapter  is  the  absurdity  of  drafting  long  constitu- 
tions and  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  literary  and  debating  societies* 
The  most  that  is  needed  is  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  usage,  and  to 
make  their  members  familiar  with  this  usage  is  one  important  object  of 
these  organizations.  We  heartily  commend  "The  Normal  Debater" 
(why  called  "Normal"?)  to  all  who  may  wish  a  practical  guide  in  the 
conduct  of  business  meetings ;  and  those  who  may  desire  more  informa- 
tion respecting  its  character,  are  referred  to  the  publishers'  inset  in  our 
February  issue. 

Montbith's  Comprehensive  Geography;  Local,  Physical,  Descriptive, 
I  Historical,  Mathematical,  Comparative,  Topical,  and  Ancient;  with 
!    Map-Drawing  and  Relief  Maps.    By  James  Monteith,   Author  of  a 

Series  of  Geographies,  Maps,  and  Globes.    New  York  and  Chicago : 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  a  complete  text-book  of  geography,  adapt- 
ed to  every  grade  of  school  and  comprehending  all  that  can  be  success- 
I  fully  studied  by  pupils  who  can  devote  only  a  limited  time  to  the  sub- 
;  ject.    It  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  to  country  schools  with  short 
I  terms,  and  to  academies  attended  by  students  who  desire  to  go  over 
'  much  ground  in  a  short  time.    The  presentation  of  the  physical,  descrip- 
tive, comparative,  civil,  and  historical  features  of  each  country  together, 
I  permits  great  conciseness  of  statement  and  economy  of  space — truly, 
mvUum  in  parvo.    We  notice  several  excellent  features,  including  the 
representation  of  comparative  areas  and  latitudes,  the  prominence  given 
to  map-drawing,  the  review  map  questions,  and  the  topical  questions, 
comparing  the  leading  characteristics  of  different  countries.    If  our  eye 
is  not  at  fault,  the  relief  maps,  except  the  smaller,  are  not  a  success,  and 
yet  they  may  prove  as  useful  as  the  plan  of  representing  configuration 
by  diflFerent  colors.    The  inventor  of  a  successful  method  of  represent- 
ing the  relief  or  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface  on  maps,  will  render 
the  cause  of  education  a  valuable  service.    Our  present  methods  are  not 
satisfactory.    The  work  seems  to  us  to  be  too  comprehensive  for  begin- 
ning classes.    Its  successful  use  will  certainly  require  a  wise  teacher, 
one  that  knows  how  to  select  what  is  adapted  to  young  children. 

The  Science  of  Elocution  :  with  Exercises  and  Selections  Systematically 
Arranged  for  Acquiring  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  By  S.  e. 
Hamill,  A.m.  New  York;  Nelson  &  Phillips.  Cincinnati:  Hitch- 
cock &  Walden.  • 

This  treatise  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a  science  of  elocution 
as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  former  is  an  important,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  means  of  acquiring  the  latter.  It  makes  the  prin- 
ciples of  expression  the  guide  in  practice  and,  at  the  same  time,  practice 
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JohnE.  Pottbk  a  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  and  will  shor 

publish  "  Potter's  Complbtk  Bible  Encyclopedia  ",  a  Universal  1 
tionary  of  Biblical,  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical  Information,  from  1 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  by  Hev.  William  Blackwood,  D. 
LL.D.,  with  valuable  contributions  by  other  eminent  divines.  It  t 
be  comprised  in  about  2,000  brevier  pages,  quarto,  with  nearly  3,000  ill 
trative  engravings. 

Thb  American  Chemist  is  issued  monthly;  each  number  o 

taining  forty  double-column  quarto  pages.  Subscription,  $5.00  ; 
annum,  payable  in  advance.  It  is  published  by  Henry  C.  Lea,  Pb 
delphia. 

NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 
Ninth  Cekbub  op  the  United  States.     1870.     Population  and   So 

Statistics.    By  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  Census.     Ws 

ington ;  Government  Printing  Office.     1872. 
Afoars'    Geographical   Dbawing   Book.     By   E.   A.   &   A.    C.    Apj 

Philadelphia :  Cowperthwait  &  Co, 
Addresses  and  Proceedikqb  or  the  Natiomal  EDtCAXioNAL  Associat 

in  1872.     Price  tl.75. 
Ohio  Bailway  Report.  Prepared  by  O.  L.  Wolcott,  Commissioner,  i; 
FouiiTEBN  Weeks  in  Physioixigy.    By  J.  Dorman  Steele.    New  York  1 

Chicago:  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50, 
Year-Book  op  Nature  and  Popolab  Science,  for  1872.    Edited  by  Ji 

C.  Draper,  M.D,    New  York :  Bcribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
English  Gkammas  and  Reading  Book.    By  Bev.  O,  W.  Tancock,  W 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Bulwer's  Lady  op  Lyons.    Edited  by  Prof.  B.  Maurice,  A.M.    Phila 

phis :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Cheerful  Voices.    By  L.  0.  Emerson,    Boston:  Oliven  Ditaon  & 

Price,  50  cts. 
Up  the  Nile  by  Bteam.    By  R.  Etzensberger.    London :  Thomas  Coo 

Son.    New  York:  Cook,  Son  &  Jenkins. 
The  Cbitioai.  Speller,    By  A.  L.  Barber,  A.M.    New  York  and  Chief 

A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.     Price,  20  cts. 
A  Genbaloqical  and  Chronoloqical  Chart  of  the  Hulers  of  EngL 

Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.    By  C'  S.  Halsey,     Bosi 

Ginn  Brothers, 
Guvot's  Physical  Geography.    Advance  Sheets.    New  York:  Scrib 

Armstrong  &  Co. 
Sexual  Science,    By  Prof,  O,  S.  Fowler.    Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  t 

cago,  and  St,  Louis:  National  Publishing  Co. 
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Annnal  Report  bf  the  Board  of  Education  of  Rhode  Island.     Tho 

W.  Bicknell,  Commissioner. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine.    Warren  John 

Supt. 
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Report. of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersey.    E.  A.  At 

Supt. 
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;THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OP    BADEN.* 

THEIR  INNER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

J.    Classification  of  Pupils, 

The  common  school  of  Baden,  as  well  as  of  Germany  gener- 
<Ally,  is  divided  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  into  two  or 
more  "  classes ",  the  younger  pupils  making  the  first  class. 
Each  class,  consisting  of  children  of  different  "school-years", 
is  subdivided,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  school-year. 
Thus  the  average  village  school,  with  150  to  250  pupils,  will 
have  two  teachers,  four  "classes",  and  eight  subdivisions,  of 
which  latter  each  will  represent  one  year  of  the  school-period, 
•.«.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth year  of  age.  A  school  of  100  to  120  pupils  or  less  will 
have  one  teacher  and  two  "  classes  " — the  first  embracing,  gen- 
erally, pupils  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and  the  sec- 
ond those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years. 
.When  the  interest  of  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  or  school- 
^loom  needs  demand  it, — as  for  instance  when  the  number  of 
younger  pupils  is  disproportionately  large, — the  superior  school 
"Council,  on  recommendation  of  the  local  council,  may  allow 
pupils  of  the  first  four  years  to  remain  in  "  Class  I ",  to  be  di- 

*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Baden  ranks  with  the  foremost  German 
states  in  educational  affairs, — comparing  favorably  with  Wurtemberg, 
Hesse,  and  the  better  Rhenish,  Saxon,  and  Prussian  provinces;.-  . 
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vided  into  two  chief  diviaions  of  two  subdiviaions  each, 
corresponding  change  in  the  plan  of  inatrnction  is  providei 

A  school  with  three  teachers  will  have  six  classes  and 
subdivisions.  With  four  or  more  teachers  the  boys  and  g 
constitute  separate  subdivisions — their  co-education  being  1 
admissible  only  by  necessity.  With  the  exception  above 
"  class "  may  contain  more  than  three  "subdivisions",  and 
subdivision  represent  more  than  two  school  years.  Thus  ei 
school,  village  as  well  as  city,  is  really  a  graded  school,  ace 
ing  to  a  system  which  every  teacher  and  school  officer  n 
understand,  and  according  to  which  all  examinations,  ins 
tions,  and  promotions  must  be  made. 

Promotion  from  one  subdivision  to  another  is  made  only  on 
amination.  A  pupil  falling  to  pass  may  be  kept  anoth( 
even  two  more  years  in  the  same  subdivision,  and  one  yeai 
yond  the  usual  school  period.  Promotions  can  not  well  be 
properly  made ;  the  teacher  sees  in  it  his  own  disadvant 
Receiving  his  appointment  direct  from  the  state  council, 
his  school  being  subject  to  annual  inspection  and  examina 
by  a  state  councilor,  bis  interest  is  in  having  every  pupil  ti 
(he  mark.  But,  again,  promotions  are  made  only  under  eanc 
of  the  local  councils,  and  are  subject  to  revision  both  by 
circuit*  councilors  and  state  councilors,  all  of  whom  are 
school  men,  having  the  public  good  and  an  educational  rep 
tion  to  maintain,  and  knowing  that  too  rapid  promotio 
actual  delay. 

Such  uniformity  of  school  grading  and  such  respons 
school  inspection,  with  their  manifest  and  manifold  advants 
are  only  attainable  where  "compulsion"  puts  every  chilt 
school  at  a  specified  age,  and  keeps  it  there  steadily  unti 
school  period  is  ended,  and  where  there  is  a  direct  and  yet 
dependent  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of  each  school  1 
ing  severally  on  the  teacher,  the  local  council,  circuit  counc 
and  state  councilors. 

//.   Hours  of  Instruction. 

A.  very  striking  feature  of  the  Badish  system,  which  prei 
(ilso  in  certain  other  German  states,  is  worthy  of  special  noi 

'  There  are  in  Baden  eleven  circuit  school  councilors  or  inepei 
(mucb  like  county  superintendents),  paid  and  permanent  state  offl 
who  give  their  whole  time  to  inspection  and  examination  of  schools — 
having  about  200  schools  under  supervision.  There  are  also  eight  t<: 
superior  (state)  councilors,  with  general  supervision,  by  one  of  w 
each  school,  iQ,uBt  be  vinnally  inspected. 
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as  it  renders  the  grading  of  village  schools  possible,  that  of 
town  schools  easy  and  complete,  and  suggests  various  school 
economies.  There  is  a  "  simple  "  or  short  course  of  common- 
school  instruction,  requiring  three  to  four  school  hours  daily, 
and  prevailing  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
and  a  "  broader  "  course,  taking  five  to  six  hours  daily,  and  pre- 
vailing in  larger  towns  and  cities.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
■  former. 

While  in  American  country  districts  and  villages  pupils  of 
all  ages  from  six  to  twenty-one  are  in  school  about  six  hours 
daily  for  certain  (winter)  months,  and  out  of  school,  with  teach- 
ers discharged  and  school-houses  closed,  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
thus  one  teacher  serving  50  to  70  ungraded  pupils  under  every 
disadvantage  for  a  part  of  the  year,  in  Baden  one  teacher  in- 
structs in  one  schoolroom  100  to  150  pupils  three  to  four  hours 
daily  during  the  entire  year,  with  the  great  advantages  of 
graded  schools,  eight  unbroken  years  of  daily  instruction  for 
every  pupil,  and  constant  and  permanent  employment  for  every 
teacher.     Education  becomes  the  one  bvMness  of  children,  and 
teaching  becomes  a  profession.     By  this 'system  one  teacher  and 
one  schoolroom  amply  suflBce  for  each  120  pupils,  or  for  each 
600  of  population.    It  is  enough  to  explain  that  certain  classes 
of  pupils  attend  only  the  forenoon  session,  and  others  only  the 
afternoon  session  of  the  school ;  but,  as  German  pupils  spend 
aU  their  hours  in  school  in  actually  receiving  instruction,  or  drilling 
I  under  the  teacher's  immediate  supervision  and  direction,  each 
i  receives  more  of  direct  instruction  during  these  three  and  four 
I  hour  sessions  than  he  could  expect  in  the  American  ungraded 
i  school  during  the  entire  day.     School  hours  begin  generally  at 
seven  A.  M.  in  summer  and  at  eight  A.  M.  in  winter ; — no  great 
hardship  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  larger  pupils  may 
have  their  session  forenoon,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  more 
convenient  afternoon.    In  scattered  populations,  where  home 
and  school-house  are  far  apart,  where  children  work  in  facto- 
ries, on  the  farm,  or  attend  flocks,  all  these  circumstances  are 
considered  in  arranging  school  hours, — every  pupil  having  all 
his  "hours"  confined  to  either  the  morning  or  afternoon  session 
and  being  the  other  half  day  subject  to  domestic  calls.    The 
various  economies  of  such  a  system  to  pupil,  teacher,  parent, 
and  community,  in  respect  of  time,  money,  and  convenience,  be- 
come manifest  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
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The  "extended"  or  broader  couree  of  instruction  calls  ht 
for  no  further  remark. 

The  hours  per  week  assigned  to  each  subject  of  instnictl 
are  as  follows : 

"Simple"  Coubsb.    "Extehdbo"  Couj 

1.  Religion 3       hours.  3         boun 

2.  Irerman  language 5to6    "■  8 to  10    " 

3.  Arithmetic 3  to  4    "  4  to  5      " 

4.  ^iuKing 1  hour.  2  to  3     " 

6,  Keal  etudies ., 5  to  7    "  6to8      " 

Total,  weekly 17  to  20  hours.  24  to  30  houn 

Every  week  day  is  a  school  day,  but  Wednesday  and  Frid 
afternoons  are  generally  "free."  Physical  training  for  boys  a 
needle  work  for  girls  are  always  required,  but  generally  ci 
fined  to  the  half  holidays,  and  not  counted  as  "school  instr 
tion." 

III.    Subjects  and  Plan  of  Instruction. 

These  are  prescribed  in  detail  for  each  "  class  ",  subdivisii 
school  year,  and  kind  of  school,  so  that  each  teacher  and  evi 
school  officer  knows  precisely  what  to  do  and  what  to  expect 
each  subject  for  every  grade  of  pupils.  Only  the  general  pi 
can  be  indicated  here, — that  which  applies  to  the  great  maj 
ity  of  the  schools,  and  is  adapted  to  the  simpler  course  of 
struction.  There  are,  however,  detailed  modifications  to  m^ 
all  cases. 

Religion,  Every  "  subdivision  "  has  three  hours,  weekly, 
religious  instruction  during  its  eight  years'  course  under  1 
direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  pastor.  The  latter 
always  an  educated  man,  a  member  of  the  local  school  count 
generally  its  president,  and  the  teacher's  immediate  superi 
This  religious  instruction  is  never  omitted,  and  seemint 
never  slighted.  A  school  for  children  without  stated  and  direct  n 
gious  instruction  is  not  conceived  of  The  lessons  consist  of  Bil 
history,  geography,  and  passage  learning.  Christian  doctri 
and  morals,  church  history,  music,  and  hymns.  The  secu 
authorities  simply  provide  "hours"  in  the  " school  plan " 
"religion",  while  the  church  authorities*  arrange  and  det 
termine  the  subjects.  "Religious  "  inspection  or  examinati 
belongs  to  the  Deans — a  sort  of  general  pastors  having  sup 
vision  of  ten  to  fifteen  pastorates.   Where  a  school  is  of  "mixe 

*  Both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  confeBsions  are  recognized  and  s 
tained  hy  the  state,  and  each  haa  its  "  Sujjerior  Church  Council "  a 
BubdiviBion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
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confession,  the  priest  and  pastor,  each  under  prescribed  regula- 
tions, direct  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  own 
confession.  (Most  villages  are  either  Catholic  or  Protestant.) 
No  extra  compensation  is  allowed  for  this  religious  teaching,  as 
it  is  made  by  the  state  a  proper  pastoral  function. 

German  Language  includes  reading,  spelling,  writing,  gram- 
mar, recitation  or  declamation,  and  composition,  and  consumes 
six  to  eight  hours,  weekly,  of  the  "  simple-instruction  time  '^ 
and  eight  to  ten  hours  of  the  "extended  time."  Instruction  in 
the  several  particulars  is,  for  the  most  part,  simultaneous — the 
aim  being  to  give  the  child  readiness  and  exactness  in  the 
various  uses  of  language,  written  and  spoken,  with  a  constant 
effort  to  make  each  exercise  help  the  other. 

The  end  of  each  year's  work  is  laid  down  as  follows  : 

"Elni  year:  Oral  resolution  of  short  sentences  into  words,  of 
words  into  syllables,  of  syllables  into  sounds  with  distinction 
of  vowels  and  consonants  ;  writing  by  syllables  of  words  of  one, 
two,  and  three  syllables,  and  reading  of  the  writing ;  knowl- 
edge of  printed  text ;  reading  of  words,  sentences,  and  easy 
paragraphs,  and  beginning  to  copy  printed  into  Written  text. 

^co^  year:  Reading  of  connected  paragraphs  with  regard  to 
intonation  and  meaning ;  syllabic  and  phonetic  spelling  \  copy- 
ing from  reader  to  slate  with  and  without  syllable-separation ; 
rewriting  from  dictation  what  has  been  already  written  from 
reading-book,  with  special  reference  to  the  written  marks  of 
emphasis,  accent,  and  inflection. 

Third  year:  Reading  print  with  special  reference  to  exactness, 
fluency,  and  expression ;  understanding  of  what  is  read  by  ex- 
planation of  unfamiliar  terms,  word  relations,  and  construc- 
tion ;  the  simple  sentence  (subject  and  predicate),  article,  noun, 
adjective,  verb;  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns;  past,  present, 
and  future  tenses,  indicative  active;  written  exercises  in  sen- 
tences with  above-named  elements ;  copying  from  reading-book 
with  separation  into  syllables;  writing  from  memory  para- 
graphs learned  from  reading-book ;  writing  from  dictation  what 
was  formerly  copied  from  reader ;  rapid  spelling  with  simple 
rules  of  orthography ;  beginning  to  write  on  paper,  large  and 
small  letters  and  words,  between  (rather  wide-apart)  lines. 

Fmrih  year:  Reading  exercises  of  last  year  combined,  and 
reading  of  Roman  print  begun  ;  simple  sentences  extended  by 
objects ;  declension  of  nouns ;  nominative  case,  singular  and 
plural,  of  personal  pronouns;  all  tenses  of  indicative,  simple 
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form  of  infinitive,  imperative  ;  changing  of  active  into  paas' 
form  sentences;  grammatical  and  orthographical  written  ex 
ciscB ;  short  compositions,  ornamental  writing  within  lines,  a 
beginning  of  Roman  script. 

Fi^fh  year:  Correct  and  fluent  reading  of  German  and  Rom 
print  and  brief  recital  of  what  is  read;  simple  sentences  ■ 
tended  by  adverbs  of  place,  time,  quality,  and  manner ;  pre 
eitions,  and  their  relations ;  declension  of  nouns  with  adj 
tives;  comparison  of  adjectives;  numerals,  possessive,  deni' 
strati ve,  and  interrogative  pronouns;  dictation  writing,  ct 
position,  and  ornamental  penmanship  within  (closer)  lines. 

^■xth  year;  To  reading  is  added  more  detailed  recital  of  w] 
is  read ;  reading  of  various  handwritings ;  compounding 
sentences,  uses  of  conjunctions,  conjugation  of  active  and  p 
sive  forms ;  writing  from  rapid  dictation ;  composition  in  n 
rative  and  "story"  forraaa  before,  with  introduction  todelin 
tion  and  letter-writing ;  ornamental  writing  in  German  scr 
on  a  single  line. 

Seventh  year:  Higher  expression  in  reading  and  orderly  or  w 
composed  recital  of  what  is  read;  reading  of  various  hai 
writings;  compound  structure  of  sentences,  subjunctive  m( 
and  relative  pronouns;  higher  composition,  reproduced  ini 
tended  and  abridged  form,  with  manifold  sentence  manipu 
tions ;  letters  and  business  compositions  ;  higher  penmansh 

Eighth  year:  Reading,  composition,  writing  from  dictati 
and  penmanship,  as  in  seventh  year ;  analysis  of  sentene 
word  roots,  derivatives,  and  classification  of  words  by  famili 

The  most  striking  features  of  all  this  are:  (1)  The  "Read* 
is  the  basis  of  it  all — only  slate  and  paper  besides  being  usee 
no  "speller",  no  "composer",  no  "grammar" — only  a  f 
grammatical  tables  appended  to  the  reader.  (2)  The  v. 
amount  of  writing  involved ;  from  writing  lessons,  from  spi 
ing  lessons,  from  reader,  dictation,  memory,  composition,  e 
The  result  is,  Germans  write  well  and  as  readily  as  they  ta 
(3)  The  manifest  practicalness  of  every  step.  There  seems 
be  nothing  done  in  the  schoolroom  that  the  people  are  not  da 
doing  outside. 

Arithmetic,  singing,  and  real  studies  (re  alien)  must  be 
served  for  another  paper. 

Carleruhe,  January,  1873.  Wm.  H,  Youno, 
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THE  CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  BELOW.— II. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  journal,  the  writer  gave  a 
synopsis  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  theory  that  the 
great  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  mass  of  liquid,  molten  matter. 
From  the  facts  there  presented,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory, 
which  has  so  long  held  its  place,  must  be  given  up  as  untena- 
ble. There  at  once  arises  the  question  of  volcanic  and  earth- 
quake phenomena,  as  well  as  many  things  pertaining  to  the 
external  configuration  of  the  earth,  which  seem  difficult  of  solu- 
tion upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  solid  earth.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  present  paper  to  supplement  the  preceding  by  giving,  in 
brief,  some  recent  views  concerning  this  subject.  For  the  the- 
ory, the  outline  of  which  will  be  presented,  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  recently  published  papers  by  the  celebrated  seismolo- 
gist Mallet,  Prof.  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  California,  Prof. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  some  others,  who  have  alike  been  led  to 
arrive  at  almost  identical  conclusions  as  a  result  of  a  long 
study  of  the  problem.  The  tendency  of  these  and  many  other 
eminent  geologists  is  in  the  direction  of  the  reconstruction  of 
theoretic  geology  upon  the  basis  of  a  solid  earth. 

Starting  out  with  a  globe  of  intensely  heated  matter,  the 
radiation  of  heat  will  evidently  be  greatest  from  the  outer  sur- 
face. The  result,  in  time,  will  be  a  globe  with  a  hot  interior 
and  a  comparatively  cold  exterior,  but,  as  a  whole,  still  radi- 
ating and  losing  heat.  Now  as  this  process  is  taking  place,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  certain  portions  of  the  surface  may  be 
better  radiators  than  other  portions,  resulting  in  a  more  rapid 
loss  of  heat,  and  hence  a  more  rapid  contraction  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  entire  mass.  The  result  of  this  unequal  radial  con- 
traction would  be  to  form  elevations  and  depressions  of  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  surface  without  necessarily  varying  the 
entire  quantity  of  matter  lying  along  those  varying  radii. 
After  the  earth  becomes  rigid,  and  the  radiatioi\  and  conse- 
quent internal  contraction  continues,  the  outer  portion,  being 
relieved  to  a  certain  extent  from  support  below,  will  be  sub- 
jected to  immense  lateral  pressure  or  th/rmt  which  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  sufficient,  in  its  various  results,  to  account  for  the 
perplexing  problems  of  the  growth  of  mountain  ranges,  as  well 
as  volcanic  and  earthquake  phenomena.  This  powerful  lateral 
l^hrust  will  produce,  in  certain  weaker  portions,  a  crushing  to- 
gether, horizontally,  and  a  consequent  up-swelling  of  the  whole 
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mass,  and  this  along  long  lines,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  e 
vation  of  the  greatest  mountain  chains.  To  &how  that  tl 
squeezing  together  of  the  mass  is  adequate  to  account  for  t 
upheaval  of  great  mountain  systems,  recourse  is  had  to  t 
well-known  phenomenon  of  slaty  cleavage.  It  has  been  sho^ 
by  Sorhy,  Tyndall,  and  others,  that  slaty  cleavage  is  produc 
by  powerful  pressure,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cleavage, 
which  the  whole  rock  mass  has  been  mashed  together,  shorten 
in  that  direction,  and  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  plan 
Taking  an  imaginary  unsqueezed  cube,  and  subjecting  it  to  tl 
operation,  the  equal  diameters  have  been  so  altered  that  th 
have,  in  some  instances,  a  ratio  to  each  other  of  nine  to  01 
Taking  six  to  one,  as  an  average  result,  it  can  readily  be  shoi 
that  if  a  mass  of  sediments  10,000  feet  in  thickness  be  st 
jected  to  a  sufficient  pressure  to  develop  well-marked  cleavai 
it  would  be  swelled  to  a  thickness  of  25,000  feet,  or  an  actt 
elevation  of  15,000  feet  above  the  original  surface.  It  is  pos 
ble  here  only  to  indicate  the  application  of  this  idea  to  t 
study  of  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges,  etc. 

Now  this  crushing  of  immense  quantities  of  rock  must 
accompanied  by  great  elevation  of  temperature.     Everybo 

.  ■  knows  that  the  crushing  of  a  mass  of  granite  to  powder  will  1 
suit  in  the  production  of  great  heat,  as  is  so  frequently  ilh 
trated  in  the  spark  produced  by  the  blow  of  a  heel  ujion  a  sto 
in  the  street ;  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  "crusl 
must  make  its  appearance  as  heat.  This  heat  may  soften  t 
rocks  to  permit  of  foldings;  may  reduce  them  to  a  pasty 
liquid  condition,  and,  where  water  has  access  to  this  localit 
volcanic  action,  and  the  ejection  of  lava  is  the  result. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  facts  presented,  to  show  that  tl 
above  hypothesis  is  competent  to  account  for  the  known  resuli 
It  is  computed  that  the  annual  loss  of  heat  into  space,  at  pr* 
ent,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  liquify  into  water  at  33° 
about  777  cubic  miles  of  ice.     The  result  of  this  is  the  conti 

^  ual  dimimftion  of  the  earth's  volume  as  a  whole.  A  large  pc 
tion  of  the  work  thus  done  is  re-transformed  into  lieat  in  tl 
act  of  crushing  the  solid  material  of  the  earth.  Mallet  asce 
tained,  by  a  series  of  experiments  upon  sixteen  different  vari 
ties  of  rock,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  crushing 
given  quantities.  The  result  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  th: 
each  cubic  mile  of  rock,  of  the  mean  material  of  the  eruf 
when  crushed  to  powder,  develops  heat  sufficient  to  melt  nearl 
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three  and  one-half  cubic  miles  of  the  same  rock.    It  is  then  de- 
monstrated, by  a  process  which  we  may  omit,  that  the  crushing 
I  of  247  cubic  miles  annually  would  be  sufficient  to  represent  the 
I  volcanic  energy  of  all  kinds  displayed  upon  the  earth.    This 
I  quantity  is  perfectly  insignificant  compared  with  the  globe 
I  itself — less  than  the  one  billionth  part.     But  it  is  clear  that  an 
\  amount  of  energy,  vastly  greater  than  is  needed  to  produce 
!  these  results,  is  annually  dissipated  by  radiation  from  the 
.  earth.      This  tangential  crushing  of  the  crust  goes  on  "  by 
spasms",  it  may  be,  and  may  develop  amply  sufficient  impulse 
!^to  produce  the  most  violent  earthquakes.     Thus   it  appears 
that,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  solid,  rigid  globe,  with  a  hot  in- 
terior, all  of  these  phenomena  may  be  explained,  and  possibly 
:  in  a  much  more  rational  manner,  than  upon  the  supposition  of 
internal  fluidity. 

•     In  the  above,  only  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  theory  is  pre- 
sented. •  T.  C.  M. 
Columbus^  Ohio. 

m    •    m 

NAY  AND  NO;   YEA  AND  YES. 

There  are  some  interesting  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
words  nay,  no,  yea,  and  yes.  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our 
language,  the  following  rule  seemed  to  be  based  on  usage :  Nay 
should  be  used  as  the  negative  answer  of  an  affirmative  question ; 
wo,  as  the  negative  answer  of  a  negative  question ;  yea,  as  the 
affirmative  answer  of  an  affirmative  question ;  and  yea,  as  the 
affirmative  answer  of  a  negative  question.  Will  he  go?  Nay, 
Will  he  not  go  ?  No.    Will  he  go  ?   Yea.    Will  he  not  go  ?   Yea. 

According  to  Marsh  (see  Lecturea,  1860,  p.  579)  this  distinction 
so  far  as  yea  and  yea  are  concerned  is  still  seen  in  Danish  and 
Swedish,  sister-languages  of  the  English.  The  distinctions 
were  unknown  in  Old-Northern,  and  Marsh  says  that  he  finds 
"no  evidence  that  they  were  observed  in  Moeso-Gothic,  although 
there  are  traces  of  these  distinctions  in  Anglo-Saxon." 

"  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord ; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs. 
He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon,  sow  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  ?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep."— Jb/in  xxi :  15-16. 

"Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute?  He  saith.  Yes." — Matt,  xvii: 
2^25. 
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In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  in  the  above  cases,  yea  is  gen 
yes  is  gyse,  thus  observing  the  rule. 

"Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  7  I  tell  you, 
[Anglo-Saion,  ne]  ;  but  rather  division."— iute  lii ;  61. 

"  And  JesuB  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that  these  Gali] 
were  Binners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  such  tlii 
I  t«ll  you,  Nay  ;  but,  except  ye  repent,  je  ehall  all  likewise  perish. 

"  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  t 
think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusal 
I  tell  you,  Nay  [Anglo-Saxon,  ne] :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  sha 
likewise  perish." — Lute  siii :  2-5. 

"Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children,  have  ye  any  meat?  ' 
answered  him.  No  [Anglo-Saxon,  nete]." — John  xxi :  5. 

"Art  thou  that  prophet?  And  he  answered.  No  [Anglo-Saxon,  i 
— Jbftn  i :   21. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  version  in  the  use  of  nn  in  the 
two  examples  violates  the  rule.  Nic  ia  Anglo-Saxon  for  "  ni; 
Other  examples  cited  by  Marsh  seem,  with  one  exceptio 
prove  that  the  rule  was  applicable  to  "  yea  and  ye$  "  in  Ai 
Saxon,  but  that  as  to  nay  and  no  usage  was  vacillating. 

I  give  the  following  quotation  from  Dabney's  reprint  (A 
ver,  1837)  of  the  original  edition  of  Wm.  Tyndale's  New  T 
ment,  printed  in  1526.  It  is  from  "  The  Gospel!  of  Jhon  ", 
chapter : 

"  And  they  axed  hym :  what  then  7  arte  thon  Helias  ?  And  he  w 
I  am  nott.    Arte  thou  a  prophet?    And  he  answered  noo," 

Tyndale  and  Sir  Thos.  More  were  emphatically  con  tern pora 
in  both  being  born  in  1480;  the  former  was  burnt  at  the  s 
1536  and, the  latter  beheaded  in  1535.  In  a  work  entitled  " 
Confntacyon  of  Tyndale's  Aunswere  made  anno  1532,  by 
Thomas  More  ",  p.  448  of  More's  works  printed  in  1557,  is  a  c 
cism  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tyndale.  More  gives  it ' 
a  spelling  somewhat  unlike  that  of  Tyndale's:  "And 
asked  him,  what  then,  art  thou  Helias  ?  And  he  sayd  I  am 
Arte  thou  a  prophete?  And  he  aunswered,  No."  More  i 
menta  aa  follows : 

"  I  woulde  here  note  by  the  way,  that  Tyndal  here  trflslateth  fl 
nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  mistaking  of  ye  engliahe  worde ;  m 
that  ye  shoulde  see  yt  he  whych  in  two  bo  plaine  englishe  wordes, 
BO  commen  as  is  naye  and  no,  can  not  tell  when  he  should  take  the 
and  whe  the  tother,  is  not  for  traslating  into  englishe  a  man  very  m 
For  the  use  of  these  two  wordes  in  aunswering  a  question  ia  this 
[nay]  aunswereth  the  question  framed  by  the  affirmatiue.  As  for  ea 
pie,  if  a  manne  should  aske  Tindall  hymselfe:  ye  an  heretike  me 
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kanslate  holy  scripture  into  englishe.  Lo  to  thys  question  if  he  will 
Hunswere  trew  englishe,  he  muste  aunswere  nay  and  not  no.  But  and  if 
the  question  be  asked  hym  thus  lo :  Is  not  an  heretyque  mete  to  trans- 
late holy  scripture  into  englishe.  To  this  questio  lo  if  he  wil  auswer 
true  english,  he  must  auswere  nx)  &  not  nay.  And  a  lyke  difference 
b  there  betwene  these  two  aduerbes  ye,  and  ye^.  For  if  the  questeion  bee 
framed  vnto  Tindall  by  thaffirmatiue  in  thys  fashion.  If  an  heretique 
sely  translate  the  newe  testament  into  englishe,  to  make  hys  false 
resyes  seeme  y«  worde  of  Godde,  be  hys  bookes  worthy  to  be  burned  ? 
'o  this  question  asked  in  thys  wyse  yf  he  wil  aunswere  true  englishe,  he 
ust  aunswere  ye,  and  not  yes.  But  nowe  if  the  question  be  asked 
.  ym  thus  lo  by  the  negatiue :  If  an  heretike  falsely  translate  the  newe 
lestament  in  to  englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  the  word  of 
bod,  be  not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to  be  burned?  To  thys  question  in 
Ifcys  fashion  framed  if  he  wyll  aunswere  trew  englyshe,  he  maye  not 
^unswere  ye,  but  he  must  aunswere  yes,  and  say  yes  mary  be  they,  bothe 
JBie  translation  and  the  translatour,  and  al  that  wyll  holde  wyth  them." 

'  This  passage  is  given  by  Home  Tooke  in  his  Diversions  of 
rley,  p.  674,  as  a  foot-note  to  the  following  sentence;  "But,  I 
lieve,  they  will  be  as  little  able  to  justify  their  innovation, 
Sir  Thomas  Mord  would  have  been  to  explain  the  foundation 
bf  his  ridiculous  distinction  between  nay  and  no,  and  between 
|%EA  and  YES." 

In  passing  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  it  is  strange  that 
writers  can  not  faithfully  copy  a  passage  from  a  work  when  ap- 
pearing to  be  trying  to  produce  it  verbatim,  including  varia- 
tions in  spelling.    Marsh,  Tooke,  and  Eastwood  &  Wright,  in 
their  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  546-7,  all  refer  to  the  same  p^age  of 
More's  works  for  the  above  quotation,  and  yet  all  differ  in  repro- 
jducing  More's  spellings.    Marsh  differs  in  about  twenty  cases 
from  Eastwood  and  Wright*  whom  I  have  followed,  not  having 
More's  works  complete.     Tooke  differs  from  them  in  about  as 
.many  cases,  but  chiefly  in  the  use  of  capitals.     Sir  Edmund 
Head,  in  his  chapter  "On  Certain  AflBrmative  and  Negative 
I  Particles  of  the  English  Language  '',  quotes  Tooke's  quotation, 
I  but  fails  to  reproduce  it  accurately.     Latham,  on  p.  528  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  English  Language,  and  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  Johnson's  Dictionary,  quotes  the  passage  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  Philological  Museum.     These,  quotations 
differ  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  those  of  Tooke,  Marsh, 
and  Eastwood  &  Wright. 
There  is  evidently  a  misprint  in  More's  Works  where  I  have 

*  They  begin  the  quotation  with  the  third  sentence.    In  the  first  two 
sentences  I  have  followed  Marsh. 
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inserted  in  brackets  vay.  Marsh  does  not  6enm  to  oonside 
so,  but  rather  as  a  mistake  made  by  More  on  apcomifc  of 
subtle  character  of  the  rule.  He  considers  Ihiit  it  i.s  rema 
ble  that  Tooke,  Latham,  and  Trench  did  not  notice  it.  At 
tion  was  calle(i  to  the  mistake,  either  author's  or  print 
by  Sir  E.  Head  before  the  appearance  of-  Marsh's  Lectures. 

Marsh  says,  in  reference  to  the  doubts  that  h.ive  existed  : 
whether  the  distinction  made  by  More  ever  e.viwtcd,  that 
"certain  that  the  distinction  was  made,  and  very  generallj 
served,  from  the' end  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  about 
time  of  Tyndale  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  soon  after  ivhirh  it 
came  obsolete.  See  Marsh's  Lectures,  pp.  57H-o84;  Tren 
Study  of  Words  (9th  edition).  New  York,  1855,  p.  172 ;  Mul 
Science  of  Language,  First  Series,  p.  225 ;  and  De  Vere's  Stu 
in  English,  pp.  326-7.  W .  D.  Heskl 

Salem,  Ohio. 

TOM     TUDOR'S    DIARY. 

Nov.  15,  1871.  Well,  Old  Journal,  we  are  fairly  located, 
prepared  for  a  winter's  work  on  the  Western  Re.scrvo  ;  and  I 
work,  too,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  looks  of  this  old  sehix)l-ho 
with  broken  windows,  shattered  stove,  and  dilapidated  ct 
They  surely  must  have  been  unfortunate  in  fhelr  ehaice 
teacher  last  term.  If  the  teacher  could  not  preserve  order,  ^ 
did  not  the  directors  stop  the  school,  before  the  school-house 
half  torn  down  ;  for  I  read  in  the  School  Law,-:  of  Ohio,  a  c 
of  which  Mr.  Reed  lent  me  last  evening,  that  tbe  directors  i 
do  this,  on  proof  that  the  teacher  fails  to  govern  the  scl 
properly.  But  I  shall  like  the  school  here,  for  the  scliool  1 
are  better  than  those  of  "Old  New  England."  Yet  whoi 
saw  such  dilapidated  school-houses  in  Vermont,  as  those  whii 
have  seen  since  I  left  the  railroad  station  at  Plainville? 
were  teaching  in  Vermont,  and  should  allow  luy  ;^cholar3  e 
to  mar  the  newly  painted  desks  and  doors  with  pencils,  ch; 
or  charcoal,  I  should  expect  to  loose  my  "  stewardship  ",  ■ 
never  be  able  to  get  another.  I  shall  have  the  directors  re] 
the  school-house  at  once.  But  here  come  the  children,  an 
must  be  at  my  task. 

Nov.  29th.  Two  weeks  of  school  are  passed,  and  not  with 
their  cares,  trials,  and,  shall  I  say,  discouragements '?  No ! 
district  school  teacher  should  never  think  of  discourageme 
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e  should  always  work  patiently,  trusting  and  hoping  that  by 

is  grace  the  seed  sown  in  young  minds  may  sometime  spring 

p  and  bear  good  fruit.     The  school-house  is  not  yet  repaired, 

(Biough  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  directors,  says :  "  I'll  try  and  fix 

up  some  day,  when  I  can't  haul  wood."     If  it  was  a  stable 

r  his   thorough-bred  Durhams  and  Ayrshires,  instead  of  a 

hool-house  for  his  children,  it  would  have  been  made  warm 

d  comfortable  long  ago.    I  wonder  if  the  people  here  ever 

w  or  imagined  such  cosy  schoolrooms  as  many  districts  in 

ew  England  have;  always  neat  and  clean,  witji  desks  either 

ained,  or  painted,  and  varnished,  and  nicely  papered  walls, 

orned  with  a  few  choice  chromos  and  engravings,  furnished 

y  scholars  and  teacher  ?  ' 

Jan.   8th,  1872.      School  just  half  done.      Why  don't  the 

^rents  take  an  interest  in  their  children's  education  ?    They 

love  their  children,  doubtless,  but  because  they  fail  to  see  the 

•dvantage  which  education  has  over  ignorance,  they  seem  to 

'^i.re  little  for  their  advancement   in  their  studies.     When, 

ring  the  first  two  weeks  of  school,  I  sent  my  invitations  to 

rents  and  others  to  visit  us,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  only 

o  young  ladies  and  one  young  man  cared  to  visit  the  school ; 

,nd,  since  then,  not  a  parent  has  called  on  us.    Of  course,  the 

ectors  will  call,  for  among  the  laws,  which  they  have  sworn 

support,  is  one  which  provides  that  "  the  directors  or  one  of 

em  shall  visit  the  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term." 

January  16th.     To-day  has  seemed  more  like  a  succcessful 

pchool  than  usual,  for  I  had  eighteen  scholars  at  the  opening  of 

ichool.     Though  my  roll-call  numbers  thirty-four  scholars,  the 

Baily  average  attendance  has  been  only  fourteen,  and,  of  that 

number,  at  least  75  per  cent  are  tardy,    I  tried  to  make  them 

ieome  earlier,  but  they  say  that  they  can't  get  their  breakfasts 

In  season ;  and  so  the  whole  blame  seemed  to  rest  with  the 

parents,  who,  through  indifference,  allow  their  children  to  be 

absent  during  the  holidays,  and  tardy  at  all  times.    Could  they 

see,  as  I  do,  the  worthlessness  of  the  term,  to  those  who  are  so 

often  absent  or  tardy,  they  would  bend  every  energy  to  remedy 

the  evil. 

March  3d.  The  term  is  closed,  and  a  mountain  is  lifted  from 
my  shoulders.  Has  the  term  been  a  successful  one  ?  I  have 
tried  to  do  everything  which  I  knew  would  benefit  my  scholars, 
but,  to  most  of  them,  it  has  been  a  failure,  simply  because  they 
would  not  be  punctual  and  would  not  study  hard.    To  the  few, 
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who  saw  the  advantages  of  school,  and  improved  them,  it 
been  well-spent  time.  The^  have  done  nobly.  I  was  di 
pointed  in  my  school  examination  on  Thursday  of  last  w 
Our  studies  had  been  reviewed,  invitations  had  been  sent  ti 
parents  and  others  who  were  interested,  to  be  present, 
everything  was  ready,  when,  behold  1  a  theatrical  troupe  arr. 
in  the  village ;  and  not  only  the  parents  but  also  half  the  sc 
ars  went  to  the  show !  So  I  close  my  school  without  recei' 
a  call,  even  from  the  directors.  The  success  of  the  term  lo 
on  the  whole,  rather  doubtful;  but  I  have  at  least  createc 
those  who  were  interested,  a  desire  to  learn  the  common  brani 
thoroughly,  before  rushing  to  algebra,  philosophy,  etc.,  in  p 
of  which  fact  let  me  herein  make  record,  that  we  have  stui 
our  spelling-books  till  we  have  challenged  and  gloriously  o 
come  all  other  schools  in  the  township,  in  a  spelling-match 

Nov.  9th,  1872.  Once  more  at  work  in  the  old  scliool-hoi 
for  my  scholars  insisted  that  I  must  be  the  teacher.  I  1: 
thought  last  winter,  when  they  called  me  "  strict "  and  "  cro 
that  they  would  want  me  another  term.  Experience 
taught  me  wherein  I  may  improve  the  school  «,nd  the  oi 
schools  in  the  township,  and  I  have  already  taken  two  1 
steps,  in  the  path  of  progress.  By  earnest  pleading  I  have 
suaded  the  township  board  of  education  to  do  their  duty 
ordering  the  use  of  certain  specified  text-books,  and  those  c 
in  the  schools.  Now  as  the  imperfect  books  are  thrown  on 
use,  and  the  number  of  classes  is  decreased,  the  increased  sh 
the  classes,  and  the  extra  time  for  each  recitation,  maki 
more  interesting  and  beneficial  to  all.  I  have  ako  revived 
interest  in  spelling,  by  giving  evening  spelling  schools, 
persuading  other  schools  to  do  the  same,  making  each  scl 
free  to  all  schools  in  the  township..  The  scholars  are  much 
cited,  and  have  already  raised  a  fund  to  buy  a  school  bell,  tc 
placed  on  the  house  of  the  school  which  shall  win  it  in  a  sp 
ing-match  during  the  last  week  of  the  term. 

March  4th,  1873.  Our  second  term  has  closed  with  the  f 
dence  of  progress  in  many  directions.  The  pupils  have  b 
more  punctual  and  regular,  the  lessons  have  been  hotter  j 
pared,  two  or  three  parents  visited  the  school,  and  one  dire( 
actually  sacrificed  a  half-hour  in  the  schoolroom !  The  clos 
examination  was  quite  well  attended.  The  bell  was  fairly  y 
by  my  pupils,  and  is  on  the  old  school-house,        Tom  Tudob 
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ONE  WEEK  IN  A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

In  a  neighboring  town  a  vacancy  occurred  from  sickness  in 
Hie  primary  department  of  the  public  school.  No  friend  was 
it  hand  to  fill  the  place  of  the  sick  teacher,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
better  substitute,  we  proffered  our  poor  services.  A  week  was 
Ipent  with  the  joyous  hearts,  and  fresh  young  faces ;  and  how 
Ire  loved  each  hour.  How  we  enjoyed  their  gentle  caresses, 
knd  how  their  freckled  faces  and  tow  heads  reminded  us  of 
i)lden  days. 

The  school  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
pin,  and  its  primary  departments  are  said  to  be  rarely  equalled. 
k  principal  of  wide  culture,  polished  manners,  varied  and  ex- 
tensive information,  attends  to  his  duties  with  a  punctilious- 
Dess  with  which  the  public  can  find  no  fault.  We  think  we 
bave  never  seen  primary  schools  conducted  with  better  ability, 
and  yet  what  school,  or  what  teacher,  will  not  fail  in  some  one 
particular — in  some  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law.  With  all  care- 
falness,  with  all  patience,  with  all  study,  with  all  experience, 
^ho  has  reached  perfection?  No  one  ever  yet  saw  a  model 
school,  or  a  model  teacher. 

Our  week's  experience  in  this  primary  school  revealed  some 
things  which,  it  seemed  to  us,  might  have  been  changed  for 
the  bStter,  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  same  may  he  true 
with  many  other  schools  in  our  land.  We  were  satisfied  that 
the  reading  had  not  received  sufficient  attention.  A  few  of  the 
pupils  read  well.  Their  words  were  spoken  distinctly,  and 
they  could  be  heard  with  ease  in  any  part  of  the  room ;  but  the 
most  of  the  reading  was  a  confused,  miserable,  stumbling  jar- 
gon, entirely  unintelligible  to  any  listener.  One  phase  of  the 
recitations  in  reading  created  no  little  surprise  in  our  mind. 
Many  of  the  pupils,  when  called  upon  to  read  a  line,  a  verse,  or 
a  section,  would  repeat  the  whole  portion  assigned,  without 
once  looking  upon  the  page  before  them ;  and  we  as  often  found 
a  child  reading  out  of  the  window,  as  out  of  the  book  I  Upon  a 
Blight  examination,  we  found  that  a  majority  of  the  class  could 
recite  whole  chapters  of  their  lessons  with  scarcely  a  mistake, 
but,  opening  the  book,  and  selecting  a  verse,  or  page,  that  had 
just  been  repeated,  and  pointing  to  the  words  themselves,  sepa- 
rately, we  discovered  that  the  pupils  could  uot  name  them  \  in 
many  cases,  they  could  not  tell  a  single  word  at  sight.    Some 
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were  found  who  could  name  but  very  few  of  the  letters— i 
yet  the  text-book  of  this  class  was  the  Second  Reader  ! 

This  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  much  carelessness  on  the  p 
of  the  teachqr.  The  "little  children"  learned  their  lessons 
hearing  other  members  of  the  class  read  them,  without  its  be 
once  observed  by  the  teacher  that  so  many  of  her  pupils  w 
passing  over  page  after  page  without  being  able  to  read  a.  b 
tence. 

The  spelling  was  not  of  a  much  higher  order  of  excelle 
than  the  reading.  The  classes  spelled  long  columns  of  wo 
without  understanding  the  meaning  of  even  a  single  word,  j 
the  character  of  the  spelling,  under  such  a  regime,  can 
readily  imagined. 

But  there  were  many  things  in  this  primary  school  wh 
the  most  untiring  diligence  could  not  have  much  improv 
The  appearance  of  the  school  was  all  that  the  most  a,rti[ 
taste  could  desire.  The  passing  of  the  children  to  and  fr 
theip  several  classes  seemed  perfect.  They  sat  with  heads  w 
erect,  hands  folded,  books  in  exact  position,  and,  at  the  f 
tap  of  the  bell,  all  rose,  and  their  little  toddling  steps  were  1 
those  of  well  drilled  soldiers. 

The  physical  exercises  were  of  the  same  cast.  The  ra 
accomplished  gymnast  could  scarcely  have  made  a  critici^ 
and  it  was  manifestly  evident  that  a  very  great  amouni 
time  and  labor  had  been  spent  in  attaining  a  high  standart 
excellence  in  this  really  true  and  useful  art. 

The  music  too  was  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  teacl 
possessed  rare  accomplishments  in  this  needed  branch 
school  requirements,  and  no  bird's  throat  ever  warbled  ni 
melodiously  than  did  these  happy  children,  when  performi 
their  simple  exercise  songs. 

All  these  things,  which  aid  so  much  in  the  appearance  0 
school,  especially  when  before  the  public,  had  received  1 
closest  and  most  careful  attention.  Weeks  and  months  mi 
have  been  spent  in  a  severe  drill  to  reach  a  degree  of  peri 
tion  so  beautiful,  and  so  attractive.  A  stranger  visiting  t! 
school  and  spending  perhaps  half  an  hour,  would  have  .'^aid  i 
mediately,  that  here  was  a  perfect  school,  model  pupils,  and  wio 
teacher  1 

During  our  brief  sojourn  in  this  schoolroom,  we  wondei 
why  there  should  be  such  poor  reading  and  spelling,  and  su 
consummate  dexterity  in  manual  exercise  ?    How  such  a  fi 
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taste  for  music  had  been  developed  in  children  who  were  not 
capable  of  reading  plainly  and  correctly  one  versCx  from  the 
Second  Reader?  Here  was  evidence  of  a  master  spirit,  but 
why  has  not  the  most  important  part  of  school  labor — the 
essentials — received  as  much  attention  as  the  general  tone  and 
appearance  of  the  school  indicated  had  been  given  to  music, 
gymnastics,  theatricals,  etc.  ? 

But,  as  our  week's  work  came  to  a  close,  the  curtain  of  our 
mental  vision  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  few  things  came  to  our 
View. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  teacher  to  interrupt  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  recitation  when  visitors  were  present,  and  take 
bp  something  which  would  amu^e  them  I  Singing,  marching, 
pbysical  exercises,  declamations,  juvenile  attempts  at  oratory, — 
anything  that  would  create  a  smile,  make  the  children  appear 
pretty  and  cunning,  was  introduced  to  beguile  the  fond  papas 
and  mammas  into  the  belief  that  their  children  were  prodigies 
taf  learning,  and  the  teacher  one  of  the  most  perfect  beings  in 
existence!  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  entrance  of 
company  to  interrupt  the  regular  work  of  a  school.  Visitors 
should  enter — no  matter  when — without  knocking  and  with 
the  understanding  that  the  usual  order  of  exercises  will  be  con- 
tinued. Let  the  teacher  proceed  with  the  reading  and  spelling 
and  the  general  exercises,  and,  if  her  heart  is  in  the  recitations, 
they  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  attractive. 

Another  grave  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  public  exami- 
nations. It  had  been  the  teacher's  custom  (too  general  a  prac- 
tice, of  late,  in  our  schools)  to  spend  a  great  part  of  the  time  in 
rhetorical  exercises,  theatricals,  dressing,  etc.,  and  the  real  ex- 
amination— the  testing  of  the  true  work  of  public  schools — had 
been  placed  decidedly  in  the  background. 

These  observed  faults  prevail  in  many  schools,  and  the  result 
is,  that  parents  visiting  the  schools  pay  little  attention  to  the 
reading,  spelling,  and  other  common  branches.  If  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  public  that  the  examinations  are  to  consist  entirely 
of  recitations,  few  will  attend,  as  these  exercises  are  not  con- 
sidered interesting  by  parents.  The  schoolroom  must  be  turned 
into  a  theatre,  with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  dress,  music, 
scenery,  etc.  The  responsibility  of  this  evil  practice  rests  not 
only  upon  teachers,  but  also  upon  the  public.  Its  folly  lies 
with  the  fond  papas  and*  mammas,  whose  principal  desire  is  to 
see  "  Master  Ned''  (who,  of  course,  is  expected  to  make  a,  future 
10 
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president)  dressed  up,  and  paraded  l>efore  an  audience,  that 
may  Bee  the  coming  man  ! 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  educational  journals  to  impi 
upon  parents  the  duty  of  visiting  schools,  but,  if  to  secure  tl 
the  teacher  is  compelled  to  get  up  a  theatrical  performance 
their  especial  edification,  of  what  benefit  is  their  presence 
either  teacher  or  pupil?  How  much  do  our  school?  gain 
such  visits?  What  knowledge  do  the  visitors  obtain  of 
real  workings  of  our  school  system  ?  How  much  do  they  le: 
of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  branchis  nf  stuc 
Of  the  teacher's  methods  of  instruction?  Of  her  system 
conducting  general  exercises,  and  her  habits  of  questionii 
Do  they  know  whether  she  is  pleasant,  kind  and  genial,  ful 
love  for  her  work?  In  fact,  when  the  schoolroom  door  clc 
upon  their  retreating  forms,  and  the  weary,  pale-faced  g 
whose  heart  is  heavy  under  her  load  of  responsibility,  draw 
long  sigh  of  relief,  have  they  gained  one  single  idea  of 
work  of  the  teacher  or  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  or  the  le 
insight  into  the  general  management  of  our  school  system  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  our  public  schools  ?  Is  it  not  to  tn 
the  mass  of  our  American  youth  in  such  a  way  that  they  n 
know  and  practice  the  true  principles  of  aelf-governnient  ?  Ii 
not  to  give  the  common  people  a  good  common  school  edu 
tiou?  And  are  not  reading  and  writing  and  spelling  the  grou 
work,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  whole  superstructure?  & 
should  not  these  receive  the  first  care,  the  most  thought,  a 
the  highest  cflTort  of  the  teacher  ? 

True,  there  are  many  things  which,  if  rightly  introduc 
will  serve  to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  school  r(M)m,  t 
make  school  life  more  attractive  to  the  young  student.  ' 
would  not  decry  these  aids  to  school  work :  they  have  th 
place  and  season ;  but  we  do  claim  that  the  chief  time  a 
labor  should  not  be  expended  upon  non-essentials;  that  I 
essentials  should  not  be  passed  over  carelessly,  in  order  tn  gi 
time  for  practice  in  some  more  artistic  department.  Gynina^ti 
physical  exercises,  music,  are  all  pleasant  and  useful.  Mu 
elevates  and  refines  the  soul ;  physical  exercise  promotes  bod 
and  mental  vigor ;  and  both  should  receive  attention.  To  raa 
them  unduly  prominent,  is  an  error  which  should  be  resist 
by  teachers. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Sarah  C.  Steklino, 
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HINTS    FROM    PRACTICE. 

Monthly  Examinations, — We  find  monthly  written  examina- 
tions as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner. 
Classes  may  drift  from  the  track.  The  work  may  be  imper- 
ffectly  understood  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  may  not  know 
it.  These  examinations  disclose  the  true  condition  of  things 
as  nothing  else  can.  They  are  more  of  a  necessity  to  the 
teacher  than  to  the  pupil,  if  he  would  do  thoroughly  honest 
work.  Examinations  make  work,  and  some  teachers  would  shirk 
them  on  that  account.  Teachers  do  not  spend  more  than  six 
or  seven  hours  in  the  schoolroom  per  day.  They  should  make 
the  time  up  to  eight  or  ten  hours  out  of  school,  as  other  em- 
ployes do.  While  some  would  shirk,  others  do  their  whole  duty, 
wid  sometimes  go  to  the  extreme  of  overwork. 

Written  Reviews, — We  find  that  a  semi-monthly  written  re- 
Tiew  of  our  classes  is  a  most  valuably  aid  in  our  work, — taking 
only  the  time  of  preparing  and  reciting  a  recitation  for  it. 
This  prepares  for  monthly  examinations ;  takes  a  new  reckon- 
ing. This  review  is  conducted  by  the  teacher  for  her  guide  for 
the  month's  work.  ' 

Written  Recitations. — Unless  care  and  attention  are  given  to 
oral  recitations,  there  will  be  much  looseness  iti  answers,  much 
taken  for  granted,  much  indirect  aid,  etc.  Written  recitations 
will  put  pupils  upon  their  own  resources,  and  frequently  reveal 
to  the  teacher  better  methods  of  oral  recitation.  Our  regula- 
tions require  "  at  least  one  written  recitation,  review,  etc.,  per 
Week."  This  requires  work,  but  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  ten 
hours  per  day.     It  may  take  eight ;  it  ought  to  take  that  much. 

Reports. — We  do  not  make  monthly  reports  to  parents.  Some 
Appreciate  such  reports;  many  do  not.  '  It  requires  much  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  can  be  better  employed.  When 
a  pupil  falls  below  the  required  standard  of  80  per  cent,  parents 
are  informed  of  the  fact  by  filling  out  a  blank  for  the  purpose, 
stating  that  the  pupil  will  fall  into  the  class  of  the  next  lower 
grade  unless  the  parent  will  assure  the  teacher  that  one  hour 
per  day  out  of  school  will  be  spent  upon  the  study  in  which 
there  was  a  failure,  preparatory  to  a  reexamination.  The  pupil 
who  has  failed,  is  required  to  hand  to  the  teacher  each  morning 
a  written  statement  of  the  time  studied  and  the  particular  sub- 
ject studied  until  reexamined.    This  does  not  take  much  work 
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in  practice;  but  with  written  lessons,  written  reviews,  th' 
ough  work,  and  fair  examination-tests,  few  need  to  fall  below  t 
standard.  If,  after  all,  pupils  fall  below  75  per  cent,  thoy  shot 
be  put  back  without  further  trial,  —  except  in  special  cas 
when  no  general  rules  can  apply, — subject  to  the  comm 
sense  of  the  teacher.  G.  N.  C 


THE    TEACHER'S    KNOWLEDGE. 

A  teacher  whose  acquirements  are  limited  to  the  toxt-boo 
he  uses,  can  never  achieve  real  success  in  conducting  liis  reel 
tions.  "A  good  schoolmaster",  says  Guizot,  "must  know  mu 
more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teac,h,  in  order  that  he  m. 
teach  with  intelligence  and  taste."  It  is  a  question  worthy 
consideration  whether  the  ambition  and  love  of  study  itispir 
in  a  class  by  a  scholarly,  skillful,  and  enthusistic  teacher  a 
not  worth  more  to  the  pupils  than  all  the  studying  they  a 
able  to  do.  What  is  more  contagious  than  example?  What 
more  glorious  than  a  noble  example  as  an  inspiration  to  wc 
thy  deeds  ?  The  teacher  who  does  not  show  that  he  can  go  b 
yond  the  text-book  in  his  search  after  truth,  and  enrich  tl 
knowledge  which  his  pupils  have  acquird  by  cojiious  add 
tions  to  it  from  his  own  well-furnished  storehouse,  is  lackin 
in  the  first  element  of  power  in  his  great  work,  Thi?  is,  i 
fact,  one  of  the  true  secrets  of  power  in  teaching.  It  seciin 
the  confidence,  it  arouses  the  interest,  it  commands  the  resjiei 
and  admiration  of  the  class,  and  supplies  the  most  needful  coi 
ditions  to  its  progress.  Hence,  let  the  teacher  ever  go  befoi 
his  pupils  in  the  class  room  full  of  hia  subject,  all  tiglow  wit 
its  spirit,  ready  to  meet-every  difficulty,  to  answer  every  objei 
tion,  and  supply  every  omission  which  may  arise  in  the  coura 
of  the  sharp  drill  that  is  to  follow, — Minnesota  Teacher. 


The  first  condition  of  success  in  conducting  a  rocitiition  i 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  lesson  to  be  recited.  The  teacher' 
knowledge  must  not  only  he  thorough  but  fresh,  and  this  re 
quires  special  daily  preparation — a  preparation  wider  than  lb( 
text-book  used  by  the  class. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Prop.  Young's  papers  on  the  school  system  of  Baden  have  been 

highly  and  justly  commended  by  several  of  our  exchanges.  They  are 
certainly  very  clear  and  comprehensive.  No  intelligent  person  can  read 
tbem  without  obtaining  some  definite  knowledge  ot  one  of  the  oldest 
ind  most  efficient  school  systems  in  the  world.  We  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  paper  in  this  number.  Prof.  Young  is  right  when  he  states 
Ihat  such  uniformity  of  classification  and  grading  is  only  attainable  under 
fk  compulsory  system.  The  attendance  must  be  regular  and  continuous. 
3Hie  attempt  to  keep  pupils  who  fail  to  pass  the  examinations  for  promo- 
tion, one  or  two  more  years  on  the  ground  gone  over  in  the  year,  needs 
forced  attendance  to  make  it  successful.  The  result  under  the  voluntary 
prstem  is,  that  most  of  the  pupils  who  fail  to  pass,  drop  out  of  school. 
S?hemore  procrustean  and  exacting  the  demands  of  the  voluntary  system, 
jBie  fewer  the  pupils  who  attend  school.  A  perfect  school  mechanism 
grinds  admirably,  but  the  grist  is  small. 


We  also  call  attention  to  the  two  courses  of  study  in  the  Baden 

flchools — a  short  course  and  an  extended  course,  the  former  being  ar- 
l&nged  for  working  children  who  can  attend  school  but  a  part  of  each 
day.  The  short  or  "  simple  "  course  prevails  in  rural  and  village  schools 
which  are  organized  on  the  half-time  or,  more  properly,  the  part-time 
system.  We  do  not  think  that  this  plan  would  work  as  well  in  the  rural 
districts  in  this  country  as  in  Baden.  Our  large  farms  and  sparse  popu- 
lation place  children  too  far  from  school,  and,  besides,  the  severe  climate 
of  the  more  northern  section  of  the  United  States  forbids  much  profita- 
We  farm  work  in  winter.  The  four  or  %.^q  months,  ending  about  the  first 
of  April,  are  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  older  children  of  farmers 
{o  attend  school,  and  they  need  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 
!rhe  half-time  system  might,  however,  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  the 
lower  schools  in  our  villages  and  cities,  and,  as  we  suggested  last  month, 
0  half-time  course  should  he  added  to  the  present  full-time  course  in  the  upper 
grades.  What  is  needed  is  an  earnest  effort  to  adapt  our  schools  more 
folly  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  those 
who  now  receive  but  little  schooling.  The  flexibility  of  the  Badish  sys- 
tem is  specially  noticeable.  It  aims  to  meet  the  industrial  necessities  of 
all  classes. 


■ —  Two  of  the  defects  observed  by  Miss  Sterling  in  her  week's  expe- 
rience in  a  primary  school,  are  much  too  common,  especially  in  schools 
where  the  "  word  method "  is  unskillfully  used.  When  children  are 
first  taught  words  as  wholes,  and  then  read  sentences  and  paragraphs 
(ifter  and  in  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading,  in  concert  and  individually, 
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it  is  not  strange  that  their  reading  is  really  reciting,  ai  repealing,  and  I 
they  reach  and  even  complete  the  second  reader  unable  t<i  make  o 
new  word  or  to  name  separately  many  of  the  words  in.  the  lewsons  r 
Children  may  be  readily  taken  through  several  readers  in  this  way, 
they  may  read  the  pieces  to  the  admiration  ot  committeeH  and  visil 
But  give  the  pupils  an  entirely  new  piece,  and  their  blunrlering 
astonish  those  who  do  not  know  the  cause.  The  reading  of  sentence 
a  primary  school  should  be  preceded  by  a  mastery  of  the  words,  inc 
ing  their  recognition  at  sight,  their  spelling  by  sound  and  letter, 
their  meaning  and  use.  The  pupil  should  also  be  so  taught  that  he  i 
determine  new  words.    But  more  on  this  subject  at  another  time. 


Wb  have  often  borne  testimony  against  the  theatrical  folly  wl 

our  correspondent  so  justly  condemns.  A  public  cxaniiiiation  t>h< 
exhibit  the  true  and  legitimate  work  of  a  school,  and  no  cxerciHc-'i  sh< 
be  introduced  which  do  not  represent  this  work  in  somedcparlnienL 
sensible  people  know  that  theatrical  performances,  with  wtiifrc  trapp 
and  dress,  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  11  n-sort  to  f 
"side  shows"  to  entertain  visitors,  is,  we  think,  a  great  nli^1ake.  It 
only  diverts  attention  from  the  real  object  of  an  examination,  but 
preparation  required  and  the  unsettling  of  the  pupils  by  excitement 
volve  a  serious  loss  of  time  with  no  compensating  gaiu.  T\'e  also  q 
tion  the  propriety  of  a  teacher's  making  an  exhibition  of  nhui  he  duri 
teach.  A  very  indifferent  term's  work  may  be  made  to  clo.so  trium 
antly  by  a  display  of  showy  exercises,  specially  prepart'il  (or  the  o 
sion,  but  sucli  attempts  to  create  a  false  impression  do  not.  in  the  ( 
pay.  A  school  exhibition  should  show  the  results  aimed  at  und  attai 
by  the  regular  school  exercises.  It  is,  of  course,  admissible  for 
teacher  to  give  due  prominence  to  those  exercises  which  are  most 
tractive  and  interesting  to  a  popular  audience. 


Secretary  Northrop,  ot  Connecticut,  is  doing  a  valuable  sen 

tn  calling  public  attention  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  sending  boysi 
girls  abroad  tor  an  education.  The  facts  which  he  so  clearly  and  bo! 
states,  are  attested  by  the  sad  experience  of  many  Amt-ricau  faniil 
The  fact  that  European  society  is  monarchical  in  its  usajn's  and  spiril 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  can  not  be  favorable  to  the  devtlnpnient  ( 
true  republican  character ;  and  the  very  refinement  and  tilamour  of 
immorality  and  vices  have  a  seductive  and  pernicious  influence  on  An 
ican  children — especially  those  who  have  wealthy  parents.  There  is  1 
no  doubt  that  American  schools  give  a  better  preparation  fur  Anieri 
life  and  duties  than  the  schools  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  admit 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  several  important  particulars.  Tlie  Aaieri 
school  is  pervaded  by  the  earnest  spirit  of  American  life  und  morals,  1 
what  it  lacks  in  linguistic  and  sesthetic  culture,  is  more  than  cnnde  gi 
by  its  intellectual  vigor,  practical  bearing,  and  healthful  Incentives. 
is  admitted  that  Europe  offers  superior  advantages  to  young  personj 
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education  and  established  character,  who  may  wish  to  pursue  certain 
special  studies,  but  we  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  no  American 
will  find  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  such  scholastic  advantages. 


Secretary  White,  of  Massachusetts,  calls  our  attention  to  the  in- 
correctness of  the  statement  in  our  February  number  (p.  61),  that  "It 
was  not  until  1808  that  the  laws  of  any  New  England  state  recognized  the 
fitness  of  woman  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.'*  He  sends  us  a 
copy  of  section  9  of  chapter  19  of  the  act  of  1789,  with  its  preamble,  which 
shows  that  while  the  employment  of  women  in  the  schools  required  to  be 
maintained  by  the  previous  sections  of  the  act,  was  not  authorized,  they 
were  recognized  as  competent  to  teach  the  schools  described  in  the  pre- 
amble, which  were  of  the  same  grade  as  the  required  schools.  The  pre- 
amble and  section  are  as  follows : 

**  Wbereas  schools  for  the  education  of  children  In  the  most  early  Bta^res  of  life  may  be  kept 
In  towns,  districts,  and  plantations,  which  schools  are  not  particularly  described  In  this  act; 
and  that  the  greatest  attention  may  be  given  to  the  early  establishing  Just  principles  in  the  ten- 
der mlnda  of  such  children,  and  careftilly  Instructing  them  In  the  first  prlncfples  of  reading:— 

"Sec.  9.  Be  it  enacted^  That  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  a  master  nr  mUtrea* of  sach 
ichool,  or  to  keep  the  same,  unless  he  or  she  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  such  town  or  district 
where  the  same  may  be  kept,  or  the  committee  appointed  by  such  town,  district,  or  plantation, 
to  visit  their  schools,  as  well  as  ft'om  a  learned  minister  settled  therein,lf  any  such  there  be, 
that  he  or  she  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  well  qualified  to  keep  such  school. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  mistress  carefully  to  Instruct  the  children,  attending 
his  or  her  school,  in  reading  (and  writing  If  contracted  for),  and  to  Instil  Into  their  minds  a 
sense  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  teauh  them  decent  behavior.    Penalty,  forty  shillings." 

Mr.  White  adds  that  this  act  is  interesting  as  showing  that  it  was  "the 
right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  prohibit  any  person  to  teach  a  private  as 
well  as  a  public  school,  who  had  not  obtained  due  license  therefor — ^a 
principle  of  public  action  which  the  present  generation  has  quite  lost 
sight  of." 

We  have  never  felt  disposed  to  criticise  our  educational  contem- 


poraries.   Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  school  journals  of  the  country  are 
edited  gratuitously  by  persons  who  have  full  employment  in  other  direc- 
tions.   Their  editorial  labor  is  performed  in  the  few  hours  which  can  be 
snatched  from  other  urgent  duties  or  from  needed  rest.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  journals  thus  conducted  are  comparatively  weak  and  lean. 
The  surprise  is,  that  they  are  as  good  as  they  are — a  statement  that  will 
.  be  most  appreciated  by  those  who  know  from  experience  how  much  time 
it  takes  to  edit  an  educational  journal.   To  "  keep  posted  '*  on  educational 
questions  and  movements,  is  but  one  item  in  the  editor's  preparation  for 
his  work.    While  we  feel  more  like  encouraging  than  criticising  those  of 
our  editorial  brethren  who  are  making  personal  sacrifice  to  promote  the 
good  cause,  we  are  tempted,  at  times,  to  expose  the  false  claims  and  asser- 
tions of  two  journals  which  seek  thus  to  enhance  their  importance  and 
success.     In  these  journals  we  have  recently  noticed  several  statements 
which  can  be  believed  by  no  one  who  has  had  experience  in  educa- 
tional journalism.    Such  pretensions  may  possibly  deceive  the  simple, 
but  they  forfeit  the  confidence  of  those  whose  good  opinion  is  of  higher 
value  than  gold. 
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A  "Newark  Teachfir."  informs  ue  that  the  New  Jersey  law  forb 

dmg  corporal  puniahiaent  in  the  public  Hchools,  does  cot  apply  to  1 
cities.  He  saya  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  control  the  c 
Bchoola  that  the  law  would  result  in  harm  in  the  cities,  thoupli  all  agi 
that  the  rod  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  Supt.  Henry  Kiddle,  of  N 
York  City,  believes  that  the  increase  of  absenteeism  in  the  schouls  is  1 
result  of  the  experiment  of  exclusive  "  moral  suasion  ",  which  has  h( 
tried  for  two  years.  He  recommends  re-investing  the  principals  "w 
the  riglit  to  inflict,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions,  oorpo 
chastisement  upon  those  pnpils  who  show  themselves  niiionable  lo 
other  influence,"  He  urges  that  whatever  means  it  would  be  rifrlit  a 
necessary  tor  parents  to  resort  to  in  the  government  ot  thuir  children 
is  equally  right  and  necessary  for  teachers  to  employ.  He  regards  t 
failure  of  the  schools  to  retain  and  control  the  very  children  from  whi 
the  community  has  moat  to  fear,  an  evil  which  threatens  to  uudermi 
the  school  system.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  necessity  of  corpo 
punishment  in  public  schools,  experience  seems  to  indicate,  as  we  stat 
in  our  January  editorial,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  enact  laws  posilively  f 
bidding  any  resort  to  it.  Such  laws  increase  the  difiiciilly  of  govemi 
by  milder  measures.  "  Moral  suasion  "  is  most  potent,  when  the  pm, 
to  use  the  rod  lies  back  of  it.  Besides  there  are  teachers  who  can  r 
maintain  necessary  discipline  without  occasionally  resorting  to  firrce 
expulsion — and  the  latter  should  be  the  last  resort. 


CATHOLicsaregenerally  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  laws  compt 

ing  school  attendance,  claiming  that  such  laws  violate  the  essential  rig 
of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  religious  education.  The  Calho 
Telegraph,  of  Cincinnati,  thus  announces  what  its  counsel  will  be,  if  t 
state  adopts  the  compulsory  system : 

their obllrtren  from  the  hell  that  yawns  (tir  IhBm.bytiiephyBlcBi  elrenglh  uhii;b  (lotl  haasf' 
thEtu,  If  necessary.  lo  ilayaimn  their  thrahold  tbe  official  tbat  comes  In  Ibi'  nan^p  of  mja 

Inasmuch  as  no  one  advocates  the  enactment  of  laws  compelling  cb 
dren  to  attend  public  schools,  this  prospective  admonition  seems  a  lid 
ludicrous.  All  the  compulsory  laws  yet  enacted  in  this  country,  and  i 
that  have  been  dratted  or  advocated,  simply  require  children  to  be  se 
to  school,  parents  being  entirely  free  to  determine  what  schools  thi 
will  patronize.  Every  Catholic  is  at  liberty  U)  send  his  children  to  Cat 
olie  schools.  We  fail  to  see  how  such  laws  interfere  with  the  religio 
rights  of  parents.  We  are  not  an  advocate  ot  the  compulsory  systei 
having  too  little  faith  in  its  enforcement  in  this  country  ;  but  the  pow 
of  the  state  to  resort  to  compulsion  is  clear.  Every  child  lias  the  rig 
to  an  education,  and  no  parent  has  fheright  to  doom  his  child  to  a  com 
tion  of  ignorance.  The  right  of  the  child  is  paramount  to  llio  authori 
of  the  parent.  Whatever  knowledge  in  the  citizen  is  necessary  for  tj 
security  of  the  state,  the  state  has  the  right  to  enjoin.  We  hold  the 
propositions  to  be  fundamental  truths. 
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The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  March  14th  contained  an  editorial  advo- 

eating,  if  we  understand  its  purport,  an  abandonment  of  our  present  free 
flchool  system  and  a  return  to  the  miserable  English  pauper  system,  as  it 
existed  in  Virginia  some  twenty  years  ago.  If  the  Gazette  had  any  ex- 
pectation that  its  views  would  be  adopted  or  even  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  its  repeated  attacks  on  the  public  school  system  would  de- 
\  serve  an  answer.  The  advocacy  of  the  exploded  educational  views  of 
I  the  Tory  writers  of  England,  is  certainly  a  strange  procedure  for  a  lead- 
ing Republican  paper  of  Ohio. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

A  late  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Jouraal  republished  a  paper 
on  teachers*  institutes,  which  suggests  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
"our  own  teachers  " ;  that  the  roll  should  be  called  in  regular  order,  and 
that  each  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  respond  with  an  essay  or  a  leC" 
ture,  the  former  being  limited  to  five  minutes  and  the  latter  to  ten.  The 
J  writer  objects  to  imported  talent,  because  "  corn  will  not  grow  in  the 
i  shade."  He  insists  that  teachers  must  do  the  work  "**  if  they  want  to  de- 
rive the  benefit." 

If  the  writer  had  aimed  to  devise  a  plan  to  make  institutes  as  nearly 

worthless  as  possible,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  much  better.*   But 

.  without  wasting  words  on  his  impracticable  suggestion,  let  us  glance  at 

the  principle  on  which  it  is  based — an  error  that  is  responsible  for  much 

valueless  work  in  the  institutes  of  the  country.    If  a  ttacher  must  read 

an  essay,  or  deliver  a  lecture,  or  make  a  speech  in  an  institute,  in  order 

to  receive  any  benefit,  it  is  plain  that  the  benefit  is  not  in  receiving  but 

I  in  imparting,  and  hence  the  time  spent  in  listening  to  others  is  wasted. 

If  this  be  true,  no  teacher  need  be  present  except  wfien  he  has  the  floor ! 

It  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  to  prepare  an 

essay,  lecture,  or  speech  for  an  institute,  but  what  is  his  gain  may  be  loss 

i  to  those  who  listen  to  his  effort.    We  have  attended  institutes  where 

j  most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  essays,  lectures,  and  discussions  by  the 

I   members.    The  result  was,  that,  while  a  small  minority  of  the  teachers 

i   had  "  participated  "  in  the  exercises,  the  great  majority  had  received 

I    very  little  professional  assistance.    They  returned  to  their  schools  with 

I    very  few  new  ideas  or  suggestions.    We  have  often  heard  intelligent 

teachers  complain,  because  so  much  time  was  consumed  by  those  who 

\    had  nothing  of  practical  value  to  present. 

The  truth  is,  that  only  one  instructor  can  occupy  the  attention  of  an 
I  institute  at  a  time,  and  the  important  thing  is,  that  he  be  competent  to 
'r  profit  those  who  listen  to  him.  It  is  the  good  of  the  listeners^  and  not 
of  the  speaker,  that  is  to  be  considered.  There  are  always  a  few  ambi- 
^  tious  teachers  in  every  institute,  who  are  anxious  to  be  heard,  and  it 
;  may  be  well  to  give  them  a  chance.  This  may  be  done  in  the  discussion 
of  practical  topics  and  in  the  answering  of  questions  submitted  to  them. 
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We  have  found  the  "  Query  Box  "  an  excellent  relief  fo  pent-iip  an 
tion.  A  resort  to  formal  easays  and  lectures  involves  too  serious  a  loa 
time.  There  are  usually  a  few  teachers  in  every  county,  who  ean  gii 
practical  lesson,  conduct  a  class-drill,  or  even  deliver  a  Ifcture  lo  the  i 
ification  and  profit  of  an  institute.     It  is  well  to  use  auih  home  talen 

The  first  institutes  which  we  attended  in  Pennsyhaniii,  were  a  i 
prise  to  us.  The  programmes  were  arranged  to  interest  and  aniui 
popular  audience.  Lectures  and  eBsays,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  ek 
tionary  performances,  and  musical  entertainment*,  left  little  time 
professional  instruction.  We  have  listened  for  nearly  three  hours,  I 
to  a  long  essay,  say  on  "  Ambition  ",  next  to  a  longer  lecture  by  a  li 
celebrity  on  "  Ancient  Ruins  ",  followed  by  an  elocutionary  display,  i 
then  we  have  heen  asked  to  crowd  a  lesson  on  an  important  professic 
topic  into  twenty  minutes!  Most  of  the  time  was  wasted  on  exerc 
which  had  no  praetical  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  afft 
uspleasure  toadd  thatwe  have  observed  a  marked  change  tor  the  be 
in  the  Pennsylvania  institutes.  County  superintendeuts  Atg  more  i 
more  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  teachers  need  practieal  assiBtance, 
mere  entertainment.  We  have  attended  several  institute.s  in  the  a' 
in  which  the  exercises  of  the  day  sessions  were  almost  exclusively  ] 
iessional.    This  is  the  true  idea. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  teachers'  instil 
should  ent«r  on  its  distinctive  work.  It  is  neither  a  convention  m 
literary  exhibition,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  it  popular 
exercises  entirely  foreign  to  its  great  object — the  professional  imprt 
ment  of  teachers.  The  hours  of  the  day  sessions  should  certainly 
filled  with  lectures,  class-drills,  and  other  exercises  which  hear  direi 
on  school  oi^nization,  management,  and  instruction.  The  exereise 
the  evening  sessions  may  very  properly  be  of  a  more  popular  choracl 
and  this  will  be  found  necessary  when  an  admission  fee  is  chargec 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  institute.  The  sparkling  essay,  the  litei 
lecture,  the  elocutionist's  art,  and  the  choicest  music  may  be  used  to 
terest  and  delight  the  audience. 

While  no  part  of  the  evening  sessions  should  ordinarily  be  devotei 
professional  instruction,  we  see  no  reason  why  educational  topics  sha 
be  excluded.  There  are  no  questions  of  greater  gen<;ral  interest  t! 
those  relating  to  education,  and  none  which  more  fully  meet  the  coi 
tion 8  of  a  popular  lecture.  It  is,  moreover,  very  important  that  the  gi 
educational  issues  of  the  day  be  discussed  before  the  people  by  the  ab 
speakers  of  the  country.  Pubjic  interest  and  confideree  in  the  schi 
will  thus  be  increased,  and  the  school  system  will  be  still  more  stroc 
fortified  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies. 

But  we  see  that  our  pen  has  run  away  from  our  purpose,  for  we 
tended  to  write  but  a  brief  paragraph  on  this  subject. 
ply  to  bear  testimony  against  the  foolish  idea  that  the 
tute  should  be  done  by  its  members.  An  institute  t 
just  about  as  efficient  as  a  school  in  which  the  pupils  su 
teacher.  An  institute  should  bring  to  inexperienced  ti 
experience,  the  best  methods,  and  the  soundest  v 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions, 
we  assume  that  there  is  in  every  child  the  power  of  distinguishing  be-- 
tween  right  and  wrong.  That  this  is  an  intuitive  power,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  exists  independently  of  any  knowledge  of  the  utility  of  right 
action,  which  the  child  may  acquire.  The  moral  faculty  in  a  child  may 
be  cultivated,  and  must  be.  Many  of  the  studies  in  public  schools  have 
a  direct  tendency  to  aid  such  cultivation;  while  others,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, present  nothing  to  the  mind  possessing  any  moral  quality. 

Whether  the  moral  sense  should  be  cultivated  in  schools  directly,  or 
by  indirect  methods,  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance.  We  see  no 
good  reason  why  this  may  not  be  a  direct  work,  entered  upon  consciously 
and  intelligently  by  the  teacher.  Generally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
far  more  of  this  direct  work  of  educating  the  moral  sense  done  with 
younger  children  in  the  lower  departments  of  graded  schools  than  with 
older  scholars  in  higher  departments,  and  much  more  of  this  work  is 
done  by  female  teachers  than  by  men.  This  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
home  or  family  life  where  the  mother  has  usually  far  more  to  say  to  her 
child  as  to  right  doing  or  wrong  doing  than  the  father.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  the  father  calls  attention  tp  the  consequences  of  actions,  and 
the  influence  of  this  or  that  course  as  bearing  upon  his  future  usefulness 
and  success.  The  mother  is,  perhaps,  not  unmindful  of  the  utilities  of 
virtue,  but  led  by  her  quicker  instincts  and  by  her  greater  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  she 
ever  urges  these  distinctions  upon  her  child.  The  influence  of  her  teach- 
ings, considered  as  a  moral  safeguard,  is  far  greater  than  the  more  utilita- 
rian instruction  of  the  father.  In  schools  the  female  teacher  seldom 
hesitates  to  declare  of  an  act  that  it  is  wrong,  and  she  often  uses  the 
stronger  word,  wicked.  She  more  freely  resorts  to  sanctions  drawn  from 
religious  sources,  and  speaks  to  her  pupil  of  God*s  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  his  conduct.  Of  course  such  reference  implies  that  the  child 
must  know  something  of  God  and  of  His  will.  Whether  such  knowledge 
should  be  imparted  in  the  school,  or  be  left  to  parents  and  religious 
teachers,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  an  open  question.  That  such  knowl- 
edge is  useful  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young,  will  hardly  be  denied. 
The  state,  no  less  than  the  school,  both  needs  and  uses  such  knowledge. 
For  example,  throughout  all  Christendom  the  fact  is  incorporated  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  all  civil  society  that  men  are  more  truthful  when 
they  make  their  statements  under  the  sanction  of  an  appeal  to  God  to 
listen  to  their  statements.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of 
persons  and  property,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  makes  a  state- 
ment before  any  authorized  tribunal,  is  expected  to  do  it  in  the  very 
hearing  of  God.  This  implies  and  necessitates  some  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  such  an  august  listener.  Whether  the  imparting  of  such 
knowledge  should  be  left  to  precarious  means,  as,  e.  gr.,  to  parents,  many 

of  whom  neglect  such  instruction  altogether,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 

even  teach  their  children  to  blaspheme  the  name  which  the  state  re- 
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quifCB  to  be  heldflftcred,  or  to  thereligiouHinBtmction  of  churches  whii 
iloeB  not  reach  but  a  portion  of  the  population,  k  a  question  of  I'e 
deep  interest.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  state  can  have  no  just  caiisi- 
cimiplaint,  if  the  teacher,  who  may  justly  wish  to  use  the  same  knov 
edge  of  God  in  the  mora)  training  of  children,  whoiild,  wlien  nei'Je 
supply  the  deficiency  of  parental  or  other  instructinn.  It  is,  indef 
knowledge  beneficial  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  child,  and  which  t 
state  may  afterward  freely  use.  As  to  th*-  means  by  which  such  kno^ 
edge  may  be  imparted,  we  shall  not  now  pnter  into  any  dipcusKJon.  Il 
enough  to  declare,  that,  tnwmeiKnj,  all  children  should  receive  what  t! 
state  ever  assumes  them  to  possess,  and  niny,  at  any  time,  require  thf 
to  use  and  use  rightfully  under  pain  of  ttic  severest  punishment. 

In  the  tight  of  these  considerations,  no  teacher  uliould  fear  to  use, 
the  moral  training  of  the  child,  the  appeal  to  God's  approval  of  tru 
and  right,  and  diaapproval  of  their  opposites.  The  state  recognizes,  n 
only  by  the  oath,  but  in  various  other  ways,  truthtulnesH  as  lying  at  tl 
foundation  of  society.  We  venture  the  statement  that  fortj  nine  out 
fifty  of  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  believe  in  the  existence  of  do 
The  propriety  of  these  teachers' referring  to  such  a  Being,  in  the  hoi 
of  impressing  moral  lessons  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  does  n 
depend  upon  any  special  religious  or  ecclesiastical  view  The  oath 
office  has  been  equally  impressive  and  binding  whether  administered 
presidents  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  a  Protestant,  or  by  Chief  Justii 
Taney,  a  Catholic.  With  teachers  there  is  needed  simply  a  manly  i 
womanly  use  of  this  truth,  which  all  believe,  in  impressing  moral  ii 
fitruction  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  4ny  squeamish  timidity  is; 
plainly  out  of  place  with  them  as  with  a  civil  officer  who  makes  offici 
reference  to  a  Supreme  Being  in  order  to  secure  high  moral  ends.  Bol 
means  and  ends  are  honorable,  and  they  mutually  sanctity  each  otiier. 

If  in  Ihe  mind  and  heart  of  every  child  i 
rif  truthfulness  in  word  and  life,  the  largt 
a  moral  character  is  performed.  Morality  strictly  consists  in  obedi 
to  the  conscience,  and  where  the  conscience  is,  by  the  best  culture,  rei 
dered  sensitive  to  every  dictate  of  duty,  and  the  determination  is  forme 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  to  he  ever  true  in  word  and  life  lo  audi  di' 
tatcs,  we  have  the  highest  form  of  moral  character.  Such  a  characli 
must  ever  take  precedence  of  a  merely  intellectual  character.  Our  age 
tjecoming  more  and  more  utilitarian,  and  even  virtues  are  largely  prize 
for  their  utility.  Honesty  is  said  to  be  the  best  policy,  but  when  a  nm 
t  hinks  it  poor  policy,  nothing  can  restrain  him  but  the  fear  of  law.  Tm 
honesty  has  its  roots  in  the  eternal  principles  of  right.  If,  on  the  otiif 
hand,  honesty  or  dishonesty  are  merely  matters  of  policy,  every  ma 
may  determine  his  own  policy.  In  this  age  of  greed  of  money,  all  tbint 
are  too  often  rendered  subordinate  to  gain.  Education  is  too  oltc 
)>rized  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  mther  than  as  aiding  to  form 
true  and  manly  character.  Science  is  chiefly  honored  as  a  means  ( 
securing  material  wealth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  duty  of  the  teacht 
iiuire  imperative  and  sacred  than  that  of  resisting  the  incoming  tide  ( 
greed  of  gold  which  now  seems  well  nigh  irresistible  in  its  power  t«  ol 
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I  literate  moral  distinctions.  To  form  a  high  moral  character  strong  enough 
to  refeist  every  assault  of  temptation  in  private  or  public  station,  there 
must  be  introduced  into  the  mind  of  every  youth  high  moral  tone  and 
'sensitiveness  of  conscience  as  his  great  moral  endowment,  and  such  con- 
science must  be  taught  to  act  from  principles  within  and  not  from  in* 
fluences  from  without.  It  must  be  his  own  private,  Individual  con- 
,  science,  and  not  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  public  conscience,  which 
\  ever  fluctuates  with  irresponsible  public  opinion. 

I  How  shall  we  form  such  consciences,  keyed  to  such  high  moral  tone, 
I  in  our  public  schools  ?  In  two  ways — ^by  direct  teaching,  and  by  exam- 
ple. We  have  already  alluded  to  moral  instruction  by  female  teachers. 
I  As  a  general  rule,  their  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  are  more  direct  than 
I  those  of  men,  and  they  more  easily  and  impressively  invoke  the  aid  of 
.  divine  sanctions.  Such  direct  instruction  and  appeal  to  higher  sanctions 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  female  teachers,  although  more  characteristic 
I  of  them.  All  teachers  should  be  thus  direct,  and  the  age  in  which  we 
j  live  demands  it.  Happy  the  boys  and  girls  who  through  all  their  school 
I  days  are  under  such  instruction,  and  emerge  from  school  life  with  high 
I  principles  and  habits  of  moral  action,  and  who  habitually  ask  in  regard 
i  to  every  act  the  great  preliminary  question.  Is  it  right  f  How  far  such 
high  moral  culture  is  practically  to  be  obtained  in  our  public  schools 
must  depend  upon  the  teacher  and  upon  the  place  he  is  inclined  to  give 
such  cultui%  in  his  educational  system.  Independent  of  any  technical 
or  sectarian  religious  instruction,  a  teacher  may  so  improve  the  many 
opportunities  thrown  in  his  way  coming  from  reading  lessons,  history, 
and  the  like,  and  from  his  need  to  decide  the  many  practical  questions 
of  morals  growing  out  of  school  discipline,  or,  while  acting  as  umpire, 
to  decide  between  the  conflicting  wishes  or  passions  of  pupils,  as  to  lay 
such  foundations  of  conscientiousness  and  moral  integrity  as  shall  be  a 
safeguard  to  the  pupil  while  he  lives. 

But  in  addition  to  this  direct  instruction  and  this  appeal  to  divine  sanc- 
tions, we  apprehend  that  not  less  moral  culture  comes  from  the  personal 
character  and  example  of  the  teacher  himself.  If  his  words  and  actions 
are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  honor,  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
Arnold,  h'e  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  candor,  he  will  draw  his 
pupils  from  every  form  of  untruthfulness  and  meanness  up  toward  the 
plane  of  his  own  high  and  generous  life.  A  bad  boy  in  the  hands  of 
such  ay  teacher  and  in  the  presence  of  such  an  example  finds  that  the 
low  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  vice  is  oppressive,  and  he  aspires  to  some 
thing  better  in  very  self-preservation.  His  longings  for  a  better  and 
nobler  life,  stimulated  by  the  personal  influence  and  magnetism  of  his 
teacher,  grow  stronger  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year.  The  good 
opinion  of  such  a  teacher  is  prized  beyond  any  earthly  honor.  Under 
such  influence  the  pupil  grows  up  into  a  high-toned  and  manly  charac- 
ter. Such  a  character  united  with  true  intellectual  culture,  is  the  result 
which  every  teacher  should  aim  to  secure. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  at  last  able  to  announce  that  the  school  bill  has  pas 

hoth  branches  of  the  General  ABeembly,  and  ia  now  a  la«-.  We  hi 
not  attempted  to  keep  informed  respecting  the  numerous  ameiitlrae 
which  have  been  made,  and  ho  must  wait  for  a  printed  copy  ni  the  I 
before  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  o!  its  provisions.  The  law  is  ■ 
result  ot  the  protracted  labors  of  the  school  committees  of  two  Gene 
Assemblies,  extending  through  a  period  ot  nearly  four  years,  and, 
might  be  expected  of  so  long  an  incubation,  the  measnrn  is  eminen 
conservative.  Every  proposed  change  to  which  any  c&nsidcrable  iiu 
ber  of  old  fogies  have  objected,  hag  been  given  up,  the  cliief  aim  be 
to  codify  and  harmonize  the  various  school  laws  aC  the  state,  and  br: 
something  of  order  out  of  long-endured  confusion.  Notwitlistandi 
the  ordeal  through  which  it  has  passed,  the  law  contains  eevera!  J>rogr« 
ive  provisions,  and  those  most  familiar  with  its  character,  believe  tl 
iia  proper  administration  will  result  in  a  decided  improvement  in  I 
schools  of  the  state. 

The  Ohio  Agbicultcral  College. — The  trustees  of  this  institution  j 
making  an  eameVt  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  secure  for  it  an  ample  < 
dowment.  The  proceeds  of  the  Congressional  scrip  will  afford  an  anni 
income  of  about  $30,000.  To  increase  this  a  law  has  been  passed  givi 
the  proceeds  of  what  is  known  aa  the  Virginia  Military  Laiidn  to  the  i 
stitution.  The  value  of  these  lands  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  ia  1 
lieved  that  a  considerable  sum  will  be  realized  from  them.  A  bill  n 
also  introduced  by  Senator  Hart  providing  for  the  reclamation,  apprai: 
nient,  and  sale  of  all  surplus  canal  lands,  the  swamp  lands,  and  otb 
waste  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  the  proceeds  to  bean  irredudbleiui 
for  the  support  of  the  Agriculural  College.  The  bill  paased  the  Sens 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House,  after  being  so  amended  as  to  exempt  tl 
canal  lands  from  its  provisions.  The  vote  h^  been  reeonsidered,  ai 
the  friends  of  the  bill  still  hope  that  It  will  pass,  though  the  amcndme 
has  cut  off  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  It  is  believed  that  the  can 
lands,  now  held  by  fraudulent  titles,  would,  if  reclaimed  and  sold,  yie 
a  large  fund.  The  277,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  would  considerably  i 
crease  the  present  endowment  of  the  institution.  If  this  General  Assei 
bly  refuses  to  pass  Mr.  Hart's  excellent  bill,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ne: 

will  act  more  wisely. The  work  on  the  new  building  is  nf)w  progres 

ing  well,  and  the  trustees  hope  to  open  the  college  next  Ocfober. 

The  Put-in  Bat  Mebtino. — We  have  already  announced  that  a  joii 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  and  the  Michigan  Teacher 
Association  will  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio,  the  2d  and  ?A  days  of  Jul 
next.  The  executive  committees  ot  the  two  Associations  have  been  ei 
gaged,  tor  some  time,  in  preparing  the  programme  of  exerciseB.  M 
Camahan  informs  ns  that  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Ohio  As-sociatio 
will  include  Jihe  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Snpt.  U.  T.  Cumu 
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of  Sandusky  ;  the  annual  address,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass., 

and  papers  on  (1)  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  by  W. 

H.  Tenable,  of  Cincinnati ;  (2)  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  by  Arthu^ 

Forbriger,  of  Cincinnati ;  Proper  Course  of  Instruction  and  Practice  for 

;  Teachers,  by  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Worthington ;  and  Uniform  Courses  of 

!  Study  for  High  Schools,  by  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus.    The  Michigan 

committee  has  nearly  completed  its  arrangements,  and  the  joint  pro- 

'  gramme  will  be  published  in  our  June  number.   We  hope  that  it  will  not 

I  contain  too  many  addresses  and  papers.    There  should  be  time  for  the 

I  thorough  discussion  of  the  more  important  topics.    We  also  expect  to 

I  announce  the  railroad  and  hotel  arrangements  next  month.    There  is 

!  every  indicatipn  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance,  and  that  the  meet- 

i  ing  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Ohio  Association  of  School  Superintendents. — ^The  annual  meeting 
j  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  on  Tuesday,  July  1,  1873. 
!  The  following  is  the  programme  of  exercises : 

10  o'clock.    Organization. 

lOJ  o'clock.  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President,  Supt.  S.  Findley,  of 
Akron.    Subject :  The  Moral  Education  of  Youth. 

Discussion  of  the  Address.  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  G.  A.  Carna- 
han,  of  Cincinnati. 

2  o'clock  P.M.  Address  on  the  Percentage  System  and  Benefits  Accru- 
ing from  It,  by  M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cincinnati. 

2f  o'clock.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Turrill's  Address.  The  discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem. 

^  o'clock.  Address  by  the  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Harvey,  State  School  Com- 
missioner. Subject :  The  Extent  to  which  the  State  is  Responsible  for 
the  Education  of  its  Youth. 

Discussion  of  the  Commissioner's  Address.  Discussion  to  be  opened 
by  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoflf,  of  Cleveland. 

Election  of  officers  and  miscellaneous  business. 

John  Hancock,  Chairman  Ex,  Com, 

Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. — ^The  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion in  Columbus,  April  4th  and  5th,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
Buccessful  yet  held.  Dayton,  Xenia,  London,  Circleville,  Lancaster, 
Delaware,  Gallon,  Bellefontaine,  and  other  towns  in  Central  Ohio,  were 
represented.  In  the  absence  of  President  Welsh,  School  Commissioner 
Harvey  presided.  He  made  a  brief  introductory  address,  specially  urg- 
ing the  arranging  and  adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  graded 
schools.  The  subject  of  aesthetic  culture  was  not  presented,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Capt.  Mitchell,  but  the  rest  of  the  programme,  announced 
in  our  April  number,  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Smith's  paper  on  orthogra- 
phy, Miss  Simonton's  on  the  relation  of  parents  to  the  school,  Supt. 
Stevenson's  on  punishment  in  school,  and  Supt.  Ormsby's  on  examina- 
tions, were  severally  followed  by  spirited  discussions.  Supt.  Higley 
sketched  a  primary  course  of  instruction  in  number.  Miss  Williams,  of 
Columbus,  conducted  a  class  exercise  in  primary  reading,  using  the  dia- 
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critical  marks,  and  she  also  gave  an  oral  lesBon  od  the  shap<?  of  the  ea 
Miss  Boeretler'a  paper  on  "  What  can  IVe  Accomplish?"  was  followed 
ft  brief  explanation  by  Supt.  Ormaby,  of  Xenia,  of  the  method  of  i 
drawing  by  linea  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The  next  meeting  is  tc 
held  in  Dayton. 

N.  E.  Ohio  Tbachbrs'  AseociATioN. — The  meeting  held  in  Elyria,  A 
12th,  was  a  good  one,  though  not  so  largely  attended  as  t^everal  previ 
meetings.  President  Harvey  gave  an  encouraging  address  on  school 
islation,  and  Prof.  L,  S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  presented  his  met 
of  teaching  drawing,  which  received  very  general  and  earnest  appro 
Supt.  Carruthers,  of  Elyria,  read  a  valuable  paper,  and  one  of  the  El 
teachers  conducted  an  excellent  clase  exercise.  The  aljove  meagre 
count  tells  all  we  know  of  the  meeting.  If  the  secret-aries  of  these  I 
associations  would  send  us  early  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  they  w( 
greatly  assist  ua  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  respeci 
the  character  and  success  of  the  meetings.  We  are  always  glad  te 
ceive  marked  copies  of  papers  containing  notices  of  such  gatherings. 

Huron  CousTy. — The  annual  session  of  the  county  institute  was  I 
in  Norwalk,  the  five  days  beginning  March  31.  Notwithstanding  th« 
clement  weather  and  almost  impassable  roads,  the  attendance  wa; 
large  as  last  year,  the  number  enrolled  being  115.  Prof.  Schuylei 
Berea,  gave  instruction  in  English  grammar  and  arithmetic ;  Prof.  Ogt 
of  Worthington,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  Si 
Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  in  reading.  Miss  Wright,  of  the  Nor« 
schools,  conducted  a  primary  class  exercise  in  music,  and  Miss  C 
presented  a  class  in  map  drawing.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  I 
Ogden,  on  "  The  Moral  and  Religious  Element  in  Education  "  ;  by  I 
Schuyler, on  "Fallacies";  and  by  Supt.  Stevenson,  on  "Talks  and  T 
ers."  On  Thursday  evening  Prof.  Ogden  read  a  poem  on  "  The  Pre 
ecy  of  the  Rocks  ",  and  on  Friday  evening  there  was  a  social  reun 
It  need  udt  be  added  that  the  exercises  gave  great  satisfaction.  A  r 
lution  was  passed  declaring  the  Monthly  to  he  "  invaluable  to  all 
Btructors  of  youth  ",  and  promising  an  endeavor  to  increase  its  eirc 
tion.    This  was  backed  up  by  fourteen  subscriptions. 

Portage  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Windham  the 
week  of  April.  The  number  of  persons  enrolled  wae  203,  all  of  wl 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  generous  citizens  of  the  village.  ' 
instructors  were  Supt.  S.  Puckett,  of  Ravenna,  in  reading,  language 
sons,  and  analysis ;  Alex.  Forbes,  in  arithmetic  and  school  governmf 
Pres.  McCoUester,  of  Buchtel  College,  in  reading  and  English  gramn 
Supt.  Patton,  of  Kent,  examinations — of  teachers  and  pupils ;  and  P 
Eegal,  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School,  in  geography — one  lesson. 
Gladding,  of  the  Kent  Schools,  conducted  a  recitation  in  reading,  n 
pupils  of  the  B  grammar  grade,  and  a  class  exercise  in  geography.  E> 
ing  lectures  were  given  by  Prof,  Barrows,  of  Kent,  on  "  Tlie  t^uii  " ;  P 
McCoUester  on  "  The  Influence  of  Education  " ;  and  Prof.  Favour 
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"  Light  and  Heat."  The  county  association  was  reorganized  with  Supt. 
Fuckett,  president,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Nutting,  secretary.  A  resolution  de- 
claring the  Monthly  to  be  "a  most  valuable  aid  to  teachers  of  every 
class"  was  backed  up  with  thirty-three  subscriptions.  Good  for  Old 
Portage. 

Columbus. — The  annual  examination  of  the  public  schools  by  commit- 
tees of  citizens  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  took  place  the  last 
week  of  March.  The  plan  was  more  successful  than  last  year.  The 
number  of  visitors  present  was  much  greater,  and  the  examinations  were 
conducted  more  by  the  committees.  The  general  verdict  is,  that  the 
schools  are  making  gratifying  progress.  The  week  closed  with  rhetorical 
exercises  by  the  senior  class  in  the  High  School,  each  member  giving  an 
original  address.  The  pieces  were  very  creditably  composed,  and  their 
delivery  was  the  best  we  have  ever  heard  in  the  school — the  result  of 
increased  attention  to  vocal  training  and  declamation. 

Defiance. — Supt.  Clark  reports  the  results  of  a  novel  experiment  to 
prevent  tardiness.  He  presented  to  the  school  having  the  fewest  cases 
of  tardiness  in  December  last,  a  fine  engraving  to  adorn  its  room  during 
the  succeeding  month.  At  the  close  of  January,  the  picture  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school  having  the  best  record  of  punctuality  for  that 
month ;  and  the  same  presentation  has  been  made  at  the  close  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month.  The  tardy  record  shows  95  cases  of  tardiness  in  Decem- 
ber, 46  in  January,  25  in  February,  and  15  in  March.  During  the  last 
three  months  named,  there  were  but  86  cases  against  599  cases  in  the 
same  months  last  year.  The  enrollment  for  these  three  months  was  543 
against  452  last  year. 

Ottawa. — Supt.  De  Ford's  report  for  March  gives  an  enrollment  of  220 
pupils ;  an  average  daily  attendance  of  197 ;  number  of  pupils  tardy,  80 ;  > 
and  number  of  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  131.    A  comparison  of 
these  results  with  those  of  March,  1872,  shows  marked  progress.    The 
report  acknowledges  valuable  contributions  to  the  mineral  cabinet. 

Elyria. — ^The  winter  term  of  the  public  schools  closed  with  a  public 
examination.  The  Lorain  Constitutionalist  states  that  the  examination 
papers  and  the  oral  recitations  of  the  several  classes  showed  careful  train- 
ing and  satisfactory  progress.  The  examinations  in  geometry,  chemis- 
try, and  Latin  are  specially  commended.  Supt.  Carruthers  believes  in 
thorough  work,  and  his  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

Supt.  A.  J.  Willouohby,  of  Westerville,  has  sent  us  the  names  of 

one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  subscribers  to  the  Monthly  since  July  1, 
1872.  He  proposes  to  increase  the  number  to  two  hundred  before  the 
year  closes.  Franklin  is  now  the  banner  county  in  the  state  ! — -^Su|)t. 
Shreve,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  has  sent  us  the  subscriptions  of  all  his  teach- 
ers, the  teacher  of  German  and  music  excepted.  Our  subscription  book 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  teachers  in  quite  a  number  of  Hhe  graded 
10* 
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Bchoois  of  the  stale. The  EaUm  Reguter  calls  the  attention  of  teachi 

to  11  e  fact  that  the  Monthly  can  be  obtained  for  let»  than  one  dny'n  w* 

The  National  Normal  School  reports  an  enrollment  this  term  of  o' 

500  students,  and  the  Northwestern  Normal  School,  at  Repnblic,  rejoi 
in  a  large  patronage. 

Sl-pt.  Bbecb,  of  Jamestown,  reports  a  monthly  enrollment  of 

pupils,  with  four  teachers.  A  "  Roll  of  Honor",  based  on  attendai 
punctuality,  deportment,  and  recitation,  is  published  montlily.  A  tea 
ers'  meeting  is  held  weekly,  the  questions  in  theory  and  practice  be 
those  published  in  the  School  Commissioner's  Report  for  1S72.-. — 1 
citizens  of  TJrbana  have  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  $60,0()fl,  payable  in 
teen  years  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  for  the  erection  of  school  hu 
ings.  Some  f50,(K)0  will  he  used  for  the  erection  of  a  fine  building 
the  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  Citizen  and  QctzeUe  states  that 
schools  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  Supt.  Deuel's  mans 
ment  is  highly  commended.— — The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  New  ( 
liale  High  School  have  oi^nized  a  society  for  literary  and  social 

proveinent. The  citizens  of  Warren  say  that  their  Kcliools  are  a  i 

cess,  but  Supt.  Barney  and  his  assiatantH  hope  to  attain  a  still  hig 

standard. ^Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  will  deliver  the  address  before 

Literary  Societies  of  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O.,  on  the  ev 
ing  of  June  4th.    Tbe  Commencement  is  June  5th. 

The  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  i 

Ural  sciences  in  common  schools,  makes  it  important  that  the  subject 
ceive  special  attention  in  teachers'  institutes.  Tlie  success  of  such 
struction  depends  very  much  upon  the  adoption  of  correct  methi 
and,  to  this  end,  teachers  need  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  m 
the  teaching  of  science  a  specialty.  In  view  of  tbi,se  facts,  we 
plc^ied  to  learn  that  Prof.  E,  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  consentei 
give  instruction  in  natural  history  in  a  few  Ohio  instilutcs  in  July  ; 
the  first  part  of  August.  Prof.  Morse  is  one  of  the  first  naturalists  in 
country  and  a  very  popular  lecturer.  The  institutes  that  secures  his 
vices,  will  be  very  fortunate.  For  further  information,  aiidross  Prol 
C.  Mendenhall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  is  authorized  to  make  engageme 
tor  Prof.  Morse.  ■■ 

Tke  following  institute  instructors  will  make  enpigemenfe :  Si 

H.  M.  Parker,  Mansfield,  between  June  9th  and  Sept.  Gth ;  Supt.  i' 
McBurney,  Cambridge  ;  Supt.  W.  J.  Myers,  of  Cadie,  in  geography . 

arithmetic,  after  June  let. Parties  wishing  to  procure  a,  spleridid  H 

School  Diploma  on  parchment,  with  parchment  ribbon,  and  graduo 
name  in  German  text,  should  apply  to  Wm.  Warren,  Oberlin,  0 
Send  for  a  photo  of  his  diploma. 

We  leam  that  the  Put-in  Bay  House  and  the  Beebe  House 

entertain  the  members  of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  Associations  at 

July  meeting,  at  $2.00  a  day. The  School  Commissioner's  Report 

1872  is  now  ruady  for  distribution. 
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OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

The  teachers  in  Alsace  have  been  denied  permission  to  teach  the 

French  language  in  the  public  schools,  it  being  Bismarck's  policy  to  Ger- 
manize the  country  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Saxony  has  passed  a  law  compelling  youth  whose  school  advan- 
tages are  cut  short  by  their  being  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade,  to  attend 
evening  schools  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  Germans  do  not  seem 
to  share  the  English  fear  that  an  education  beyond  the  merest  rudiments 
will  spoil  the  working  classes. 


The  Irish  University  Bill,  the»defeat  of  which  caused  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versity free  of  denominational  control.    It  also  excluded  instruction  in 

philosophy  and  history. ^The  London  School  Board  reports  that  it 

placed  13,048  children  in  school  during  the  last  quarter  by  the  use  of  the 
compulsory  power. 

The  various  bills  introduced  into  the  Michigan  Legislature  to 


weaken  or  abolish  the  county  superintendency,  have  had  few  supporters. 
The  Michigan  Teacher  states  that  the  opposition  has  now  spent  its  force, 
and  the  system  may  be  regarded  "  as  a  fixed  fact  for  an  indefinite  future." 
A  bill  providing  for  truant  officers  has  been  introduced  to  give  greater 
efficiency  to  the  law  compelling  school  attendance. 

The  late  English  papers  bring  intelligence  of  a  new  experiment  at 


;  the  normal  college  at  Chichester  in  the  training  of  "  ladies  of  gentle 
.  birth  "  and  high  culture  in  the  business  of  elementary  teaching — a  work 

which  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  only  by  women  of  lower  social 
'  standing.    The  movement  has  the  official  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council 

on  Education,    ^e  also  learn  that  women  are  preparing  to  compete  for 

the  mathematical  prizes  of  the  universities. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  has  adopted  a  detailed 

course  of  studies  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  en- 
forced after  July  1st,  1873.  The  schools  are  divided  into  four  grades,  and 
the  lowest  or  fourth  grade  comprises  four  divisions  and  the  second  and 
third  grades  each  two  divisions.  The  text-books  to  be  used  are  pre- 
scribed.   Why  does  not  the  state  "  relieve  "  the  different  communities  of 

I  the  trouble  of  electing  school  officers  ?  The  entire  "  machine  "  can  be  run 
by  the  state,  it  being  only  necessary  for  the  people  to  pay  the  taxes  and 

I    supply  the  children. 


( 


The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the  Girls*  Normal  College 

of  New  York  City  regrets  the  failure  of  the  late  experiment  to  test  the 
merits  of  FrcebePs  system,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  Kindergarten 
class  be  formed  in  the  new  model  school  to  give  the  system  another  trial. 
If  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  "experiment",  whose  failure  is  re- 
gretted, it  was  conducted  on  principles  which  made  its  success  impossi- 
ble.   Froebel  himself  would  have  failed  in  such  an  undertaking. 
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The  new  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  loea1«d  1 

Sliippeimburg,  Pa.,  received  official  recognition  an  the  "  Slate  Xortii. 
Sthool  ot  the  Seventh  District "  in  February  last,  and  was  opfiiuil  wit 
appropriate  exercises  on  the  15th  of  April.  The  buildint,'  is  degas 
commodious,  and  well  arranf^ed — one  of  the  finest  school  eiiificcs  in  tl 
country.    The  school  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  late  of  Mi 

Bourt. State  appropriations  have  been  made  to  three  other  institution 

and,  before  the  year  closes,  Pennsylvania  will  probably  have  iti\  Sta 
Normal  Schools.  The  state  appropriations  to  these  schooln  now  auioa 
to  $284,815.12. 

The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  said  to  have  the  finest  high-pcho 

building  in  the  country.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  The  big 
school  buitdingat  Lincoln  cost  $40,000,  and  the  new  building  of  the  Sta 
University  cost  $150,000.  The  land  endowment  of  the  l>niversily, 
properly  managed,  will  yield  a  fund  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000.  All  d 
partments,  now  or  hereafter  organized,  are  to  be  open  to  women  on  eqn 

terms  with   men. Iowa  now  has  a  permanent  school  fund   ot  slw 

$3,000,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  eight  per  cent,  which  i«  iipplii 
to  the  education  ot  her  youth.  By  the  future  sales  of  school  lands  ti 
fund  will  be  largely  increased. 

Boston  has  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  thirty  large  cases 

articles,  representing  the  city  schools,  including  the  buikliuijs,  tittin) 
furniture,  apparatus,  books,  etc.  Supt.  Pbilbrick  has  been  f-ranted 
leave  of  absence  for  five-months  and  will  make  a  tour  in  Eurojie,  vis 

ing  the  Exposition. School  Commissioner  Bicknell,  of  llhode  Islan 

and  Prof.  Merrick  Lyon,  of  Providence,  have  also  gone  to  Europe 

B[iend  a  few  months. Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  one 

the  United  States  Commissioners  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  has  been  a 

pointed  a  commissioner  to  Vienna. Mr.  O.  A.  BurchJrd,  editor  of  J 

JieiD  York  State  Educational  Journal,  has  arranged  to  visit  the  Vienna  E 
position,  and  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  educational  8j 
terns  of  Europe  as  there  represented.  The  series  of  articles  will  be  illu 
trated.  Each  number  of  the  Educational  Journal  seems  to  us  better  thi 
its  predecessor, 

A  LiTB  number  ot  the  London  Time*  contains  the  decision  of  tl 

Governing  Body  of  Winchester  College  on  the  case  of  "tuuding" 
which  we  referred,  at  some  length,  in  our  February  issue.  They  censa 
the  conduct  of  the  prefect  in  every  particular.  The  punishment  was  !!■ 
only  of  "  excessive  severity  ",  but  was  inflicted  for  a  "  slight  olfeni^e  "  t 
a  boy  whose  "  place  in  the  school  and  in  his  house  "  ou>;ht  to  have  s 
cured  him  the  exemption  he  claimed.  They  do  not  condemn  the  prii 
ciple  of  "  fagging  ",  but  declare  that  the  power  of  the  prefcclB  over  tl 
lowei-form  boys  should  be  subordinated  to  the  higher  authority  of  tl 
Masters;  that  the  inflicting  of  corporal  punishment  for  trifling  offenai 
ought  to  be  prohibited ;  that  any  threatened  punishment  by  a  prefe 
must  be  subject  to  the  alternative  of  an  appeal  to  the  Head  Master ;  lu 


( 
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that  any  enforced  examination  in  the  school  slang  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  Head  Master  "anticipated"  most  of  these  "sugges- 
tions"! 

Pennsylvania. — The  annual  report  of  the  School  Department  for  the 
year  1871-72  is  a  large  document  of  372  pages.  It  contains  the  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  brief  reports  of  county  and  borough  superin- 
tendents and  of  the  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  numerous  statisti- 
cal tables,  etc.  Supt.  Wickersham's  report  is  quite  brief,  filling  but 
twenty-eight  pages.  Its  summary  of  statistics  contains  many  items  of 
interest.  We  select  the  following :  Number  of  school  districts  in  the 
state,  .2,029  ;  number  of  schools,  15,999  (graded,  4,998) ;  number  of  teach- 
ers, 18,368;  number  of  pupils  registered,  834,313;  average  number  in 
daily  attendance,  536,221 ;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers,  $41.71 — of 
female  teachers,  $34.60:  total  cost  of  tuition,  $3,104,273;  cost  of  school- 
houses,  $2,864,113;  cost  of  contingencies,  $1,264,686;  average  length  of 
school  term,  6.4  months ;  amount  expended  for  orphan  schools,  $513,931 ; 
total  expenses  of  all  kinds,  $8,859,003;  number  of  actual  members  of 
teachers'  institutes,  11,625 ;  total  cost  of  teachers*  institutes,  $16,962 — 
paid  by  counties  $12,150,  by  members  $4,812 ;  number  of  students  in  the 
normal  schools,  2,453 ;  number  who  graduated  last  year,  59 ;  number  of 
orphan  schools,  37;  and  number  of  orphans  in  schools  and  homes,  3,527. 
The  total  cost  of  tuition  for  the  six  years  from  1861  to  1866  inclusive  was 
$12,745,062,  and  for  the  six  years  from  1867  to  1872  inclusive,  $21,578,258 
—an  increase  of  $8,833,196,  or  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of 
school  buildings  from  1861  to  1866  inclusive  was  only  $2,891,124,  and 
from  1867. to  1872  inclusive  it  was  $14,725,820— an  increase  of  over  400 
per  cent !  Mr.  Wickersham  calls  the  past  six  years  "  the  era  of  school- 
house  building." 


B  OOK    NO  TICES, 

The  Educational  Year-Book,  1873.  A  Hand-Book  of  Reference,  com- 
prising a«  Digest  of  American  Public  School  Laws,  Systems  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  Interesting  Matters  pertaining  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  rang- 
ing from  Professional  Anecdotes  to  Educational  Statistics.  Published 
Annually.    New  York :  William  Wood  &  Co.    1873. 

We  have  compared  this  volume  with  the  one  for  1872  to  ascertain  in 
what  respects  they  differ.  We  find  that  this  second  volumfe  (1873)  con- 
tains sixty-eight  pages  less  than  the  first — the  reduction  being  due  to  a 
wise  omission  of  nearly  useless  padding — and  that  it  has  about  twenty 
pages  of  new  matter.  This  second  volume  is  simply  a  revised  edition  of  the 
first,  and  we  think  it  should  be  so  announced.  No  one  wishes  to  buy 
annually  editions  of  the  same  work,  with  a  few  changes  in  statistical 
tables,  names  of  officers,  etc.  The  new  matter  comprises  three  tables  of 
considerable  value.  The  first  gives  the  school  attendance  in  fifty  cities — 
in  1870,  we  suppose,  as  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  based  on  the  pop- 
ulation according  to  the  last  census.  The  second  gives  the  number  of 
illiterates  in  the  several  states,  and  the  third  gives  a  list  (not  complete) 
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of  the  Edacational  Periodicale  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ^ 
learn  from  the  last  table  that  the  Ohio  Educational  JMon-j  ulv  and  T 
Sational  Teacher  are  both  published  in  Cincinnafi .'  We  Iparn  on  pa 
118  who  were  the  officere  of  the  National  Educational  AFsuda.tion  at  t 
twelfth  annual  meeting,  held  in  Boston,  August,  1872,  but  it  is  probal 
that  the  officers  named  will  serve  at  the  thirteenth  annuiil  iiiefting  to 
held  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  next  August.  We  are  happy  to  add  tiiat  the 
vision  has  corrected  most  of  the  errors  which  marred  tlie  first  volun 
The  book  contains  only  154  pages,  not  counting  some  2,)  pages  of  pi 
ding  in  the  form  of  advertisements. 

Harper's  Smaller  School  History  op  the  TJnitbd  Stated,  from  the  H 
covery  of  America  to  the  Year  1812,  By  David  B.  Scott,  Aullior  oi 
"School  History  of  the  United  States."  With  Mapn  and  Eiigravin, 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  little  volume  of  236 pages  contains  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  i; 
portant  events  and  facts  recorded  in  the  larger  work  by  the  same  aufhi 
but  they  are  much  more  concisely  expressed.  The  authnr  lias  general 
been  successful  in  his  endeavor  not  "  to  sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity 
but  we  think  the  style  is  not  so  lucid  and  simple  as  tliat  of  the  larg 
work.  We  notice  several  paragraphs  which  seem  to  us  a  little  stilted  ai 
obscure.  In  speaking  of  general  education  the  author  eays;  "TheCoi 
mon  School  and  the  United  States  are  almost  synonymous  tertiiB.  Fr 
education  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  which  the  Amei-ieiUi!;  Iicld  pi 
cioue."  The  paragraph  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  this  sentence  :  "Tl: 
remarkable  enterprise,  1776  miles  in  length,  was  finisiieil  in  the  she 
Bpace  of  three  years. "  We  wonder  what  would  be  the  "  length  "  of  tl 
Credit  Mobilier  in  "  miles  "  and  "  years  "  respectively  ?  But  these  sli 
are  exceptional  and  will  doubtless  be  corrected  by  an  early  revisio 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  larger.  Tl 
events  are  so  grouped  as  to  make  the  narrative  continuous,  and  eat 
paragraph  is  introduced  by  prominent  type,  which  is  very  cnnvenieat  i 
the  topical  method  of  reciting.  The  work  has  other  excellent  feature 
and  it  can  not  fail,  we  think,  to  prove  a  good  manual  for  use  in  commc 
schools. 

lNDirsTEiAi.DitAwrNO  FOE  Beoinnebs,  Eree-Hand.  Numeronn  Georaetr 
cally  Proportional  Exercises,  and  Others,  from  Nature,  j'ystematiiall 
arrar^ed,  illustrating  Principles  of  Practical  Desi^,  hu^  well  ealci 
lated  to  train  the  Eye  and  Hand,  to  strengthen  the  Memory  and  Jud) 
ment,  to  cultivate  the  Taste,  and  to  develop  the  Imagination  and  th 
Invention.     Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  little  manual  is  not  given,  but  it  was  er 
dently  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  skilllnl  teacher  of  drawing,  1 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  drawing  copies,  but  is  a  book  of  example 
and  instruction.  The  test  contains  an  explanation  of  principles,  diret 
tions  tor  the  execution  of  the  drawings,  and  questions  for  esaminatioJ 
and  review.  It  not  only  presents  the  work  to  be  done,  but  shows  how  \i 
do  it  and  for  what  purpose.  This  makes  the  manual  a  very  valuable  on 
for  those  who  may  wish  apracticalguidein  learning  or  teaching  drawing 
a  but  few  drawings  from  nature,  and  but  little  space  is  givei 
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to  shading  and  perspective,  the  series  of  lessons  being  specially  adapted 
to  beginners.  The  manual  contains  160 pages,  16  mo.,  and  is  neatly  bound 
in  a  flexible  cover. 

Part  III  and  IV  of  Walter  Smith's  large  and  elegant  "  Drawing  Book,  " 
published  by  the  same  house,  fully  justify  all  that  we  said  of  it  after 
examining  the  first  two  parts.  The  drawing  copies  are  standard  designs 
of  the  very  highest  excellence,  and  their  artistic  and  mechanical  execu- 
tion leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Science  of  Elocution  :  with  Exercises  and  Selections  Systematically 
Arranged  for  Acquiring  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  By  S.  S. 
Hamill,  a.  M.  New  York ;  Nelson  &  Phillips.  Cincinnati :  Hitch- 
cockjjc  Walden. 

This  treatise  is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a  science  of  elocution 
as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  former  is  an  important,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  means  of  acquiring  the  latter.  It  makes  the  prin- 
ciples of  expression  the  guide  in  practice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  practice 
is  relied  upon  to  make  these  principles  clear  and  familiar.  The  author's 
analysis  is  similar  to  that  presented  by  Dr.  Rush  in  the  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Voice,"  but  he  has  improved  upon  all  the  teachers  of  this 
system  whose  works  we  have  seen.  His  classification  is  better,  and  his 
presentation  of  principles  is  clearer  and  more  scientific.  The  analysis  of 
utterance  into  thirteen  distinct  styles,  with  the  specification  of  the  attri- 
butes of  each,  seems  to  be  very  complete  and  exhaustive;  though  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  practical  value  of  such  an 
analysis  in  learning  to  read  or  speak.  The  science  of  elocution  appears 
to  us  to  have  about  the  same  relation  to  the  art,  that  the  science  of  lan- 
guage has  to  composition.  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  very  use- 
ful as  a  means  of  criticism,  but  do  they  help  the  composer  very  much  ? 
But  we  do  not  suggest  this  view  as  a  criticism  of  Prof.  Hamill's  book, 
since  those  who  prefer  to  teach  elocution  as  an  art,  will  find  the  exercises 
and  selections  abundant,  well  selected,  and  admirably  arranged.  We 
unhesitatingly  commend  the  work  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  class. 

Xear-Book  of  Nature  and  Popular  Science  for  1872.  Edited  by 
John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  in  the  University  Medical  College.  New  York:  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 

This  work  gives  a  concise  record  of  the  investigation  and  discoveries 
in  nature  and  science  in  1872,  which  seemed  to  the  editor  to  be  of  general 
interest.  The  classification  adopte<l  is  similar  to  that  used  b\  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  includes  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Social  Science,  General  Bi- 
ology, and  Mechanical  Science.  The  different  articles  and  items  are  given 
under  sub-headings,  printed  in  bold-face  type,  and  the  contents  of  each 
section  are  indicated  by  a  very  complete  index.  These  features  facilitate 
reference  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  work.  We  can  most 
heartily  commend  this  "  Year-Book  "  to  teachers,  students,  and  all  other 
persons  who  may  wish  a  convenient  compilation  of  the  scientific  discov- 
eries and  opinions,  and  of  the  improvements  made  in  art  and  mechanical 
invention  in  1872. 
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Wobman's  Gebman  Copy-Book.    In  Five  Numbers.    Eiiiled  by  H. 
Hayes.    New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  series  of  copy-books  applies  the  improved  method  of  teach 
English  penmanship  to  the  German.  Its  use  in  German-Ameri 
schools  and  plaa.^es  can  but  result  in  more  rapid  progress  in  learnin] 
writ«,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  more  easy  and  graceful  style.  The  i 
and  angular  German  handwriting  needs  to  be  Americanized. 

The  Chicago  Teacher  for  April  announces  Mr.  Baker's  withdra' 

and  the  purchase  of  his  interest  by  Mr.  Mahony  who  assumes  the  "  ui 
vided  and  indivisible"  responsibility  of  owning  and  conducting 
periodical.  Did  the  junior  partner  blow  the  senior  out  of  the  conci 
or  did  the  senior  blow  himself  out?  The  change  will  at  least  show ' 
did  the  loud  blowing  in  the  first  three  numbers.  The  new  motto  of 
Teacheb  is,  "  Radical  id  discussing  measures ;  eonaiderato  in  dea 
with  men.  "  What  it  loses  by  this  new  policy  in  spice,  it  will  gair 
dignity  and  uesfulneas. 

The  JlHnoi)  Teachfr  and  The  Chicago  Sehoolmagter  have  been  ( 

solidated,  with  the  title  of  The  Illinoii  Schoolmaiter.  The  Teacher,  wl 
has  long  been  one  of  the  best  journals  in  the  country,  is  wholly  absorl 
except  one  word  of  its  name,  and  the  new  journal  is  the  popular  Sch 
master  increased  in  title,  size,  and  subscription  price.  It  is  one  of 
most  vigorous  and  progressive  of  our  educational  exchanges,  and 
hope  it  may  never  be  obliged  to  strike  its  colors.  It  is  edited  and  p 
lished  by  Aaron  Gove  and  H.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  III.    fl.oO  a  year. 

Olcver  Optic's  Maoazine. — This  sterling  magazine  is  lilerally  " 
prince  of  the  juveniles."  It  is  always  fresh,  attractive,  and  instruct 
It  contains,  each  year,  two  serials  by  Oliver  Optic ;  two  Uy  Rev.  Eli 
Kellogg,  a  very  popular  and  instructive  writer ;  and  two  serials 
girls,  besides  a  great  variety  of  short  stories,  sketches,  poems,  dialogi 
etc.  It  is  printed  on  thick  tinted  paper,  and  is  the  beat  illustrated  jv 
nile  in  America.  It  is  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  at  c 
$2.50  a  year. 

The   Ontario  Teacher  is  a  new  educational  journal,  published 

Strathroy,  Ontario,  by  Messrs.  Boss  &  McCoU,  at  $1.25  a  year.  It  ( 
tains  thirty-two  large  double-column  pages,  and  is  neatly  printed 
bound.  The  three  numbers,  now  issued,  are  well  edited,  and  give  pr 
ise  of  great  usefulness.  TVe  congratulate  our  northern  neighbors  on 
possession  of  a  live,  practical  teachers'  journal,  and  we  hope  they  i 
give  it  a  generous  support. 

IVe  have  just  received  a  boi  of  Hunt«r'B  "  Helps  to  History 

Historical  Games  with  Cards  on  the  History  of  the  United  Stati 
They  seem  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  by  the  publisher.  < 
young  folks  will  soon  test  their  merits. 
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THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BADEN. 

INSPECTION   BY  STATE   SCHOOL   COUNCILORS. 

Nearly  every  German  state  has  a  "Superior  Educational 
Council ",  *  one  of  whose  most  laborious  functions  is  the  fre- 
quent personal  inspection  of  schools.  In  Baden  this  State 
Council  consists  of  eight  members,  five  of  whom  are  practical 
school  men,  and  hence  more  particularly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  school  visiting.  There  being  more  than  two  thousand 
schools,  and  an  inspection  by  a  State  Councilor  being  required 
as  often  as  once  in  four  years,  each  inspection  requiring  at  least 
one  day,  these  five  councilors  are  expected  to  spend  in  the 
aggregate  about  five  hundred  days  per  annum  in  actual  school 
inspection.  In  practice  they  fall  below  this  aggregate,  perhaps 
to  four  hundred  days  per  year.f  The  councilors  are  each  allowed 
actual  traveling  expenses  and  a  'per  diem  for  board,  while  on  in- 
spection tours,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  salary. 

The  nature  and  method  of  these  "  inspections  ",  as  well  as 
many  other  points  of  interest,  can  best  be  set  forth  by  describ- 
ing a  few  actual  "  visits." 

On  a  January  morning,  by  previous  arrangement  with  a 
State  School  Councilor,  a  close  carriage,  hired  for  the  occasion, 
called  at  the  consulate  to  bear  me  to  a  village  school  inspection, 

*  See  the  March  number  of  this  journal. 

t  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  also  eleven  "  circuit  council* 
ors "  or  inspectors,  each  having  in  charge,  inspecting  and  reporting  aur 
nually,  about  two  hundred  schools. 
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about  fourteen  miles  distant.  We  arrived  at  the  village  at 
10  A.M.,  and  found  the  pastor,  mayor,  head-teaehi?r,  and  oi 
members  of  the  "  local  school  council ",  ranged  on  the  i^ideii 
to  receive  us,  with  uncovered  heads  and  respectful  bowH. 
we  were  ushered  into  the  schoolroom,  every  child  arose 
bowed.  The  teacher  took  down  his  violin,  struck  a  few  m 
the  children  (seven  and  eight  years  old),  without  further  as. 
ance,  sang  a  hymn,  all  clasped  their  hands  and  bowed  t 
heads,  while  one  repeated  audibly  a  metrical  prayer,  whicl 
followed  with  their  lips,  closing  with  an  audible  Amen  in 
cert.  This  is  the  uniform  method  of  opening  and  closing  c 
school  session. 
'  The  school  to  be  inspected  consisted  of  about  2oO  pupils 
the  chUdren  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  in  a  Protestant  village  p 
lation  of  1,500,  and  all  taught  by  two  teachers.  Class  I,  consia 
of  sixty-six  pupils,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  divided  into 
and  second  divisions,  was  the  one  before  us,  and  was  at  < 
put  to  work  by  the  inspecting  official.  The  second  subdivis 
which  had  been  seventeen  months  in  school,  wrote  on  t 
slates  from  dictation  simple,  short-word  sentences,  two  or  t 
being  announced  at  a  time ;  as,  "  God  is  good  ",  "  The  ove 
black",  "The  weather  is  fine"  ;  while  the  first  division,  si 
months  in  school,  read  similar  sentences  from  the  rcader- 
creditably  done.  The  written  sentences  exhibited  wcU-foi 
and  evenly  written  letters,  with  spelling,  pointing,  and  cap 
izing  almost  invariably  correct.  Next,  the  first  division  spi 
small  words  by  sounds  and  by  letters,  and  the  second  (-hort 
tences,  indicating  capitals  and  points.  For  example,  in  s 
ing  the  sentence,  "  The  Lord  is  God  ",  the  first  puiiil  would 
"  Large  T,  h,  e,  The."  The  second,  without  a  moment's  dt 
would  follow  with  "Large  L,  o,r,d,  Lord";  the  third,  " Z,^, 
the  fourth,  "  Large  G,  0,  rf,  God — period  "  ;  while  the  fifth  W' 
repeat  the  sentence.  Then  the  first  division  was  tested  01 
in  addition  and  subtraction  up  to  20,  and  the  second  u 
100.  Brief  recitations  followed,  mostly  stanzas  of  hymn 
metrical  prayers,  and  some  simple  definitions  of  words  x. 
The  exercise  lasted  one  hour,  the  inspector  keojiing  all  b 
while  the  rest  of  us  occasionally  lent  a  hand.  Pu])iis  rema 
ftt  their  desks,  but  rose  to  speak.  At  word  of  ctmnnand,  b 
and  slates  were  gathered  up  ;  at  touch  of  violin,  all  arose,  e 
and  prayed  as  before,  and  filed  out  with  a  bow  and  aud 
"Adieu," 
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Class  II,  first  and  second  divisions,  fifty-two  pupils  of  third 
and  fourth  school  years  (ninth  and  tenth  age  years),  at  once 
filed  in,  making  no  little  confusion  in  getting  their  seats,  as  in 
all  these  schoolhouses  the  desks  are  made  for  six  to  eight  pupils 
^each,  necessitating  much  climbing  over  and  crawling  under  to  get 
places.  The  violin  soon  silences,  and  the  singing  and  prayer 
leave  all  quiet.  It  may  be  said  that  generally  written  and 
oral  exercises  are  so  alternated  as  to  keep  the  entire  class  en- 
gaged. First  division  (third  year)  pupils  read,  point  out,  de- 
fine and  classify  nouns,  give  rules  for  capitals  and  periods,  de- 
fine words,  write  on  elates  the  verbs  in  reading  lessons,  answer 
questions  in  multiplication  and  division  tables,  currency,  bar- 
ter, and  exchange, — the  latter  being  especially  necessary  in 
Germany  from  the  endless  variety  of  moneys  in  use.  Second 
jdivision  (fourth  year)  pupils  write  on  slates  from  memory  sev- 
t-eral  paragraphs  of  their  own  selection — scripture  texts  and 
liymn  stanzas  generally  written, — recite  songs  and  hymns; 
'read,  with  frequent  definition  of  words  and  descriptions  of 
things.  The  subject  of  reading  lesson  being  "  The  Oak  ",  it 
iwas  asked  why  the  roots  are  so  large,  so  strong,  so  wide-spread, 
whence  nourishment,  how  obtained,  what  the  uses  of  oak,  why 
used  for  water  structures,  etc.  Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  ad- 
verbs, auxiliary  verbs,  pointed  out,  defined,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples in  impromptu  sentences — all  based  on  reading  lesson, 
no  grammar  book  being  used  in  common  schools.  "  4690361  x  34  — 
4690365  "  was  orally  given  for  slate  execution.  Square  miles, 
length,  breadth,  and  boundaries  of  Baden  given,  with  rise, 
course,  length  of  rivers,  length  and  hight  of  mountain  ranges 
of  Baden.  Song  and  prayer.  Exercises  lasted  from  11  until 
'  12|  o'clock,  and  were  followed  (the  inspector  allowing  himself 
no  midday  intermission)  immediately  by  an  examination  of — 

Class  III,  first  and  second  divisions,  fifty-six  pupils,  fifth  and 
sixth  school  years  (eleventh  and  twelfth  age  years).  First  Di^ 
mmn.  Reading  indistinct  and  spiritless,  posture  stooping  and 
i^egligent.  Neck  cloths  were  ordered  ofi",  and  sharp  reprimand 
administered  by  inspector.  Subject  of  reading,  "Flax  and 
Hemp  "  ;  many  questions  on  their  culture,  handling,  and  uses ; 
reading  in  Roman  print ;  modulation  generally  very  bad. 

At  this  point  the  inspector,  being  not  a  little  wearied,  directed 
the  "head-teacher"  to  conduct  the  examination  in  arithmetic. 
Simple  fractions  were  defined,  illustrated  on  blackboard;  money 
and  barter  questions  orally  solved — all  wretchedly  done,  with 
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constant  interference  of  teacher  and  most  glaring  "lead 
■questions."  Inspector  announced  orally  for  elate  solut 
"18212 -i- 24— 758." 

Second  Divimm.  Map  of  Baden;  names  of  several  parts;  ) 
nlation ;  square  miles ;  basel,  source,  and  courses  of  the  Rh' 
time  of  snow-melting  in  the  Alps ;  storms  on  Lake  Constat 
nature  of  Rhine  channel  from  Mayence  to  Cologne;  use 
Rhine;  mountains  of  Baden ;  Black  Forest  and  Odenw 
heathen  (local)  mythology ;  occupations  in  Black  Forest ;  sti 
plaiting,  pitch,  and  clock  making — all  badly  done,  with  I 
ing  questions,  constant  irrelevant  digressions,  and  upeechij 
by  the  teacher,  to  the  manifest  displeasure  of  the  inspei 
The  exercises  lasted  until  2  P.M. 

Class  IV,  two  divisions,  sixty  pupils,  seventh  and  eio 
school  years  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  age  years).  Read 
very  bad — utterance  indistinct,  inflection  expcrable ;  sul 
of  reading,  "The  Nourishment  of  Plants";  nunjerous  q 
tions  on  soils,  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  phyt=iolog 
plants,  meteorology,  formation  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  and  hai 
"air  products" — all  questions  of  a  simple,  pra(?ti('al,  and  v 
able  nature,  and  generally  pretty  well  answered.  Recitatk 
a  long  poem  on  "  Nature  ",  one  stanza  hy  each  jiLipil.  Writ 
each  pupil  directed  to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  copy-buok,  and  n 
a  letter  to  a  supposed  brother,  absent  in  military  sorvice, 
ing  him,  in  view  of  the  father's  illness,  severe  but  not  dan 
ous,  to  apply  to  his  officer  for  a  few  day's  furlough  for  a  i 
home.  In  ten  minutes  the  letters  were  written,  folded, 
directed,  with  very  general  correctness  and  neatness  in  all 
ticulars. 

Schoolhouse  inspected — a  two-story  stone  building  giving 
schoolrooms,  each  20  by  30  by  10  feet,  with  dividing  hall 
stairway ;  dwelling  of  five  rooms  above  for  hL'ad-testcher, 
lodging  room  for  under-teacher  ;  back-door  yard,  wood,  and  i 
house;  small  garden;  cow  stable  and  pig  pen^all  good 
substantial,  but  plain.  This  is  the  average  Radish  town  or 
lage  schoolhouse,  a  regidence  for  the  headAeacher  being  al.ways 
eluded,  and  fw  being  responmble  for  care  of  the  projicrty.  After 
church  and  parsonage,  the  school  and  teacher's  house  is  ge 
ally  the  most  pretentious  building. 

■  The  schoolrooms  under  inspection  were  very  dirty.  Tl 
furniture  for  each  were  an  immense  iron  stove;  benches  ! 
desks,  each  built  for  eight  to  nine  pupils,  very  plain,  and  ir 
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proportion  for  health  and  comfort ;  an  arithmetical  frame,  read- 
ing frame,  wall  maps  of  Baden,  Palestine,  and  Europe,  a  black- 
board (3  by  3  feet),  and  a  thermometer. 

"Inspection'^  being  over,  the  inspector  assumed  the  role  of 
"superior  councilor."  He  called  the  two  teachers  and  local 
council,  who  had  been  present  most  of  the  day,  to  a  consulta- 
tion, pointed  out  faults  in  the  school  work  and  schoolhouse,  di- 
rected ventilators  to  be  put  in  the  windows,  the  desks  to  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  form,  more  recent 
maps  to  be  procured,  etc.  He  then  asked  the  teachers  sepa- 
irately  for  any  suggestions,  the  local  councilors  ditto;  inquired 
into  the  working  of  the  present  school  law,  explained  some  con- 
templated changes;  talked  all  into  a  good  humor,  and  said 
good-bye. 

It  was  now  5  P.M.  The  pastor,  state  councilor,  and  consul 
vent  to  the  village  hotel,  and  had  a  superb  dinner,  served  a  lit- 
tle before  6  o'clock,  at  the  close  of  which  the  "  local  councilors  " 
dropped  in,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  friendly  chitchat  and 
German  cheer,  after  which  came  the  rapid  homeward  drive. 

A  week  later,  1\  A.M.,  found  us  again  snugly  wrapped,  in  a 
close  carriage,  and  rapidly  driven,  at  state  expense,  toward  the 
Odenwald  for  a  school  inspection,  sixteen  miles  distant.  The 
official  reception  was  much  as  before.  School  buildings,  appur- 
tenances, and  fixtures  quite  similar  to  those  described  above, 
but  in  all  respects  better ;  two  schoolrooms,  22  by  32  by  11 ;  dwell- 
ings in  second  story,  of  five  rooms  each,  for  the  two  teachers; 
village  population,  1,600 ;  school  attendance,  280. 

Class  I,  first  division,  fifty  pupils ;  seven  and  a  half  months 
in  school,  two  and  a  half  hours  daily ;  read  (sitting  in  bad  pos- 
ture) monosyllables ;  spelled  same  by  sound  and  letter  ;  added 
and  subtracted  between  one  and  twenty ;  and  copied  on  slates 
from  blackboard ;  9J  to  10  A.M.  Second  division,  fifty  pupils, 
eighteen  months  in  school,  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  (one 
hour  less  than  regulation,  on  account  of  size  of  school) :  read 
and  spelled  paragraphs,  wrote  words  of  four  syllables,  always 
indicating  capitals  in  spelling ;  wrote  on  lined  slates  a  para- 
graph from  reader  (admirably  done) ;  added  and  subtracted 
mentally,  and  read  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred ;  picture, 
card,  and  object  lessons,  with  answers  in  full  sentences ;  forma- 
tion of  plurals  of  nouns ;  and  singing,  with  criticism ;  10  to 
11  A.M. 
Class  II,  forty-five  pupils  in  third  year  and  fifteen  backward 
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pupils  in  fourth  year  :  read  (sitting  badly)  with  constant  c 
nitions  and  explanations ;  definitions  and  illustratiuns  of  p: 
of  epeech  and  their  accidents,  as  nouns,  genders,  numbers, 
jectives,  articles,  verbs  with  numbers,  persons,  and  tenses,  ■ 
nouns;  short,  simple  sentences,  with  present  tense  of  irregt 
verbs,  announced  to  be  written  (as  writing  exercise)  on  si; 
in  perfect  tense — neatly  and  correctly  done;  notation,  iiura 
tion,  and  addition  of  numbers  up  to  thousands;  miiltiiilical 
and  division  tables,  multiplication  of  numbers  of  two  and  tl 
figures  (orders  of  units),  with  explanation  in  detail  of  local 
simple  values  of  each  figure  in  partial  product ;  II  to  12^  S 

Class  III,  first  and  second  divisions,  thirty  pupils  of  fou 
year  and  forty  pupils  of  fifth  year  (ten  and  eleven  years  a. 
read  with  utmost  rapidity,  and  with  no  heed  to  express! 
after  reading,  the  matter  read  was  narrated  in  much  deta 
quite  well  done,;  classification  of  parts  of  speech,  accident 
same,  including  cases,  tenses,  degrees  of  comparison.  First 
vision  multiplied  50314  yr.  2  ft.  11  in.  by  8,  divided  product 
12  and  subtracted  half  the  quotient  from  original  ijuantit 
tolerably  done.  Second  division  answered  sundry  i.]uite  ci 
plex  questions  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
vision  of  currency,  and  gave  many  facts  in  natural  histor; 
beasts  and  birds — all  very  practical ;  12^  to  2  P.M. 

Class  IV,  first  and  second  divisions,  sixty-eight  pupils  (twe 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  years  old) :  recited  twelve  to  fift 
songs — rapid,  indistinct,  devoid  of  expression ;  read — with 
expression ;  wrote,  folded,  and  addressed  a  busines.«  letter  I 
supposed  friend,  in  a  neighboring  city,  on  the  proripect.  of 
potato  crop,  probable  quality  and  price  of  potatoes — well  do 
arithmetical  exercises  in  practice,  simple  proportion,  sim 
interest,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions;  singing,  with  fourpai 
2  to  3J  P.M. 

Exhibition  of  handwork  of  girls  of  last  four  school  years  ( 
sons  six  hours  weekly  under  charge  of  a  paid  needlewonia 
consisting  of  plain  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  vari 
embroideries,  in  great  quantity  and  number. 

The  inspection  was  followed  by  a  consultation  meeting 
tween  state  and  local  councilors  and  teachers, — a  third  teac. 
to  be  employed  next  year  ;  and  an  inspection  of  buildings  i 
grounds.  We  had  a  capital  hotel  dinner  at  b^  P.M.  with  st 
counciloi  and  pastor,  as  president  of  local  council,  and  af 
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iner  was  a  chat  of  an  hour  with  assembled  "councilors  ",  fol- 
i'ed  by  a  late  drive  home  to  the  capital. 

\t  another  school  inspection,  reached  by  a  carriage  drive  of 
irteen  miles,  there  was  found  a  school  building  with  three 
elling  rooms,  and  one  schoolroom,  20 by  16 by 8  feet;  village 
pulation  about  300 ;  school  attendance  54,  under  one  teacher. 
!JlasB  I,  first  and  second  division,  twenty-six  pupils  of  first, 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  years ;  first  year  pupils  copied  on  slate 
m  reader — well  done ;  second  year  recited  and  then  wrote  a 
itence,  each  his  own  selection;  third  and  fourth  year  pupils 
id  and  pointed  out  and  defined  nouns,  adjectives,  articles, 
rsonal  and  possessive  pronouns,  verbs;  explained  genders, 
mbere,  persons,  the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses ;  substi- 
:ed  and  interchanged  words,  gave  rules  for,  capitals ;  wrote  a 
te  full  of  ''composition"  on  "The  Fish  worm  "  (subject  of 
iding  lesson) — well  done  in  twenty  minutes ;  first  year  pupils 
ote  down  addition  table  complete  from  one  to  twenty  ;  second 
ir  pupils  read  in  words  of  one  to  three  syllables,  and  answered 
estions  on  subject  matter;  first  year  pupils  read  from  print 
d  gcrijA  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  and  repeated  each 
itenee  as  read ;  recited  and  explained  proverbs,  Bible  texts, 
d  hymn  stanzas;  second  year  pupils  recited  addition,  sub- 
iction,  multiplication,  and  division  tables ;  third  year  pupils 
ded,  subtracted,  multiplied,  and  divided  in  currency  and  sim- 
ir  denominate  numbers— all  simple  and  practical;  fourth 
ar  pupils  reduced  36,786  feet  to  inches;  mental  operations  in 
nple  fractions  and  "reduction";  second  year  pupils  recited 
igs,  a  stanza  each,  and  third  and  fourth  year  pupils,  poems 
d  narratives,  each  beginning  where  another  left  off— very 
*I1  done. 

Class  II,  last  four  school  years,  twenty-eight  pupils :  all  read 
;ether  on  "  The  Beginning  of  the  War  of  1870  ",  and  answered 
iny  questions  on  frontier  geography,  contemporaneous  Ger- 
m  history,  general-  movement  of  German  armies,  use  of  mili- 
ry  telegraphs,  banners,  colors,  emblems,  royal  houses  of  Baden, 
Prussia,  number  of  German  armies  with  their  commanders, 
c. ;  gave  difference  between  "  sentence  "  and  "  thought  " ;  de- 
led  "  subject "  and  "  predicate  ",  nominative  case,  neuter  and 
tive  verbs,  adverbs,  and  adjectives,  pure  and  modified,  inter- 
gative  sentences,  dependent  clauses,  all  cases  of  nouns,  punc- 
iition  of  sentences:  fifth  and  sixth  year  pupils  added  4^,  3?, 
'u,  6§  and  151,  and  multiplied  sums  by  2^ — generally  correct ; 
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Beventh  and  eighth  year  pupils  solved  mentally  coin])lex  exa 
pies  in  interest  and  exchange ;  copy-books  exhibited  ;  fifth  a 
sixth  year  pupils  wrote  to  an  absent  friend  an  invitation  t 
wedding,  and  fourth  and  eighth  year  pupils  gave  a  ayiiopsis 
reading  lesson  from  memory ;  singing ;  exhibition  of  hai 
work  of  girls;  consultation  meeting,  wherein  inspector  instm 
ed  local  council  to  provide  at  once  a  better  schoolroom ;  1. 
hotel  dinner,  after  dinner  evening  chat  as  usual,  and  ni{ 
drive  home. 

Such  are  the  inspections  of  Badish  common  eclioole  by  1 
State  School  Councilors, — practical,  simple,  comprehensive,  a 
often  searching.  Copious  notes  are  taken  on  all  ])oints,  a 
embodied  in  "  reports  "  to  the  full  council.  The  suggestions 
the  inspector  are  given  and  received  as  authoritative,  whet] 
to  buy  a  map  or  build  a  schoolroom.  Instruction  is  expeei 
to  be  quite  general  within  the  common  school  range,  but  eira 
and  practical ;  ready  thought  and  applicati&n  of  prineip 
rather  than  severe  reasoning  or  theorizing.  The  only  te 
books  used  are  readers,  small  school  maps,  mere  skuletous 
arithmetics,  and  the  Bible  of  which  every  pupil  lias  a  eo] 
Religious  instruction  is  under  control  of  the  pastor,  and  is 
apected  by  district  pastors  or  deans.  The  schools  visited  by 
are  all  in  Protestant  villages.  In  Catholic  villages  they  an 
little  inferior,  because  the  priests  will  not  interest  themseb 
in  secuiAiT  schools  as  much  as  the  pastors  do. 

N.  B.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  in  none  of  the  abc 
schools  has  any  class  more  than  one  session  of  three  to  fc 
hours  a  day. 

Chrlsmhe,  Ajml,  1873.  Wm.  H.  Young, 


PLATO  AND  EDUCATION. 

All  Greek  culture  points  to  Plato  as  the  ripe  result  of  its  i 
fluence.  He  is  the  summing  up  and  embodiment  uf  the  int 
ligence  of  his  day.  He  knew  all  that  Athens  could  impart,  \ 
the  science  of  the  Pythagoreana,  and  all  the  lore  of  the  Eg} 
tians.  He  knew,  and  could  use  what  he  knew.  Plato  is  t 
greatest  name  in  education,  and  his  dialogues  are  the  true  poi 
of  departure  for  whoever  would  trace  the  winding  road  alo: 
which  nations  and  individuals  have  pursued  human  cultu 
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for  the  last  twenty-three  hundred  years.  Pedagogy  without 
Plato  is  like  a  tree  without  a  tap  root.  Professor  Jewett  ob- 
serves that  the  Republic  is  the  "  first  treatise  on  education,  of 
which  Milton  and  Locke,  Rousseau,  Jean  Paul,  and  Goethe  are 
the  legitimate  descendants."  It  is  a  fact  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  dearth  of  human  ingenuity  that  twenty  centuries  have 
added  almost  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  the 
right  method  of  its  development. 

According  to  the  scanty  record  which  history  furnishe?,  Plato 
was  born  at  iEgina,  429  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  Pericles  died. 
He  lived  through  a  period  of  81  years,  and  expired,  it  is  said, 
in  the  act  of  writing,  or,  according  to  another  authority,  with 
his  head  pillowed  upon  some  favorite  books.  He  was  of  doubly 
illustrious  blood,  his  father  being  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  a 
Hellenic  king,  and  his  mother  a  relative  of  Solon,  the  wise  law- 
giver. His  book-education  was  supplemented  by  extensive  / 
travel,  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  famous  men  of 
his  time,  especially  with  Socrates,  his  great  teacher.  How  well 
was  he  fitted  by  nature,  by  study,  and  by  experience,  to  com- 
prehend the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  to  show  them  the  highway  of  reform!  He  was 
wise  enough  to  be  moderate.  He  saw  evil  enough,  but  was 
no  rash  innovator.  He  could  wait  patiently  for  the  leaven  of 
his  transforming  philosophy  to  work.  It  is  working  to-day. 
Transmitted  through  centuries  and  nations,  it  swells  and  fla- 
vors the  educational  loaf  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America. 

What  we  call  our  advance  ideas  in  education  were  anticipated 
by  Plato.  To  the  Greeks  they  seemed  Utopian  dreams  and  poetic 
-  rhapsodies.     All  of  Plato's  works  abound  in  educational  hints 
and  suggestions,  but  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  contain  direct 
discussions  on  teaching  and  training,  and  may  be  considered,  as 
a  commentator  declares,  "  theories  and  plans  of  civic  education 
rather  than  schemes  of  legislation  and  details  of  laws."    In  his 
two  great  works,  Plato  develops  a  philosopher's  conception  of  a 
perfect  human  society — an  ideal  commonwealth.    His  scheme 
of  education  reaches  its  grandest  proportions  in  the  Republic, 
though  in  the  Laws,  written  later,  much  of  practical  import- 
ance may  be  found,  and  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ordi- 
nary modern  conception  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  schooling. 
The  materials  upon  which  this  article  is  based,  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  Republic. 
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It  is  not  possible  entirely  to  separate  in  the  Republic  wh 
lielongs  purely  to  Plato  from  what  belongs  to  the  prevaiii; 
eystem  of  education.  In  building  his  new  ship  the  philosoph 
would  model  it  somewhat  on  the  old  plan,  and  would  use  su 
of  the  old  timbers  as  were  sound  and  serviceablo.  The  new  sh 
was  to  meet  all  the  useful  ends  of  the  old,  and  to  be  infinite 
larger  and  grander. 

As  man,  in  Plato's  view,  was  destined  to  live  for  the  sta 
liis  training  should  fit  him  for  civic  duties,  and  it  should 
prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  state.  It  was  the  state's  dn 
to  educate  the  citizen  as  it  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  serve  t 
state.  Education  should  he  compulsory.  This;  was  now  d( 
trine.  Teachers  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost.  Tl 
was  new  doctrine.  The  girls  should  be  educated  in  the  par 
way  as  the  boys,  for  a  woman  is  "  but  a  lesser  iiinn."  This  w 
new  doctrine.  Plato  urged  women's  rights  and  duties  to  i 
extent  that  would  startle  Mrs.  Livermore.  He  would  ha 
women  share  in  all  the  hardships  of  life,  not  excepting  war. 

His  whole  scheme  of  government  and  edueatiou  is  tinctun 
with  a  strong  admiration  of  Spartan  severity.  In  the  ide 
Republic,  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  in  common,  ai 
no  parent  was  to  know  his  own  child.  This  is  not  the  on 
Platonic  notion  repugnant  to  the  modern  mind.  Like  \\'i!hel 
Meister,  we  are  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  dif<covory  of  a  d 
feet  in  a  writer  whom  we  honor.  But  a  candid  recognition 
Plato's  shortcomings,  or  of  his  differences  from  im,  is  necessary  to 
correct  appreciation  of  his  merits.  He  differs  radiciilly  froi 
enlightened  moderns,  in  regard  to  the  relative  rank  and  vali 
of  men-  He  adopted  the  oriental  idea  of  caste.  He  re  present* 
the  different  classes  of  men  under  the  symbnls,  gold,  silve 
brass,  and  iron.  He  believed  in  the  educability  uf  men,  not  < 
man.  Brass  and  iron  were  born  to  menial  stations, — born  to  t 
governed  and  used.  Gold  and  silver  were  by  nature  suscept 
ble  of  culture,  were  noble,  were  fit  to  become  guaidiaiis  an 
rulers  of  the  state.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  this  aristocrat! 
view  of  society,  Plato  should  associate  contempt  for  comuio 
people  and  manual  labor ;  or  that  he  should  eee  nothing  wron 
in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  free  burghers  was  a 
twenty  to  one  in  Attica. 

Plato's  primary  conception  of  a  state  implies  the  cxistenc 
a  large  number  of  ignorant,  dependent,  but  productive  citi/.eni 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  few  select  guardians  am 
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era  of  both  Fcxes.  The  guardians  are  to  be  soldiers  as  well 
civilians.  The  description  of  their  nurture  and  training 
stitutes  riiito's  aoherae  of  education.  They  are  to  be  the 
pring  of  the  moat  perfect  parents.  Their  nurture  even  an- 
ipatea  birth,  and  prescribes  that  the  conduct  of  a  woman  in 
gnancy  should  be  moderate,  gentle,  and  gracious,  and  that 
■  physical  habits  should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  highest  de- 
e  of  health  and  vigor  in  her  child.  The  infant's  first  three 
.rs  should  be  exempt  from  fear  and  pain.  Strong,  prudent, 
I  intelligent  nurses  ought  to  be  secured.  The  children  re- 
re  a  great  deal  of  exercise  and  amusement,  and  they  should 
provided  with  toys  and  sports  adapted  to  their  age.  Much 
5as  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  beginning  right.  Man  is 
«ntiaUy  a  being  beautiful,  strong,  and  good.  If  the  body  is 
lUhy  from  the  start,  if  the  mind  is  wisely  directed  in  its 
t  motions,  and  if  favorable  influence  continue,  the  child  will 
ivitably  expand  into  the  proportions  of  a  right  man.  The 
mary  education  is  to  give  the  body  and  soul  freedom,  to  re- 
ve  obstructions  that  hinder  natural  growth,  to  surround  chil- 
!n  with  all  good  and  wholesome  stimulations  by  which  they 
,y  develop  into  happy  youth  as  a  rose  blossoms.  Much  free- 
n  is  to  be  granted  in  childhood,  but  not  license.  Respect 
parents  and  elders  must  be  maintained.  Punishments  are 
aetimes  reiL[uisite,  but  should  never  be  ignominious,  or  in- 
;ted  in  anger.  As  children  grow  older,  they  are  to  be  held 
th  a  tighter  rein.  "  Of  all  animals,  the  boy  is  the  most  un- 
Luageable,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  fountain  of  reason  in  him 
t  yet  regulated ;  he  is  the  most  insidious,  sharp-witted,  and 
subordinate  of  animals." 

At  the  age  of  six,  the  sexes  are  to  be  separated,  and  sent  to 
lool.  And  now  what  shall  the  training  be  ?  Is  there  a  het- 
:  than  the  time-honored  curriculum,  gymnastics  for  the  body, 
d  music  or  literature  for  the  soul  ? 

Literature  is  to  be  taught  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  knowl- 
ge  as  a  means  of  forming  correct  moral  principles  and  men- 
1  habits.  Tables  and  poems  are  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
it  only  such  as  convey  a  proper  lesson.  The  young  and  ten- 
irmind  must  receive  only  right  impressions.  To  this  end 
ythology  should  be  expurgated;  Homer  and  the  other  poets 
e  to  be  cleansed -of  all  that  encourages  intemperance  or  lust, 
id  all  that  tends  to  produce  terror,  such  as  horrible  descrip- 
ons  of  hades.     The  gods  are  to  be  represented  not  as  yielding 
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to  the  passions  and  vices  common  to  men,  but  ae  beings  alt 
gether  pure  and  noble.  Plato's  education  is  based  upon  a  r 
ligious  creed  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  God  is  good  and  ui 
changeable.  All  tales  that  teach  the  contrary  are  to  bo  rejecte 
no  matter  how  great  their  literary  merit.  True  piety,  soui 
morality,  must  be  inculcated,  whatever  else  be  left  out.  Do  !!■ 
we  Chietian  teachers  stand  rebuked  by  a  solemn  voice  Koundii 
across  the  lapse  of  twenty  hundred  years?  With  us  intelle 
comes  first,  and  morality  is  only  incidental.  The  man  or  woms 
who  would  spend  an  hour  a  day  teaching  bravery,  temperane 
self-denial,  truth,  and  reverence  in  our  schools,  would  be  r 
garded  as  wasting  time.  I  wonder  if  this  is  aa  it  should  be  ? 
{To  be  concluded  jiext  month.) 
Cincinnati,  0.  "W..  H,  Yenable. 


GEOLOGY  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Mb.  Editoe  :  At  your  request,  I  present  to  your  readers  a  fe 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  a  more  general  introduction  of  tl 
study  of  Geology  in  our  public  schools. 

Perhaps  the  first  inquiry  should  be,  Will  such  a  study  be  us 
ful?  The  usefulness  of  any  study  depends  chiefly  on  tw 
things :  the  information  it  gives,  and  the  discipline  of  rail 
it  secures. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  all  must  concede  that  geolog 
deals  with  facts  almost  innumerable,^facts  in  detail,  and  i 
groups,— facts  physical,  mineralogical,  chemical,  zoologies 
vegetable,  and  the  like, — facts  pertaining  to  the  earth,  as  sue! 
from  its  surface  to  its  center.  These  facts  are  in  such  numbi 
and  variety  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  mental  taste  or  desire  uj 
satisfied. 

Nor  are  these  facts  altogether  distant  and  foreign,  for  almoi 
thousands  of  them  are""under  the  very  feet  of  boys  and  girls  o 
their  way  to  their  schools.  They  are  in  the  soils  and  in  tli 
sands  and  gravels  on  which  they  tread,  in  the  traveled  bowlde 
in  the  shape  and  contour  of  the  hills  over  which  tlie\'  climl 
in  the  quarries  and  ledges,  in  the  curious  fossils  which  till  th 
rocks,  in  the  ripple  mirks  showing  old  shore  lines,  in  tl 
cracks  made  in  the  ancient  mud  as  it  dried ;  indeed,  they  ar 
every  where  pressing  on  the  attention  of  keen-eyed  boys  an 
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U,  As  compared  with  the  facts  of  geography,  those  of  geol- 
'  are  not  half  so  foreign  to  the  personal  observation  and 
Lere  of  children.  For  example,  a  boy  in  studying  his  geog- 
hy  finds  Columbus  simply  indicated  on  the  map  as  the  capi- 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  situated  on  the  Scioto  river.  The 
le  boy,  if  studying  geology,  can  find  along  the  streets  etri- 
d  bowlders  of  granite  or  similar  rock  brought  from  north  of 
1  lakes ;  drifted  limestone  bowlders  from  which  his  hammer 
aks  out  many  beautiful  fossils;  along  the  Scioto  he  finds  the 
raced  gravel  banks  with  sand  and  gravel  curiously  spread  or 
Lped  by  ancient  currents  and  waves  where  all  is  now  dry; 
if  on  a  rainy  day,  he  visits  the  stone  steps  of  the  State Houf^e, 
finds  them  revealing  most  beautifully  through  the  water 
rnish  the  most  interesting  forms  of  shells  and  crinoids  and 
als,  all  of  which  forma,  with  many  more,  be  may  find  by  a 
asant  Saturday's  excursion  to  the  quarries  near  the  city. 
ithin  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  he  may  collect 
abinet  of  no  small  variety  and  excellence. 
fbus  the  facts  upon  which  the  science  of  geology  is  based 
;  everywhere;  for  Columbus  has  little  advantage,  in  this 
■pect,  over  thousands  of  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  land, 
ys  and  girls  will  find  near  their  homes,  or  within  easy  excur- 
n-distance,  the  stony  text-book  of  nature  spread  invitingly 
en  for  their  perusal.  This  book  furnishes  themes  for  pro- 
ind  thought  and  investigation. 

rhis  leada  to  the  second  question,  viz.,  Will  the  study  of  geol- 
y  tend  to  stimulate  and  discipline  the  mind?  The  history 
geology  thus  far  showS  that,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
ience,  it  awakens  interest  and  thought,  and  with  these  di.'^- 
Bsion.  The  more  thoughtful  of  our  people  in"  every  station 
life  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  questions 
the  origin  of  the  rocks  and  of  their  mineral  contents,  and 
50  in  the  history  an^  significance  of  the  organic  remains  they 
ntain.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  various  reports  of 
e  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio  have  been  already  published,  yet 
le  members  of  the  Legislature  find  the  supply  far  helow  the 
■gent  demands  of  the  people.  Similar  surveys  are  in  progress 
I  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and 
i^econd  survey  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  Kentucky.  While 
ith  many  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  results  obtained  by 
lese  surveys  are  prized  chiefly  for  the  economic  value  of  the 
iformation,  yet  with  most  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  obtain 
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knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  This  desire  becomes  in  thoueatii 
of  minds  most  urgent.  It  is,  indeed,  a  true  tkiret  foT  geolog 
knowledge. 

If  the  science  is  properly  taught,  the  pupils  will  almost  ne 
essarily  take  interest  in  it.  A  boy  finds  a  northern  bowlder : 
his  walks.  Where  did  it  come  from?  and,  How  came  it  wbe 
he  finds  it  ?  are  his  first  questions.  This  leads  to  the  whole  su 
ject  of  drift  and  drift  theories,  of  glaciers,  icebergs,  and  cu 
rents  of  water.  So  with  the  fossil  shells  and  fishes  and  plan 
he  may  find ;  he  wants  to  know  their  origin,  and  what  strani 
story  they  may  havfe  to  tell  of  life  in  the  undated  geologic  pa* 
Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  connected  with  geology.  It  ma 
ters  little  with  what  simple  fact  the  student  begins  his  inqu 
ries,  that  fact  will  necessarily  stimulate  thought  and  investig 
tion.  Not  only  are  his  reasoning  powers  exercised  but  his  ic 
agination  is  brought  into  play  in  order  to  follow  up  with  di 
tinct  mental  vision  all  the  grand  movements  in  the  past  hi 
tory  of  the  earth.  He  sees  the  play  of  ^causes,  and  marvels  i 
the  wide  extent  of  effects.  The  marshes  of  the  coal-era  stretc 
along  the  shores  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Tl 
waters  of  the  ocean  teem  with  life  in  a  thousand  varied  form 
The  lands  sink  below  the  ocean  in  slow  subsidence,  and  agai 
emerge  with  all  the  wealth  of  marine  organic  forms.  On  th 
land,  he  stands  in  imagination  in  the  presence  of  the  forct 
which  have  lifted  up  the  mountains  and  eroded  the  valley: 
There  is  a  vivid  realization  of  the  wonders  of  world  makin 
aiid  world  shaping.  The  vast  changes  through  which  theeart 
has  passed  and  is  passing  come  distinctly  before  his  mind. 
"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 
Cearth,  what  changes  ha.st  thou  eeen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
'The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

"  Tlie  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow^ 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 
The  last  point  to  be  considered  is,  How  can  geology  be  taugb 
in  our  schools  ?     Exactly,  I  think,  as  any  thing  else  is  taught 
viz.,  by  having  good  teachers  and  good  text-books.     In  all  sue 
cessful  study, — at  least  until  the  student  has  reached  the  higl 
point  where  he  can  be  his  own  guide,  and  this  is  seldom  tb( 
case  until  he  becomes  an  investigator, — the  chief  element  o: 
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success  is  a  good  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  must  have  full  and  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  what  he  teaches.  The  teacher  of  arithmetic 
or  geometry  must  be  able  to  go  to  the  blackboard  with  ready 
aad  confident  step.  So  with  the  teacher  of  geology.  He  must 
go  to  the  board  with  something  of  the  alacrity  displayed  by 
Agassiz  as  he  explains  the  movement  of  a  glacier  or  the  struct- 
ure of  a  fossil  fish.  Definite  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  always 
make  a  good  teacher.  I  readily  grant  that  many  teachers  would 
fail  as  teachers  of  geology,  but  probably  they  fail  as  signally  in 
teaching  geography,  although  they  attempt  the  latter  in  their 
etupid  hum-drum  way.  Any  one  who  is  an  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  geography,  and  especially  of  physical  geog- 
raphy, may  be  equally  successful  in  teaching  geology.  The 
two  are  essentially  the  same;  geology  only  carrying  back  into 
former  times  the  operation  of  the  same  physical  and  vital  forces 
which  are  now  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  teacher  of  geology  must  have  something  more  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  his  text-book.  He  musl  be  himself  an 
vbserver,  and  be  able  to  illustrate  his  text-book  lesson  by  what 
lie  has  seen.  He  may  not  have  traveled  far,  but  he  should  be 
familiar  with  his  own  region,  and  should  be  as  able  to  show  on 
what  geological  formation  it  is  as  to  tell  the  name  of  his  county. 
Geography  is  best  taught  by  beginning  at  home,  and  working 
outwardly  from  that  as  a  centre  ;  so  with  geology.  The  teacher 
should  be  able  to  point  out  every  interesting  feature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  school.  In  this  way  his  pupils  become  in- 
terested, become  observers  themselves.  Let  him  take  his  boys 
and  girls,  aqd  go  upon  little  excursions,  and  collect  specimens 
of  rocks  and  fossils,  examine  bowlders  and  gravels,  trace  out 
valleys,  recent  and  ancient,  and  see  where  the  rocks  form 
ledges,  and  where  they  are  rounded  into  graceful  hills  and  are 
covered  with  soil  and  verdure.  Let  his  pupils  make  sketches, 
however  rude  at  first,  of  what  they  see,  and  be  able  to  draw 
upon  the  blackboard  geological  sections  of  the  rocks  and  out- 
lines of  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  region. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  in  making  such  observations;  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  and  simple.  I  know  that  many  teachers  re- 
gard all  sciences  as  something  very  mysterious,  and  would  as 
soon  think  of  reading  a  physician's  prescription  or  a  page  of 
Sanscrit  as  the  simplest  page  in  the  Volume  of  Nature.  All  that 
is  needed  to  make  a  fine  beginning  in  geology  is  to  use  the  eyes 
and  gather  facts,  and  then  search  for  an  explanation  of  these 
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facts.  If  a  teacher  will  do  this  with  some  measure  of  enthn 
asm,  he  will  soon  be  fitted  to  teach  a  text-book  ;  for,  althoui 
he  has  pereonally  seen  only  a  few  formations,  and  worked  o 
only  a  few  principles,  yet  he  ia  "  zealously  affected  "  toivard  t 
whole  study. 

There  is,  certainly,  no  study  which  the  teacher  can  mt 
easily  explain  and  illustrate.  Chemistry  can  not  be  illustral 
without  a  laboratory,  which  very  few  schools  yo>:pess.  In  n. 
Ural  philosophy  the  chances  are,  that,  if  any  apparatus  ^ 
ever  bought  by  the  frugal  school  trustees,  it  soon  became  c 
of  repair  and  utterly  useless.  It  is  only  in  the  larger  villaf 
and  towns  that  we  generally  find  the  appliances  for  phyai( 
and  chemical  illustration.  Not  so  in  regard  to  geology.  T 
writer  once  heard  a  resident  of  a  city  drawl  out  an  opinion 
specting  some  bituminous  coal,  that  it  was  "  very  good  cmtm 
coal " — not  dreaming  but  that  the  best  coal  was  in  some  waj 
city  product!  I  have  no  doubt  that  country  f;eology  will, 
least,  answer  faitly  for  country-school  illustration ! 

But  how  shall  we  obtain  interested  and  cajiable  teacher 
They  must  either  be  taught  or  teach  themselves  with  the  a 
of  nature  and  of  books.  We  have  many  inatituf  ions  for  t 
special  instruction  of  teachers — some  normal ;  others  quite  a 
normal.  In  all  these  geology  should  be  taught.  Lectures  > 
geology  should  be  given  at  teachers'  institutes.  Many  of  o 
colleges,  both  west  and  east,  need  to  give  this  department  mo 
attention.  Some  of  the  high  schools,  like  that  in  Clevelan 
make  geology  a  very  successful  study,  and  the  jnipil.*  who  gra 
uate  at  them  are  better  fitted  to  teach  it  than  the.  graduates 
many  of  our  colleges.  It  would  be  time  well  spout  if  teache 
should  make  science,  especially  geology,  chemis^try,  and  ph> 
ics,  a  matter  of  special  study  in  some  well-equipped  fcientil 
school.  Two  years  spent  in  such  an  institution  would  give  de 
nitenesB  and  a  spirit  of  scientific  enthusiasm  which  would  1 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  teacher  all  his  life. 

But  if  the  teacher  can  have  none  of  these  advantage.*,  let  hi 
educate  himself  in  this  department.  He  can,  at  least,  obtaio 
few  books  and  the  geological  reports  of  his  state.  With  thei 
and  with  such  field  study  as  he  can  obtain  by  excursions  withi 
a  reasonable  distance  of  his  home,  he  can  become  a  very  respec 
able  geologist.  Hugh  Miller  reached  the  highest  eminence  i 
this  very  way. 

Our  schools  need  the  best  of  text-books  in  geology.    Tb 
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science  is  becoming  so  vast,  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  them 
much  more  local  and  special  in  the  treatment  of  their  themes 
than  most  of  them  now  are.  Let  the  more  foreign  facts  be  rela- 
tively few,  while  the  discussion  of  home  areas  are  made  espe- 
cially full  and  clear.  For  example,  there  is  an  essential  simi- 
larity in  the  geological  structure  and  relations  of  the  Western 
States.  We  need  here  chiefly  a  full  and  distinct  account  of  the 
so-called  Paleozoic  rocks,  which  extend  from  the  coal  meas- 
ures down  to  the  lower  Silurian,  with  also  a  full  account  of  our 
surface  geology,  including  the  drift  and  the  drift  theories. 
Other  formations  should  not  be  ignored  by  any  means,  but 
should  be  treated  with  far  less  fullness.  A  text-book  which,  for 
example,  should  give  only  a  little  space  to  the  coal  measures 
which  spread  over  large  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  etc.,  is 
not  well  suited  to  teach  geology  to  the  youth  of  these  states. 
A  good  text-book  should  be  illustrated  with  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful figures  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  fossils.  If  it 
gives  the  information  most  interesting  and  most  prized,  it  will 
be  likely  to  be  the  most  useful  as  a  means  of  education.  With 
such  a  text-book  and  with  jDright  and  earnest  teachers  the 
study  of  geology  in  our  public  schools  may  be  made  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
In  many  respects  it  would  have  an  advantage  over  all  the  other 
studies  of  its  class.  E.  B.  A. 


^'  »  » 


A  COUNTRY   TEACHER'S  OPINION  OF  COUNTY 

INSTITUTES. 

If  county  institutes  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  country 

teachers — who  are  usually  considered  as  being  at  the  foot  of  the 

educational  ladder — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they 

should  be  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  these  institutes 

are  conducted.    It  is  American  for  the  "  common  people  "  to  be 

interested  in  and  to  criticise  the  actions  of  their  servants  who 

are  in  station  above  them.     Even  very  small  children  have 

their  opinions  of  their  teachers,  and  sometimes  express  them 

in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  would-be  "  know-every-things  "  to 

the  blush.     We  just  now  remember  a  teacher,  who  told  one  of 

his  boys,  who  had  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  teacher's 
12 
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plan,  that  he  was  "running  that  thing."  "Yea,  running 
into  the  ground",  was  the  boy's  reply.  We  can  vouch  for  t] 
fitct  that  that  teacher  profited  more  from  this  cutting  remai 
of  his  pupil  than  from  a  dozen  lectures  on  school  managemer 

Our  county  institutes  are  doing  great  good,  but  that  does  n 
preclude  them  from  honest  criticism.  No  doubt  they  are  s!a 
dered  and  caricatured  many  times  by  those  who  would  wie 
the  critic's  pen,  but,  as  Lowell  says,  "  it  is  the  bit  of  truth 
e^ery  slander,  the  hint  of  likeness  in  every  caricature,  th 
makes  us  smart." 

We  have  heard  men  lecture  before  institutes,  who  knt 
about  as  much  practically  oi  the  subjects  they  were  discuasii 
as  Queen  Victoria  knows  about  plowing  in  a  western  prair 
We  should  advise  such  institute  lecturers  to  read  what  Rusk 
says  about  modesty. 

Institutes  are  usually  conducted  on  the  lecture  plan.  Lt 
tures  are  very  good  in  their  proper  place.  They  are  very  go 
when  the  auditors  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Sipnaker,  b 
when  men  who  know  much  about  a  subject,  take  that  plan 
instruct  those  wjio  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  wo  diasei 
It  is  that  "pouring  in  process'',  <5f  which  the  author  of  "Tl 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  "  says : 

"  Whenever  the  teacher  does  not  first  incite  inqniry„flr6t  prepare  t 
mind  by  viaHng  it  up  to  a  desire  to  know,  and  if  possible  to  find  out  I 
itself,  but  proceeds  to  think /or  the  child,  and  tfl  give  hiai  tlie  rcsaltsl 
fore  they  are  desired,  or  before  they  are  sought  for,  he  tiiiikes  the  mil 
of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug,  into  which  he  may  pour  just  tv.-o  'j-illom  h 


Now  we  think  this  will  apply  to  country  teachers,  who  a 
"children  of  a  larger  growth."  We  are  all  children  relative' 
considered,  and  all  learners. 

Says  the  same  sensible  writer,  "This  process  of  lectiirii 
children  into  imbecility  is  altogether  too  frequently  practiced 
The  institute  lecturer  "  thinks  for  "  the  teacher.  Would  it  ni 
be  better  for  the  instructor  to  hold  himself  in  reserve,  and  I 
the  teachers  discuss  among  themselves  the  questions  which  a 
dear  to  them — which  are  perplexing  them  every  day  in  tl 
schoolroom  ?  Some  are  better  than  their  fellows  in  some  poiii 
of  teaching  and  in  others  worse.  Let  there  be  such  an  exchanf 
of  plans  that  have  been  tested  and  succeeded  or  failed,  as  tl 
case  may  be,  that  the  weak  may  be  encouraged,  the  conceitt 
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improved  by  their  blunders,  and  all  be  benefited  by  the  health- 
ful discussion. 

Most  institute  instructors  are  men  who  are  not  fresh  from  the 
schoolroom,  and  as  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
country  schools,  it  was  in  years  of  the  past  when  schools  were 
different  from  those  of  to-day.  What  do  they  know  of  teaching 
a  country  school  in  the  "  living  present  "  ?  They  may  be  capa- 
ble of  instructing  those  who  teach  the  graded  schools,  but  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  teaching  them  and  teaching  in 
the  country  as  there  is  between  farming  in  Illinois  and  farming 
in  Switzerland.  We  would  suggest  to  a  gentleman  who  makes 
it  a  business  during  the  summer  months  to  lecture  to  institutes, 
to  disguise  himself  and  mingle  with  groups  of  country  teachers 
and  hear  their  criticisms  and  remarks ;  and  then  report  the 
same  in  an  educational  journal,  that  he  and  all  others  may 
profit  thereby. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  "  I 

If  the  teachers  were  allowed  to  have  their  say  in  institutes,  he 
could  not  go  home  and,  like  iEneas,  say,  "  quorum  magna  para 
fuV^  If  institutes  were  properly  conducted.  Prof.  A.  and  Dr.  B. 
and  Hon.  C.  D.  would  have  no  more  to  say  in  them  than  Miss 
E.  or  Mr.  F. 

Let  each  teacher  who  attends  an  institute  have  the  privilege, 
in  turn,  of  teaching  the  rest,  they  acting  as  "children",  with 
the  privilege  of  criticising.  The  instructor  might  have  the 
same  privilege,  and  act  as  a  judge  to  decide  points  and  keep  the 
criticism  within  bounds.  The  blunders  occurring  had  far  bet- 
ter be  made  there  than  in  the  schoolroom  among  the  real  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  every  mistake  would  be  worth  a  lecture  to  the 
one  making  it. 

Such  a  course,  it  seems  to  us,  would  very  materially  elevate 
county  institutes,  and  make  them  a  power  in  6ur  country.  We 
think  also  that  they  would  be  better  attended.  Teachers  are 
very  much  like  other  folks,  and  do  not  like  to  be  lectured  to.  It 
certainly  is  a  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  to  listen  to  lectures  by 
the  hour. 

It  is  true,  teachers  are  anxious  to  hear  the  "big  guns"  of  the 
profession,  and  we  confess  to  the  weakness  of  having  desired  to 
attend  certain  county  institutes  ,for  no  other  purpose.  But 
with  the  majority,  the  desire  of  improvement  is  greater  than 
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this  curiosity.     But  if  we  wish  to  hear  them,  they  will,  i 
doubt,  give  a  few  of  their  best  lectures  in  the  evenings. 

Why  should  a  few  be  privileged  to  say  all  that  is  said  in  i 
institute ;  to  monopolize  the  time  that  is  paid  for  by  the  teac 
ers?  If  institutes  would  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
medical  association,  where  the  humblest  practitioner  is  f 
pected  to  give  the  results  of  his  practice  and  his  views  as  w 
as  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  then  wo  would  begin  to  ho 
that  teaching  had  taken  its  place  among  the  professions.  Is 
not  this  exchange  of  thought  and  experience,  this  grappling 
mind  with  mind,  that  has  conduced  to  progress  in  all  trac 
and  professions?  Why  should  the  humble  teacher  from  "  P' 
dunk  "  district  sit  back,  and  only  take  notes  or  listen  toor  ansi\ 
questions,  while  some  more  important  individual — importa 
only  because  he  happens  to  teach  in  a  higher  school  or  in  t 
town — is  privileged  and  expected  to  spend  hours  in  self-lauc 
tion,  expounding  some  pet  method  of  his  own  hatching  ?  W 
is  not  the  most  "  common  school  teacher  "  encouraged  to  op 
up  his  thoughts,  rudely  expressed  though^they  may  be  ? 
"  Thoughts  stiut  up  want  air, 

And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun." 
Does  not  the  teacher  sacrifice  his  time  and  spend  his  mon 
that  he  may  improve  himself  in  his  profession?    He  goes  thi 
to  learn. 

"  Teaching  we  learn ;  and  giving  we  retain 

The  births  of  intellect:  when  dumb  forgot. 

Speech,  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 

Speech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine, 

Brightens  for  ornament  and  whets  for  use." 

We  imagine  this  is  a  live  question.  At  least  it  is  the  thoug 
of  one  country  teacher,  and  we  know  will  be  echoed  by  th( 
sands  who  have  had  a  like  experience, 

G.  Dallas  Lind 


All  factKioUectors,  who  have  no  aim  beyond  their  fac 

are  one-story  men.  Two-story  men  compare,  reason,  generiili 
using  the  labors  of  the  fact-collectors  as  well  as  their  uii 
Three-story  men  idealize,  imagine,  predict ;  their  best  iliuu 
nation  oomea  from  above,  through  the  skylight. — Oliver  Wi 
pell  Holhes. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


One  of  our  educational  exchanges  keeps  the  announcement  at  the 

head  of  its  book  table,  that  **  no  notices  of  books  are  ever  inserted  in 
this  department,  for  which  a  price  is  paid."  This  seems  a  good  deal  like 
a  grocer's  advertising  that  he  does  not  sand  his  sugar,  or  a  man's  wearing 
the  placard  in  his  hat,  "Behold  an  honest  man."  What  school  journal 
does  insert  book  notices  for  which  a  price  is  paid  ?  We  have  never 
thought  of  receiving  pay  for  a  book  notice,  and,  what  is  more,  no  hon- 
orable publisher  has  ever  offered  to  pay  us.  We  do  not  suppose  that  our 
experience  is  exceptional.  One  of  our  eastern  contemporaries  formerly 
claimed  all  the  independence  and  honesty  employed  in  reviewing  school 
books,  but  its  claim  long  since  became  quite  ridiculous.  We  prefer  to 
let  our  book  notices  speak  for  themselves,  feeling  assured  that  their  in- 
dependence and  candor  need  neither  be  claimed  nor  proclaimed  by  us.^ 


^"Pbopbssor  Young's  account  of  the  official  inspection  of  three 

Badish  schools  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  their  character.  These  inspec- 
tions indicate  the  course  of  instruction  and,  to  some  extent,  the  methods 
of  teaching.  One  of  the  most  obvious  features  is  the  attention  given  to 
language,  including  composition  and  grammar.  Sentence-writing  is  be- 
gun the  first  year,  and  the  writing  of  letters  receives  early  attention. 
Grammar  is  begun  quite  as  early  as  in  American  schools,  but  is  taught 
orally.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  attention  given  to  practical  and 
scientific  information,  including  the  elements  of  natural  history,  physics, 
etc. — all  taught  orally  and  largely  from  the  industrial  and  home  stand- 
point. We  judge  that  the  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy is  not  as  thorough  as  in  the  better  American  schools.  The  tests 
in  geography,  reported  by  Prof.  Young,  are  all  locals  which  would  be  an 
unusual  procedure  in  the  examination  of  an  American  school.  Our  best 
teachers  are,  however,  beginning  to  see  that  the  geography  of  the  pupil's 
own  neighborhood  and  state  is  the  true  starting  point.  The  increasing 
attention  now  given  to  language  and  to  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  American  schools  will  soon  put  them  on  an  equality  in  these 
branches  with  the  best  German  schools.  Prof.  Young's  paper  reveals  too 
many  contrasts  between  the  common  schools  of  Baden  and  those  of  the 
United  States  for  the  limits  of  a  single  paragraph,  and  we  forbear. 


The  paper  in  this  number  on  the  study  of  geology  in  public 

schools  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
more  general  introduction  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  such  instruction  should  be 
oral  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school,  and  that  it  should  be  based  on 
the  actual  observation  of  nature.    The  true  order  here  is  first  observa- 
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tion,  then  reaBOning ;  first  the  facts,  then  their  explanation.  The  stut 
of  geology  should  begin,  as  Prof.  Andrews  stated  witfa  the  facta  "  und 
the  feet "  of  the  pupils,  and  from  these  observed  facte  as  a  starting  poi 
the  way  opens  to  the  whole  science.  This  is  clearly  the  work  that  shot 
be  done  in  our  lower  schools,  and  especially  in  our  country  schools.  T 
children  must  be  trained  to  use  their  eyes  and  gather  facts,  and  be  int 
ested  in  their  eiplanation.  It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  beginning,  bui 
is  a  good  beginning,  and,  if  our  lower  schools  do  no  more,  they  will 
much.  But  they  can  easily  do  more.  When  pupils  Inive  themseb 
gathered  specimens  of  rocks  aud  fossils  and  studied  them,  they  will 
interested  in  specimens  obtained  in  other  localities.  A  knowledge  of  I 
geolt^y  of  their  own  neighborhood  will  enable  them  the  better  to  und 
stand  the  geology  of  other  regions.  But  our  special  purjiose  in  referr; 
to  Prof.  Andrews's  excellent  paper,  is  to  indorse  what  he  snvs  respect; 
our  text-books  on  geology.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  munual  which  st 
give  due  prominence  to  the  geology  of  the  United  States,  and  especia 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  country ;  and  we  know  of  no  man  bet 
qualified  to  prepare  Buch  a  work  than  our  worthy  contributor. 


Mr.  Lind's  paper  on  the  management  of  teachers'  institutea  i 

received  before  the  issue  of  our  May  number,  but  too  late  for  insert! 
It  was,  therefore,  written  without  any  reference  to  onr  May  editorial 
the  same  subject.  We  take  the  liberty  of  adding'  that  we  sec  no  rea; 
for  changing  our  views.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  plan  of  "draw 
out "  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  management  from  the  m( 
bera  of  an  institute,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  succesRfully  done,  thoi 
we  have  seen  the  attempt  made  in  several  normal  anil  trainin;.'  bcIiu 
and  in  a  few  institutes.  The  answers  in  each  case  were  "  drawn  out' 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  pnpils,  and  these  often  hit  so  far  from  the  ma 
that  the  instruction  was  badly  scattered.  We  do  not  say  that  tlio  th 
can  not  be  done,  but  we  would  go  some  distance  to  see  it  done, 
have,  of  course,  seen  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  other  branc 
of  study  taught  in  this  way,  but  instruction  in  the  principles  and  me. 
ods  of  teaching  is  quite  another  task.  We  agree  with  our  rontribu 
that  there  is  too  much  direct  and  formal  lecturing  in  our  county  in 
tutes,  and  that  these  lectures  are  too  often  of  little  prat'ticai  vulue  to 
experienced  teachers.  We  also  believe  that  an  institute  lecturer  sho 
very  often  put  questions  to  those  whom  he  is  instructing,  and  that  ei 
lesson  given  should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  questions.  All  lectn 
and  no  lectures,  and  all  questions  and  no  questions  are  alike  extren 
in  institute  management.  The  true  practice,  in  our  judinnent,  combii 
these  methods.  We  repeat  what  we  said  last  month  of  the  notion  tJ 
the  instruction  of  an  institute  should  be  given  by  its  members  ;  and 
are  quite  willing  to  put  our  views  to  a  practical  test  by  condiicting 
institute  over  against  one  conducted  on  the  other  plan,  lea^-iiig  the  co 
parative  practical  xatae  of  the  two  to  the  decision  of  country  teachers 
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The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  May  has  a  well-considered  editorial 

on  the  comparative  value  of  long  and  short  articles.  It  reaches  the  sen- 
sible conclusion  that  the  length  of  an  article  should  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  end  sought  in  its  treatment.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  an  article  does  not  depend  on  its  length,  but  on  what  it  con- 
tains. When  an  article  has  more  sentences  than  thoughts  and  more  para- 
graphs than  points,  it  is  too  long  whether  it  fills  one  or  ten  pages.  Any 
article  is  too  long  if  it  can  be  shortened  without  the  loss  of  an  important 
relevant  idea.  Measured  by  this  principle,  the  contributed  articles  in 
our  educational  journals  are  often  too  long.  Many  of  them  are  over-elab- 
Orated.  It  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to  discuss  educational  topics  in  brief 
paragraphs,  and  few^  writers  succeed  in  the  attempt.  We  recently  read  a 
number  of  an  educational  journal  containing  a  score  or  more  of  "boiled- 
down  "  statements  on  teaching  and  school  management,  and  nearly  every 
one  of  them  needed  qualification.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  specific  direction 
for  treating  a  given  case  in  school  discipline,  for  example,  but  the  proper 
treatment  may  depend  on  circumstances  which  make  the  brief  prescrip- 
tion all  wrong.  The  truth  seems  to  be  this.  There  is  a  place  in  an  edu- 
cational journal  for  both  the  thorough  article  and  the  pointed,  terse  par- 
agraph, and  that  journal  is  best  edited  that  contains  them  in  due  propor- 
tion. We  wish  each  number  of  this  journal  to  contain  at  least  one  paper 
which  thoroughly  discusses  some  important  subject. 


SuPT.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  states  in  his  last  report,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  corporal  punishment  in  schools  is  likely  to  go  out  of  use  alto- 
gether before  the  close  of  the  present  century.  He  thinks  that  suspen- 
sion from  schools  as  a  means  of  punishment,  is  based  on  the  sense  of 
honor  in  the  pupil,  which  is  developed  earlier  and  earlier  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  also  on  the  desire  of  the  parent  for  the  culture 
of  his  child,  which  secures  his  cooperation.  To  the  argument,  "  Would 
you  turn  a  child  out  upon  the  street  when  a  sound  whipping  might  re- 
form him  ?  "  he  replies  (1)  that  a  suspension  generally  secures  the 
parent's  cooperation  to  such  an  e^^tent  that  the  pupil  is  reformed,  and  (2) 
that  the  attempt  to  force  all  children,  good  and  bad,  into  obedience  by 
corporal  punishment  drives  away  from  school  three  pupils  where  one  is 
excluded  by  suspension.  He  urges  that  the  suspension  should  be  made 
permanent  only  in  cases  where  the  pupil  has  been  shown  to  be  incorri- 
gible and  to  exercise  a  dangerous  and  corrupting  influence  on  his  fellow 
pupils,  such  pupils  being  expelled  even  where  corporal  punishment  is 
most  used.  "  Municipal  authority  ",  he  adds,  "  in  the  shape  of  truant 
and  vagrant  regulations  must  be  relied  on  to  supplement  a  mild  school 
discipline,  and  special  reform  schools  in  which  the  spirit  of  military  dis- 
cipline prevails,  will  train  into  mechanical  habits  of  obedience  those  who 
are  morally  too  weak  for  the  common  school."  We  referred  last  month 
to  the  statement  of  Supt.  Kiddle,  of  New  York,  that  the  increase  of  ab- 
senteeism in  that  city  is  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  "  moral  suasion  "^ 
backed  by  the  suspension  of  pupils  who  can  not  thus  be  controlled. 
Which  is  right  ? 
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We  do  not  share  the  tear  of  some  that  the  teaching  of  German 

our  public  schools  will  Germanize  or,  to  use  the  atronger  word,  de-Am 
icanize  the  pupils.  With  nearly  as  much  reason,  it  may  be  daiai 
that  the  study  of  Latin  de-Americamzes  students.  But  while  we  are 
favor  of  teaching  German  in  public  schools,  we  can  not  approve  of  I 
organization  of  separate  schools  for  German  children.  The  liijihest 
terests  of  the  nation  forbid  the  breaking  up  of  the  public  Bchocil  syst' 
into  separate  systems  for  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Ck'nuanH,  Swed 
French,  Chinese,  etc.  The  public  school  is  the  great  agency  for  I 
Americanizing  of  all  who  are  to  share  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Am 
ican  citizens,  and,  to  this  end,  it  should  be  a  comTaon  school.  ^Ve  a 
object  to  the  recent  proposition  that  all  German-speaking  children 
taught  exclviirdy  in  German  for  the  first  two  or  mote  years.  English 
and  is  to  be  the  language  of  America,  and  it  should  be  the  essential,  p 
scribed  language  of  the  public  school.  If  pupils  are  to  he  taught  in  oi 
one  langjiage  for  a  time,  that  language  should  be  tlie  English.  Let  G 
man  be  taught  in  addition  to  English,  but  it  should  not  take  the  place 
English.  All  that  any  German  parent  can  reasonably  ask  is,  that  t 
public  school  make  provision  for  teaching  bis  child  to  read  and  wri 
possibly,.to  speak,  the  German  language. 


A  WHITER  in  the  Wettem  Weekly,  la.,  objects  to  written'esamii 

tions  because  they  occasion  "cramming",  with  the  attendant  evils 
over-study  and  nervous  exhaustion.  He  states  that  girls  t'specialiy  oft 
come  out  of  the  examination  ordeal  with  the  nervous  sysli-m  uttei 
prostrated.  Is  there  not  some  truth  in  this  objection  ?  ^\'hen  the  clt 
standing  and  promotion  of  pupils  depend  on  the  results  of  these  exan 
nations,  the  more  excitable  are  certainly  subjected  to  a  pretty  seve 
nervous  strain.  This  evil  is  often  aggravated  by  the  teacher's  maki; 
much  ado  over  the  coming  test,  with  a  view  of  inciting  Ihe  pupils 
greater  diligence.  An  ambitious  and  earnest  teacher  can  easily  "  ivo 
up"  an  Intense  excitement  in  a  class  over  an  examination,  which,  unfc 
tunatety,  always  affects  those  pupils  tnost  who  need  no  such  slirnult: 
The  cracking  of  a  whip  over  a  team  always  most  urges  the  free  hora 
In  the  use  of  incentives  in  public  schools,  the  fact  istoo  often  overlooti 
that  girls  as  a  class  are  more  easily  incited  to  over-exertion  than  boj 
They  are  also  more  nervous,  and  hence  suffer  most  from  whool  requir 
menls.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  written  examinations  less  excitingar 
exhausting  7  The  evil  of  special  cramming  may  be  obviated  by  havii 
the  examinations  occur  without  previous  notice.  The  per  cents  reachi 
might  not  be  as  high,  but  they  would  better  indicate  the  results  of  dai. 
study  and  instruction. 

The  practice  of  marking  the  recitations  of  pupils  has  been  diacoi 

tinned  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  Ohio,  and  written  cxani 
nations,  usually  occurring  monthly,  have  been  substituled  to  determii 
the  pupil's  progress-     We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  tb 
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Icliange  has  effected  the  daily  preparation  of  lessons.  The  general  testi- 
mony is,  that  the  examinations  are  as  effective  an  incentive  to  study  as 
the  daily  record,  while  the  greater  freedom  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
has  improved  the  character  of  the  recitations.  The  teachers  are  less  nar- 
row and  text-bookish  in  their  instruction,  and  they  give  increased  per- 
sonal attention  to  those  pupils  who  are  not  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  on.  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the  manner  in 
jjrhich  the  teachers  do  their  work.  When  the  time  of  examinations  is  an- 
:  nounced  several  days  in  advance,  and  the  intervening  time  is  devoted  to 
the  special  preparation  of  the  class  for  the  ordeal,  pupils  learn  to  depend 
on  this  cramming,  and  there  is  less  faithfulness  in  daily  study.  Exami- 
i  nations  are  most  constant  and  effective  as  an  incentive  when  they  are 
held  without  previous  notice  and  are  made  a  test  of  the  pupils'  daily 
work.  They  are  a  poor  incentive  when  the  vigorous  crammer  stands 
higher  than  the  faithful  student. 


The  educational  department  of  the  Lewishurg  Chronicle,  Pa.,  con- 

I tains  an  article  by  Prof.  M.  W.  Cramer,  on  the  anti-grammar  movement, 
in  which  it  is  maintained  that  English  grammar  as  a  science  rests  '*  on 
enduring  foundations,  logical  and  psychological  '*  and  that  it  should  have 
a  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  our  common  schools.    "  There  is  ",  says 
Prof.  C,  "a  somewhat  general  concurrence  of  opitiion  that  it  should 
:  occupy  a  more  advanced  place  in  the  course  of  study  than  that  hitherto 
i  assigned  it,  other  means  being  relied  on  for  the  first  steps  in  language 
I  |ulture.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  a  very  just  discrimination  is 
Lmade  as  to  what  parts  of  grammar  should  be  studied  at  different  stages 
I  of  the  pupirs  progress,  exercises  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech 
I  and  their  modifications,  constituting  the  first  lessons,  and  the  structure 
of  sentences,  'furnishing  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  powers  of  ab- 
stract thought  at  a  less  early  age."    These  statements  are  well  considered. 


— ^At  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  Professor 
Hilgard,  of  the  Coa»t  Survey,  has  made  a  series  of  calculations  to  ascer- 
tain the  centre  of  population  in  the  United  States  by  the  four  last  cen- 
suses. He  finds,  says  Mr.  Garfield,  that  in  1840  this  population  centre 
was  at  a  point  in  Virginia  near  the  foot  of  the  Appalachian  chain  and 
near  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  latitude.  In  1850  this  centre  had  moved  west- 
ward fifty-seven  miles  across  the  mountains,  to  a  point  nearly  south  of 
Parkersburg,  Virginia.  In  1860  it  had  moved  westward  eighty-two  miles, 
to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  In  1870  it  had  reached  a 
point  near  Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  about  forty-five  miles 
north-east  of  Cincinnati.  In  no  case  has  it  widely  departed  from  the 
thirty-ninth  parallel.  Professor  Hilgard  has  also  found  that  a  line  drawn 
from  Lake  Erie,  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Ohio,  to  Pensacola  in 
Florida,  would  divide  the  population  of  the  United  States,  as  it  stood  in 
1870,  into  two  equal  parts.  This  line  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
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THE   CALIFORNIA    EXPERIMENT. 

We  have  called  attention  aeveral  timea  to  the  importance  of  aflop 
a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  o!  country  liistricts,  ex] 
ing  that  the  feasibility  of  such  a  course  would  be  tested  in  sch 
favored  with  county  or  local  supervision.  We  have  lrci>t  an  eye  on 
school  journals  and  official  reports  of  the  states  having  county  mipe 
tendents,  hoping  to  see  accountfi  of  the  successful  trial  of  tlii?  jilan, 
we  have  been  disappointed.  We  have  seen  reports  on  the  siibjec! 
committees  of  teachers'  anBOcialions  and  institntea,  and  in  ees 
counties,  Miami  county,  Ohio,  being  one,  the  teachers  have  arrang 
course  of  study,  and  recommended  its  adoption  by  the  local  boart 
education.  The  little  information  received  by  us  indicates  that  tl 
recommendations  have  not  been  favorably  acted  upon  to  any  great 
tent.  For  some  reason,  those  who  have  the  immediate  managcmei 
country  schools  seem  to  have  little  faith  in  their  better  classiflcatio 
more  systematic  instruction. 

These  discouraging  facts  had  somewhat  shaken  our  confidence  in 
feasibility  of  the  plan  we  had  advocated,  and  we  were  not  much, 
prised  when  a  committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education, 
pointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of 
Btate,  reported  its  liability  to  perform  the  task,  aeaigiiin^  as  reasons, 
"The  inequality  in  the  length  of  school  terms  ",  (2)  "The  shortnea 
the  terms  generally",  (S)  "The  inexperience  and  ineti'icioncy  of  wi 
of  the  teachers",  and  (4)  "The  want  of  thorough,  syetcmatic,  intellig 
supervision  of  the  schools."  While  these  reasons  indicate  tliat  tber 
difficulty  in  adopting  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  schools  o( 
entire  state,  they  reassured  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  adoption,  of  si 
a  course  by  local  school  officers  is  both  desi^rable  and  fcAsihle.  We 
gretted  that  the  committee  did  not  take  the  averago  k>n^l.h  of  sch 
terms  as  a  basis,  and  prepare  a,  course,  to  be  modified  to  ada[>t  it  to  ■ 
circumstances  of  each  locality.  A  course  of  study,  approved  by  the  St 
Board  of  Education,  would  doubtless  have  been  adopted  in  a  numbei 
townships,  and  its  practicability  tested  by  actual  trial. 

But  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  has  assumed  the  tj 
declined  by  the  Indiana  Board.  It  has  adopted  and  presorihed  a  n 
form  graded  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  of  tin.'  j'tatc.  The  1 
makes  it  the  duty  of  county  superintendents,  local  school  trustees,  a 
teachers  to  enforce  the  prescribed  course,  and  due  notii;e  has  been  gii 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  executed.  This  in  n  bold  mo 
ment,  and,  if  successful,  California  will  have  the  honor  of  settling  t 
feasibility  of  a  definite  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  ungrad 
schools. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  California  Board,  divides  t 
pupils  in  the  lower  schools  into  three  grades.  The  third  or  lowest  gra 
has  four  divisions  or  classes,  and  the  second  and  first  grades  lia\'e  ea 
two  divisions — the  eight  divisions  corresponding,  we  suppo.so,  with  t 
first  eight  school  years,  from  six  to  fourteen.    These  three  lower  grac 
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Ire  followed  by  an  .advanced  or  high-school  grade,  with  three  divisions 
or  classes. 

The  course  includes  both  the  text-book  and  the  oral  instruction  for 
Bach  division  or  year,  and  not  only  the  matter  but  also  ih^meihod  of  the 
Instruction  is  prescribed.  For  example,  under  the  head  of  reading,  in 
Hie  primary  division,  we  find  this  direction :  "  Word  method  to  be  used 
exclusively,  according  to  instructions  given  in  Calkins'  Object  Lessons, 
[»ge  288,  et  seq."  We  have  little  faith  in  prescribed  methods  of  teach- 
ing, but  the  California  Board  has,  and  it  proposes  to  test  its  faith  by 
fcrorks.  The  course  of  study  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  manual  (now  in 
preparation),  giving  full  instructions  and  directions  in  regard  to  methods 
^f  teaching,  grading,  classifying,  and  examining. 

.  The  course  of  studies  is,  we  judge,  well  arranged.  The  course  for  the 
Irst  division  includes  reading,  spelling,  printing,  arithmetic,  object  les- 
ions (definitely  prescribed),  and  language  (oral).  In  the  second  division 
fFriting  is  substituted  for  printing,  and  composition  (sentence-making) 
ind  local  or  home  geography  are  added.  This  course  is  continued  to  the 
pixth  division,  when  grammar  (oral)  is  added.  The  course  for  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  divisions  includes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arith- 
metic, physiology  (oral),  natural  philosophy  (oral),  composition,  gram- 
paar,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
itonrse  includes  nearly  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  high 
^hools. 

We  must  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  promised  manual  to  ascertain 
how  this  course  is  to  be  carried  out  in  ungraded  schools.  We  confess 
Ihat  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done,  if  the  divisions  or  classes  are  to 
he  kept  distinct  and  separate.  An  ungraded  school  of  forty  pupils  will 
iave  eight  distinct  classes,  and  each  class  will  have,  on  an  average,  seven 
lecitations  or  exercises,  and,  if  penmanship,  composition,  and  the  oral  les- 
Bons  generally  be  taught  to  the  pupils  in  grades,  instead  of  divisions,  the 
number  of  classes  will  still  be  too  great  for  one  teacher.  We  suspect 
that  the  difficulty  will  be  solved  by  having  daily  recitations  in  only  a 
part  of  the  branches  and  by  uniting  the  divisions  or  classes,  as  is  done 
in  the  schools  of  Germany,  where  the  instruction  is  chiefly  oral,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  regular — two  important  conditions. 

But  we  will  not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  California  Board.  It  means 
business,  and  the  steps  already  taken  make  it  necessary  that  the  succeed- 
ing ones  be  carefully  and  wisely  taken.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  is 
iiot  yet  reached,  and,  when  reached,  it  will  take  time  and  experience  to 
overcome  it.  Meanwhile  all  who  are  interested  in  the  management  of 
ungraded  schools,  can  act  ilpon  a  few  settled  facts — 

1.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  studies  necessitates  a  decrease 
in  the  numberof  recitations  daily  or  weekly  in  each  study.  When  read- 
ing and  spelling  were  the  only  recitations  conducted  by  the  teacher,  the 
classes  could  read  and  spell  twice,  and  the  lower  classes  even  four  times 
a  day.  The  forming  of  classes  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English 
grammar  made  necessary  a  reduction  ^in  the  number  of  recitations  in 
i^eading  and  spelling — a  fe-ct  not  yet  recognized  in  thousands  of  our 
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country  districts.    Parents  still  insist  that  their  children  must  read  . 
spell  as  often  as  they  did  when  they  attended  school. 

2.  The  large  number  of  branches  of  study  now  taught  in  public  schi 
necessitates  a  uniformity  of  text-booH.  A  diversity  of  test-books  ini 
plies  classes,  and  hence  unnecessarily  consumes  the  time  of  the  teac! 
prevents  thorough  instruction,  and  wastes  the  time  and  opportimit; 
the  pupils.  It  is  true  that  a  skillful  teacher  can,  with  some  ]oss  of  ti 
teach  pupils  using  differentt«xt-booksin  arithmetic,  geography,  orgr 
mar  in  the  same  class,  but  the  great  majority  of  teachers  can  not  do  ; 
successfully.   A  multiplicity  of  books  breaks  their  classes  into  fra<;iiie 

3.  The  selection  of  the  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  pupil,  the  i 
cf  advancement,  and  promotion  to  higher  books  and  classes  imisl  be 
■ulaled  by  the  school  authorities.  All  experience  ahowH  that  there  cjiii  be 
economic  or  systematic  classification  of  ungraded  schools  so  long  rs 
studies  pursued,  the  books  used,  and  the  rapidity  of  progress  are  del 
mined  by  parents  and  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  a  systematic  coursi 
study  and  a  definite  condition  of  promotion,  teachers  must  be  h 
responsible  for  thorough  work,  and  there  must  be  a  sustaining  authoi 
back  of  them.  The  fact  that  many  of  our  country  schools  are  "  ru 
by  the  wishes  of  parents  and  the  whims  of  pupils,  accounts  in  part 
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The  school  law,  passed  May  1st,  1873,  is  a  complete  codification  of 
the  school  laws  of  the  state  then  in  force,  general  and  special,  with  su 
changes  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  their  unification,  and  wltJi  sund 
additions  and  modifications  designed  to  increase  the  efiicienoy  of  t 
school  system. 

The  great  length  of  the  act  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  a  compli 
unalysis  of  its  provisions.  It  divides  the  state  into  five  classes  of  sch( 
districts,  styled  respectively  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  city  distrii 
of  the  second  class,  village  districts,  special  districts,  and  township  d 
tricts.  Cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  by  the  census 
1870,  are  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  and  all  other  cities  .are  city  d 
tricfs  of  the  second  class.  Incorporated  villages,  with  the  territory  a 
nesed  for  school  purposes,  are  village  districts,  and  townships,  exclusi 
of  any  territory  included  in  any  other  school  district,  are  township  d 
Iricts.  All  other  school  districts  now  existing,  whether  organized  und 
a  general  or  special  law,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  or  otherwise,  are  spfn 
districts.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  new  special  d: 
tricts,  and  those  now  existing  may  be  disorganized  by  ATote  of  the  pe 
pie.  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the  law  had  abolished  all  the 
special  districts. 

The  law  makes  full  provision  for  the  organization  of  each  class  of  echo 
districts,  great  care  having  been  taken  to  change  as  little  as  po$»iblc  thi: 
present  oi^nization.    Boards  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  Hr 
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may  consist  of  one  member  or  two  members  (or  each  ward  ;  in  city 
itricta  of  the  secoml  c1as§,  of  three  or  six  members  or  one  member  for 
ward,  and  in  villnge  diBtricts,  of  three  or  six  members.  We  regret 
tsay  that  the  law  retains  the  mongrel,  complicated,  and  inefficient  or- 
jnization  of  townshiji  diatricta,  which  for  twenty  years  past  has  been 
lemoBt  serious  defect  in  the  Ohio  school  system.  Provision  is,  how- 
r,  made  for  the  organisation  of  township  districts  on  the  plan  of  vil' 
districta  by  a  vote  of  the  electors  at  a  regular  election  of  township 
«r8,  the  board  of  education  being  authorized,  and  on  petition  of  one- 
iid  of  the  electors  being  required,  to  submit  the  question  with  due 
Btice.  We  do  not  expect  that  many  townships  will  make  this  change, 
"oes  away  with  all  sub-district  directors.  It  will  be  generally 
Umed  that  there  ought  to  be  one  member  of  the  board  near  each  sub- 
Hbict  Bcbool,  and  cliarged  with  its  special  oversight. 
Ihe  more  important  of  the  other  new  provisiona  of  the  law  are  as  fol' 
IWs: 

Boards  of  education  in  cities  are  made  entirely  independent  of  the  city 
rancil.  They  can  purchase  sites,  build  and  repair  scboolhouses  without 
stor  hindrance  of  the  "City  Fathers."  This  hitherto  has  not  been  true 
BBeveral  cities  under  special  laws,  and  in  all  cities  under  the  "  Akron 
In  city  diatricts  of  the  first  class,  the  board  of  education  can  an- 
idpate  the  income  of  taxes  for  building  purposes,  not  exceeding  two 
on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year,  by  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds,  and 
his  may  be  done  in  city  districts  of  the  second  class  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  without  limit  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  levied. 

Boards  of  education  in  all  districts — city,  village,  township,  and 
special— have  power  to  levy  an  annual  tax  for  school  and  sch9olhouse 
tmrposes,  not  exceeding  ttvf/r^  milU  on  the  dollar.    The  state  levy  re- 

Sub-district  directori?  in  townships  have,  as  heretofore,  the  right  to  fix 
the  wages  of  teachers,  but  such  wages  can  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
ttie  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  the  sub-district.  In  case  the 
uuount  a])portioned  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  directors,  they  can  appeal 
to  the  county  ommisaionera. 

Boards  of  education  may  cause  the  German  language  to  be  taught  in 
any  public  school,  and  such  instruction  is  required  when  demanded  by 
seventy -five  resident  free-holders,  representing  not  less  than /orly  pupils 
who  wish  and  intend  to  study  "  the  German  and  English  languages  to- 
gether ",  but  no  provision  ia  made  for  separate  German  schools-  All 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage— n  wise  provision. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  may  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  (o  that  for  which  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are 
elected — two  and  three  years  in  most  city  and  village  districts — but  the 
salary  fiided  can  not  be  "increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for 
which  the  appointment  is  made." 

If  any  board  of  education  shall  fail  to  certify  the  necessary  levies  for 
school  purposes,  or  to  provide  school  privileges  tor  all  the  youth  of 
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school  ftge  in  the  district,  or  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  eve 
school  at  least  six  months  io  the  year,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  coi 
missioners  to  perform  such  duties. 

The  annual  enumeration  is  to  emhrace  all  unmarried  youth  hetwe^ 
aic  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with  s  statement  of  the  number  t 
tween  sixteen  and  twenty -one.  The  former  school  age  was  from  five 
twenty-one,  though  children  under  six  were  not  admittiiil  to  the  schoi 
in  most  city  and  village  districts.  The  return  of  an  incorrect  enuniei 
tion  ia  made  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fines ;  and  wlienev 
the  State  School  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  number  of  enumf 
ated  youth  returned,  is  excessive  or  otherwise  incorrect,  be  isauthorin 
to  cause  the  enumeration  to  he  retaken  at  the  expense  of  the  district 

No  person  can  he  appointed  or  continue  a  school  examiner,  "  who, 
principal  or  teacher,  is  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  normal  schoc 
or  school  for  the  special  education  or  training  of  persons  for  tejuihera 
Does  this  apply  to  teachers  in  normal  institutes  ? 

The  hoard  of  education  of  each  city  district  of  the  fir^t  class  ma)'  a 
point  a  board  of  three,  sis,  or  nine  examiners,  with  power  to  /■j-aiiiine  t 
schools  and  all  applicants  tor  a  teacher's  certificate.  The  c 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services.  A  board  of  thret 
may  be  appointed  in  city  districts  of  the  second  class  and  in  village  di 
tricta  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  2500. 

City  boards  of  examiners  may  grant  certificates  valid  for  one,  two,  i 
three  years,  and  certificates  issued  by  county  examiners  are  valid  in  cil 
and  village  districts,  when  indorsed  by  the  president  and  secretary  ( 
the  board  of  examiners  of  such  districts. 

Kvery  person  applying  to  a  city  board  of  examiners  for  a  certificate 
required  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  to  he  set  apai't  as  a  city  teachers'  ii 
stitute  fund.  In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  and  in  village  distriel 
this  examination  tee  ia  to  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  for  the  usee 
the  county  institute,  except  when  the  teachers  of  several  such  diatricl 
unite  and  form  an  association  "  tor  the  professional  instruction  of  th 
teachers  of  grided  schools." 

The  teachers'  institute  fund  can  not  he  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an; 
institute  continued  less  than  four  days,  and  when  no  teachers'  institut 
is  held  within  two  years  in  any  county,  the  State  School  Coiiimiaaione 
is  autliorized  to  cause  such  an  institute  to  be  held,  and  to  use  tiie  iDsii 
tute  fund  to  pay  expenses. 

Boards  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  first  class  are  authorized!' 
hold  annually  a  teachers'  institute,  continuing  not  less  than  four  day! 
and  in  case  such  institute  is  not  held  in  any  school  year,  the  inKtitut 
fund  belonging  to  the  city  is  required  to  he  transferred  to  the  county  in 
stitute  fund,  and  the  city  teachers  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  tin 
county  institute.  Boards  of  education  of  city  districts  of  the  seconi 
class  and  village  and  special  districts  have  authority  tfl  appropriate  ihi 
Institute  fund  and  other  funds  under  their  control  to  the  support  of  ai 
union  institute  for  the  teachers  of  graded  schools,  and  they  may  perniii 
their  teachers  to  attend  such  institute  "tor  one  week  without  forfeitiin 
of  wages." 
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"  Sec.  117.  Any  teacher  in  any  public  school  is  hereby  authorized  to  dismiss 
the  school  under  his  or  her  charge  for  the  week  in  which  is  held  the  county  teach- 
ers^ institute  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  same^  and  such  teacher  shall  not 
forfeit  his  or  her  pay  for  such  week ;  provided,  such  teacher  shall  deposit 
with  the  clerk  of  of  the  board  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
stitute that  he  or  she  has  been  present  at  such  institute  for  not  less  than 
four  days ;  provided,  that  this  privilege  is  not  extended  to  teachers  in 
city  districts  of  the  first  class  without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion thereof,  and  that  no  union  or  graded  school  shall  be  dismissed  ex- 
cept when  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  such  schools  are  in  favor  of  such 
dismission."    Good. 

Teachers  are  authorized  to  dismiss  their  schools  without  loss  of  pay  on 
New  Year's  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas,  and  on  any  day  set 
apart  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  as  a  thanksgiving  or  fast  day. 

County  auditors  are  allowed  a  compensation  for  their  services  under 
the  school  law,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  annually  for  each  school  dis- 
trict. 

County  examiners  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  use  of  suitable  rooms 
in  which  to  conduct  examinations,  to  employ  a  janitor,  and  procure  fuel 
and  light,  the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  county  treasury. 

The  law  repeals  all  acts,  general  and  special,  relating  to  schools, 
EXCEPT  ^^  section  thirty-one  "  of  the  act  of  1853 — ^a  section  which  leaves 
thousands  of  colored  youth  without  any  school  advantages.  The  except- 
ing of  this  infamous  section  from  repeal,  without  embodying  it  in  the 
codified  law,  was  a  cowardly  act,  unworthy  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio.  We  are  charitable  enough  to  believe  that  many  who  voted  for  the 
bill,  were  not  aware  that  it  contained  this  provision.  More  on  this  point 
hereafter. 
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All  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Monthly  beginning  July,  1872, 

close  with  this  number.    A  prompt  renewal  will  secure  a  continuation 

of  its  monthly  visits. When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to 

receive  any  number  of  the  Monthly  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

We  have  published  a  small  edition  of  the  New  School  Law  in 

pamphlet  form,  and  will  send  a  copy  by  mail  to  any  address  for  10  cents ; 
three  copies  for  25  cents.  Every  teacher,  as  well  as  school  officer,  should 
have  a  copy. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  by  resolution  passed 

the  6th  of  May,  established  the  office  of  general  superintendent  of  the 
schools.  We  are  requested  to  announce  that  all  persons  desirous  of  ap- 
plying for  the  position,  should  address  W.  Waddle,  President  of  the 
Board. 
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Mrs.  John  Ogdbs  has  opened  a  Kindergarten  in  Columbiia,  wi 

encouraging  prospects  ot  success.  Mrs.  O.  has  spent  sojiio  time  in  Bostc 
mastering  the  principles  and  practice  of  Frcebel's  systeui,  and  it  is  h 
aim  to  establish  a  true  Kindei^rten. 

A  LIBERAL  Mend  of  Marietta  College  has  offered  to  give  S5O,O00 

increase  its  endowment,  on  condition  that  $200,000  shall  he  secured,  i 
eluding  the  $70,000  of  recent  gifts.  Additional  donations  to  the  amot 
ot  $80,000  will  make  available  this  very  generous  offer,  and  greatly  e 
large  the  facilities  of  the  college  for  usefulness. 

Prof.  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  tTniversity.  has  withdrai 

his  acceptance  of  a  professorship  in  the  Ohio  Agricultiind  College,  t 
endowment  of  his  present  chair  having  been  sufficiently  increased 

afford  him  an  adequate  salary. Six  of  the  present  teachers  in  t 

Pittsburg  High  School  are  from  Ohio,  and  Supt.  Luckey  was  once  a  si 
cessful  Buckeye  teacher. 

Mrs,  M.  C,  C.  Lane,  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  succesal 

teacher  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  sails  for  Europe  on  the  2lBt  of  Jui 
An  unusual  number  of  American  teachers  will  spend  their  summer  vac 
tion  in  Europe  this  year,  "Cooke's  Educational  Tour  to  Vienna"  aSbr 
ing  the  opportunity  to  make  the  entire  trip  at  an  expense  of  $400 
gold.  Those  interested  should  apply  to  Cook,  Son  &  Jenkins,  212  Bros 
way,  New  York. 

Supt,  A.  J.  Willouohby,  of  Westerville,  has  completed  his  pr 

posed  list  of  TWO  HUNDRED  subscribers!  This  is  the  largest  numb 
o£  subscribers  ever  secured  for  the  Monthlv  by  any  county  examiner 
one  year.  If  twenty  examiners  in  the  state  will  send  half  of  this  nw 
ber  in  the  next  twelve  months,  we  shall  be  able  to  report  a  larger  cire 
lation  than  the  Monthly  has  yet  reached.  We  are  lar;.'ely  indebted 
county  examiners  for  our  circulation  for  twelve  years  past.  Many  seca 
a  good  list  at  the  county  institute,  and  a  few  remember  the  Wosthly  ; 
each  examination.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  the  fine  institute  lit 
but  we  are  quite  as  much  helped  by  the  smaller  but  more  numerous  lis 
which  come  in  from  the  examinations. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  hi 

issued  a  circular  requesting  the  superintendents  of  gradi'd  ijcliools  in  tli 
state  to  bring  to  the  Put-in  Bay  meeting  for  exhibition  a  i/omplete  set ' 
the  examination  papers  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  grudes,  with  th 
qneetions  submitted.  The  papers  must  be  the  actual  manuscripts  u 
which  the  promotion  of  the  pupils  was  made,  and  all  of  the  papers  ( 
each  grade  or  class  must  be  included.  There  must  bo  no  omisaiim  < 
poor  papers.  The  papers  are  to  be  arranged  in  topics,  and  the  averag 
age  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  is  to  be  given.  The  papers  will  be  ei 
hibited  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  in  a  room  set  apart  fo 
the  purpose.  We  learn  that  the  superintendents  of  Cincinnati,  Cleve 
land,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  TiHin  have  already  signified  their  iutentioi 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee. 
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Ohio  and  Michigan  Tsachebs'  Associations. — ^The  following  is  the 
programme  of  exercises  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan 
Teachers'  Associations,  to  be  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  July  2d  and*3d,  1873 : 

Wednesday  A.M.,  July  2d, 

1.  Opening  exercises  at  9  o'clock — Miscellaneous  business. 

2.  Inaugural  Address,  by  Pres.  U.  T.  Curran,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

3.  "  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Public  Schools  ", 
by  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Venable's  paper,  opened  by  C.  L.  Hotze,  Cleve* 

land,  Ohio. 

Wednesday  P,M. 

1.  "  The  Philosophic  Study  of  Literature  ",  by  J.  B.  Angell,  President 
of  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

2.  Discussion  of  President  Angell's  Address,  opened  by  Daniel  B. 
Briggs,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Mich. 

3.  "Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools",  by  Arthur  Forbriger,  Supt.  oi  WAi 
Prawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

4.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Forbriger's  paper,  opened  by  John  Hancock, 
Supt.  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday  A.M.,  July  Sd, 

1.  "  The  Common  School  Historically  ",  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

2.  Discussion  of  Prof.  Putnam's  paper,  opened  by  Prof.  E.  Olney,  i 
Union,  Mich. 

3.  Annual  Address,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  Salem,  Mass. 

Thursday  P.M. 

1.  "  What  shall  constitute  a  Proper  Course  of  Instruction  and  Practice  _. 
for  Teachers  ",  by  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,                     ^f.^ 
Worthington,  0. 

2.  Discussion  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  Address,  opened  by  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop,  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

3.  "  Preparation  for  the  High  School ",  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  Grand 
Bapids,  Mich. 

4.  Discussion  of  Prof.  Strong's  paper,  opened  by  Duane  Doty,  Supt.  of 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich.;  followed  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Prin.  of  the  >• 
Columbus  High  School,  Ohio,  and  others.                                                                       ^    a 

5.  Election  of  Officers ;  Miscellaneous  Business ;  Adjournment. 

The  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Put-in  Bay,  in- 
cluding transfers  over  other  roads  and  steamboat  fare,  as  follows :  From 
Cincinnati,  $10.00;  from  Dayton,  $8.70;  from  Columbus,  $6.50.  The 
Cin.  San'y  &  Cleveland  B.B.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  from  principal 
stations  at  half -fare.    These  tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  30th  and  July  '^ 

1st,  and  will  be  good  for  ten  days.    The  Cin.  Ham.  &  Dayton  and  Day-  ' 

ton  &  Mich.  B.R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates  from  the 
15th  of  June.    The  Hocking  Valley  R.R.  will  give  free  return  tickets  to 
those  who  pay  full  fare  in  goin^  to  the  meeting.    It  is  expected,  that 
12* 
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several  otter  roads  will  make  favorable  arrangemeBts,  which   will 
announced  in  the  July  nuniber. 

The  Put-In  Bay  House  and  the  Beebe  House,  two  large  hotela  on  1 
island,  will  each  entertain  the  memhere  of  the  AssociationB  (those  ho 
ing  certificates  of  membership)  at  S2.00  a  day, 

Fremont. — The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  Bcho 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  school  year,  was  1,003  ;  the  av 
^e  monthly  enrollment,  883;  the  average  weekly  enrollment,  759;  a 
the  average  daily  attendance,  665.  The  daily  attendance  was  80  per  c 
of  the  monthly  enrollment  and  88  per  cent  of  the  weekly.  The  pre» 
year's  work  ia  characteriaed  by  increased  attention  to  langiiaj^'e  culti 
as  distinguished  from  technical  grammar,  and  by  special  attention 
drawing,  which  alternates  with  writing.  English  literature  iias  tak 
the  place  of  mental  and  moral  science  in  the  high  school.  Monthly  1 
aroinationa  were  substituted  for  the  daily  recitation  record  three  ye 
1^0,  and  the  plan  continues  to  give  satisfaction.  Supt.  Ros?  has  h 
charge  of  the  schools  some  ten  years,  and  he  has  done  a  good  wo 
There  has  been  steady  and  healthy  progress  from  the  first. 

CiHCLBViLLB. — 8upt.  Smart's  report  for  the  month  ending  Ma;  1 
shows  an  enrollment  of  997  pupils;  an  average  weekly  enrollment 
887 ;  and  an  averse  daily  attendance  of  835.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled  '. 
were  over  fitieen  years  of  age,  and  194  were  under  eight.  Number 
visits  to  the  schools  by  strangers  was  22;  by  patrons,  9.  The  rejw 
earnestly  urges  parents  to  visit  the  schools,  and  learn  something  of  thi 
real  workings  by  actually  observing  the  methods  of  instruction,  govei 
ment,  and  training,  which  arc  employed.  The  plan  of  sendinj; neci 
reports  to  parents  has  been  adopted,  that  parents  may  know  sometbi 
of  what  their  children  are  doing. 

Bbidoeport. — The  second  term  of  the  public  schools  closed  with 
examination  of  all  the  classes  by  Supt.  Taylor,  which  required  twe! 
days.  The  whole  number  of  answers  required  of  the  pupils  was  6,41 
of  which  over  5,000,  or  about  80  per  cent  were  correct,  Tjie  examii 
tions  were  both  oral  and  written.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  f 
rolled  in  the  term  was  336,  with  an  average  attendance  ot  90  per  cent 
the  weekly  enrollment. 

South  Chablbbton. — Sapt.  De  I«y  reports  that  hia  annual  exainli 
tiona  were  well  attended  by  parents  and  other  friends  of  the  schools,  <r 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  exercises.  A  class  of  twelve  will  co: 
plete  the  course  of  study  next  year.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  t 
schools  Were  never  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present. 

Clermont  County  .--The  county  institut*  will  hold  it  next  annual  s 
sion  in  Felicity,  opening  July  28th,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  Tbei 
struction  will  be  given  by  School  Commissioner  Harvey,  anil  Siiperi 
tendents  John  Hancock,  W.  Watkins,  and  R.  B.  Marsh,  assisted  by  a  d 
corps  of  home  teachers.  The  institute  committee  invites  the  teack 
of  other  counties  to  attend  the  session. 
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Hamilton  County. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  county  teacheis 
association,  held  April  12,  an  instructive  and  valuable  paper  on  drawing 
in  public  schools,  presented  by  Arthur  Forbriger,  of  Cincinnati,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Shall  we  have  County  Super- 
vision? "  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hancock,  Osborn,  Johnson,  Knight, 
and  Glauque.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  %h(xll  have  county  supervis- 
ion in  Ohio,  but  we  do  know  that  we  should  have  it.  Miss  May  hew,  of 
Springdale,  read  an  interesting  essay,  a  quartette  was  sung,  and  the  asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in  June. 

John  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  can  be  engaged  to  give  institute  in- 


struction in  July  and  August  in  reading  and  elocution,  and  for  evening 

entertainments. Supt.  8.  Findley,  of  Akron,  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of 

Columbus,  will  devote  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation  to  institute  work. 

John  Holmes,  of  South  Charleston,  0.,  wishes  to  secure  institute 

work  in  July  and  August. 

OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

>■    Labge  public  meetings  have  recently  been  held  in  Brooklyn,  N. 

\  Y.,  demanding  an  educational  reform.  The  city  has  no  training  schools 
f  for  teachers,  and  is  destitute  of  proper  facilities  for  higher  education. 
.  Thomas  W.  Field  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools. 


( 


u.  • 


The  faculty  of  Harvard  University  has  made  arrangements  for 

three  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  to  be  given  during  the  coming  summer  vacation  of  the  schools. 
The  instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

Prop.  Agassiz  has  established  a  "  Summer  School  of  Natural  His- 
tory "  on  Penikese  Island,  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
who  has  donated  it  for  the  purpose,  with  $50,000  in  cash,  as  the  nucleus 
for  an  endowment  fund.  The  school  is  for  teachers  and  persons  fitting 
themselves  for  teaching,  and  will  open  in  July  next.  It  is  for  both  sexes, 
and  no  charges  will  be  made  for  tuition. 

• The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  requested  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  make  such  investigations  and  inquiries  as  he  may  deem 
proper  in  relation  to  compulsory  education,  and  report  the  remilt,  with  |    L] 

such  recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit,  to  the  next  legislature.    Supt.  i    % 

Fallows  announces  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  report  as  com- 
plete as  may  be,  and  he  asks  for  suggestions  and  information  bearing  on  i^ 
the  subject. 


'^ 


Pkof.  David  Murbay,  of  Rutger  College,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 

Superintendent  of  Education  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  has 

Bailed  for*Yeddo  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office*    His  commission  ,    fi} 

states  that  he  is  to  have  "  full  charge  of  all  affairs  connected  with  schools  1    1^ 

and  colleges  in  the  Empire  of  Japan  "  for  the  term  of  three  years.    His 

salary  is  $10,000  a  year  in  gold.    It  was  generally  expected  that  this 

position  would  be  filled  by  Secretary  Northrop,  of  Connecticut*- 
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!  Chase  died  in  New  York  City,  uf  apoplexy,  M 
7th,  in  the  sixty-eixth  year  of  hia  age.  He  began  his  active  life  a 
teacher  in  Washington  City,  where  he  formed  arriuaintanoes  and 
ceived  itnpreBsiona  which  gave  direction  to  hia  future  noble  career. 
leaves  the  record  of  a  succeseful  and  spotless  life  as  an  inspiration  to  t 
young  men  of  the  country. 

JouN  Stoaht  Mill  died  in  Avignon,  FranCR,  on  the  9th  of  May, 

the  eiity-Heventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not  only  a  profound  thinl 
and  scholar,  but  he  also  poBHessed,  in  lai^e  measure,  gond  Anglo-Sai 
cororaon-sense.  Hia  principal  works  are  his  treatises  on  Logic,  Politi 
Economy,  Liberty,  Subjection  of  Woman,  and  his  criticism  of  Sir  \\ 
liam  Hamilton's  Philosophy — the  last  being  in  the  opinion  of  some  . 
greatest  work. 

Dr.  William  H.  McGuffby,  the  distinguielieiJ  scholar,  teach 

and  author,  died  at  his  home  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  4th,  aged  a 
enty-three  years.  Hia  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  backwoods  farm 
Trumbull  county,  O.,  and  at  eighteen  he  borrowed  books,  and  began  I 
preparation  for  college,  walking  several  miles  to  recite  to  a  minister 
friend,  and  supporting  himself  by  teaching.  He  graduated  at  Washii 
ton  College,  Pa.,  in  1S25,  and  was  immediately  appointcil  professor  of  I 
Ancient  l4ingu^es  in  Miami  University,  O.,  and  in  ]8:i2  was  transfer! 
to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  was  president  of  the  Cineinn 
College  from  1806  to  1839,  and  of  the  Ohio  University  from  1839  to  18 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Econoi 
In  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  he  filled  until  his  death.  1 
McGuffey  is  most  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Eclectic  Serief 
Readers  ",  whose  extensive  use  and  long  popularity  are  unparalleled 
the  history  of  school  books.  For  years  the  annual  sales  of  McGulfe; 
Readers  have  averaged  more  than  a  millioa  dollars,  lie  had  a  work 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  under  revision  when  lio  \sm,  stricken  do^ 
with  the  disease  which  proved  fatal.    His  death  is  widely  lamented. 

Tknnkssbb. — The  new  school  law,  recently  enacted  by  the  Legislatn 
has  caused  much  rejoicing  among  the  friends  of  universal  education. 
provides  for  a  state  superintendent  and  county  superintendents — t 
former  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  latter  by  the  couii 
courts— *nd  district  achool  directors,  three  in  each  district,  to  be  elect 
by  the  people.  The  duties  of  all  these  offlcera  are  clearly  and  well  ( 
fined.  The  permanent  school  fund,  which,  with  the  accrued  interest,  n( 
amounts  to  $2,512,500,  is  made  an  irreducible  school  fund,  bearing  iiitei< 
at  six  percent,  which  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  public  schools.  T 
law  also  provides  for  a  state  school  tax  of  -one  mil!  m\  the  dolliir,  a  po 
tax  of  one  dollar,  and  a  tax  of  two  dollars  each  on  liiij-i*.  The  schix 
are  to  be  free  to  all  resident  yonth  between  six  and  ciyluecn  years  of  af 
Hon.  John  M.  Fleming  lias  been  appointed  Stat*  superintendent. 

Indiana. — The  new  county  superintendency  law  fixes  the  salary  of  tl 
superintendent  at  /our  dollars  a  day— «  serious  mistake,  wtich  it 
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ioped  the  next  General  Assembly  may  correct.  The  efficient  administra- 
tiotf  of  the  system  the  first  two  years  wifl  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
such  action.  An  amendment  to  the  school  law  establishes  the  township 
system,  with  three  school  trustees,  and  the  county  superintendent  and 
the  school  trustees  of  the  townships  and  of  the  town  and  city  districts 
in  each  county  constitute  a  county  board  of  education,  whose  chief  duty 
is  to  determine  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools — a  provision  de- 
signed to  secure  a  uniformity  in  each  county.  A  text-book  adopted  by 
the  county  board,  can  not  be  changed  within  three  years,  except  by  a 

v/-w^|  all  the  members. ^The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  is 

^  .from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 

Qal  School,  at  Terre  Haute,  is  increased  from  $10,000  to  $15,000, 

j^  D  additional  for  contingent  expenses.    The  school  is  reported 

^  very  prosperous  condition. The  State  Board  of  Education 

d  to  conduct  four  State  Normal  Institutes  this  summer,  and  it 
^tion  to  make  them  as  nearly  models  of  true  institute  work  as 

This  is  an  excellent  movement. Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  for  ten 

superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Vincennes,  and  one 
t«  tue  leaaing  teachers  of  the  state,  died  of  consumption  early  in  March. 
K.  A.  Townsend  has  been  appointed  his  successor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500. 
^The  public  schools  of  Evansville  have  more  than  doubled  their  en- 
rollment in  five  years,  and  the  number  of  teachers  has  increased  from 
36  to  85.  Six  new  buildings,  with  thirty -eight  schoolrooms,  have  been 
erected.    The  character  of  the  schools  has  also  been  greatly  improved, 

^The  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne  for  the  term 

ending  March  28th,  was  1,077,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  843. 
The  number  of  pupils  over  fifteen  years  of  age  was  149.  The  board  has 
recently  published  a  course  of  science  lessons,  and  also  a  course  of  laii- 

guage  lessons,  both  carefully  arranged  by  Supt.  Smart. ^The  board  of 

education  of  Indianapolis  proposes  to  erect  four  new  school  buildings 
this  year,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 

National  Educational  Association. — The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  days  of  August,  1873.  The  meeting  will  open  on  Tuesday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M.  The  morning  and  evening  of  each  day  will  be  occupied  by 
the  General  Association,  and  the  afternoon  by  the  four  Departments. 

An  incomplete  circular,  issued  by  President  Northrop  and  Secretary 
White,  announces  that  no  time  will  be  spared  for  elocutionary  or  musi- 
cal entertainments,  and  that  the  papers  introducing  the  several  topics  are 
expected  not  to  occupy  more  than  twenty -five  to  thirty  minutes  each,  to 
afford  time  for  their  thorough  discussion.    As  an  Educational  Confer-  ^t 

ence,  the  meeting  should  invite  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  repre-  ■<' 

sentative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  need  of  condensa-  ft& 

tion  and  brevity  is  commended  to  all  who  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  i^ 

The  exercises  of  the  General  Association  will  include  addresses  and  iv. 

papers  by  President  McCosh,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  ;  President 
Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  ;  President  Jackson,  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  ;  John  !\ 
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Hancock,  Supt.  Schools,  Cincinnati ;  President  White,  ot  Cornell  TJc 
versity ;  E,  E.  White,  ot  Ohio ;  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Atherton,  of  Ru^ 
College,  N.  J. 

The  exercisea  of  the  Normal  Department  will  include  papers  by  Prei 
dent  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University  ;  John  W.  Dickinso 
Principal  ot  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. ;  Miss  Delia 
I^throp,  Principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Training  School,  and  the  discussii 
ot  several  important  topics.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  ai 
Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technolofry,  will  prese 
papers  in  the  Department  ot  Higher  Instruction.  The  exercises  of  t! 
Elementary  J>epartment  and  the  Department  of  Superintendence  a 
not  yet  announced.  ' 

We  hope  to  publish  the  complete  programme  in  our  July  numbi 
with  railroad  and  hotel  arrangementa.  Free  return  tickets  are  promiei 
by  the  New  York  &  Erie  and  the  other  roads  centering  in  Etmira. 


BOOK    NO  TJCES. 

Thk  CoNSTiTCTiON  OP  THB  Unitbd  Statbs;  With  a  Concordance  ai 
ClfissiBed  Index,  and  Questions  for  Educational  Purposes.  By  Ch&bl 
W.  Stbabns,  M.D.    New  York;  Mason,  £aker  &  Pratt. 

This  work  contains  (1)  the  Constitution,  in  clear,  open  type;  (2) 
classified  index,  in  which  its  provisions  are  arranged  nnder  twelve  ge 
eral  topics,  making  them  a  self-explaining  commentary  ;  (:<)  a  comple 
concordance,  with  every  word  in  the  Constitution ;  and  (4)  some  twel' 
pages  ot  excellent  questiona  for  examination  and  review.  This  bri 
analysis  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  fir^t 
its  kind,  but  that  it  is  admirahly  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  o< 
high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  where  the  fundamental  law  of  tt 
nation  should  be  thoroughly  studied.  Its  convenience  as  a  book  of  re 
erence  has  been  tested  by  hundreds  ot  persons  engaged  in  legal  an 
other  professional  pursuits.    Its  utility  insures  its  success. 


The  system  of  map-drawing  presented  in  this  work  is  substantially  tb 
same  as  that  first  published  by  the  authors  in  1866.  The  jHipil  is  assiste 
by  a  geometrical  diagram,  so  constructed  as  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  iio: 
sible  with  the  boundaries  ot  the  map  to  he  drawn,  and  yet  so  simpl 
that  it  can  be  readily  constructed  and  easily  remembered.  We  are  n( 
competent  to  decide  respecting  the  merits  ot  this  method,  having  nevf 
tested  it,  but  its  advantages  in  drawing  the  continents  are  quite  eviden 
In  drawing  the  states  and  other  political  divisions,  we  should  prefer  t 
use  the  lines  ot  latitude  and  longitude.  The  work  contains  diagraiw 
with  full  directions  for  drawing  the  maps,  and  questions  tor  testing  th 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  the  map  and  also  ot  the  topography  o 
the  country  represented.  It  ia  handsomely  published,  which  is  true  a 
all  the  works  recently  issued  by  this  house. 
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Amekican  Text-Books  of  Art  Education.  First  Series:  Free-Hand 
Outline  Drawing.  In  Six  Numbers.  By  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  for  Massacnusetts.  Bpston :  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  five  series  of  Drawing  Books  which  Prof.  Smith  is 
preparing  for  the  use  of  American  schools.  The  second  series  will  pre-  ^ 
sent  **  Model  and  Object  Drawing " ;  the  third,  "  Plane  Geometrical 
Drawing";  the  fourth,  "Perspective  Drawing";  and  the  fifth,  "Me- 
chanical Projection  and  Drawing."  The  series  of  "  Free-Hand  Drawing  *' 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  system.  We  can  not  better  describe  this  series 
than  by  quoting  the  publishers'  statement,  as  follows : 

'*  From  the  placing  of  pointa  and  division  of  right  lines  into  equal  and  ungual  parts,  thtf 
pupil  Is  carried  through  every  phase  of  delineation,— the  names,  character,  and  shapes  of  an- 
gles, triangles,  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  curves  of  general  occurrence  in  art  and  nature,— up  to 
the  fbrma  of  ofct)ects  of  ornament  and  natural  shapes.  The  most  graceftil  contours  In  modem 
and  ancient  pottery,  historical  ornament,  original  design,  and  natural  foliage  are  selected  as 
the  subjects  by  which  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  pupU  whilst  he  is  acquiring  skUl  in  drawing. 
Every  variety  of  exercise  is  introduced,— copying  the  same  size,  enlarging  and  reducing  flrom 
given  examples,  repetition  of  forms,  designing  of  new  combinations.  Inventive  dra^ng,  etc, 
etc,  and  the  directions  to  the  pupil  are  terse  and  exhaustive ;  at  the  same  time  the  artistic  Ibc- 
nlties  are  sometimes  appealed  to  by  exercises  which  are  only  generally  described." 

We  are  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  method  of  teaching  drawing  embodied  in  these  books.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  it  with  care,  and*  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
practically  testing  it.  We  know  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  wide  and  suc- 
cessful experience,  and  the  lessons  seem  to  be  admirably  arranged.  The 
feature  of  printing  the  directions  in  connection  with  each  exercise  has 
been  tested  in  wjiting  books,  and  has  been  found  helpful  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Such  helps  are  certainly  more  needed  in  drawing  books.  We 
commend  this  series  to  the  examination  of  all  persons  engaged  in  teach- 
ing drawing. 

Getting  on  in  the  World  ;  or.  Hints  on  Success  in  Life.  By  William 
Mathews,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
L^niversity  of  Chicago.    Fifth  Edition.    Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  this  book  has  reached  its  fifth  edition  since 
December  last.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  that  deals  with  the  practical 
duties  of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ennoble  and  beautify  them.  It  is 
replete  with  wise  suggestion  and  good  counsel,  but  is  remarkably  free  of 
didactic  dryness  and  dull  common-place.  The  style  is  fresh,  attractive, 
stimulating.    Many  of  the  paragraphs  are  charming  pictures.    The  book  |    \\ 

ought  to  be  read  by  every  young  person  who  has  the  least  aspiration  to 
meet  life's  duties  nobly  and  successfully.    There  is  too  much  haste  to  be  ,    : 

rich,  too  mnch  sighing  for  great  opportunities,  too  much  waiting  for 
good  luck.    The  young  need  to  learn  that,  as  a  rule,  success  in  life  is  ■•, 

earned. 


'■!. 


The  North  American  Review  for  April  contains  the  following  able 

articles:  1.  The  New  German  School  of  Music.  2.  Evolution  of  Self- 
Consciousness.  3.  Theophile  Gautier.  4.  The  Indian  Question.  5. 
Herder.    6.   Critical  Notices.    The  number  fully  sustains  the  high  char-  f  * 

acter  of  this  old  quarterly.  If  is  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
BoBton,  at  $6.00  a  year  or  $1.50  a  number.  M' 
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Thb  iSanilartdrt  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  publish 

by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  Its  design  is  to  present  the  rcsiiita 
the  various  inquiries  made  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  tho  exp 
tationsof  human  life.  The  first  number  (April)  contains  several  vf 
valuable  papers,  including  "  The  New  York  Quarantine  Esi.ablishmen 
•  by  the  editor,  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  and  "School  Poisoning" 
Dr.  C.  H.  Janes,  City  Sanitary  Inspector.  The  magazine  is  handsomi 
published.    Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year. 

Thb  National  School  Festival  is  now  published  by  HutcbinB&  H 

ton.  East  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  edited  by  T.  A,  Hutchins  and  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Slode,  which  is  a  guaranty  that  its  character  will  be  fully  sustaim 
The  next  volume,  which  begins  with  the  July  number,  wil!  contaii 
Gold  Water  Temple  department.  /The  Fe»tival  is  publiehed  quarterly, 
75  cents  a  year, 

The  Educaiioniit  is  a  new  educational  journal,  edited  and  publish 

by  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  issu 
in  quarto  form,  sixteen  pages,  double-column,  at  $1.00  a  year.  It 
ceives  the  aubacription  list  of  the  Public  School  Advocate,  which  is  bi 
pended.  The  first  number  (April)  is  an  assurance  tliat  The  Education 
will  be  a  live,  progressive,  and  independent  journal. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Good  Mobam  and  Gkhtlk  Manmbhb,    For  Schools  and  Families.    I 

Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.M.     Cincinnati  and  New  York:   Wilson,  Hinfcle 

Co.    Price,  $1.25. 
CicEBo  DB  Ofpiciis.  LiBRi  Tres.    With  Explanatory  Notes.    By  E. 

Crowell,  A.M.    Philadelphia;  Eldredge  &  Bro.    Price,  Sl-.V). 
Tables  op  Latin  Suffixes.     With  Illustrative  Examples.     Ey  Amos 

Currier.     Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 
COLUHBtiH,  Ohio:  Its  History,  Resources,  and  Progress.    With  Niiuiero 

Illustration  a.     By  Jacob  H.  Studer.     Columbus:   Jafob  II.  Studi 

Price,  extra  binding,  $2.50 ;  cloth,  $1.50. 
Burns'  Phonic  Shorthand,  for  Schools,  Bnsineas  Writing,  and  Eepo 

ing.     By  ELiza  Boardman  Burns,  Editor  of  the  Aiaericu.n  Journal 

Phonography.     New  York  :  Bums  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00, 
Phonic  Shorthand. — Chart  I.     By  Eliza  B.  Burns.     New  York :   Bunifl 

Co.     Price,  heavy  paper,  50  cts.  ;  mounted  and  varnislii'il,  ?l..jO. 
American  Test-Book  of  Art  Education.    A  New  and  I'luuplote  Seri 

of  Drawing  Books  for  Use  in  Schools.     Free-Hand  Dr^iuint;.     In  S 

Numbers.     By  Walter  Smith.    Boston :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.   Prii 

15  cts.  each. 
Thirtv-Six:th  Anndal  Report  op  the  Board  of  Educatiov  op  Mawacb 

SETTS.    Bound  Volume.    Pp.  346.    Joseph  White,  Secretary.    Bosto; 

State  Printers. 
Thsbb  Favorite  Trios,  for  Male  or  Female  Voices,  with  Piano  Accol 

paniment.     Dayton,  O. :  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.     Price,  30  cts. 


H.  H.  H.  Hunter's  Helps  to  History,  or  Historic  Cards.  Twen 
Games  sent  by  mail  for  75  cts.  Address  D.  Ecklbv  IIun'i'er,  Frinc 
ton,  Indiana.    Jli^See  advertisement  in  April  number  of  this  joums 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN— WHAT  IS  IT? 

A  Kindergarten  is  an  institution  of  which  people  in  general 
hear  much  and  know  but  little.  That  the  word  means  literally 
children's  garden,  and  signifies  some  strange,  foreign  method 
of  instructing  children  by  turning  study  into  play,  is  the 
utmost  that  the  public  gathers  concerning  it  from  the  literature 
of  the  day.  Some  prejudice,  even,  attaches  to  thi^i^^new  system 
where  it  is  but  vaguely  understood;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  real  work,  delightful  to  the  childish  tem- 
perament, but  questionable  as  a  means  of  instilling  into  it  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  People  who  entertain  the  notion  that 
a  childhood,  to  be  profitably  spent,  must  be  subjected  to  daily 
repression  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  take  its  revenges 
in  lawless  hilarities  when  once  out  of  doors,  distr^ist  the  new- 
fangled ideas  that  would  seek  only  to  develop,  and  not  to  oppose, 
the  natural  tastes.  They  recall  with  satisfaction  their  own 
early  school  days,  when  they  passed  their  time  mostly  in  dull 
inaction  upon  hard  seats,  enlivened  now  and  then  by  a  recita- 
tion, which  consisted  in  standing  at  the  teacher's  knee,  in 
great  discomfort  of  mind  and  body,  and  drawling  out  the  names 
of  certain  printed  figures  called  letters,  to  which  an  awful  pen- 
knife directed  their  eye.  School  appeared  to  them  then  as  a 
place  of  penance  from  which  their  souls  revolted,  but  to  which 
they  were  driven  merely  because  it  seemed  the  thing  most  con- 
trary to  their  wishes ;  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  they  be- 
lieve it  should  ever  wear  to  the  infantine  mind. 
13 
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But  a  pedagogue  has  risen  in  these  latter  days  who  inai 
that  this  process  is  wholly  wrong ;  that  it  aims  to  train  01 
one  portion  of  our  nature,  and  does  that  hut  poorly,  and  tl 
its  methods  are  calculated  to  disgust  a  child  with  learning 
the  very  start.  Rousseau,  indeed,  had  uttered  the  same  p 
test  long  before,  vehemently,  and  with  many  fierce  denunc 
tions  of  the  follies  of  his  age.  The  world  listened,  admit 
that  he  was  more  than  half  right,  but  lauglied  at  his  glorii 
chimeras,  and  still  kept  its  tender  youth  bent  over  their  prim 
and  pothooks.  Pestalozzi  listened, and,  following  his  bold  le 
reduced  to  successful  practice  many  of  the  principles  thus 
clared.  But  there  was  much  for  him  to  perform ;  he  could  o 
fine  himself  to  no  one  period  of  life.  Friedrich  Froebel 
younger  man  than  he,  and  at  one  time  his  pupil,  realizing  tl 
the  bent  of  the  mind  and  character  is  given  in  the  earli 
years,  set  himself  the  task  of  evolving  a  course  of  training 
the  youngest  minds.  He  spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  the  1 
tures  of  children,  and  the  best  means  of  training  their  var: 
faculties ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1862,  he  had  pori'ected  a  systi 
full  and  harmonious,  and  had  thoroughly  tested  its  efficieni 
It  is  this  which  is  now  claiming  the  attention  of  parents  a 
instructors  under  the  name  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  iirsfc^tage  of  education  is  all  that  it  aims  to  affect ;  wi 
later  work  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  must  not,  thnrefore,  be  a 
founded  with  object  lessons,  .which  are  deservedly  gaining 
place  in  all  schools,  even  the  highest.     The  latter  are  an  01 

■  growth  of  the  same  principles  upon  which  the  Kindergarten 
founded,  but  they  are  disjointed  exercises  that  may  be  graft 
upon  any  process  of  study,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instruct( 
the  former  is  a  system  complete  in  itself,  that  makes  no  co 
promise  with  the  old  practices,  hut  sets  them  utterly  at  naugl 
and  assumes  the  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  mind,  during  t 
first  years  at  school. 

That  it  is  entirely  unlike  our  present  method  of  teachii 

-  the  elements  of  education  will  be  evident  from  <i  few  stal 
ments:     And  first,  while  our  public  schools  are  commonly  f< 

'  hidden  by  law  to  receive  pupils  younger  than  four  or  five  yea 
of  age,  the  Kindergarten  system  makes  it  desiiable,  and  almo 
necessary,  that  pupils  should  be  entered  at  the  age  of  tbri 
years,  and  often  they  are  admitted  even  younger  than  that,  i 
the  age  of  seven  they  have  completed  the  insti'uction  of  tl 
Kindergarten  proper,  and  are  ready  to  pass  on  to  higher  schoo] 
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Second.  Although  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  four  consecutive  years,  he  is  not  taught  his  letters 
there,  and  has  no  nee^i  to  use  them,  as  he  never  sees  a  printed 
book  in  the  hands  of  teachers  or  scholars  during  the  time.  As 
'  a  special  favor  to  parents,  he  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  learn 
the  alphabet  and  simple  reading,  just  before  he  leaves,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  education  that  awaits  him  elsewhere,  but  this 
forms  no  part  of  the  Kindergarten  system  itself. 

Third.  In  the  place  of  text-books,  he  has  a  great  variety  of 
materials  given  him  to  work  with ;  and  from  these,  used  with 
care  and  method,  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  he  learns  not  i| 

only  the  elements  of  many  branches  of  study  now  taught  in 
our  higher  schools,  but  also  the  first  steps  in  several  trades  and 
artistic  pursuits.  Of  these  materials  and  the  mode  of  their  use 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 

Fourth.  Our  present  schools  seek  to  repress  all  activity  in 
young  children  during  school  hours,  keeping  them  to  desk  and 
chair  during  the  whole  session,  except  at  recess,  and  forbidding 
freedom  of  movement  as  detrimental  to  their  progress  ;  but  this 
system  recognizes  the  natural  love  of  activity  in  children  as 
,  good,  and  essential  to  their  health  and  well-being.  Instead  of 
repressing,  it  endeavors  to  turn  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  ';i] 

make  of  it  one  of  the  chief  agents  for  the  instruction  of  its  .  I ; 

pupils. 

Fifth.   In  all  its  exercises,  it  aims  especially  to  train  the  eye  '  !  ^ 

as  a  means  of  informing  the  brain,  and  to  endow  it,  early  in 
life,  with  the  power  and  habit  of  close  observation  upon  objects 
that  come  before  it;  for  it  holds  this  to  be  the  principal  source 
from  which  knowledge  is  obtained,  whether  it  be  from  the 
life  around  us,  or  from  an  accurate  study  of  the  printed  page. 

Sixth.  While  the  eye  is  trained  to  nice  discrimination,  the 
hand  is  practiced  in  many  dexterous  employments,  that  it  may 
be  fitted  to  manipulate  different  materials  with  accuracy  and 
ease.  The  Kindergarten  recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
insists  that  its  pupils  shall  not  only  know  but  do,  that  not  only 
their  receptive  but  their  constructive  faculties  shall  be  taught 
and  developed.  It  holds  that  the  present  mode  of  conveying 
instruction  tends  to  enervate  and  to  undervalue  the  physical 
powers,  to  induce  laziness  of  body,  and  to  disjoin  two  things 
which  should  always  be  united — thinking  and  acting. 

Seventh.  It  encourages  children  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, and  to  see  and  verify  whatever  the  teacher  tells  them  to 
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be  true.  When  s.  statement  is  made  concerning  any  object,  t 
object,  if  it  be  possible,  is  placed  before  them,  that  they  m 
fully  comprehend  and  believe.  The  m^e  memorizing  of  fa( 
which  other  people  have  discovered,  is  ret^arded  as  tendi 
toward  servility  of  mind  and  a  lack  of  self-reliance,  and  is  cc 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  its  teaching.  The  time  has  not  j 
arrived  for  the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  past  lalx 
and  the  accumulated  thought  of  mankind, 
-  Eighth.  It  believes  a  love  of  beauty  to  be  native  to  all,  a 
a  Bouree  of  great  happiness  and  culture,  if  rightly  trained;  a 
in  all  its  occupations  the  development  of  this  is  made  one 
its  chief  purposes.  The  harmony  of  colors  and  .the  charm 
their  contrasts,  the  symmetry  and  grace  of  form,  about  whi 
so  many  adalts  are  now  lamentably  ignorant,  are  taught  in 
way  never  to  be  forgotten. 

These,  as  far  as  we  understand  and  can  state  them  in  hri 
are  the  striking  peculiarities  of  this  new  system.  We  mig 
speak  of  many  other  features,  but  these  are  autticient  to  prn 
that  here  is  something  original,  at  least,  in  its  conception,  a 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  all  our  old  processes  of  inducti 
children  into  knowledge  by  means  of  the  A  B  C's  and  the  spe 
ing  book. 

Let  us  consider  more  minutely  the  means  and  the  materii 
by  which  its  lessons  are  conveyed.  We  will  enter  one  of  : 
schoolrooms,  and  observe  the  pupils  at  their  work.  And,  fir 
we  may  remark  that  a  Kindergarten  is  not  commonly  a  gard 
at  all,  though  Froebel  would  make  this  a  part  of  his  plan,  b 
a  large  room,  one  portion  of  which  is  tilled  with  small  des 
and  the  other  left  empty  for  plays.  We  find  the  little  schols 
at  their  desks,  with  a  square  piece  of  white  paper  lying  befc 
them.  They  are  beginning  their  lesson  in  Geometry,  thou| 
they  probably  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that  word,  and  on 
call  it  folding  paper.  The  teacher,  standing  before  them,  qui 
tions  them  about  the  shape  of  this  square,  about  its  lines  ai 
its  angles,  and  afterward  directs  them  to  place  it  with  a  si 
toward  them,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  to  fold, 
may  he,  the  right  lower  corner  over  the  left  upper  corner.  SI 
watches  to  see  that  each  one  does  this  exactly,  and  without  c 
rect  assistance.  Then  they  are  asked  about  the  triangle  thi 
have  thus  formed,  the  number  of  its  sides  ami  angles,  and  whi 
kinds  of  angles  are  found  in  its  different  corners.  They  op 
the  papers  again,  and  observe  how  many  triangles  were  mai 
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by  the  creased  line,  and  how  this  line  divided  the  whole  space 
and  two  of  the  angles.  The  square  is  folded  also  with  side 
against  side,  making  two  oblongs,  and  the  changes  thus  made 
are  noted.  Other  foldings  into  smaller  squares  succeed,  giving 
rise  to  repeated  questions  and  answers.  Finally,  the  children 
are  allowed  to  piake  of  the  paper,  now  creased  in  many  regular 
lines,  any  fanciful  object  they  choose,  and  each  one  constructs 
for  himself  a  table,  a  box,  a  bird,  or  a  house.  This  finishes  the 
exercise,  and  they  rise  for  a  play.  There  are  many  of  these 
plays,  pretty  little  inventions,  such  as  only  a  German  mind 
could  conceive,  and  in  them  the  pupils  usually  sing  together, 
either  in  German  or  English,  tossing  a  ball,  perhaps,  and  count- 
ing ;  or  they  run  and  skip,  or  depart  on  imaginary  travels  and 
return  to  relate  their  adventures. 

This  over,  they  begin  another  exercise  at  the  desk.  If  it  is 
Arithmetic,  the  announcement  is  hailed  with  great  glee,  for  it 
is  their  favorite  study.  They  count  tiny  wooden  sticks,  that 
are  given  to  them  tied  up  in  bundles  of  ten,  and  from  their  ex- 
periments with  them  they  learn  the  four  elementary  rules. 
Boxes  of  cubesj  divided  in  various  ways,  form  part  of  their  ma- 
terials, and  show  them  the  relations  of  solids.  With  two 
squares  of  colored  paper  cut  into  fine  slits  they  weave  many 
beautiful  patterns;  on  perforated  card-board,  with  bright  worst- 
eds, both  boys  and  girls  learn  to  sew  and  to  embroider ;  they 
draw  simple  lines,  and  prick  the  outlines  of  pictures  on  blank 
paper,  and,  in  clay,  they  model  simple  forms.  But  space  would 
fail  us  to  describe  the  varied  means  by  which  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  the  children  are  kept  alert  and  interested,  and  their 
bodies  unwearied  and  active,  while  they  are  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  so  many  pursuits.  All  seem  happy  in  their  work  and 
courteous  to  each  other,  and,  in  their  games,  full  of  fun  and 
spirit,  properly  controlled.    There  is  no  unnecessary  noise ;  no  ^\ 

one  speaks  without  permission,  but  all  inquiries  are  encour- 
aged and  patiently  answered.  It  is  only  the  forenoon  that  is  >; 
thus  spent ;  in  the  afternoon  they  are  free  at  home.  School  is  a 
pleasure  to  these  pupils  and  not  a  torment,  and  great  and  unu- 
sual must  be  the  attraction  which  can  induce  them  to  stay 
away. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Kindergarten  adapts  all  its  pro- 
cesses to  the  nature  of  the  child.  He  lives  and  delights  in  the 
visible  world — it  appears  to  him  full  of  novelty  and  charm;  the 
abstract  is  as  yet  beyond  his  comprehension.    The  letters  of  the  \ 
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printed  page  are  only  representations,  and  not  the  real  thing 
he  can  not  yet  understand  their  value,  and  turns  to  them  wi 
indifference.  Learning,  to  attract  him,  must  address  itself 
his  perceptions;  for,  while  his  reasoning  powers  are  still  di 
mant,  his  senses  are  all  alive,  and  the  actual  objects  that  si 
round  him  are  viewed  with  the  keenest  interest.  He  must  s 
first ;  afterward  he  will  think. 

The  advocates  of  this  new  system  claim  for  it  extraordina 
merits,  and  we  believe  they  are  not  exaggerated,  A  long  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  schools  leads  us  to  be  wary  of  ma 
of  the  changes  so  freely  proposed  on  every  hand,  but  this  star 
the  test  of  close  study  and  examination.  We  have  resid  its  1 
erature,  heard  lectures  from  its  expounders,  conversed  with 
teachers,  and  visited  its  schools;  and  the  result  has  been  tocc 
vince  us  that  it  is  a  true  and  efficient  method  of  starting  ch 
dren  in  life  with  a  zest  for  knowledge,  a  body  active  and  si 
viceable,  and  senses  quickened  and  trained.  When,  in  lal 
years,  the  pupil  will  have  to  submit  to  much  laborious  stuc 
as  a  discipline  for  his  mental  powers,  and  to  grapple  alone  wi 
many  problems  of  thought,  he  will  find  himself  well  equipp 
for  the  work  by  that  early  awakening  and  wise  direction  oft 
powers  which  the  Kindergarten  has  given. 

******  When  once  America  has  acquaint 
herself  with  their  worth,  it  must  be  that  she  will  give  Kindi 
gartens  a  hearty  indorsement,  and  proceed  to  adopt  tb  em  as  i. 
most  valuable  of  infant  schools.  They  are  alrciidy  takii 
foothold  among  us,  and  winning  able  converts.  Private  ins 
tutions,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  true  Froebel  id( 
succeed  in  many  places ;  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  suppc 
four  or  five. 

But  so  long  as  Kindergartens  remain  private  schools,  wi 
the  price  of  tuition  fixed  at  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dollars  p 
year,  they  will  be  of  little  real  importance.  It  is  only  as 
part  of  our  common  school  system  that  they  can  produce  ai 
considerable  results.  The  city  of  Boston  has  already  shown  h 
desire  to  test  their  merits,  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  yea 
one  has  been  maintained  at  her  expense,  under  the  supervisic 
of  a  Special  Committee.  This  Committee,  in  all  their  report 
declare  the  experiment  to  be  a  success,  and  expres.-*  their  war 
approval  of  the  work  this  school  is  effecting.  St.  Louis  liJ 
just  added  one  to  her  department  of  Normal  School  inatructioi 
Other  communities  will  he  led,  in  time,  to  follow  their  exai) 
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pies;  and  when  the  value  and  practicability  of  Kindergartens  p!'- 1 

are  once  made  clear  to  the  general  public,  we  can  not  doubt  ||,* ; 

that  they  will  become  established  everywhere  as  a  new  grade  \\\\ 

of  our  Common  Schools,  intended  to  precede  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  to  take  from  them  one  year,  or  more,  of  their  pres- 
ent course.  Our  towns  and  cities  will  then  be  called  upon  to 
begin  the  education  of  their  children  at  three  years  of  agp,  in- 
stead of  four  or  five.  This  will  require  a  considerable  addition  • 
to  the  school  funds ;  and  here  the  first  practical  difl&culty  in 
the  way  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  these  schools  is  met. 
Our  ablest  educators  begin  to  concede  their  efl&ciency,  and  to  ij  f!| 

admit  that  competent  teachers  in  sufl&cient  number  can  soon 
be  trained  by  the  superior  instructors  already  amongst  us ;  but 
they  question  whether  the  public  voice  will  approve  the  addi-, 
tional  outlay  which  will  be  required.  If  it  will  not,  it  is  only 
because  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  opportunity  for 
learning  the  value  of  what  this  outlay  will  procure.  Our 
American  people  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  can  afford  to 
retrench  in  all  things  save  in  education ;  and  that  there  they 
must  be  lavish  with  their  money  and  unsparing  with  their 
pains,  if  they  would  not  render  their  republican  government  a 
failure,  and  their  own  individual  lives  a  series  of  awkward  ex- 
periments. They  know  that  the  faculties  of  the  citizen,  when 
rightly  trained,  bring  to  the  state  its  greatest  wealth,  and  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  instruct  children  than  to  maintain  paupers  and 
convicts. 

Our  prisons,  houses  of  correction,  and  reform  schools  are  but 
the  acknowledgments  in  brick  and  stone  of  our  past  blunders 
in  educating  our  youth.  It  were  better  to  give  the  small 
urchins  of  our  worst  quarters  a  right  start  in  life,  compelling 
them  to  attend  a  school  such  as  this,  and  imbuing  them  there 
with  a  love  of  study  and  work,  than  to  allow  them  to  drift 
about  among  the  haunts  of  wickedness,  to  learn  sin  and  prac- 
tice vice,  and  then  to  pour  out  our  money,  after  they  are  grown, 
in  trying  them  for  misdemeanors  before  our  courts,  and  in 
guarding  their  useless  lives  in  prison  for  the  greater  part  of  ./ 

their  days.     Kindergartens  must  in  time  be  recognized  as  the  ., 

first  step  in  this  great  work  of  bending  all  the  faculties  of  all  »-* 

our  youth  toward  virtue,  toward  productive  labor,  and  toward  J-j 

unselfish  devotion  to  the  general  good.    When  we  are  wise  \ 

enough  to  train  the  twigs  aright,  we  shall  not  need  to  wreuch 
back  and  straighten  the  crooked  trees.  -A..  G.  W. 
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EDUCATIONAL    NOTES. 

No.  IV. — The  Teacher  Should  Understand  the  Natoh 
OP  Knowledge. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  as  previously  stated,  embraces  thi 
generjil  divisions — the  Nature  of  Mind,  the  Nature  of  K-iwuied-^ 
and  the  Nature  of  Instruction.  To  work  with  skill,  a  teach 
should  understand  each  one  of  these  three  divi.'^ions.  In 
previous  article,  I  presented  some  reflections  upon  the  imp 
tance  .to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mind.  . 
this  article  I  wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  showing  the  a 
vantage  to  the  teacher  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  t! 
general  nature  of  knowledge. 

A  teacher  should  understand  that  which  he  teaches.  Nooi 
is  qualified  to  teach  that  which  he  does  not  underi^tand.  ' 
attempt  to  communicate  to  others  that  of  which  we  ourseW 
are  ignorant,  is  a  good  example  of  the  blind  leading  the  blin 
This  is  so  evident  that  even  to  state  it  may  subJL'ct  one  to  tl 
criticism  of  repeating  old  saws.  But  the  prop<j.'^ition,  inn 
mind,  is  more  comprehensive  than  appears  on  the  surfac 
What  I  mean  by  understanding  the  nature  of  knowledge 
more  than  being  familiar  with  the  branches  as  presented  in  oi 
text-books.  A  teacher  ought  to  uuderstaud  the  general  chara 
ter  of  knowledge,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  at 
the  relation  of  the  several  branches  to  each  other  and  to  tl 
human  mind.     Let  me  make  this  clear  by  a  few  details. 

1.  A  teacher  shouid  underhand  the  general  natvrr  of  knowledc, 
This  is  necessary  that  he  may  see  the  relation  of  that  which  1 
finds  in  books  to  that  which  the  child  learns  outside  of  book 
He  should  understand  the  relation  between  common  and  fciei 
tific  knowledge,  that  he  may  link  the  one  to  the  other  in  h 
instruction.  There  is  in  many  a  schoolroom  an  impas^abl 
chasm  between  the  intellectual  life  of  pupils  within  theschoi 
and  without  it.  The  matter  of  the  lessons  in  6ch<  «A  being  con 
pletely  divorced  from  the  out-door  experience  of  the  child,  h 
seoms  to  be  living  a  dual  life — one  the  free  and  hciilthful  iife( 
nature,  the  other  the  constrained  and  artificial  life  oi  the  sclioo 
nx>m.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  relation  of  th 
knowle«^  within  the  school  to  that  without  it.  that  he  ma; 
cl(^i!>e  up  this  hiatus^y  linking  the  work  of  the  one  to  th 
spontaneous  and  healthful  acquisitions  of  the  other.   He  shoulii 
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therefore,  have  a  clear  and  complete  idea  of  the  relation  of  f  I 

scientific  knowledge  as  found  in  the  text-books  to  the  common  |i 

knowledge  of  every-day  life,  that  he  may  bring  the  out-door 
life  and  intellectual  activities  of  the  child  into  the  schoolroom, 
and  thus  make  study  as  natural  and  interesting  as  play. 

2.  A  teacher  should  understand  something  about  the  materials  of 
knowledge.  What  is  knowledge?  of  what  does  it  consist?  which 
are  its  ideas,  which  its  facts,  which  its  truths,  etc.  ?  How 
many  of  our  young  teachers — and  most  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  country  is  done  by  young  teachers — can  give  an  intelli- 
gent answer  to  these  questions?  How  many  understand  the 
difference  between  an  idea  and  a  thought?  And  without  such 
a  distinction  how  can  any  teacher  give  a  pupil  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  diflFerence  between  a  word  and  a  sentence  in  gram- 
mar ?  How  many  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  particular 
idea,  an  abstract  idea,  and  a  general  idea?  And  without  un- 
derstanding this  difference,  what  does  the  distinction  between 
proper,  common,  and  abstract  nouns  amount  to?  Teachers 
speak  of  arithmetic  training  the  judgment  and  the  power  of 
reasoning ;  but  how  many  can  tell  what,  in  g,rithmetic,  exer-  \\^i 

cises  the  judgment,  and  what  the  reasoning  power  ?*  Without 
a  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  deductive  and  induc- 
tive truth,  how  can  the  teacher  select  such  kind  of  truth  as 
may  be  adapted  to  the  educational  capacities  and  wants  of  his 
pupils. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you  require  common-school 
teachers  to  be  philosophers  ?  I  answer,  that  if  these  distinc- 
tions, which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  work,  constitute  phi- 
losophy, I  would  have  them  philosophers.  Teaching  is  an  art 
based  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  teachers, 
therefore,  should  not  be  empirics.  I  would  have  the  human 
soul  receive  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  its  capacities  de- 
mand, and  be  educated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  con- 
trol its  activities.  Again  it  may  be  said,  although  this  is  all 
true  in  theory,  and  is  generally  admitted  among  educators,  is  it 
not  placing  the  standard  of  qualification  too  high  for  the  attain- 
ment of  common-school  teachers  ?  I  answer,  not  so.  I  can  take 
a  common-school  teacher,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common- 
school  branches  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  in  a  few  weeks  give  him  such  an  idea  of 
the  nature  Of  the  human  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  is  educated,  that  his  work  may  be  done  in  the 
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light  of  simple,  practical  principles,  of  which  before  he  had  nc 
the  least  conception. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  our  common-school  teacliers  are  n( 
to  blame  for  this  lack  of  qualification  ;  we  aa  tciichers  are  t 
blame  for  not  affording  them  the  facilities  for  a  fuller  prepar; 
tion.  No  class  of  workers  are  more  anxious  for  iniprovemer 
than  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  teaching  in  our  con 
mon-schonlg.  Show  them  that  such  a  preparation  ivoiild  1 
useful  to  them,  and  give  them  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  an 
tbey  will  not  be  long  without  it.  If  the  time  that  is  ofte 
wasted  by  "  fancy  work  "  at  our  teachers'  institutes  were  yper 
in  giving  the  teachers  instruction  upon  the  nature  ni  tli 
human  mind  and  the  general  character  of  the  knowledge  b 
which  it  is  developed,  it  would  be  both  more  eat  i^faetury  an 
more  profitable  to  those  who  give  their  time  and  their  mone 
for  the  support  of  the  institute.  I  feel  that  thu:^e  of  us  wh 
are  directing  the  educational  interests  of  the  country,  s-houl 
be  careful  that  we  present  the  proper  standard  of  qualificatio 
to  young  teachers,  for  they  look  to  us  for  guidance. 

3.  A  teacher  s/mdd  understand  the  relation  of  the  different  branch 
of  knmoled^  to  each  otlier.  In  other  words,  be  should  understan 
the  classification  of  knowledge.  The  sciences  diftbr  in  thei 
subject  matter  and  in  their  methods  of  develojiment.  Som 
consist  principally  of  facts  and  their  classification.  Some  ria 
up,  by  the  process  of  induction,  into  an  investigation  of  th 
laws  and  causes  of  things.  Others  begin  with  intuitive  idea 
and  truths,  and,  by  the  logic  of  deduction,  pass  on  ti>  the  othe 
truths  which  belong  to  them.  These  difference*  are  so  di; 
tinctly  marked,  that  the  different  branches  may  be  groups 
together  so  that  their  general  relations  will  he  clearly  eshib 
ited. 

To  understand  these  relations  will  be  of  great  advantage  evei 
to  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school.  How  can  he  give  prope 
instruction  in  language,  for  instance,  unless  he  knowK  that  pro 
nunciation,  orthography,  reading,  grammar,  rhetoric,  etc.,  an 
all  parts  of  the  same  general  branch?  When  it  has  onci 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  a  young  teacher  that  thet^e  are  all  de 
signed  to  teach  a  pupil  the  correct  use  of  his  mother-tongue 
they  will  not  be  as  so  many  disconnected  studies  in  which  h 
is  to  hear  his  pupils  recite,  but  he  will  see  how  to  unite  then 
into  a  harmonious  system  working  for  a  common  end. 

Such  a  qualification  will  give  more  unity  and  directness  U 
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our  school  work.  Much  of  the  teaching  in  our  public  schools* 
is  disjointed  and  fragmentary.  Branches  are  taught  too  much 
as  individual  things  bearing  no  relation  to  other  kindred 
branches,  and  parts  of  studies  intimately  related  as  if  they 
were  as  separate  as  the  antipodes.  How  small  a  number  of 
teachers  lead  the  pupil  while  studying  arithmetic  into  the 
closely  related  ideas  of  algebra  by  generalizing  an  arithmeti- 
cal process  and  introducing,  occasionally,  a  general  symbol.  I 
fear  that  even  to-day  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  com- 
mon schools  teach  multiplication  without  showing  its  relation 
to  addition  and  teaching  children  to  derive  the  products  of  the 
table  by  adding.  A  clearer  conception  of  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge, it  is  evident,  would  often  greatly  increase  the  skill  of  an 
instructor.  Much  labor  could  often  be  saved  by  teaching  pupils 
to  see  that  the  new  process  is  but  a  different  application  of  the 
old  one.  One  of  the  most  practical  principles  of  education  is 
the  maxim  of  Aristotle— /rom  the  known  to  the  unknown;  and  to 
apply  this  principle  properly,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
understand  knowledge  in  its  relations  both  general  and  special. ' 

4.  A  teacher  should  understand  the  relation  of  the  different  branches 
of  science  to  the  human  mind.  All  knowledge  is  the  product  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  as  such  it  bears  intimate  relations  to 
the  mind.  Some  branches  are  produced  principally  by  one 
faculty  and  some  by  another;  and  as  these  faculties* differ  in 
their  operations,  so  do  the  branches  differ  in  their  character. 
These  branches,  as  the  product  of  mind,  are  used  by  the  teacher 
to  train  mind,  and,  as  thus  employed,  bring  into  activity  the 
same  faculties  by  which  they  were  produced.  Each  branch  of 
science,  therefore,  has  an  intimate  educational  relation  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  be  educated.  This 
educational  relation  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
teacher  to  understand. 

The  teacher  needs  this  qualification  that  he  may  adapt  the 
branches  to  the  culture  of  the  various  powers.  Has  he  a  lad 
whose  perceptive  powers  are  inactive — not  a  common  thing 
apaong  children,  yet  one  which  sometimes  occurs — he  should 
know  what  branches  to  give  him  to  arouse  them  into  activity. 
Has  he  a  pupil  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  power,  he  should 
understand  the  educational  remedy,  and  give  special  promi- 
nence to  the  branches  indicated.  Has  he  a  pupil  with  no  im- 
agination, a  dull,  matter-of-fact  boy,  who  sees  no  beauty  in  a 
flower  or  a  figure  of  speech,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  select  such  a 
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bourse  of  study  as  would  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  beaut. 
ful,  and  give  culture  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

This  point  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  No  intelligei 
teaching  can  be  done  without  such  a  qualification.  A  iinow 
edge  of  the  general  nature  of  the  branches  of  etudy  and  tbei 
relation  to  the  mind,  is-  as  necessary  as  a  knowledge  of  min 
itself.  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  mind,  the  teacher  may  rea 
ize  that  the  young  pupil  needs  facts;  but  not  knowing  whic 
are  the  fact  sciences,  he  may  set  the  child  to  committing  tli 
■  rules  of  arithmetic  or  the  definitions  of  grammar.  He  ma 
know  that  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  luust  be  duve 
oped,  and  suppose  that  he  has  done  all  that  is  required  whe 
he  has  trained  it  to  the  logical  forms  of  mathematics,  not  lea 
izing  that  there  are  branches  which  contain  other  form.a  of  rei 
soning  which  give  quite  as  good  if  not  better  culture  for  th 
practical  affairs  of  life.  All  good  teaching  must  be  done  in  tb 
light  both  of  a  knowledge  of  mind  and  the  relation  of  ,=eienc 
to  its  capabilities  and  activities.  Unless  his  wurk  is  illumir 
ated  by  this  light,  the  teacher  will  grope  in  darkness,  and  b 
but  a  stumbler  and  a  blunderer.  Teaching  is  a  line  art,— nc 
only  the  most  important,  but  the  most  excellent  of  the  arts,- 
and  the  teacher  should  be  an  artist  in  the  highest  and  bef 
meaning  of  the  term. 

I  have  in  this  article  intimated  what  I  mean  by  the  teache 
understanding  the  nature  of  knowledge.  If  the  manner  seem 
a  little  dogmatic,  let  the  importance  of  the  subject  be  my  ei 
cuse.  If  I  have  urged  that  which  educators  re^'aid  as  self-ev: 
dent,  the  general  ignorance  of  young  teachers  in  this  jiarticula 
will  be  a  sufficient  justification.  To  have  said  any  thing  tha 
shall  induce  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  fully  for  thei 
responsible  work,  is  as  high  a  satisfaction  as  we  can  wish. 

jSSIate  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Edwakd  Beooks. 


PLATO   AND   EDUCATION. 

{Concluded.) 

Music  proper  Plato  would  teach  with  reference  to  its  effect  01 

character,  not  as  a  mere  polite  accomplishment.     The  form  am 

quality  of  music  best  adapted  to  educate  are  carefully  con.sid 

ered.    Words,  melody,  and  rythm  are  discussed.     The  only  ia 
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struments  thought  desirable  are  "  the  lyre  and  the  harp  for  the 
city,  and  a  pipe  for  the  country."  The  wonderful  Influence  of 
music  in  regulating  the  human  mind  and  heart,  is  dwelt  upon 
in  eloquent  strains : — 

"Is  not  this  the  reason  why  musical  training  is  so  powerfnl,  because 
rythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into  the  secret  places  oi  the  soul,  on 
which  they  mightily  fasten,  bearing  grace  in  their  movements,  and 
making  the  soul  graceful  of  hira  who  is  rightly  educated,  or  ungraceful 
if  ill-educated ;  and  also  because  he  who  has  received  this  true  educa- 
tion of  the  inner  being,  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults 
in  art  and  nature,  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  he  praises  and  rejoiees 
orer,  and  receives  into  his  soul  the  good,  and  becomes  noble  and  good, 
be  will  justly  blame  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
even  before  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  and  when  reason 
comes  he  will  recognize  and  salute  her  as  a  friend  with  whom  his  educa- 
tion hag  made  him  long  familiar." 

Under  gymnastics  Plato  considers  the  general  care  of  the 
body,  recommending  temperance  and  moderation  in  exercise 
and  diet.  Seasonings  in  food,  and  all  the  "delicacies  of  Athe- 
nian confectionery"  are  to  be  avoided.  Extreme  simplicity  in 
all  thing.s  is  enjoined.  Simplicity  in  music  "engenders  tem- 
periince  of  soul  " ;  in  gymnastics,  "  bodily  health."  The  rightly 
educated  person  should  need  neither  magistrate  nor  physician. 
He  should  be  a  law  to  himself  as  to  conduct  and  as  to  health. 
Soul  culture  should  keep  him  from  violating  the  laws  of  the 
state;  gymnastics  should  keep  him  physically  well.  Respect- 
.  ing  the  relative  importance  of  literature  and  gymnastics,  Plato 
departed  from  the  established  opinion  of  the  ancients.  He  was 
the  fir.^t  to  declare  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  soul  to  the 
body.  "  The  good  body  ",  he  says,  "  does  not  improve  the  soul, 
but  the  good  soul  improves  the  body.  Then  if  we  have  edu- 
cated the  mind,  the  minuter  care  of  the  body  may  properly  be 
committed  to  the  mind." 

Plato  regards  studies  and  exercises  as  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
Every  faculty  exists  in  embryo  in  the  child;  education  calls  it 
out.  The  fewer  the  methods  of  education  the  better,  provided 
they  answer  the  purpose  of  giving  body  and  mind  the  use  of 
themselves.  Quintilian  likens, the  mind  to  a  vessel  to  be  filled; 
Plato  compares  it  to  an  eye  turned  toward  the  light,  and  thus 
made  sensible  of  its  power  of  seeing.  Education  is  "not  im-  ~ 
planting  eyes,  for  they  exist  already,  but  giving  them  a  right 
direction,  which  they  have  not."  How  beautiful,  how  elevat- 
ing this  conception !     The  soul  is  designed  to  compass  the  uni- 
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verse  in  its  bright  vision.  Education  is  the  adjustment  of  tl 
soul  to  the  eternal  verities.  Pursuing  his  own  studies  up 
this  lofty  plane,  even  in  the  glimmering  light  of  aiicie 
science,  Plato  reached  the  grand  generalization  that  all  knov 
edge  is  one, — a  proposition  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  i 
garding  as  of  purely  modern  development. 

The  preliminary  education  we  have  described  is  interrupt 
when  the  pupila  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  they  are  su 
jected  to  a  trial  of  practical  life.  When  they  reach  the  age 
twenty,  a  selection  of  right  natures  la  to  be  chosen,  for  a  higb 
education.  Sure,  brave,  fair,  and  noble  persons,  of  keen  a 
ready  powers  of  acquisition  and  good  memory,  are  to  bo  f^electi 
These  only  can  become  good  guardians.  They  must  be  "u 
wearied,  solid  men,  lovers  of  labor  in  any  line."  To  these  shi 
be  imparted  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astroi 
my.  Plato  attached  great  value  to  mathematics  as  developi 
the  power  of  abstract  thought.  Dialectic  was  next  to  be  studii 
This  is  "  the  coping  stone  of  the  sciences ;  the  nature  of  kno* 
edge  can  go  no  further."  The  dialecterian  is  "  one  who  ha> 
conception  of  the  essence  of  each  thing  ",  an  abstract  true  id 
of  justice,  truth,  beauty,  virtue,  wisdom. 

Again,  education  is  to  be  interrupted,  and  its  value  tested, 
application  to  practical  duties.  The  educated  man  is  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  his  own  attainmeni 
he  must  descend  to  the  aid  of  his  fellows.  He  should  be  n 
only  a  right  thinker,  but  a  perfect  practical  statesman.  ] 
must  not  spend  all  his  time  in  the  "heaven  of  ideas";  . 
must  serve  the  state  in  the  "den"  of  common  life. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  the  best  are  once  more  to  be  select 
from  the  best,  and  put  to  school  once  more.  These  choice  r 
tures  are  finally  to  become  the  highest  rulers,  the  lyings  of  t 
state.  Only  ripe  philosophers  can  become  kings.  They  are 
devote  themselves  to  study  for  five  years.  They  are  to  revie 
classify,  and  sum  up  all  the  knowledge  heretofore  acquirf 
They  are  then  to  devote  fifteen  years  to  the  highest  concerns 
the  state, — to  lead  armies,  to  govern  cities. 

"  And  when  they  have  reached  fifty  years  of  age,  then  let  thoae  v 
etill  survive  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  dot'ii  and  in ; 
knowledge  come  at  last  to  their  consummation:  the  time  hMnowi 
rived  at  which  they  must  raise  the  eye  ot  the  eoul  to  the  imivorsal  lig 
which  lightens  all  things,  and  behold  the  absolute  good  ;  for  that  is  t 
pattern  according  ta  which  they  are  to  order  the  state  and  the  liyes 
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individuals,  and  the  remainder  of  their  own  lives  also,  making  philoso- 
phy their  chief  pursuit ;  but,  when  their  turn  comes,  also  toiling  at  poli- 
tics and  ruling  for  the  public  good,  not  as  if  they  were  doing  some  great 
thing,  but  of  necessity ;  and  when  they  have  brought  up  others  like 
them,  and  left  them  in  their  place  to  be  governors  of  the  state,  then  will 
they  depart  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  dwell  there ;  and  the  city 
will  give  them  public  memorials  and  sacrifices  and  honor  them,  if  the 
Pythian  oracle  consent,  as  demigods,  and  at  any  rate,  as  blessed  and  di- 
vine.". 

Having  led  us  to  this  mountain  summit  of  human  possibility, 
Plato  points,  with  encouraging  cheerfulness,  to  ultra-mundane 
heights,  and  fresh  fields  of  endeavor  beyond  time.  Not  dis- 
couraged at  the  meager  results  which  the  culture  of  this  life 
returns,  he  makes  the  best  of  mortality  happy  to  even  begin 
"  something  which  avails  against  the  day  when  (we)  live  again 
and  hold  discourse  in  another  existence." 

Plato's  scheme  of  education,  as  a  system,  is  totally  inapplica- 
ble to  our  modern  wants.  Nevertheless,  separated  from  the 
state,  modified  as  to  certain  impractical  features,  and,  so  to 
speak,  broadened  at  the  base,  so  as  to  embrace  the  many  as  well 
as  the  few,  it  might  serve  us  a  very  good  purpose — at  least  as 
an  ideal.  Modern  educational  theories  are  better  than  ancient, 
chiefly  because  they  are  more  humane  and  universal.  They 
assume  that  all  men  are  educable,  even  criminals,  mad-men, 
and  idiots.  Modern  society  appreciates  brass  and  iron,  and 
modern  education  is  the  bold  alchemy  which  transmutes  base 
into  noble,  and  noble  to  nobler  still. 

Plato's  educational  value  to  us  is  discovered  not  in  his  sys- 
tem, but  in  particular  discussions  and  suggestions.  He  is  rich 
in  maxims.  He  is  the  father  of  object  teaching,  and  kinder- 
gartens. In  the  character  of  Socrates,  he  paints  a  model  teacher. 
His  dialogues  are  acknowledged  to  be  "the  best  examples  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  dialectic."  I  know  of  no  other  work  so 
profitable  for  the  seeker  of  general  culture  to  petuse  as  Plato. 
Jowett's  translation  furnishes  us  with  the  entire  work  in  clear 
and  beautiful  English.  So  sensible,  so  invigorating,  so  amusing 
are  these  splendid  dialogues,  that  one  involuntarily  repeats 
Emerson's  question,  "  Why  not  educate  our  young  men  on  this 
book  ?  " 

Cincinnati,  0.  W.  H.  Venable. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  NOT  IN  THE  DICTIONARIES. 

Not  with  standing  the  last  editions  of  the  great  quarto  di 
tionariea  of  Worcester  and  Webster  are  claimed  to  contain  tl 
definitionB  of  104,000  and  114,000  words  respectively,  yet  tlif 
fail  to  include  all  the  words  of  the  English  lanftuage.  Tl 
adverb  normally,  now  bo  frequently  used,  is  found  in  neither 
these  works,  although  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  new  editi( 
of  Johnson  by  Latham.  Another  word  occiisionally  see 
namely,  circumnavigatory,  has  not  yet  found  n.  ]>lace  in  the  di 
tionaries.  The  overlooking  by  the  dictionary  maktTS  of  wor 
like  normally  and  ciTCuranavigaiory  is  a  venial  1  liFi'tice,  since  the 
meanings  are  so  apparent  that  few  would  ever  look  in  a  di 
tionary  for  them.  The  defects  of  dictionaries  are  felt  mc 
when  unusual  words  are  looked  for.  But  it  is  impossible  to  1 
move  these  defects  entirely,  as  scholars  are  constantly  coinii 
new  words. 

A  noted  English  writer,  Augustus  de  Morgan,  in  a  notice 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  uses  the  following  sentence : 

"  I  contesB  I  never  hear  a,  man  of  note  talk  fluently  about  it  withoni 
curious  glance  at  his  proportions,  to  see  whether  there  may  be  ground 
conjecture  that  he  may  have  more  of '  mortal  coil '  than  others  in  aaa 
ridical  concealment." 

As  the  English  dictionaries  have  no  such  word  as  anaryrii 
eal,  how  is  the  unclassical  reader  to  get  the  full  force  of  I 
Morgan's  remark  ?  The  Greek  scholar  knows  that  an/jxip-itles 
a  word  used  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  for  tlio  trnuscn  woi 
by  eastern  nations,  which,  according  to  Biihr,  were  not  tl 
tktdakoi,  or  loose  trousers,  but  a  tighter  kind  like  the  Gall 
trem.  Sir  Walter  Scott  uses  the  word  tretc-'^  in  the  eentenc 
"  He  wore  trews,  or  close  trousers,  made  of  tartan."  It  is  pla: 
now  that  De  Morgan  meant  by  anaxj/ridical,  troimml  or  paid 
loonal. 

The  following  is  another  of  De  Morgan's  sentences : 

"Having  thus  disposed  ot  Mr.  James  Smith,  we  proceed  to  a  lew  1 
markson  the  subject;  it  is  one  which  a  journal  would  never  ori[;i[ifli 
bat  which  is  rendered  necessary  from  time  to  time  by  the  atteiupta 
the  autopeeustic  to  become  lieteropseustic." 

The  great  American  dictionaries  again  fail  the  reader  as 
the  meanings  of  autopeeustic  and  heterop»ev-fHc.  The  Grei 
scholar  is,  however,  able  to  decide  that  the  av.topsetistic  are  tho 
who  deceive  themselves,  and  the  heten^semiic  are  those  who  d 
ceive  others. 
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A  man  was  Bummoned  for  a  glutolactic  aesault ;  he  complained  of  the 
Plication  of  his  proceeding.  I  kicked,  etc.,  in  c<mjidetice,  he  eaid." 
rhis  is  another  of  De  Morgan's  eentencea.  What  does  gtuto- 
tk  mean?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  either  Webster's  or 
arcester's  Dictionary,  nor  am  I  able  to  tell  what  it  means.  I 
bear  to  make  the  conjectures  that  might  be  based  on  several 
tin  words  that  might  be  considered  as  the  components  of  the 
rd,  because  none  of  these  conjectures  seem  to  suit  the  con- 
ation in  which  the  word  is  used. 

Fhe  following  words  used  by  De  Morgan  have  not  found  a 
ice  in  the  dictionaries.  The  meaning  of  nearly  all  of  them 
apparent : — 

Inonynw,  antipodal,  cyclomfirr,  qaadratar,  tu>iorifiM,turrounder,  doelritt- 
i,  impontioned,  whizgig,  paradoxer,  onymatic,  Jooiornetert,  rhylhmopocHe, 
Uracism, 

K.quadrator  is  one  who  claims  to  haye  found  the  square  that 
exactly  equal  in  area  to  a  given  circle,  and  a  cyclometer  is  one 
10 claims  to  have  found  the  exact  length  of  the  circumference 
a  circle,  or  the  exact  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diam- 

Jlphar  Hamst,  Esq.,  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Hand- 
ak  for  Fictitious  Names",  published  in  London  in  1568.    He 

ins  the  following  new  words  for  the  different  modes  of  con- 
iling  or  indicating  authorship; 

'niiidhim,  titlont/m.  p»fudo-Mlonym,  ifmi-initiali»m,  pkratmnym,  ironym, 
Byw,  phreomjm,  dimonym,  apocrjtph,  prenonym,  phrmO'demonym,  enig- 
tk-imtialiiin,  qeii  demonym,  phreno-geonym,  pgeudo-getmym,  teenonyat, 
ynym,  CTyiograph,  parndadry,  arulonym,  anoKtroph,  tmmlatitmym,  aUo- 
n,  lelonum,  pseudujyn,  anatiym,  tryplonym,  pharmaeonym,  alphabetitm, 
vdo-initiaZum,  animnim 

It  is  a  case  of  ptriidandry  when  a  woman  adopts  a  man's  name ; 
■instance,  Amaiitine  Lucile  Aurore  Dupin,  afterward  Dude- 
nt,  signed  herself  George  Sand,  and  e.pseudojyn  (better  paevr 
!)yn)  when  a  man  adopts  a  woman's  name.  It  would  be  a 
96  of  leioiimii  if  I,  William  Downs  Henkle,  should  sign  my- 
If  M.  S.  E.,  these  being  the  final  letters  of  my  three  names. 
I  give  below  a  few  additional  words  not  to  be  found  in  the 
3t  edition  of  Webster's.  The  authorities  for  the  words  are 
80  given : 

ibiagenetU  Ah'og/Ttiits,  Haxley  ;  aboriginality,  Weatem  Review ;  abor- 
liM,  Hew  York  Tribune;  adjoint,  Irving's  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  83  ;  aero- 
ipe,  Meth,  Q.  Review,  p.  536, 1868 ;  afrotideriUi,  airoeiderolitet,  Lockyer  [ 
iiAogkal,  Huxley;  affiate,  8.  8.  Haldemon;  affirTrtaliveneii,  De  Morgan* 
U 
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Agamogmetic,  Huxley;  a-glfV,  Bums;  alihingt,  Lond.  Q.  Review  ;  oni 
laxit,  Angliih,  Anglic,  Haldeman ;  anlfrioric,  quoted  by  Western  Reviei 
appredicaie,  Sir  W.  Hamilton ;  aguilariam.  Tribune ;  AHstiilelizmg,  Hai 
ilton;  aroxinahly,  N.  P,  Willis;  ortly.  Tribune;  atexualiy,  Huxley;  Ai 
nan,  P.Irving;  nuWjrapfticaKy,  Felton ;  automatically,  K.-asdey;  bathon 
Ur,  S.  E.  Morae  in  Tribune  ;  BedfiuinUm,  Cin.  Gazette ;  hUateralty,  Hai 
ilton;  Biogeneiis' Siogeny,'R\i's\ey\  tondocrocy,  Tribune;  fiond^fss,  Emi 
Fieter ;  BTackyurout,  Husley  ;  bmmmirig,  Agassiz  ;  bvmmeri',  Tribun 
bv,T»al,  Hamilton;  cartful,  Kelly;  cfMuoIwrn,  Hamilton;  Citastmphia 
Huxley;  ctUheterism,  Bergeret;  cerehellic,  Hamilton;  eeryx,  Lon.  Q.  I 
view  ;  chiaroscurist,  Ruskin;  eh)rdant,'W.  H,  Venable;  churrhly,  Whed' 
in  Meth.  Q.  Review ;  coacher,  W.  Irvingj  co-arrarigement,  Hamilton ;  ci 
colithg,  coccospktrei,  Huxley  ;  cogitabundity,  Frend;  co-inki-re,  Hamilto 
colloquiality,  Holloway  ;  colUqwscence,  Hamilton  ;  commandiff,  Weste 
Review ;  Comli»m,  Comtitt,  Comtian,  Comtean,  Huxley  ;  eoiicre^cent.  Ha 
ilton ;  eondensiblf.  West.  Review ;  coii/ficiion,  Hamilton ;  confmue,  Ha. 
ilton;  contervativfly,  Ohio  Ed.  Monthly;  contonanled,  Hali]eman  ;  a 
Btruaftie,  Hamilton;  confinerUoWy,  Alex.  Hamilton ;  eonmhiling,Vfest.l 
view;  co-operai!oniBt)i,ThoB.  ^  Butler;  coorijtnai,  Hamilton ;  rorduroyii 
Tribune ;  corrfality,  Hamilton ;  cosmophonography,  cosmophoni-tic,  Half 
man  ;  cogtermongering,  Ruskin  ;  cotnmtee,  Irving ;  erackmen.  Tribune ;  a 
hood,  Huxley  ;  eychtit,  Halderman  ;  cyclonUt,  T.  B.  Moury  ;  c.ypritmt 
Tribune  ;  Dar^oinian,  Darunnically,  Dartmnum,  Huxley  ;  deijenereiceni 
Bergeret;  desecrative,  A.  P.  Calhoun;  diarrheal,  Tribune;  dilfmmai 
Hamilton  ;  dimorphic,  Wallace  ;  ditponenl,  Hamiltou  ;  dml-ributhn 
Huxley;  divellent,  D.  Kirkwood;  diverticviwn,  Darwin;  f/hiclhdy,  H 
deman ;  tdtieative,  North  Amer.  Review ;  enctntric,  Hamilton  ;  morgan 
Hamilton;  Fprrotie,  lialler ;  epithalial,  Acton;  ethnographicaUii,  Ham 
ton;  etymologic,  Haldeman;  uvUabUity,  Hamilton;  evolvfrs,  Hamilto; 
evolutionitm,  Huxley;  exceptionality.  Tribune;  far-farer^  Lon.  Q.  Reviei 
Fourieriit,  West,  Review ;  frauding,  Bergeret ;  Frumentarian,  Blackwoo 
/unrttonaJify,  Earle  ;  gackcl,  gaekting,  Agassiz  ;  gme^iac,  Bergeret;  & 
manitl.  North  Amer,  Review  ;  ghogtiJUd,  An.  Sci.  Dis. ;  g/ubellar,  Ham 
ton;  glottotU,  Haldeman;  glottic,  Nortli  Amer.  Review;  kamza,  HaU 
man ;  keteronymic,  heteronymy,  heteronymieally,  hetfrotypist,  Haldemi 
kettronymouM,  heteronymmuly,  Le  Conte ;  hexadaetyh,  Huxley  ;  kiitoria^i 
Irving;  luimotaxit,  Huxley;  honorabilily,  quoted  by  M.  D.  Conwa, 
hymniets,  Kelley ;  illogicality,  Huxley ;  lalnalUy,  Haldeman. 

I  shall  not  continue  this  list  further.  I  have  gone  only  ha 
through  the  alphabet,  and  have  omitted  in  the  first  hulf  mar 
words  that  I  have  noted  in  my  reading.  The  above  will  I 
sufficient  to  show  the  reader  that  the  fullest  dictionary  fal 
short  in  its  vocabulary  of  the  whole  number  of  words  in  pre 
ent  use. 

Saiem,  Ohio.  ,  W.  D.  Henkle. 


Cramming  for  Examinations. 


CRAMMING   FOR   EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Editok  :  Your  remarks  on  thia  subject  in  the  ^une  num- 
er  of  the  Monthly,  induce  me  to  send  you  my  plan  of  avoid- 
ig  the  evils  referred  to. 

The  first  classes  I  prepared  for  public  examination,  were 
orked  up  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  seeing  that 
lis  was  wrong,  1  set  myself  to  work  to  solve  the  problem  of 
ood  examinations,  without  the  usual  nervous  prostration.  I 
)ok  time  to  review  well  the  lesssons  taught,  and  the  day  before 
le  examination  I  reviewed  all  the  ground  gone  over.  When 
ly  pupils  were  dismissed  in  the  evening,  I  requested  them  to 
iave  all  their  books  in  the  schoolroom,  and,  if  possible,  not  to 
rnik  of  their  studies  until  they  returned  the  next  morning. 
Run",  I  said,  "play,  work  about  the  house  or  in  the  garden — 
ike  entire  relief  from  thought  and  worry.  Do  not  let  me_see 
a  anxious  face  in  the  morning." 

The  pupils  came  to  school  the  next  morning  fresh  and  bright, 
nd  they  pasf^ed  through  the  examination  not  only  well,  but 
rithout  much  fatigue — a  result  due  to  entire  absence  of  care 
nd  study  the  night  before. 

The  next  year  I  taught  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  and  the 
xaminationa  f.T  the  annual  transfer  came  on  Monday.  The 
'hursday  previous,  I  requested  the  class  to  take  home  their 
looks,  and  look  up  all  doubtful  points,  and  to  tell  their  parents 
hat  they  would  not  be  home  to  dinner  the  next  day.  Friday 
Qorning  school  was  called  at  half  past  eight,  and,  taking  up 
tudy  afti:>r  study,  we  went  over  the  entire  ground  from  the  be- 
[inning,  reviewing  not  only  our  book  knowledge,  but  adding 
hat  gained  by  observation.  We  worked  faithfully  for  five 
lours  and  a  half,  when  I  said,  "  Not  a  book  is  to  go  home  to- 
light.  You  all  need  rest  from  study.  Let  us  take  a  real  vaca- 
ion  till  Monday  morning.  If  you  can  -go  on  any  visit  or  ex- 
iursion,  I  advise  you  to  do  so,  I  am  going  to  spend  Saturday  in 
;he  country,  at  John's  home. 

When  Monday  morning  came  I  was  greeted  with  bright, 
resh,  and  happy  faces,  "  Well  ",  I  said,  "  what  do  you  think  I 
nave  been  doing,  since  Friday  ?  "  I  looked  at  John.  His  face 
broadened  with  a  smile,  as  he  remembered  our  excursion  on 
Saturday ;  of  our  digging  for  fish  worms,  soiling  our  hands  with 
mother  earth ;  of  our  going  to  the  creek  to  fish  and  pur  poor 
success,  because,  as  John  said,  I  talked  too  much,  thereby  re- 
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turning  the  reproof  which  I  had  many  times  given  him;  ofot 
search  for  mosses,  shells,  stones,  and  other  "  tahbUh  ",  as  a  frien 
called  my  treasures. 

I  gave  the  class  a  hrief  and  lively  description  of  my  viei 
and  then  the  visitors  and  examiners  having  come,  classes  wei 
called.  The  queetions  asked  were  answered  clearly  and  readil; 
hapiiinesB  reigned,  and  chiefly  because  we  did  not  come  befoi 
the  august  examiners,  tired,  nervous,  exhausted  in  mind  ai 
body.     As  a  result  the  entire  class  was  transferred. 

If  the  reader  can  not  see  the  moral  of  my  experiment,  I  ai 
afraid,  as  Dickens  said,  that  it  is  not  worth  one. 

R.  C.  W. 


PRIMARY    READING.* 

There  are  three  methods,  quite  commonly  presented  as  di 
tinct  each  from  the  other,  of  accomplishing  the  first  step  i 
teaching  reading,  to  wit,  the  teaching  qf  children  to  call  words 
sight,  but,  if  carefully  studied,  they  are  seen  to  resolve  then 
selves  into  one. 

The  first  is  the  A-B-C  method,  by  which  most  of  us  we: 
taught  to  read.  We  all  know  how  it  proceeds.  Possibly  son 
of  us  have  not  philosophized  much  upon  how  we  were  taugl 
by  it.  We  learned  that  m-a-n  spelled  man,  that  r-a-n  spelled  ra 
etc.,  and  very  soon  came  to  decide  for  ourselves  that  c-a-n  spel 
can,  and  v-a-n,  i;an.  How  did  this  come  about  ?  Simply  thui 
By  the  repeated  spelling  and  pronunciation,  in  immediate  su 
cession,  of  these  words,  we  came  to  associate  each  letter  wit 
its  appropriate  sound,  so  that  the  former  suggested  the  latter  i 
once.  So  we  learned  to  read  phonically,  amd  that  "without 
master."  We  were  left  to  do,  unaided,  the  most  difScnlt  pa: 
of  our  task.  Many  of  us,  however,  bad  great  ad,vantage  ovi 
children  now  doing  this  work,  because  we  learned  from  columr 
of  similar  words  in  the  spelling  hook,  which  greatly  diminishe 
our  difficulties.  Had  we  been  thrust  into  miscellaneous  reai 
ing  at  once,  our  way  would  have  been  a  dubious  one,  I  am  sun 

The  second  is  the  Word  Method.  This  can  hardly  be  dign 
fied  by  the  name  of  a  method,  as  it  can  be  made,  at  the  mos 
but  an  introduction  to  reading.  No  child  is  supposed,  even  b 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  this  method,  long  to  require  to  b 

■CondenBed  from  a  paper  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  Jannar] 
by  Mias  D.  A,.  lAthrop,  of  Cinciiuiati. 
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old  every  new  word,  and  to  know  it  only  as  a  whole.  He  is 
xpected  aoon  to  be  able  to  determine  words  for  himself,  either 
y  spelling  by  letter,  and  so  getting  the  powers  of  the  letters 
adirectly,  or  by  the  practice  of  phonic  spelling. 

The  third  is  the  Phonic  Method,  By  this  method  the  teacher 
netnicts  her  pupils,  from  the  beginning,  to  read  letters,  sylla- 
les,  and  words — that  is,  letters  alone  and  in  connection — losing 
ight  of  everything,  in  determining  the  word,  but  the  powers 
f  the  letters. 

The  irregularities  of  the  English  language  make  the  difficul- 
ies  of  teaching  it  phonically  neither  few  nor  small.  Let  ns 
x)k  over  these  difficulties  together,  and  see  '\i  we  can  not  dis- 
over  an  end  by  which  we  can  ravel  this  tangled  web.  We 
dsb  to  subdivide  diificulties  bo  as  to  present  them  gradually, 
V'e  must  be  methodical  that  we  may  be  thorough.  Where 
hall  we  begin  to  teach  the  powers  of  the  letters  7  With  vow- 
la  or  with  consonants  ?  The  vowels  are  the  stntis  of  language ; 
he  consonants  but  the  body.  As  the  vowels  are  the  charaeter- 
itie  parts  of  words,  let  us  begin  with  them.  But  vowels  have 
ling,  short,  and  occasional  sounds.  With  which  shall  we  be- 
in?  The  choice  is  evidently  between  the  long  and  short 
ounds.  The  long  sounds  may  be  something  more  easily  made 
-it  is  80  claimed— but  they  are  found,  almost  without  excep- 
ion,  in  connection  with  silent  letters.  That  is  the  ordinary 
ray  of  indicating  these  sounds  as  cede,  seed,  leoA,  etc.  So  the 
iOrds  containing  them  are  ordinarily  more  complex  than  those 
ontainin^  the  short  vowels;  and  they  are  words  less  frequently 
sed  by  chiMren.     So  let  us  try  the  short  vowels  first. 

We  will  teach,  first,  words  having  one  initial  and  one  ter- 
ainal  consonapt.  It  is  easy  to  run  through  the  alphabet  and 
lake  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  short  a  of  this  kind,  and  from 
his  list  to  select  enough  of  the  most  familiar  to  get  all  the  cori- 
onant  sounds.  Teach  these,  forming  words  into  sentences  and 
entences  into  paragraphs,  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  let  i,  J,  6,  ii 
allow  in  the  same  manner.  Next  take  long  a  and  silent  ter- 
linal  e,  as  in  hahe,  face,  lace,  race,  etc.,  to  be  followed  by  &,  i,  0,  u. 
t  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  invent  stories  as  we  proceed,  using 
nly  the  words  with  which  the  children  are  already  familiar, 
.dding  a  few  words  as  wholes,  as  /,  a,  the,  and,  is,  as  needed. 
'hen  we  may  teach  the  two  sounds  of  s  and  g,  the  occasional 
nund.';  of  the  vowels,  double  consonants,  silent  letters,  etc.  Thus 
ur  reading  will  go  forward  methodically  and  thoroughly. 


I'l  .1 
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Prop.  Young's  second  paper  on  the  subjects  and  plan  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Baden,  continued  from  the  May  number,  will  ap- 
pear next  month.    It  reached  us  a  little  too  late  for  this  number. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  went  to  school  to  Plato  last  month,  will  be 
glad  to  take  a  second  lesson  this  month.  These  ancient  teachers  are,  at 
least,  able  to  take  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  us.  Some  of  our  educa- 
tional methods  and  ideas  are  not  quite  as  original  and  modern  as  many 
suppose. 


The  excellent  paper  in  this  number  on  the  Kindergarten  first  ap- 


peared in  one  of  the  Boston  daily  papers,  and  was  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  with  a  prefatory  note  by  "  G.  B.  E.",  the  well 
known  initials  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  educationists  in  the  country. 
The  paper  presents  very  clearly  the  more  important  peculiarities  of  the 
Kindergarten,  though  these,  in  several  instances,  are  contrasted  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  tfae  primary  school  of  twenty  to  thirty  yean 
ago.  The  best  primary  schools  of  the  present  day  do  not  repress  all 
activity  in  young  children  in  school  hwirs,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
embodies,  more  or  less  faithfuUv,  the  objective  and  inductive  methods, 
with  much  of  the  spirit  of  Froebel's  system.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  say  that  no  American  state,  outside  of  New  England,  admits 
children  to  the  public  schools  under  five  years  of  age,  and,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  exceptions,  no  state  admits  pupils  under  six  years  of  age.  In 
most  of  the  states  children  spend  two  of  the  three  years  of  the  Kinder- 
garten period  in  the  nursery.  These  errors  in  the  paper  are  excusable, 
perhaps,  since  too  many  primary  schools  of  the  kind  described  can  still 
be  found.  It  is  stated  in  the  portion  of  the  paragraph  omitted  that  the 
Kindergarten  is  making  encouraging  progress  in  Europe.  Austria  has 
just  made  it  a  part  of  her  school  system ;  Hungary  has  sent  a  number  of 
young  ladies  to  Germany  to  perfect  themselves  in  it ;  and  Kindergartens 
are  found  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France. 


SuPT.  WicKEBSHAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  requested  several  of  his 

institute  assistants  to  give  him  their  views  on  the  management  of  teach- 
ers' institutes.  The  responses  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Woodruff  and  A.  N. 
Raub,  two  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  institute  instructors  in 
the  state,  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  School  Journal^  and  we  are 
gratified  to  find  that  they  sustain  the  views  expressed  in  our  May  edito- 
rial. Mr.  Woodruff  maintains  that  "the  principal  work  of  the  teachers* 
institute  should  be  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing", but  that  the  evenings  may  properly  furnish  "general  instruction 
and  rational  enjoyment."    He  thinks  that  the  instructors  should  be 
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lected  "  with  reference  Xn  practical  teaulta  ",  and  that,  while  a  portion 
the  work  ahcmld  be  done  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  the  desire  of 
raest  tfta(^he^a  "  to  hear  the  views  and  learn  the  methods  of  those  who 
we  had  a  wider  obeervation  and  a  more  varied  experience  ",  should  be 
itiQed.  He  trisely  urges  that  connty  superintendents  should  examine 
If  liers  on  tlie  more  important  instruction  of  the  institute,  and  that  it 
DDld  be  insisted  upon  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  apply  the 
ne  in  the  st^hoolroom.  He  gives  several  practical  suggestions  on  punc- 
ility,  the  topics  on  which  instruction  should  be  given,  etc. 


f 


Mr.  Raub  condemns  the  attempt  to  make  institutes  "entertaining 

iher  than  instructive",  and  he  criticises  sharply  and  justly  the  folly  of 
tking  instruction  in  reading  an  elocutionary  display  for  the  "  enter- 
ning"  of  the  audience.  He  thinks  that  the  day  sessions  of  an  iusti- 
te  should  be  devoted  to  practical,  professional  instruction,  and  that  the 
lertaintncnt  and  purely  literary  exercises  should  occur  in  the  even- 
^.  He  objects  to  "  irrelevant  "  and  "  aimless  "  essays,  and  adds  that 
has  known  "half  the  time  of  an  institute  to  be  consumed  in  a  proflt- 
18  discust^iim  which  should  have  been  consigned  to  the  local  lyceum." 
i  States  that,  while  be  has  beard  the  policy  of  employing  "  instructors 
im  abroad  "  soundly  criticised  by  an  "  ambitious  speaker  ",  it  is  not  the 
dyof  an  institute  generally  which  is  opposed  to  aid  from  abroad."  He 
inks  that  the  evil  done  by  the  practice  of  appointing  "  critics  "  out- 
tighs  the  good.  His  objections  to  the  "  query-box  "  seem  to  be  based 
L  its  improper  use,  >and  we  may  add  that  we  have  never  seen  the 
luery-boK  "  skillfully  used  in  a  Pennsylvania  institute.  Mr.  Raub's 
iper  is  fall  of  just  criticism  and  practical  suggestion. 

Mr.  L[NJ>  informs  us  that  we  misunderstood  his  remarks  on  the 

snagement  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  states  that,  while  he  condemned 
etures,  he  did  not  commend  the  "  drawing  out"  or  question  plan,  a« 
B  inferre<!.  He  simply  proposed  that  teachers  have  the  opportunity,  in 
m,  to  discuss  subjects — to  rise  and  express  their  views.  If  we  now 
iderstand  our  contributor,  he  would  have  the  exercises  of  an  institute 
insist  (1)  of  discussions  participated  in  by  the  members  in  turn,  and 
)  of  class  pKcrcises,  in  which  each  teacher,  in  turn,  has  the  privilege 
of  teachini^'  the  restr,'  they  acting  as  'children'  with  the  privil^e  of 
itieising."  We  inferred  from  Mr.  Lind's  objection  to  the  "  pouring-in 
'ocesa",  that  he  would  not  have  it  used  even  in  the  discussions,  inoe- 
uch  as  it  ran  make  little  difference  whether  the  "  pouring  in  "  is  done 
J  two  or  twenty  persons.  We  cheerfully  make  the  correction,  though 
e  can  not  see  that  it  improves  his  plan.  We  have  never  seen  an  insti- 
ite  conducted  in  the  manner  proposed,  and,  in  view  of  our  limited  ob- 
irvatioD  and  experience  ia  institutes,  it  is  possible  that  we  ought  not 
>  question  its  feasibility.  But  the  institute  discussions  which  we  have 
curd,  have  been,  as  a  rule,  so  nearly  profitless  that  we  can  but  doubt 
lie  propriety  of  taming  our  institutes  into  debating  societies,  in  which 
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the  teachers,  "  in  tnm  ",  Bhall  express  their  viewR  !  But  our  contrib 
tor  is  willing  to  pat  his  plan  to  the  comparatiTe  test  proposed  hy  ub  la 
month,  and  he  hopes  that  we  may  have  the  Opportunity  of  seeing  "tl 
proper  kind  of  teaching  in  ingtitntee."  We  shall  oprtainly  improve  (Ji 
opportunity  when  it  occurs,  and,  to  this  end,  we  hope  that  our  you 
friend  may  soon  have  the  direction  of  an  institute. 


The  Chicago  Teacher  for  June  speaks  out  with  no  uncertain  aoni 

on  the  Bible  question,  "to<end  new  hght  to  the  discussion. "  Here 
some  of  the  new  light  ;  "  As  a  moral  and  religious  force,  the  Bible 
the  public  schools  is  a  chip  in  porridge."  "  Our  thought  then  wan,  th 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  made  too  common  by  being  used  in  the  publ 
schools,  and  fifteen  yearn'  public  school  experience  has  not  altered  t! 
opinion."  "  Much  of  the  flippancy  and  irreverence  of  American  sode 
— irreverence  that  is  simply  appalling  to  one  of  European  education- 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  bandied  about  in  the  publ 
schools."  Is  this  new  light  true  or  false?  If  it  emanates  from  the  ei 
tor's  actual  observations,  there  must  be  something  peculiar  either  in  1 
experience  or  ours.  We  have  visited  many  schools,  and,  with  few  e 
ceptions,  we  have  never  heard  the  Bible  read  in  a  careless  or  irrevere 
manner.  If  the  Bible  is  "  bandied  about "  in  any  school,  the  fact  is, 
say  the  least,  not  very  creditable  to  the  teacher.  If,  "when  spit-baJ 
and  beans  give  ont ",  the  pupils  in  the  Chicago  schools  amuse  thei 
selves  by  hurling  Bibles  at  each  other's  heads,  we  would  advise  Bi 
Pickard  to  try  the  suspension  feature  of  his  "moral  suasion"  experinie 
on  some  of  his  teachers !  But  it  is  easy  to  attribute  a  result  to  a  wroi 
cause.  May  not  the  admired  reverence  "of  one  of  European  educ 
tion  ",  be  due  to  the  tact  that  formal,  sectarian  religious  instruction  iai 
important  part  of  school  training  in  every  country  of  Europe  ?  Wou 
this  tact,  if  it  be  one,  be  an  argument  for  or  against  the  making  of  tl 
American  school  system  "thoroughly  secular"?  We  have  little  respe 
for  that  appalling  reverence  for  the  Bible  which  keeps  one  Irom  readii 
it. 

The  "Free  High  School  Act"  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  impe 

tant  school  laws  enacted  the  present  year.  It  authorizes  each  tow 
(township)  in  the  state  to  establish  and  support  a  high  school,  and 
pledges  the  state  to  pay  one-half  of  the  annual  expense, — with  the  co 
dition  that  no  town  shall  receive  from  the  Slate  more  than  five  hundn 
dollars  in  any  one  year.  Adjoining  towns  may  unite  together  and  esla 
lish  a  union  high  school,  and  when  a  town  refuses  to  avail  itself  of  tl 
benefit  of  the  act,  one  or  more  school  districts  may  do  so.  The  Joum 
of  Education  reports  that  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  state  have  alread 
taken  action  under  the  law,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  number  i 
high  schools  will  be  established.  We  have  long  believed  that  the  onl 
feasible  mode  of  sustaining  high  schools  in  country  districts  is  for  tl 
state  to  bear  all  or  a  considerable  share  of  the  expense.    Some  pecuniai 
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lonra^ement  1b  needed  to  induce  the  people  of  a  town  to  tax  them-  \  iV 

res  to  support  a  high   nrhon!  trhich  benefits  those  most  who  reside  l^''[' 

IT  it.    The  proviaion  of  the  Ohio  l»w  authorizing  the  oi^nization  of  !"J 

rnnbip  high  schools  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  though  there  ia  most 

;ent  need  of  such  schonlR.     The  public  Bchool  ayetem  has  largely  sup-  , 

nted  the  old  academies,  hnt  their  place  has  not  been  supplied  except 

the  cities  and  large  villages,  where  free  high  schools  are  sustained.  ' 

3  great  defect  of  our  present  school  system  is  its  failure  to  supply  f' 

intry  youth  with  facilities  for  acquiring  more  than  an  elementary  edu-  (. 

ion.     The  sending  of  a  pupi!  from  the  country  to  a  city  or  village  high  i 

ool  is  too  expensive  for  farmers,  and  besides  the  school  does  not 

ird  the  advantages  demandeil.    The  common  schools  of  the  country 

luld  be  supplemented  by  a  i^ystem  of  free  academies  or  high  schools. 

ine  has  adopted  a  feasible  system. 


—  "We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  advocates  of  laws  compelling 
ool  attendance  begin  to  see  that  their  case  is  not  made  out  when  they 
fe  shown  the  necessity  of  universal  education  and  the  right  of  the 
te  to  provide  for  and  secure  it.  The  important  point,  as  Thos.  K. 
echer  puts  it,  is  to  find  the  jiower  in  American  institutions,  that  can 
relied  on  to  do  the  compelling,  the  driving.  "  Drive  on  !  all  cry  ;  but 
ere  is  the  driver?  "  In  a  monarchical  government,  like  Germany, 
I  driver  ia  in  his  place  irrespective  of  the  votes  or  wishes  of  the  driven, 
1  it  is  his  husineHS  to  drive.  It  may  be  true  that  a  compulsory  system 
L  be  enforced  in  this  country,  but  the  fact  is  yet  to  be  established. 
it  experience  is  not  very  encouraging.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  of 
pt.  Wickersham,  of  PenuByhania,  the  Michignn  Teacher  says ; 

taod  tb«re  bBB  announced  lis  IiufikIuq  utenflirce  tbe  law  In  Jla  locallt;;  but,  ea  fkruwe 

I.  InonlyonecoDimunlly-abnckivoi'ila  district  In  HntbiveiterD  HIcblgaa— bKVe  «e  h«ud 
belmpiBiitlunof  ■  flue  fur  nenlEpl  to  tciueale  children  for  the  prescribed  time  per  yett.  Tbli 
I  twenty  monlbs' trial  of  tbe  law.  jiut  ne  do  not  HJlogetber  despair  of  lu  success,   lu  moral 


— The  corner  stone  of  Rage  College  for  women,  ki  be  conducted  in 
inection  with  Cornell  University,  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  May.  Ad- 
?eses  were  delivered  by  Chancellor  Winchell,  of  Syracuse  University, 
Bsident  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  Moses  Colt  Tyler,  Goldwin 
lith,  Henry  W,  Sage,  anil  others.  President  Angell  stated  that  co-ed- 
ition in  Michigan  University  was  still  an  experiment,  having  been 
ed  only  three  yeare  and  under  exceptionahly  favorable  circumstances. 
MB  far  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  lecture  balls  and  class- 
itQB  had  worked  satisfactorily.  The  women  retained  all  their  woman- 
pse  unimpaired,  and  ranked  with  the  men  in  progress  and  efficiency, 
i  thought  that  one  atroug  practical  argument  for  co-education  was  the 
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fact  %hat  few  states  can  afford  to  provide  Bcparatc  universities  for  th 
aexea.  A  great  university  is  a  costly  institution,  and,  if  the  boit  fuci! 
'or  a  higher  education  are  to  be  provided  for  women,  it  muBt  t 
largely  done  through  mixed  colleges. 


-  The  late  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  i 
in  was  the  occasion  of  an  able  diRCuBBion  on  tlie  co-education  of  tl 
t.  The  Buhject  was  introduced  in  a  paper  read  by  Colonel  HiKBinw 
who  earnestly  advocated  the  admission  of  women  to  Harvard  College  ( 
the  same  conditions  as  men.  President  Eiiot  stated  that  after  visitii 
some  thirty  western  colleges  that  admit  women,  he  had  come  to  a  co 
elusion  directly  opposed  to  the  view  of  Colonel  Higginson.  Oberlin  C( 
lege  began  with  the  same  course  for  men  and  women,  but  was  obliged 
adopt  separate  courses,  with  separate  degrees.  Very  few  of  the  yo\ii 
ladies  take  the  regular  college  course.  He  liolieved  that  the  minds 
men  and  women  were  as  different  as  were  their  bodiet^,  and  both  mt 
and  female  physicians  are  agreed  that  girls  ran  not  bear  the  nervo 
strain  of  hard  study  as  well  as  boys.  With  Ms  present  convictions 
should  be  unwilling  to  open  the  doors  of  Hansard  to  women.  Preside 
Eliot's  views  were  warmly  opposed  by  Wendell  Pliillips,  President  Ra 
mond,  of  Vasear,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Cheeney,  and  Mrs.  Livermore.  Pi 
fessor  Agassiz  dissented  from  Col,  Higginson's  argument  of  analogy  tl 
because  the  sexes  require  the  same  food,  they  demand  the  same  edui 
tion.  He  said  it  was  not  true  that  the  sexes  require  precisely  the  sai 
food.  The  discussion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  papers,  and  co-educatl 
is  at  present  a  "  live  "  topic. 


Thbrb  seems  to  be  a  very  general  impression  lliat  the  Agricoll 

ral  Colleges,  founded  by  the  Congressional  Ijind  Grant,  are  not  a  st 
cess.  Their  courses  are  too  limited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  V 
eral  culture,  and  too  general  and  extensive  to  furnish  a  special  pr< 
sration  for  the  farm.  Though  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colk 
claims  to  be  preeminently  an  institution  "for  training  farmers",  noct 
siderable  number  of  its  students  intend  to  tarn  a  living  by  farming, 
is  believed  that  most  of  the  students  in  these  institutions  attend  thi 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose  that  they  would  attend  any  other  seho 
and  that  the  education  furnished  is  in  no  prui  tieal  sense  a  special  tra 
ing  for  the  farm.  The  real  value  of  these  colleges  must,  therefore,  ( 
pend  largely  on  the  number  of  their  students  w  h  v.  uld  not  receim 
higher  education  in  other  institutions.  If  tl  \  n  1  jnly  duplicate  t 
work  of  other  institutions,  but  very  largeij  Iran  their  studenia  fn 
them,  their  utility  is  questionable.  There  is  a  Jemand  for  tborou 
scientific  schools,  and  if  our  agricultural  coll  „C3  can  use  their  endo 
ments  to  meet  this  demand,  they  will  fill  an  in  p  rtant  place  in  our  ec 
cational  system.  We  hope  to  see  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  becoi 
M  thorough  a  scientific  institution  as  the  Shellield  Scientific  School 
New  Haven.  It  opens  late  enough  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  other  i 
stitntione  of  ite  class. 
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METHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  EECITATI0N8. 

We  have  long  been  aatiefied  that  the  snccess  of  teachere,  aa  a  class, 
)uld  be  much  increKBed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  of  class  man- 
ement.  There  are  maDy  teachers  who  can  give  no  good  or  satisfactory 
nson  for  uaing  one  method  of  conducting  recitations  rather  ttian 
other.  The  truth  of  this  remark  has  been  fully  attested  whenever 
ichers  have  been  called  upon  by  examiners  to  state  in  writing  the  com- 
rative  merlta  of  different  methods.  "These  things  being  bo",  it 
curs  to  us  that  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  principal  advantages 
d  disadvantages  of  the  consecutive  and  promiscuous  methods  of  call- 
g  on  pupils  to  recite,  may  be  of  assistance  to  some  of  our  readers. 

I,  The  Conbecutivb  Method. 
The  first  advantage  of  the  consecutive  or  "turn"  method  is  its  rapidity. 
i  the  pupils  recite  in  turn,  no  time  is  lost  in  designating  the  pupil  who 
to  recite,  and  as  each  pupil  knows  just  when  he  is  to  be  called  on,  he 
prepared  to  recite  promptly.  It  is  true  that  when  the  promiscuous 
ethod  is  skillfully  used,  each  pupil  is  obliged  to  be  ready  to  respond, 
it  the  possibility  that  he  may  not  be  called  on,  causes,  as  a  rule,  some 
wtation.  In  the  turn  method  the  pupil's  reciting  is  a  certainly,  and 
:iLce  he  is  not  only  upon  the  alert,  but  is  ready  to  proceed.  Experi- 
ent  shows  conclusively  that  more  questions  can  be  asked  and  answered 
.  a  given  time  when  the  consecutive  method  is  used  than  when  pupils 
e  called  oa  promiscuously. 

The  consecutive  method  is  easy  for  the  teacher.  It  relieves  him  from 
le  necessity  of  selecting  and  designating  the  pupils  to  recite,  and  hence 
is  latior  [not  including  the  imparting  of  instruction)  is  reduced  to  ask- 
ig  questions  or  assigning  topics  and  the  determining  of  the  correctness 
'.  the  reciting  of  the  pupils.  The  recitation  proceeds  as  mechanically 
I  clock-work. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  consecutive  method  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
iipi/a  /lave  an  opportunity  of  reciling.  No  pupil  is  omitted.  If  the  class 
too  large  to  permit  all  to  recite  at  any  recitation,  the  next  day  takes 
p  the  work  at  the  proper  pupil,  and  thus  all  are  called  on  in  due  time, 
id  all  have  »n  equal  opportunity  of  reciting.  This  last  remark  may 
ot  be  true,  it  the  members  of  the  class  do  not  take  their  places  from 
ly  to  day  in  a  fixed  or  regular  order.  The  importance  of  this  advan- 
igft  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  promiscuous  method. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  consecutive  method  is  its  failure  to  necet- 
tale  cloae  and  uniuereal  attention.  The  pupil  reciting  and  the  one  who 
aa  the  next  "turn  ",  must  give  attention,  but  the  others  are  not  obliged 
>  do  BO.  When  the  pupils  near  the  head  of  the  class  are  reciting,  those 
ear  the  foot  may  be  thinking  of  the  next  holiday.  As  soon  as  a  pupil 
88  recited,  he  can  go  a  fishing  mentally  until  his  "  turn  "  comes  again. 
1  skillful  teacher  may,  ot  course,  so  interest  Ids  class  in  the  lesson  as  to 
ecnre  close  and  undivided  attention,  but  this  is  not  a  result  of  the 
onsecutive  metliod.  The  attention  is  Becured__not  in  consequence  of  but 
n  Bpite  of  it. 
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A  second  disadvantage  of  the  turn  method  is  the  fact  that  it  permit 
partial  prfparation  of  the  lesion.  The  pupil  near  the  foot  of  the  clasi 
tempted  to  neglect  the  paj-t  of  the  leeeon  which  will  be  recited  hy  1 
pupils  near  the  head,  and  vieeverta.  When  the  old  pjiin  uf  having  pu) 
read  one  "  verse  "  each  prevailed,  many  pupils  counted  the  verses,  s 
studied  only  the  one  which  they  would  read.  As  a  general  rule,  pn; 
will  Btudy  most  fajthfuUy  that  portion  of  the  leseon  wliieh  they  eip 
to  recite,  and  tjie  turn  method  permits  this  expeclation.  This  del 
may  be  obviated  by  aBsigning  questions  and  topics  in  a  liifferent  or 
from  that  in  the  text-book,  and  much  more  easily  by  liaving  the  ree 
tion  begin  from  day  to  day  at  different  placea  in  the  elass.  If  the  th 
pupil  begim  the  recitation  one  day,  the  t«nth  the  next  day,  the  sisth 
next  day,  and  so  on,  no  pupil,  when  preparing  the  iesfTin,  can  even  gn 
what  portion  of  it  will  fall  to  him  to  recite,  and  hence  he  is  only  f 
when  he  has  prepared  the  whole  lesaon.  Many  teachers  who  pse 
consecutive  method,  have  never  thought  of  this  simple  means  of  com 
ing  the  obvious  and  often  serious  defect  above  referred  to. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  consecutive  method  is  the  fact  that  it] 
ventt  the  moU  tkorough  teiting  of  the  pttpil'g preparalivn.  The  portion  of 
lesson  which  falls  to  a  pupil  by  turn,  may  be  the  verj'  portion  which  1 
be  least  profitable  for  him  to  recite.  He  may  be  able  to  recite  thia  * 
and  yet  the  teacher  may  know  that  he  has  not  faitiifuUy  studied  or  d 
not  clearly  understand  another  portion.  The  revolviiif;  recitation  n 
String  to  the  idle  pupil  the  only  question  or  topic  in  the  lesson  which 
can  recite,  and  he  may  thus  be  tempted  to  trust  to'  good  (7)  luck  n 
time.  The  highest  efficiency  of  a  recitation  req^res  that  ita  testa 
skillfully  and  wisely  distributed. 

II.    The  Pbomibcoous  Method. 

The  promiscuous  method  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recilo  xccurmandht 
the  attenlion  of  all  the  the  pupili  in  the  cloM.  This  result  depends  soi 
what  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  but  the  method  both  iierinits  and  hv 
the  highest  success.  When  a  topic  or  question  is  announced,  evi 
pupil  is  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  he  may  be  designalpi!  to  rec:ite. 
must  also  give  attention  to  the  pupil  reciting,  as,  at  any  inotnent,  hen 
be  called  upon  to  correct  errors,  supply  omissions,  or  complete  the  n 
tation.  The  degree  of  attention  given  to  pupils  reciting  may  be  grea 
increased  by  the  teacher's  frequently  calling  on  a  pupil  to  complete 
recitation  of  another,  taking  it  up  precisely  at  the  riglit  point.  This  a 
be  done  with  great  Biicceas  in  recitations  in  arithmetic,  particularly 
the  oral  solutions  of  mental  problems,  also  in  hi8U)ry,  reading,  and 
deed  in  nearly  all  the  branches.  This  advantage  of  the  promiscui 
method  is  wholly  lost  when  the  pupil  to  recite  is  designated  before  ' 
topic  is  assigned.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  teacher  ahould  not  e> 
glance  at  the  pupil  to  be  called  upon  before  assigning  the  topic. 

A  second  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  fact  that  it  nccesniCatei  tkej 
jHirolion  of  tht  entire  le»soju  No  pupil  knows  what  part  of  the  lesson  v 
fall  to  him  ;  nor  can  he  tell  even  after  the  recitation  i^  begun.    He  is  I 
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.0  be  called  <ipoc  to  recite  any  part  of  the  leieon,  and  his  only  lofety 

make  full  preparation. 

le  pronii8cuousmethodalBopennitaapropwdi»iri6uti(nio/tfi«r«!t(o- 
The  teata  can  be  thrown  by  the  teacher  just  where  they  will  prove 
t  effective  and  do  the  most  good.  The  idle  pupil  may  be  given  full 
)rtunity  to  show  the  resnlte  of  idleness ;  the  pupil  who  was  aasisted 
erday,  may  be  called  upon  to  recite  in  review  ;  any  want  of  atten- 

may  instantly  be  corrected,  et«.,  etc.    The  recitation  may  be  made  a 

la  result  of  the  foregoing  ad  vantage,  the  promiscuous  method  makes 
recitation  a  fine  meatal  drill — an  excellent  mental  gymnastic  The  dif- 
ace  between  it  and  the  consecutive  method  may  be  easily  shown, 
pose  a  class  iti  arithmetic,  containing  twenty  pupils,  solves  twenty 
tal  problems  in  a  recitation.  By  the  consecutive  method,  as  genet* 
used,  each  pupil  solves  one  problem  and>he  u  obliged  to  solve  bat 
Hence  the  recitation  necessitates  but  twenty  mental  solutions.  By 
promiscuous  method  each  pupil  is  obliged  to  solve  mentally  each  of 
twenty  problems,  and  hence  the  recitation  necessitates  four  hundred 

le  principal  disadvantages  of  the  promiscuousmethod  are  as  follows: 

It  i»  less  rapid  than  the  consecutive  method,  time  being  necessarily 
turned  in  designating  the  pupil  to  recite. 

It  M  not  80  fQsy  for  the  tfacher,  as  the  consecutive  method.  The  in- 
sed  attention  and  interest  secured  by  it  may,  however,  be  more  than 
iffset  to  the  extra  labor  involved  in  selecting  the  pupils  to  recite. 

It  does  not  give  the  pupils  on  tqual  opportunity  of  reciting.  This  de- 
ls most  serious  in  large  classes,  the  teacher  being  liable  to  omit  soma 
be  pupils.  We  have  known  classes  in  which  it  often  happened  that 
Eiin  pupils  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  recite  for  several  successive 
tationa.  This  almost  invariably  results  in  a  loss  of  interest  on  the 
,  of  the  omitted  pupils,  and  a  neglect  of  study.  Few  pupils  will 
roughly  prepare  lessons,  if  there  is  even  a  strong  probability  that 
f  will  not  be  called  on  to  recite.  Faithful  study  is  most  certainly 
ired  when  every  recitation  tests  the  preparation  of  each  pupil  in 

class.  Pupils  ate  sometimes  omitted  purposely,  this  being  most 
ily  to  occur  in  certain  schools  ivkim  vi»itoT»  are  pre»ent,  as  in  public  ex- 
nations.  The  tefflptation  to  call  on  the  brightest  and  heat  pupils  on 
li  occasions,  is  too  strong  for  many  weak  teachers  to  resist. 

It  permits  on  improper  distribution  of  the  recitation.  This  disadvan* 
!  ia  similar  to  the  third,  but  it  merits  separate  consideration.     Easy 

superficial  teachers  are  apt  not  onlyto  assign  the  greater  portion  of 
recitation  to  the  brighter  pupils,  but  to  aisort  their  pupils  according 
he  nature  of  the  topics  or  questions.  The  difficult  questions  are 
gned,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  to  the  best  pupils,  and  the  easy  teats 

given  to  the  dull  and  backward.  A.  "severely  thorough"  teacher, 
he  contrary,  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  overwhelming  the  hack- 
d  or  mentally  feeble  pupils  with  all  the  difficulties  of  each  lesson  and 
rt  of  the  reciting. 
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Variona  devices  have  fce^n  resorted  to  by  teachers  lo  ohviale  (he  1 
two  defects  of  the  promiscuous  method.  One  of  thet^e  in  to  pot ' 
name  or  number  of  each  member  of  the  class  on  a  small  carA,  The  oa 
are  mixed  thoroughly  at  each  recitation,  and  the  pupil  \o  recitn  ie  ne^ec 
by  the  card  drawn  or  picked  up  by  the  teacher.  This  plan  works  vi 
well  in  advanced  classes  with  long  recitations,  and,  experially,  il 
teacher  frequently  takes  a  card  from  those  already  dmwn,  thus  hold 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  recited. 

Another  device  is  to  put  all  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  c 
on  one  card,  arranging  the  same  in  the  form  of  BOme  j^ometrical  fig 
which  will  permit  the  calling  of  the  numbers  on  sncoessive  days  in 
ferent  orders.  We  have  used  this  plan,  which,  we  believe,  we  devii 
with  great  Batiefaction.  It  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  fiit  or  stand  du: 
the  recitation,  to  move  About  the  room  and  occupy  different  positii 
When  the  recitation  closes,  the  teacher  knows  what  pupils,  if  any,  h 
been  omitted,  and  by  frequently  calling  on  pupils  without  refereno 
the  card,  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  is  held. 

But  the  easiest  plan  of  avoiding  the  defects  of  the  consecutive  i 
promiscuous  methods  is  to  combine  them,  by  pfrmilHng  pupils  to  reeiU 
turn  KXCBPT  when  the  teacher  de»ignatf»  another  pupil.  If  these  excepti 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  attention  of  the  class  will  be  as  our 
sally  held  as  by  the  promiscuous  method.  The  most  sklUfnl  teache 
oral  spelling  we  have  ever  know:n,  combined  these  methods.  The  wc 
passed  rapidly  down  her  class  except  when  she  "tlirew"  them 
other  pupils,  which  was  done  so  frequently  and  skillfully  that  no  pi 
felt  safe  in  taking  his  eye  from  her.  When  the  recitation  closed,  ev 
pupil  had  been  tested,  and  the  poor  spellers  and  the  llstleas,  idle,. 
careless  had  received  special  attention.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
skillful  teacher  to  combine  these  methods  successfully. 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Our  edition  of  the  new  school  law  is  nearly  exhausted.    Tl; 

who  wish  to  secure  a  copy,  should  apply  at  once,  remitting  10  centt 
one  copy  or  25  cents  for  three  copies. 

Wb  wish  to  make  a  full  announcement  of  the  changes  of  supe 

tendents  and  principals  of  the  graded  schools  o£  the  state  in  our  Auf 
issue,  and  will  be  thankful  for  the  necessary  information,  indue 
changes  in  salaries.  The  changes  already  reported  to  us,  will  be  noti 
next  month. 

The  new  school  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  no  text-book  shall 

changed  within  three  years  after  its  adoption  without  the  consen 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board  ot  education,  given  at  are 
lar  meeting.    This  is  a  wise  provision. 

A  CORRKSPOBDKHT  informs  us  that  the  examinera  of  his  county 

to  get  their  county  out  of  the  woods  ",  and  that  they  knoi 
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way  BO  speedy  as  to  put  a  copy  of  the  Monthly  into  the  hands  of  every 
;Iier.  This  is  both  a  speedy  and  sure  way  of  taking  schools  out  of 
woodn,  nnd  it  is  earnestly  commended  to  every  board  of  exammers 
;he  slate.    Try  it. 

— A  coRRESPoxDENT  ot  the  Ckicago  7Vi6tme  states  that  a  leading  man- 
cturer  of  school  furniture  recently  "circularized"  several  states,  offer- 
directors  and  other  school  officers  liberal  commissions  on  his  furni- 
e  introduced  by  them  into  the  schools.  School  furniture  thus  adver- 
id  has  a  poor  cliance  of  going  into  schools  in  charge  of  honest  men, 
I  open  bribery  is  not  likely  to  prove  good  policy,  even  when  school 
cera  are  dishonest,  unless  they  are  also  tools. 

—  The  Ohio  Association  of  School  Snperintendenla  will  meet  at  Put- 
Bay  on  Tuesday,  July  Ist,  and  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
tions  o£  Ohio  and  Michigan  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  July  2d 
1  3d.  The  charges  ot  the  Put-in  Bay  House  and  the  Beehe  House 
1  eai-h  be  S2.00aday.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  will  sell  round-trip 
;eta  from  Columhus  to  Sandusky  for  $5.  The  rates  of  the  other  roads 
t  have  agreed  to  make  a  reduction,  was  announced  in  our  last  issue. 

—  EnwABn  Obton,  president  of  Antioch  College  since  January  last, 
merly  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  for  three  years 
)t  one  of  the  State  Geologists  of  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of 
i  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  to  open  next  autumn.    He  will  make  an 

cient  officer. B.  B.  Hall  has  resigned  the  chai^  of  the  public 

lools  of  Medina  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
tnral  science  in  the  Northwestern  Normal  School,  at  Eepttblic,  Ohio. 
-Supt.  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Gallipolis,  and  Supt.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Marion, 
ve  each  been  reelected,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  people. 

Otterbbin  irniversity  has  closed  an  unusually  prosperous  year, 

a  tlie  trustees  and  faculty  are  looking  for  atill  greater  prosperity  in  the 
^nre.    The  special  feature  of  the  last  commencement  was  the  address 

es-Vice  President  Colfax,  before  the  literary  societies. Wooster 

liversity  has  closed  its  third  year  with  an  attendance  ot  139  students 
the  college  cliissee,  50  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  71  in  the 
idical  department,  located  in  Cleveland— an  encouraging  prosperity, 
—Antioch  College  has  a  fine  location  and  a  good  faculty,  and  its  doors 
1  open  to  both  sexes,  but,  for  some  reason,  it  has  few  students.  It 
iduated  but  three  students  at  the  last  commencement.  Why  do  not 
B  young  ladies  who  are  demanding  collegiate  advantages,  apply  to 
itioch  ? 

Hamilton  County. — The  meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  association, 
Id  June  14th,  was  well  attended.  Eev.  Geo.  M.  Maxwell,  of  Wyoming, 
livered  an  address  on  "The  Teacher's  Example",  dwelling  specially 
I  its  influence  on  the  pupiL  Thomas  M.  Dill,  ot  the  Twentieth  Dis- 
ct  School,  Cincinnati,  read  a  pointed  and  suggestive  essay  on  "  Moral 
straction."    He  urged  that  moraUty  should  he  taught  regularly,  and 
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be  believed  that  it  could  be  tAught  witbost  religion.  Mr.  Dill  is  tli 
author  of  a  little  maoual  of  "  Moral  Exercises  for  Public  Scliools  ",  whici 
we  learn,  ia  used  witb  good  succeee.  It  is  unaectAriuii,  but  not  witboi 
religion.  Miss  Butler,  of  North  Cincinnati,  followed  with  an  easay,  eal 
tied  "  In  the  Schoolroom."  She  thought  that  teacherw'  theoriea  were  a 
to  be  better  than  theit  practice,  and  gave  some  ezcellunt  Bug^eetiona  ( 
ichool  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  law  allows  teacberrf  to  diemiss  sohw 
without  loss  of  pay,  to  attend  the  county  teacbers'  intititute,  it  was  i 
cided  to  hold  the  next  institute  in  September  instead  of  August,  Mesa 
A.  B.  Johnson,  L.  A.  Knight,  and  F.  Giauque  were  appointed  an  insliti 
committee. 

Thb  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  Middletown  for  the  month 

April  was  537;  the  average  weekly  enrollment,  49;i;  and  tlic  avera 

daily  attendance,  458.    The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was  :5l. T 

achools  of  St.  ClairsviUe  report  for  the  month  of  May  an  enrollment 
212,  and  93  pupils  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  The  number  of  cases  of  t 
diness  was  only  14.    The  high  school  graduated  four  pupils  at  the  eli 

of  the  year. The  schools  of  Eaton  enrolled  in  May  -iUl  pupils,  with 

average  daily  attendance  of  410.    The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  576 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  graduated  its  first  class  the  1! 

of  June.    The  prospects  of  the  institution  have  never  been  so  encw 

aging. The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Ada,  reporto  : 

creasing  prosperity.    Its  aim  is  to  do  thorot^b  work. 

OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

Thebb  ia  much  opposition  to  the  use  of  slates  in  the  schools 

Germany.  The  grating  of  numerous  pencils  is  believed  to  be  injurious 
the  nerves  of  many  children. 

Thb  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  reduced  the  number  of  sch( 

hours  per  day  from  six  to  five.  The  achools  of  Columbua,  Ohio,  are 
aession  but  five  boura  daily.  There  ia  a  movement  in  Maseachuse 
favoring  the  adoption  of  one  daily  seBsion  of  four  hours. 

The  eighth  term  of  the  normal  schoola  under  the  auspices  of  t 

Society  of  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  opened  in  SumuHaficld  on  the  II 
of  June,  and  will  continue  one  month.  The  school  h  under  the  sup 
vision  of  A.  J.  Tomlinson,  of  Bush  Hill,  an  experienced  instructor 
teachers. 

The  faculty,  graduates,  and  students  of  the  Stale  Normal  Schi 

of  Michigan  propose  to  make  a  trip  of  two  weeks  to  Lake  Super! 
touching  at  all  the  points  of  interest.  They  cordially  invite  the  teaehi 
of  Michigan  and  their  friends  to  join  them  in  the  excursion. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Assoc 

tion  will  be  held  at  Eaeton,  Pa.,  the  seat  of  Lafayette  College,  comnie 
ing  on  Tuesday,  July  22d,  at  three  o'clock  in  tlieaitemoon.  Persons  wii 
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further  informalioii  with, reference  to^the  meeting,  may  address  the 
retary  o£  the  Association,  Prof.  G.  F.  Comfort,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  the 
retary  of  the  Local  Committee,  Prof.  B.  B.  Youngman,  Easton,  Pa. 

- — The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
at  Virginia  will  he  Iield  in  Martinsburg,  July  8th,  9th,  and  lOthi  1873 ; 
Virginia  Teachers'  Aasociation  will  meet  in  Alexandria,  July  8th  to 
1 ;  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  in  Sparta,  July  8th,  9th,  and 
1  ;  the  Punnt'ykiLnia  Teachers'  Association,  in  Pittsburg,  August  I2th 
13th;  aiul  ilu-  Maryland  Teachers'  Association,  in  Hagerstown, 
{OBt  27th,  2Slli,  and  29th. 

—  The  last  quarterly  report  of  the  Boston  schools  states  that  the 
r  Japanese  boys  who  entered  the  Rice  School  at  the  beginning  of  the 
r,  had  been  in  this  country  but  six  months  and  were  understood  with 
Lt  difficulty.  They  now  speak  and  read  quite  plainly,  and  they  write 
better  English  than  a  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  first  class.  They 
sred  the  fifth  class,  and  one  of  them  ig  now  at  the  head  at  the  second, 
B  is  remarkable  progress.  * 

— SUPT.  WicKBBsnAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  just  closed  a  series  of 
rate  conferences  with  the  county  superintendents  in  the  various  sec- 
ts of  the  state.  The  general  questions  considered  included  the  educa- 
lal  wants  of  the  people  and  the  work  of  the  superintendency  and  its 
iculties.  A  conference  with  city  and  borough  superintendents  was 
i  in  Harrisburg,  May  20th.  He  reports  that  no  such  fruitful  meetings 
c  ever  been  held  in  Pennsylvania, 

— The  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  New  Yorlc  Timet  propose  to  re- 
t  their  childron'M  excursions  of  last  year,  which  gave  so  many  of  the 
r  children  of  tlif  city  an  opportunity  to  see  the  green  fields,  breathe 
Iresb  air,  anil  ii  el  the  joy  of  gratitude  for  human  kindness  tfnd  sym- 
by.  Each  t;xoui>ion  will  he  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one 
Qore  of  the  cilitors  of  the  Timet,  and  the  enterprise  is  begun  with  a 
irve  fund  of  $;t,400.  The  first  excursioa  of  this  season  took  place  on 
third  Saturday  of  June. 

—  Hos.  R.  B.  R00SBVB1.T  donated  to  the  board  of  education  of  New- 
■k  $4,700,  the  extra  salary  drawn  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  last  Con- 
!B,  with  the  condition  that  the  money  should  be  invested  and  the  In- 
st used  as  jiri/es  for  meritorious  pupils.  He  stated  that  he  was  op- 
ed to  the  retroactive  feature  of  the  salary  act,  but  thinks  that  the 
aey  now  belongs  to  his  district,  and  not  to  the  United  States.  The 
rd  declined  to  accept  the  money,  "  on  account  of  its  origin  as  defined 
the  donor,  believing  that  by  this  concurrent  testimony  they  and  he 
I  best  promote  those  high  ends  in  the  education  of  the  young  which 
of  paramount  importance,  above  all  prizes  of  silver  and  gold." 

— Tbe  friends  of  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Nor- 
1  School,  at  Winona,  have  presented  a  bust  of  him  to  the  institution. 
i  trustees  did  better  years  ago  when  they  presented  Prof.  Phelpa  him- 
14* 
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Belt. Prof.  Robert  Curry,  principal  of  the  Cum  Normal  Inetiti 

Pittsburg,  has  heen  appointed  aaaiHtant  deputy  state  superinten  leo 
Pennsylvania.  The  ofBce  wae  created  in  1872,  an  I  Supt  Wiukerai 
has  taken  a  year  to  find  the  best  available  man  in  the  State  - — Supl 
H.  Smart,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  been  appointed  asHit^tant  commi^iane 

Indiana  to  the  Vienna  Exposition. A.  P.  Stonp,  of  the  Portland  B 

School,  and  editor  of  the  Maine  Journal  of  Educnlion,  has  been  appoir 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of   Springfield,   Mass.,   with  a  Balan 

$3,500  a  year. A.  D.  Small,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  has  been  appoii 

superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Salem,  Mass. John  Cooper  has  1 

appointed  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Richmond,  Ind. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 

struction  will  be  held  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1 
Papers  will  be  read  by  Prof.  M.  T.  Brown,  C.  L.  B.  Whitney,  Prof.  La 
Dunton,  R.  F.  Leighton,  Prof.  W.  N.  Rice,  ex-President  Mark  Hop! 
Prof.  E.  D,  Sanborn,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Amos  Hadley,  Chin  Laiaun, 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney.  The  more  important  topics  presented  in.  t 
papers  include  the  study  of  history,  the  place  of  natnral  science  in 
cation,  the  teaching  of  the  invisible  by  means  of  the  visible  (Dr.  I 
kins),  the  American  common  school  the  national  instrnctor  in  pi 
virtue  (Dr.  Mayo),  and  the  teaching  of  natural  hi.story  in  public  schi 

National  Educational  Association.— The  proi^rammc  of  esercisei 
the  annual  meeting,  to  bo  held  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August  5th,  6th,  and 
1873,  is  88  follows: 

General  A»mcuition :  B.  G.  Northrop,  New  Haven,  President. 

1.  "  Ought  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Indemnities  to  be  refunded 
conditionally,  or  devoted  to  specific  educational  purposes  ?  "  In  the 
CUBSion  of  the  question,  Mr.  Chin  Laisun,  of  Shanghai,  will  speak  ol 
New  Educational  Movements  of  China,  and  Prof.  E.  H.  House,  of 
Imperial  College  of  Tokei  (Yedo),  on  "The  New  Educational  Plai 
Japan."  2.  "Upper  Schools",  by  Dr.  James  McCosh,  Presidentof 
College  of  New  Jersey.  Discussion  opened  by  Samuel  Fallows,  Supi 
tendent  ot  the  Schools  of  Wisconsin.  3.  "How  much  culture  shal 
imparted  in  our  free  schools?"  by  Richard  Edwards,  President  of 
Normal  University  of  Illinois.  Discussion  opened  by  J.  P.  Wiekeral 
Superintendent  ot  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  4.  "  Should  Auier 
Youth  be  Educated  Abroad?"  by  M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the ' 
versity  of  Vermont.  Discussion  opened  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  Supl 
Schools  of  Minnesota.  5.  "  Education  in  the  Southern  States  ",  by  1 
J,  C.  Gibbs,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Florida.  Discussion  opi 
by  E.  H.  Fairchild,  President  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  6.  "Co- 
cation  ot  the  Sexes",  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  Universitj' 
"  The  Relation  of  the  General  Government  to  Education  ",  by  Pro) 
W.  Atherton,  of  Rutger  College,  N.  J.  Discussion  opened  by  J 
Hancock,  Supt,  of  Schools,  Cincinnati.  8.  "Educational  Feature 
the  Vienna  Exposition  ",  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  W 
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Normal  DepnTtmeni :  A,  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Masa.,  Preaident. 
.  "  The  Duties  and  Dangers ot  Normal  ScIiooIb",  by  Richard  Edwardn, 
»ident  of  Stale  Norma!  University,  IllinoiB.  2.  "  Elementary  and 
entiflc  Knowledge",  by  John  W.  Dickinson,  Principal  State  Normal 
lool,  Weatfieid,  Mass.  3.  "Training  Schools— Their  place  in  Nomial 
loolWork",  by  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  Principal  Training  School,  Cin- 
nati.  4.  A  Paper  on  "  The  relative  contribntion  of  acholarship  and 
thods  to  the  powor  of  the  teacher",  by  Henry  B.  Bnckham,  Principal 
te  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'he  followini?  qtientions  are  also  presented  for  discaswon :  1.  "  To 
at  extent  and  in  what  ways  ought  a  Normal  School  to  conform  its 
na  to  the  wants  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located  ?  "  2.  "  What 
laid  the  Normal  ."'chool  aim  to  accomplish  in  the  teaching  of  Natural 

Department  of  Higher  Imtntction:  3.  D.  Runkle,  Boston,  President. 
.  "  National  University  ",  hy  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Preaident  of  Harvard 
iversity.    2.  "  Stncly  of  the  Classics  ",  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of 
I  Washington  and  I.ec  University,  Virginia.    3.  "A  Liberal  Education 

the  Niooteenth  Ci-ntury  ",  by  Prot.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Inatitwt« 
Technology,  Boaton. 

tparlment  of  Eleiaenlary  Sehoolt :  N.  A,  Calkins,  New  York,  President. 
[Vo  Papers  on  "Elementary  Reading."  1.  "Thought  and  Sentence 
ithod  ",  by  G .  I...  Enrnham,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Bingham- 
1,  New  York.  2.  "  Phonetic  Method  with  Pronoancing  Orthography, 
to  relations  to  other  Methods  ",  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh.  Discussion  of 
!  subject  to  follow  the  last  paper.  3.  "  Arithmetic— Principles  and 
ithods  of  Illustration  ",  by  M.  McVicar,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
lining  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  4.  "How  may  Elementary  School 
itmction  be  made  moat  useful  to  the  future  citizen?"  by  H.  F.  Har- 
pon,  Superintcnilent  of  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  5.  "What 
mber  of  school  hoiirs,  daily,  is  most  profitable  for  children  under  ten 
ira  of  age  '.'"  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleve- 
id,  Ohio.  6.  Qiicplion  for  discuaaion  :  "  How  may  pupils  in  Elemen- 
y  Schools  be  trained  to  speak  and  write  our  langu^e  correctly?" 
rhe  programme  for  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  W.  T.  Harris, 

Louis,  President,  ia  not  announced. 

So  additional  railmad  arrangements  are  announced.  The  free  return 
jmised  by  the  New  York  &  Erie  extends  only  to  the  termini  of  the 
id,  viz.,  Salamanca,  Dunkirk,  Niagara  Falls,  etc.  The  hotels  reduce 
3ir  rates  to  membtrs  of  the  Association  about  one  dollar  a  day,  as  fol- 
»a ;  at  Rathbun  House,  $3  per  day ;  Frazer,  Delevan,  and  Hathaway, 
;h  $2.60 ;  the  Lyon  House,  $2. 

jeoeoia. — The  mii'cting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  oc- 
rred  in  Atlanta  the  first  week  in  May,  was  much  the  largest  and  beat 
t  held.  The  number  in  attendance  was  about  two  hundred.  The  ad- 
esaea  and  papers  aie  reported  generally  excellent,  but,  as  we  inferred 
len  we  saw  the  i)rogriimme,  there  were  too  many  of  them  and  conae- 
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quently  too  little  time  for  discoesion.  The  officers  tor  the  ensuing  y 
are  as  follows;  President,  Rev,  Dr.  A.  A.  Lipscomb;  First  Vioe-Pri 
dent,  A.J.  Battle;  Secretary,  B.  Mallon';  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Wtevena. 
much  regretted  that  another  engagement  prevented  our  acceptingam 
cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  be  present.  The  next  meeting  is  tc 
held  at  Macon,  where  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  ad  efficient  1 
tem  of  public  schools. 

The  public  schools  of  Atlanta  have  closed  a  successful  year,  tl 
general  management,  course  of  study,  and  methods  of  tcacliing  ci 
paring  favorably  with  those  in  schools  much  longer  establiahed.  Tl 
has  also  been  encouraging  progress  in  discipline  and  .oi'hoolrooin  or 
We  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  on  this  auspicious  hcginnin 
its  new  school  system,  the  chief  source  of  its  future  growth  and  p 
perity.  The  city  has  made  an;!  it  can  make  no  other  investment  wl 
will  yield  so  large  returns. 

Providence,  E.  I. — A  lew  months  since  we  had  the  longdesired  op] 
tunity  of  visiting  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  We  had  for  years  r 
the  excellent  reports  of  Superintendent  Leach,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
pected  to  find  a  system  of  schools  possessing  marked  characterisi 
One  of  the  noticeable  peculiarities  was  the  evidence  of  thorough  drill 
Whatever  is  taught  is  drilled  upon  until  the  pupils  have  it  at  t) 
tongue's  end  or  at  their  fingers'  ends.  As  a  result,  tlie  recitations 
surprisingly  prompt,  rapid,  and  earnest.  We  have  never  setn  m 
rapid  map-drawing.  A  class  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  drew 
outline  map  of  the  states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  about  tt 
minutes,  locating  the  principal  rivers,  chief  cities^  etc.  We  can  1 
say,  at  this  point,  that  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  method  in  wl 
geography  is  taught.  The  chief  aim  is  to  master  the  maps,  and  the 
scriptive  matter  is  taught  orally  in  connection  with  tho  map  stud 
But  the  hobby  of  the  Providence  schools  is  oral  spelling.  The  drilli 
this  branch  are  based  on  the  theory  that  a  knowledge  of  llie  meat 
and  use  of  words  is  not  essential,  or  even  helpful,  in  learning  their 
thography.  The  much  ridiculed  "nonsense"  columns  of  1  lie  spell 
book  are  believed  in  and  faithfully  and  vigorously  used.  Leach's  Spe 
is  more  thoroughly  mastered  than  was  Webster's  in  tlie  scliools  of 
boyhood.  The  classes  are  persistently  trained  to  pronounce  the  'sy 
bies.  We  believe  that  Providence  can  safely  challerjre  any  other  < 
in  the  country  to  compete  with  it  in  oral  spelling.  Much  attentioi 
also  given  to  composition.  The  course  of  study  aiui  tlie  inethudj 
teaching  generally  embody  the  principle  that  the  acquiring  of  cor 
habits  of  study,  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  discipline  of 
mind,  are  more  important  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  ' 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  artisans  as  to  make  sliarp  •,iru\  true  uiec: 
women.  We  were  not  specially  pleased  with  the  organi/.ation  of 
High  School.  The  two  sexes  not  only  occupy  separate  rooms,  to  wt 
we  do  not  object,  but  they  are  entirely  separated  in  recitations, 
noticed  that  they  were  not  separated  in  the  streete  when  going  to 
from  school,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  recite  togoti 
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le  bearing  of  the  boys  in  the  Beveral  rooms  which  we  visited,  would 
ive  been  improved  by  the  presence  of  girla.  The  experience  of  hun- 
eda  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  country  has  demonstrated  both  the  ' 
onomy  and  the  propriety  of  the  two  sexes  reciting  in  the  same  clasaee. 
le  recitations,  which  we  heard,  were  excellent,  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ption.  The  subool  greatly  needs  a  more  commodious  building. 
The  "vacation  schools"  and  the  evening  schools  are  important  fea- 
res  of  the  school  system.    The  former  are  opened  in  different  sections 

the  city  for  children  who  are  obliged  to  remain  at  home  during 
e  hot  weather,  and  their  design  is  to  furnish  a  refuge  from  the  streets 
ther  than  lo  impose  severe  study.    They  are  ungraded  and  continue 

session  f^ix  weeks.  Sewing  and  drawing  are  taught  in  addition  to 
her  subjei;t.s.    The  evening  schools  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number 

youth  who  can  not  attend  the  day  schools. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

iB  Best  Ri:\DiNa.  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Books;  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  Li hrariea.  Public  and  Private;  on  Courses  of  Reading,  etc., 
with  3  Classified  Biography  for  Easy  Eeference.  Chicago:  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co. 

The  main  feature  of'this  compact  and  elegant  manual  is  the  classified 
it  oi  modern  publications,  English  and  American,  now  supposed  ho  be 
the  niarliet,  with  the  publishers'  nominal  retail  prices.  This  list  is 
)t  complete,  but  is  full  enough  tor  the  purposes  of  nine-tenths  of  those 
ho  will  c^■ci■  have  occasien  to  consult  it.  The  names  of  books  are 
ven  under  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  or  the  class  to  which  they 
slong,  which, is  very  convenient  for  reference.  To  aid  persons  in 
aking  a  wise  selection  of  books,  the  editor  has  in  some  instances  indi- 
,ted  those  to  be  preferred  for  the  purposes  specified.  The  hints  on 
inrses  of  reading,  the  owning  of  books,  book  clubs,  etc.,  are  pertinent 
id  valuable.  We  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  great  bookstore  of 
insen,  McClitrg  &  Co.,  in  "  Booksellers'  Eow,"  Chicago,  contains  one 
i  the  finest  collections  of  standard  works,  in  all  departments,  to  be 
innd  in  the  country.  Their  shelves  are  loaded  with  "  the  good  books 
i  to-day  and  the  good  books  of  all  time," 

ind  Progress.    With  Numerous 

DEB,  Col 

It  was  fitting  that  such  a  work  as  this  should  appear  at  a  time  when 
le  eftdences  of  the  city's  rapid  growth  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Co- 
luibus  has  entered  not  only  on  a  new  decade  of  its  history,  but  on  a 
ew  career  of  prosperity.  Its  citizens  are  very  hopeful  respecting  its 
itnre,  and,  as  a  consequence,  feel  a  special  interest  in  its  past  history, 
lie  preparation  of  the  work  before  us  was  evidently  "  a  labor  of  love." 
ta  materials  were  gathered  with  patient  industry  and  used  with  good 
idgment  and  discretion.  The  first  six  chapters  give  respectively  a 
nccinct  history  of  the  city  during  the  six  decades  from  1812  to  18(2. 
)he  remaining  portion,  including  some  500  pages,  is  devoted  to  the 
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growth,  Teeourcee  and  institutions  of  the  city.  If  any  of  our  readen 
such  little  towns  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  8t.  I,oui8,  or  Chicago  n 
to  learn  of  our  glory  and  can  not  come  and  eei:  it,  we  advise  then 
aend  for  Mr.  Studer's  book.  It  gives  586  pages  of  factsand  then  mode; 
and  wisely  lets  others  sing  our  praise. 


Co. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  much  intereet  and  heartily  v 
that  its  important  truthsand  Buggeetions  were  pondered  by  every  yo 
in  the  land.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  household  and  it  can 
prove  an  important  aid  to  all  teachers  who  appreciate  the  necessit; 
regular  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  in  onr  schools.  We  are 
satisfied  that  such  a  work  is  needed  as  a  text-book  for  the  study  of 
pils  in  elementary  schools.  It  aeema  to  us  that  tliese  subjects  are  '. 
taught  orally  and  by  constant  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  puj 
sense  of  propriety.  But  we  can  heartily  commend  the  work  j 
manual  for  the  teacher  and  the  family.  It  is  published  in  supe 
style. 

Hadley's  Lbssohs  in  Language.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  I 
liah  Grammar.  By  Hirau  HADtav.  Revised  Edition.  Chicago :  I 
ley  Brothers,  1873. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent  little  manual  is  having  a  \\ 
sale,  for  it  richly  deserves  it.  It  contains  an  eminently  teachable  se 
of  language  lessons,  and,  when  intelligently  used,  it  can  not  fail  to  pi 
a  valuable  guide  in  this  important  department  of  elementary  instrnct 
The  latest  edition  shows  that  the  enterprising  publishers  intend  tom 
the  book  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  80HOOLDAY  Maoazinb;     For  All  Homes  and  Schuois.  Philadelpl 

J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co.    Price  $1.00  a  year. 

The  design  of  this  well  known  juvenile  magazine  is  to  afford  inat 
tive  reading  and  rational  amusement  for  the  little  folks  at  home, 
fresh  and  interesting  reading  matter  for  the  schoolroom.  Its  valui 
each  of  these  directions  has  been  long  and  widi'ly  tested,  and  its  1 
tinned  popularity  is  evidence  that  it  has  not  been  found  wanting, 
has  been  successfully  used  in  many  reading  classes.  Subscriptions  bi 
with  the  January  or  July  number. 

Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  announce  the  publication  c 
series  of  monthly  papers  with  the  title  of  the  "School  and  Home," 
object  is  to  furnish  reading  lessons  in  addition  to  those  in  the  sec 
and  third  readers^essons  that  will  be  fresh  and  attractive,  and  I 
add  new  interest  to  the  reading  exercise.  The  numbers  will  be  ed 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  the  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  and 
articles  will  be  original,  selected,  and  adapted  from  the  children's sto 
of  the  day.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  enterprise,  and  the  first  nam 
already  issued,  gives  promise  that  it  will  be  successful.  The  prici 
100  copies  is  $1.50. 
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THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF   BADEN. 

THEIR    INNER     ORCANIZATION    AND     MANAGEMENT. 

(Chntinited  from  the  May  number.') 
Vbithmetic.  In  all  Germany,  this  is  called  "Reckoning",  a 
m  indicating  at  once  its  unpretentious  character  and  practi- 
treatment.  The  time  allowed  it  is  but  three  to  four  hours 
ekiy  in  the  sh.'rt  or  "simple"  course  and  four  to  five  hours 
the  "extended"  course — a  most  significant  contrast  to  the 
leriean  practice. 

ilental  arithmetic  is  connected  and  keeps  even  pace  with  writ-- 
L,  to  which  at  every  stage  it  is  preparatory.  In  these  com- 
led  exercises  fuil  and  correct  sentences  are  especially  enjoined — 
m  arithmetic  being  made  a  language  lesson.  In  the  mental 
utions  of  examples,  the  utmost  liberty  of  treatment  is 
awed,  in  order  to  favor  the  pupil's  natural  method  of  solution 
iencoura;5e  a.  variety  of  soliUion^.  In  written  work,  the  strict- 
adherence  to  forms  is  required.  No  rules  are  given  by  the 
cher  (the  books  contain  none),  but  they  are  deduced  by  the 
pils  themselves  from  the  oral  solution  or  demonstration  of 
imples  presented  to  the  eye  with  the  smallest  possible  num- 
;s,  and  then  they  are  to  be  reduced  with  the  teacher's  help  to 
i  concisest  form,  and  so  impressed  on  the  memory.  Thus 
?y  are  not  bo  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  misapplied  as  book-learned 
les,  while  the  knowledge  thus  secured  is  made  ready  by  mani- 
li  practice  of  methods  most  favorable  ta  rapid  calculating. 
15 
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Undue  haste  is  particularly  deprecated.  Teachers  are  specis 
enjoined  that  a  choice  of  examples  should  hjive  a  studied  re 
ence  to  the  real  demands  and  practice  of  citizen  life,  witi 
careful  avoidance  of  complex  examples  and  large  numbers,  ' 
aim  of  each  year's  course  is  laid  down  as  foHowa : 

■Flrat  year:  Addition  and  subtraction  by  numbers  from  1  1 
"inclusive,  within  the  limits  of  1  to  20,  concrete  and  abstn 
indication  of  numbers  hy  marks  and  figures. 

Second  year:  Add  and  subtract  by  numbers  from  1  to  10 
elusive,  within  1  to  100,  concrete  and  abstract;  indicatio 
numbers  by  figures. 

Third  year:  Oral  and  written  multiplication  and  divisio 
numbers  within  limits  of  smaller  multiplication  table  (lOX 
oral  and  written  addition  and  subtraction  by  numbers 
than  100  within  the  limit  1  to  1000;  written  addition  and  i 
traction  by  numbers  less  than  1000  within  1  to  1000 — al 
both  concrete  and  abstract  numbers. 

Fourth  year:  Oral  multiplication  and  division  within  lii 
of  greater  multiplication  table  (20X20),  but  mlhmU  memori 
concrete  and  abstract ;  written  exercises  in  the  four  fundar 
tal  rules  with  larger  numbers, 

Fiflh  year:  Knowledge  of  Badish  weights  and  measures 
of  current  moneys  ;  oral  and  written  reduction,  ascending 
descending;  easy  examples  in  application  of  four  fundame 
rules  to  denominate  numbers  (time  excepted),  oral  and  wril 

Sixth  year:  Comparison  of  Badish  weights,  measures, 
currency  with  those  of  neighboring  states ;  more  difficult  e 
cises  in  denominate  numbers;  the  various  reductions,  addil 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  common  fracti 
oral  and  written;  mental  calculations  of  accounts  (aingle 
of  three  applications  to  ordinary  barter) ;  most  important 
tion  of  decimal  fractions,  percentage. 

Seventh  year:  Proportion,  single  and  double,  oral  and  wril 
with  applications  to  interest,  percentage. 

Eighth  year:  Proportion  in  complexer  f<irraB,  interest,  h 
keeping,  etc. 

This  is  all.  Mensuration  with  its  applications  to  land. ; 
terer'e  and  mason's  work,  etc.,  is  one  witli  denominate  numl 
Percentages,  interest,  discount,  "Loss  and  Gain",  "Tare 
Tret'",  etc.,  are  applications,  generally  iu  simplest  form  of 
portion,  while  the  extraction  of  roots,  progression,  position, 
are  ignored.     All  is  brought  within  the  capacity  of  ordi: 
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rteen  year  old  children ;  more  arithmetic  can  be  had  only  ia 
jher  schools. 

SiNQiNO.  The  earlier  course  is  devoted  to  exercises  for  culti- 
;ing  voice  and  oar;  the  latter  to  an  introduction  to  the  ele- 
nts  of  vocal  music.  With  the  latter  is  connected  a  course  of 
LgH,  partly  as  a  basis  for  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  partly  as 

application  of  what  ia  learned.  Only  such  songs  may  be 
id  as  are  intelligible  to  children,  and  particularly  are  re- 
ious  and  appropriate  or  proper  national  songs  to  be  used. 
e  local  church  music  is  to  be  practiced,  while  pupils  are  to 
insured  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  All  singing  to  be 
le  standing. 

first  year:  Voico  and  ear  exercises,  catching  and  repeating 
tes  sung  before,  within  limits  of  first  five  tones  of  the  (major) 
lie;  marking  simple  time  ;  singing  child  songs. 
Second  year:  Voice  and  ear  exercises  extending  through  whole 
tave  (major) ;  distinctions  of  tones  as  high  and  low,  long  and 
ort,  strong  and  weak;  simple  songs  within  an  octave. 
Third  year:  Representing  tones  by  figures,  exercises  in  the 
imeral  (musical)  scale,  exercises  in  double  and  triple  time; 
iplication  of  foregoing  in  suitable  songs  with  one  part. 
Fourth  and  fifth  years:  Notation  of  tones  by  round  notes  with 
ale  exercises ;  extension  of  scale  above  and  below  the  single 
tave;    J  and  |  time,  time  notation  and  rhythm;  twQ-part 
Qging  begun,  and  church  songs. 

Seventh  and  eighth  years:  Continued  scale  exercises,  raising 
id  lowering  the  "pitch";  simpler  scale  transformations;  two 
id  three  part  singing,  and  church  songs. 
The  time  set  apart  for  actual  instruction  in  music  is  but  one 
liir  weekly  in  the  "short"  course  and  two  to  three  hours 
eekly  in  the  "extended"  course.  Of  course  the  instruction  is 
ate- elementary  ;  but  there  is  much  school  singing  besides  that 
'  the  "  instruction  hours",  so  that  every  eight-year  class  sings 
ell  for  children,  while  many  pupils  obtain  a  fair  insight  into 
le  elements  of  mut^ical  science.  No  more  could  be  expected,  but 
lis  is  much  when  it  applies  to  an  entire  population. 

Real  Studies  (Realien).  These  comprise  object  lessons  com- 
ined  with  language  exercises,  geometry  combined  with  draw- 
Qg,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
thysical  training,  and  hand  or  needle  work.  The  several  sub- 
wte  must  be  treated  separately. 
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Object  Lessons  with  Language  Exercisks.  First  year:  < 
ing  names  of  surrounding  objects  in  pure  simple  sentences; 
scribing  and  speaking  of  objects  of  observation  in  pure  and 
tended  simple  sentences ;  drawing  out  (unfi)l(liiig)  the  rela 
of  pupil  to  parents,  home,  household,  school,  and  church. 

Second  year:  Speaking  on  neighborhood  animals,  plants, 
minerals — their  uses  and  hurtfulness;  likewise  on  manu 
tured  objects  of  common  use  and  their  preparation  by  var 
industries;  instruction  in  treatment  by  children  of  anir 
and  plants  as  well  as  of  persons. 

Third  year:  Continuance  of  natural  history  conversatu 
home  topography,  i.  e.,  within  the  child  range. 

Theae  first  three  years  of  "  object ",  or,  as  the  German  n 
properly  has  it,  "  observation  "  lessons  are  rather  prepara 
than  otherwise  to  the  more  proper  real  studi^f,  which  begin  ^ 
the  fourth  year. 

Geography.  Geographical  instruction  ie  to  be  based  on 
servation  of  nature  and  the  map  through  the  teacher's  prel: 
nary  showing  and  explaining  of  simplest  geographical  dt 
ings ;  map  reading  to  be  particularly  promoted ;  rcadinea 
be  secured  by  manifold  repetition  with  continual  observai 
of  the  map,  and  the  fixing  of  magnitudes  by  comparison  ral 
than  by  numbers,  while  completeness  as  well  as  interest  1 
be  promoted  partly  by  brief  historical  notices,  description 
countries,  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  by  conn 
ing  with  geographical  instruction  the  geographical  delii 
tions  found  in  the  reading  book. 

Iburlh  year:  The  pupil's  country;  the  general  geograph 
the  state — its  hou  ndaries,  inhabitants,  and  larger  political  di 
ions,  with  detailed  geography  of  its  northern  half. 

Fifth  year:  State  geography  completed. 

iStifA  year:  Form  of  the  earth,  diurnal  and  annual  moti( 
surface  division  lines,  chief  land  and  water  diviHions ;  gem 
survey  of  German  states. 

Seoenth  year:  General  geography,  extension  of  sixth-j 
course  and  earth  relatione  to  stars,  sun,  and  moon,  eclipses, 
sition  of  eajth's  axis  and  its  effects ;  more  particular  surve; 


Eighth  year :  More  particular  survey  of  remaining  geograj: 
cal  divisions.     Reviews. 

Text-books  not  used ;  only  wall  maps  and  a  set  of  geograp 
cal  tables  with  small  cheap  outline  maps  for  map  drawi 
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Idren  buy  these  for  half  a  cent  each,  copy  and  fill  them  in. 
fATDRAL  History.  This,  like  geography,  begins  with  the 
rth  yciir,  where  "  observation  "  lessons  end.  On  the  basis  of 
sonal  observance,  under  the  teacher's  direction,  the  pupil  is 
;ive,  as  independently  as  possible,  descriptions  or  discussions 
aatural  objects,  giving  his  observations  in  his  own  words, 
ile  the  teacher  makes  needful  correction  as  to  facts  or  Ian- 
ige,  and  supplies  any  pertinent  omissions  in  easy  narrative 
description.  To  impart  interest  to  the  object  under  treat- 
nt,  and  further  awaken  while  instructing  the  child-mind, 
Te  are  to  be  connected  with  these  lessons  the  purposely  ar- 
iged  reading-book  narrations  and  descriptions  of  the  life  and 
>its  of  domestic  and  foreigq  animals  exhibited  In  pictures, 
rhe  cultivation  and  uses  of  domestic  and  foreign  plants,  the 
aining  and  uses  of  minerals,  etc.  In  the  selection  of  natu- 
objects  for  discussion,  respect  must  be  had  to  their  easy  pro- 
ing.  representative  character,  and  intimate  relations  to  local 
lustries  and  interests. 

^ourth  year :  Observation  of  a  number  of  animals,  plants,  and 
nerals. 

^fih  year :  Continued  discussion  of  animals  and  plants,  in- 
ding  foreign  kinds,  with  primary  grouping  according  to 
lilarities,  as  well  as  of  a  few  simple  and  mixed  minerals ; 
itruction  on  the  human  body. 

'io  books  besides  reader,  which  contains  much  natural  his- 
y,  picture  cards,  and  a  few  tables  for  teacher's  use,  German 
lool-book  stories  are  supplied  with  cheap  outline  prints  of 
imals,  plants,  etc.,  of  which  children  buy  immense  numbers 
i  fill  in  with  colors. 

roRM-TEACHiN(f  AND  Dbawing,  These,  beginning  with  the 
th  year,  are  somewhat  complementary  with  geography  and 
ip  drawing  and  supplementary  to  natural  history  (by  repre- 
itation).  The  beginning  of  geometrical  and  free-hand  draw- 
!  is  made  in  connection  with  form-instruction.  Form-instruc- 
n  of  girla  is  limited  to  a  knowledge  (recognition)  of  the  com- 
>a  geometrical  forms,  customary  measures,  and  measuring  of 
■ect  lines— their  instruction  looks  particularly  to  dravdng. 
^ixthyear:  Knowledge  of  various  lines,  angles,  and  simpler 
me  figures ;  measuring  of  lines  and  angles ;  drawing,  by  eye- 
iaeure,  of  geometrical  (plane)  figures  of  specified  size;  free- 
nd  drawing  of  geometrical  plane  figures,  including  circlea 
i  various  curves. 
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Setientk  year :  Calculation  of  plane  sutfacea  and  drawing  <x 
binations  of  planes;  free-hand  drawing  of  plane  figures  ct 
bining  straight  lines  and  curves. 

Mght  yearh:  Knowledge  and  discussion  of  simple  geometri 
bodies;  calculation  of  cubic  contents;  drawing  of  group! 
bodies,  free-hand  drawing  of  curved-line  figures. 

Blackboard,  wall  cards,  and  real  objects  supply  all  cop 
while  elate,  paper,  and  pencil  are  the  only  materials. 

History.  This,  begun  in  the  sixth  year,  is  made  complen 
tary  to  geography,  and  limited  to  presenting  and  impress 
single  characteristic,  historical  passages  (corresponding  so 
what  to  biographically  treated  history),  so  arranged  and  d 
bined  chronologically  and  locally  as  to  afFurd  a  connected  re] 
Bentation  of  the  course  of  history.  The  method  consisti 
simple  narrations  by  the  teacher  with  repetitions  by  pu 
and  emphasis  on  important  passages  and  dates. 

Sixth  year:  Views  of  fiadish  and  German  history  to  ab 
A.D.  1500. 

Seventh  year:  Views  of  Badish  and  German  history  contin 
to  the  present. 

MglUkyear:  Select  views  of  ancient  history ;  historical  vii 
of  progress  of  modern  civilization,  including  important  lav 
tions  and  discoveries ;  the  more  important  part  of  the  const 
tion  and  political  organization  of  Baden  and  Germany. 

No  text-book  used,  but  much  reference  made  to  reader. 

Natural  Philosophy.  A  few  of  the  more  important  law 
nature  are  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  by  e 
plest  experiments  and  in  connection  with  observation  less( 
What  is  observed  is  systematically  drawn  from  the  pupil  in 
own  language,  subject  to  correction  in  matter  and  form,  i. 
giving  a  basis  of  systemized  observation  of  natural  pbenoui' 
whence  are  deduced  by  the  pupils  themselves  as  far  as  po?si 
the  phenomenal  laws.  Repetition  and  discussion  are  the  me 
of  fixing  what  is  learned,  while  the  reading  book  again  b 
plies  a  fund  of  auxiliary  material.  This  is  more  especii 
mjfAfAyair  instruction,  and  embraces  an  introduction  to  them 
important  phenomena  and  laws  of  gravity  in  solid,  fluid,  i 
gaseous  matters,  of  acoustics,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  ande 
tricity.    No  text-book  is  allowed. 

Physical  exercises  (turning)  and  needln-work  are  sufficiei 
un-American  to  require  separate  treatment,  if  treated  at  all 

Carlsruhe,  May,  1873.  Wm.  H.  Yodh( 
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ORAL    TEACHING. 

I  while  ago  I  wjw  in  conversation  with  several  educators, 
)  or  three  of  whom  were  practical  teachers,  and  the  subject 
the  true  ideal  of  the  work  of  a  grammar  school  came  up.  It 
s  admitted  on  every  hand  that  no  theme  relating  to  popular 
ication  la  lesf  determined  at  the  present  time  than  thia;  and 
;  of  the  teachers  in  our  company,  a  young,  fresh,  progressive 
.n,  declared  that  he  felt  as  if  afloat  on  the  broad  sea  without 
Qpass  or  rudder,  in  regard  to  this  vital  question ;  that  a  cloud 
^elopa  his  coursow,  which  renders  his  purposes  aimless,  and 
ills  his  enthusiasm,  and,  being  perplexed  by  antagonistic 
lorie.s,  he  hesitates  by  what  headlands  to  shape  his  course. 
rhe  older  heads  among  those  present, — with  one  or  two  ex- 
)tions,  not  being  fossil  specimens  of  the  paleozoic  age, — pro- 
iinced  this  a  very  hopeful  state  of  things.  It  proves  that  the 
iven  of  reform  has  been  thoroughly  working,  and  baa  accom- 
shed  so  much  already  as  to  divide  the  field  with  the  dogged 
iservati^ra  which  it  would  perpetuate.  And  the  conviction 
s  expressed,  that  k't  the  noble  corps  of  reformers  but  follow 

with  faithful  perseverance  the  advantage  already  gained, 
■eful  to  demonstrate  wherein  what  they  stigmatize  is  errone- 
3,  and  to  advocate  no  changes  which  can  not  he  proved  to  be 
brms,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  field  will  be 
n,  and  our  grammar  schools  be  worthy  of  the  applause  which, 
sely  in  some  regards,  they  now  arrogate  to  themselves, 
rhen  the  talk  turned  very  naturally  upon  what  were  likely 
be  the  constituents  of  a  reconstructed  and  satiefactory  course 
study.  I  had  not  long  before  been  reading  in  the  Boston 
Ivertiser  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson,  that  veteran  phi- 
ithropist,  who  has  written  and  said  in  his  life  so  many  good 
ings  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which,  criticising  the 
ifiton  schools,  he  pleads  for  a  place  for  the  knowledge  of  com- 
»n  things, — knowledge  of  nature,  science,  art,  animal,  and 
getable  life,  in  those  particulars  in  which  they  meet  ua  at 
ery  turn,  and  minister  to  our  needs  and  our  pleasures,— so 
at  links  of  connection  may  be  established  between  the  routine 
Bchooi  work,  and  the  realities  of  the  outside  world ;  and  boys 

instructed  in  the  mechanical  and  philosophical  principles 
the  arts  to  which  their  lives  are  to  be  devoted ;  so  I  remarked, 
lite  earnestly,  referring  to  these  letters,  that  Mr.  Emerson  is 
;ht,  eminently  right,  and  this  information  must  he  given  in 
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our  schools.  I  added- my  humble  conviction  that  it  ia  to 
communicated,  aa  Mr.  Emerson  himself  urgcc,  not  by  means 
text-booke  to  be  studied,  but  of  interesting  books  to  be  sim] 
and  enjoyably  read,  and  also  by  means  of  well- illustrated  a 
systematized  oral  teaching. 

At  this,  one  of  the  teachers  present  set  his  teeth,  doubled 
fist,  and  burst  forth  in  rejoinder : 

"  All  the  talk  about  oral  and  object  teaching  is  sheer  humbug, 
whatever  form  you  may  introduce  it,  it  will  be  a  sham  and  a  failure. 
is  a  comparatively  poor  instrumentality  even  when  adults  are  the  t 
ject,  and  is  all  the  more  ineffective  with  children.  Putieiive  listeDinf 
the  talk  o(  teachers,  plants  very  few  mental  seeds.  If  what  in  lieard  d 
not  go  out  at  one  ear  about  as  Boon  as  it  goes  in  at  the  other,  at  leas 
becomes  such  a  jumble  in  the  memory  aa  to  he  lillle  better  than 
knowledge  at  all.  No;  let  «e  have  elementary  studies  taught  by 
good  old  method  of  hard,  regular  taskwork, — lesson  and  recitation.  H 
work  over  the  printed  page, — work  for  the  memory, — drilling  the  a 
ject-matter  into  its  substance  so  that  it  will  be  permanently  held  thi 
is  the  only  trustworthy  course." 

A  second  teacher  added  no  less  emphatically  : 

"True,  and,  what  is  more,  oral  teaching  does  not  discipline  the  mi 
It  is  too  disjointed  and  fragmentary.  Now,  I  believe  that  the  Btuc 
pursued  in  our  schools  should  be  so  managed  as  to  discipline  the  mi: 
of  the  scholars." 

There  ia  a  vital  truth  in  each  of  these  statements  ;  a  tm 
however,  which,  when  acted  on  without  due  moditication,  is 
pernicious  as  the  baldest  error ;  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  thi 
are  hosts  of  teachers  who,  blindly  and  stubbornly  accepti 
Buch  reasoning  as  conclusive,  without  modification,  mainti 
their  schoolrooms,  which  should  have  their  atmosphere  aiwi 
full-charged  with  mental  electricity,  all  quivering  with  viti 
ty,  as  places  where  formal  rotework  is  daily  repressing  a 
gradually  paralyzing  the  powers  of  the  able,  and  renderi 
more  stolid  than  ever  the  stupidity  of  the  weak. 

So  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  paper  about  oral  teat 
ing  as  a  method  and  a  discipline. 

First,  as  a  method,  in  reference  to  the  position  that  what 
taught  orally  does  not  inhere  in  the  memory,  while  what 
learned  through  taskwork  is  a  permanent  possesaion.  This 
unsound  reasoning  in  every  particular.  Ip  the  first  place, 
that  we  learn  by  means  of  memoriter  delving  does  not  stay 
as,  even  when  that  delving  has  been  most  faithfully  perform* 
and  praise  be  to  a  kind  Providence  that  it  is  .^o,  else  what 
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ful  mass  of  useless  lumber  the  scholars  of  most  public  schooU 
uld  have  in  memory!  Put  a  class  under  fourteen  years  of 
3  upon  any  study  involving  numerous  details,  such  as  geog- 
)hy,  or  history,  and  do  your  best  with  them  by  means  of  rote- 
■rk.  Tie  them  down  to  their  text-books  day  after  day;  hear 
;m  recite  the  same  pages  over  and  over  again ;  review  them 
d  re-review  them.  Then  let  a  few  months  elapse  without  te- 
rrence  to  that  subject,  and  after  such  an  interval  take  them 
on  it  once  more ;  and  what  halting,  defective  work  they  will 
ike  of  it.  In  fact,  this  treachery  of  the  memory  is  so  uni- 
rsally  admitted  by  teachers,  that  it  dictates  the  practice  of 
lools  in  many  regards.  For  instance,  it  is  on  this  account 
at  the  pedantic  examinations  for  admission  to  higb  schools — 
ly  will  school  onmmittees  still  continue  those  arbitrary,  un- 
liloeophical  tests! — are  arranged  invariably  so  as  to  follow 
)se  on  the  heel  of  the  laborious  drill  which  has  prepared  the 
ndidates  for  them.  For,  were  a  few  weeks  suffered  to  elapse 
tween  the  drill  and  the  test,  so  much  would  drop  out  of  mem- 
y  in  the  inttirval  that  the  blunders  of  even  the  best  scholars 
.  memoriter  details  would  put  their  teachers  to  shame.-  In- 
ed,  let  any  adult,  unless  he  have  an  exceptional  memory, 
arshal  his  chiidhood'a  acquisitions  in  array,  and  of  all  that 
:  learned  through  hard  delving  taskwork,  how  little  will  be 
and  to  remain. 

Now,  take  the  other  side.  Of  our  living  recollections,  which 
e  perhaps  like  .sunfires  along  our  pathways,  how  many  were 
iperiahably  stamped  on  our  memories  by  some  single  and  in- 
mtaneous  stroke,  as,  for  instance,  a  chance  remark  from  an- 1 
her'a  lips  I  How  many  such  a  recollection,  with  its  perfected 
itlines,  was  thus  flashed  into  the  mind,  just  as  the  sun  photo- 
aphs  its  image  by  one  gleam  of  its  ray  I  Take  out  from  one 
our  grammar-seliDol  classes  a  child  who  comes  from  an  intel- 
ctual  home.  As  is  well  known,  such  a  child,  If  possessed  of 
wd  parts,  stands  far  in  advance  of  his  less  fortunate  mates  in 
any  particulars.  He  is  largely  furnished  with  knowledge  in 
mparison  with  them.  His  mind  touches  almost  every  sub- 
ct  which  may  be  introduced,  at  many  points.  He  learns 
sily,  because  so  much  is  already  known  to  him,  and  he  pos- 
saes  BO  superior  a  vocabulary.  Now,  how  did  he  acquire  this 
irious  knowledge — this  vocabulary?  By  drill  through  task- 
ork?  Never.  Only  by  reading  and  listening;  a  single  stroke, 
1  almost  every  instance,  making  the  permanent  mark.     The 
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circumBtances  were  favorable.  His  mind  was  on  the  qui  vivi 
aglow  with  curiosity,  eager,  receptive;  and  what  it  received 
kept. 

Thus,  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  mind,  on  the  nieasi 
of  its  receptivity,  whether  the  memory  will  take  uj)  what  e 
be  put  before  it  and  store  it  away,  and  not  on  the  funn  in  ivb 
it  may  be  presented;  and  to  excite  this  right  condition  of  mi 
a  plastic  eensitiveness,  an  eager  curioaity,  a  tenacious  ree 
tivity  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  the  schoolroom,  so  t! 
what  may  be  taught  will  he  remembered,  is  one  uf  the  m 
vital  of  the  problems  which  should  he  quiet  in  the  teachi 
regard.  Let  him  rest  assured  that  he  can  not  induce  it  by  ni 
Totework, — no,  not  though  he  stand  over  his  class  hour  al 
hour,  cowhide  in  hand,  ready  to  give  a  stinging  cut  to  i 
scholar  who  may  lift  his  eyes  from  his  books,  and  makes  th 
delve  until  every  word  can  be  recited  as  glibly  as  it  in  in 
power  of  the  organs  to  utter  it.  It  is  the  product  uf  enthusii 
in  the  live  suggestive  teacher  kindling  a  responsive  enthi 
asm  in  his  scholars,— life  begetting  life, — thought  begett 
thought, — so  that  their  minds  will  grasp  and  appropriate 
truths  and  facts  which  may  be  presented.  It  in  thus  that  ill 
trations  should  be  made  to  cluster  around  the  le.ssous  from 
text-books,  and  impart  to  their  otherwise  dry  and  proay  st; 
ments  a  juicy  richness  and  an  attractive  charm  ;  and  that  si 
topics  of  general  interest  as  have  been  referred  to,  outf^ide 
regular  studies,  should  beset  forth  in  forms  ^o  engaging  a 
be  delightedly  heard, — in  a  spirit  of  eager  curiosity,  and, 
cause  80  beard,  retained. 

It  is  in  large  measure  through  the  use  of  the  eyes  and 
ears,  not  in  taskwork  by  any  means,  but  in  the  most  dosult* 
fragmentary  way  possible,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  at  he 
and  abroad,  that  the  senses  and  observing  powers  acquire 
stores  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  material  of  tboii^ 
Lord  Brougham  said  that  if  all  which  a  child  learnt^  during 
first  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  life,  were  blotled  out  from 
memory  when  he  becomes  a  man,  so  much  of  the  groundw 
of  hie  knowledge  would  be  gone  as  to  render  him  helplese 
his  ignorance.  This  is  true ;  and,  in  imitation  of  nature  in 
method  in  this  regard,  let  the  teacher  value  oral  iustructior 
a  mighty  instrument  in  his  hands.  Only  he  must  be  sure  t 
mentcU  curiosity  is  vividly  awake  and  craving  before  the  fooc 
given. 
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fow,  a  few  words  respecting  the  objection  that  there  is  no 
ipline  in  acquiring  knowledge  by  means  of  oral  instruction. 
n  in  the  habit  of  going  to  nature  for  guidance,  and  I  shall 
it  ber  lessons  to  the  last.  I  do  not  believe  any  wiseacres  of 
i  generation  will  improve  on  ber  methods.  There  have  been 
se  who  have  thought  they  could  have  created  man  and  his 
roundings  to  better  advantage  than  God  has  done;  but  I  be- 
'e  they  have  convinced  none  of  their  superior  ability  except 
mselves.     I  have  faith  in  the  ordering  of  nature ;  and  since 

provides  that  a  child  shall  store  up  immense  resources  of 
;s  in  a  de.sultory,  fragmentary,  unsystematic  way,  I  have 
fidence  in  the  superiority  of  that  way.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
iine  in  it,  then  plainly  there  is  no  need  of  discipline  in  such 
mnection.  Not  one  word  more  need  be  said, 
lo  doubt  some  of  the  information  thus  communicated  will 
de  the  memory  under  the  best  of  circumstances;  and  still 
re  will  make  impression  with  less  precision  than  may  be  de- 
jd.  To  remedy  these  defects,  let  the  scholars  be  required  to 
:e  notes  of  every  oral  lecture  and  write  an  abstract  afterward. 

school  exercise,  for  various  reasons,  is  more  valuable  than 
s. 

V^hen  about  to  write  this  last  paragraph,  it  crosses  me  that  I 
re  been  presenting  suggestions  and  arguments  which  are  as 
liliar  as  the  alphabet.  Still,  there  is  a  field  of  information 
^he  utmost  importance,  which  must  be  cared  for  in  our  gram- 
,r  schools.  As  yet  it  is  fallow-  It  is  to  be  tilled  by  means  of 
I  teaching,  and  until  its  neglect  shall  be  visited  as  a  gross 
eet  and  wroog,  such  suggestions  and  arguments  must  be  te- 
ited  with  all  the  emphasis  the  true  friends  of  education  can 
nmand.— II.  F.  HAKBiKaTON  in  "  The  Teacher." 


HINTS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OP  READING. 

it  is  said  by  many  teachers  that  reading  can  not  be  made  in- 

■esting.  They  assert  that  other  school  exercises  present  some 
riety,  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  easily  led  along  in  new 
ths,  but  that  the  reding  lessons  are  a  never  failing  monot* 
y.  There  are  the  same  stories  to  be  read  over  and  over  again, 
til  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  weary  with  the  unvarying 
itiiie  of  anecdote.    Every  new  thought  under  the  sun  in  re- 
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gard  to  John's  new  sled  and  Mary's  little  lamb  has  been  called 
forth,  while  the  history  of  the  old  hen  and  her  chickens  hag 
been  discussed  and  rehearsed  until  even  the  ashes  of  her  ances- 
tors have  been  evoked  to  bring  forth  things  new  and  old  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  little  ones. 

Inasmuch  as  reading  is  the  most  important  exercise  in  our 
schools,  there  is  no  question  connected  with  teaching  more 
worthy  of  study  than  the  best  method  of  making  the  reading 
lesson  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  young.  This  is  more 
needful  than  the  obtaining  of  good  drills  in  gymnastics  or  the 
adoption  of  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  securing  the  attention 
in  the  music  lesson. 

The  reading  exercises  should  be  made  a  pleasant  recreation, 
not  an  enforced  task.  The  pupils  should  come  to  it  with  beam- 
ing eyes  and  happy  faces,  and  the  half  hovir  should  be  one  of 
unalloyed  delight.  This  can  not  be  accomplished  by  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  book  by  the  discipline  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  the  lesson  must  be  made  so  interesting,  so  fraught 
with  new  and  pleasant  thoughts,  that  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  pupils  will  be  given  unconsciously  and  willingly. 

We  are  aware  that  this  requires  something  more  than  mere 
method.  There  must  be  the  exercise  of  much  care,  patience, 
diligence,  and  an  earnest  perseverance  in  well  doing.  To  make 
the  reading  exercise  attractive  and  interesting,  the  teacher 
must  throw  her  soul  into  it.  She  must  bring  to  it  such  interest 
and  zeal  that  the  pupils  will  see  the  sparkle  and  fire  in  her  eye, 
and  catch  the  inspiration  in  her  voice  and  manner,  and  be  thus 
unconsciously  led  into  the  glad  spirit  of  the  exercise. 

This  pleasant,  joyous  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  schoolroom.  Without  it  no  one  can 
hope  to  succeed.  A  dull  lethargic  teacher,  sluggish  in  her 
movements,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  corresponding  lethargy 
in  her  pupils,  and  a  recitation  conducted  by  such  a  mind  will 
become  an  unmeaning  routine,  tiresome  in  its  details,  and  be- 
getting only  disgust  in  the  pupils. 

Another  necessary  characteristic  of  the  reading  exercise  is, 
that  the  pupils  be  taught  to  read  intelligently.  This  requires 
that  the  pupils  be  not  only  able  to  call  each  word  at  sight,  but 
that  they  know  the  meaning  of  each  word,  the  meaning  of  each 
sentence,  and  the  import  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole.  As  means 
of  securing  these  results,  we  have  found  several  plans  quite 
eflfective.    We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  better  than  others 


ifi 
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id  by  many  teachers,  but  we  offer  them  with  the  hope  that 
ty  may  assist  some  young  teacher. 

^et  the  reading  class  come  to  its  recitation  with  the  books 
sed.  Under  the  supposition  that  the  lesson  has  been  studied, 
jstion  the  pupils  promiscuously  upon  the  lesson.  Take  up 
f  story  aa  a  whole,  reviewing  it  orally  in  all  its  several  parts 
J  relations,  until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  good  under- 
nding  of  the  whole  lesson.  In  this  manner  many  new  ideas 
,y  be  elicited  ;  question  and  answer  will  pass  with  a  delight- 
rapidity,  and  the  interest  and  life  of  the  recitation  will  be 
latly  increased. 

iVhen  a  suitable  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  in  this  man- 
r,  the  pupils  may  open  their  books.  The  teacher  then  goes 
the  board,  and,  with  chalk  in  hand,  calls  upon  the  children 
give  her  the  hard  words  they  have  found  in  their  lesson 
ring  the  morning's  study.  She  may  first  call  upon  John 
Lo  pronounces  a  word,  which  he  is  required  to  spell,  and  the 
icher,  at  the  same  time,  writes  it  upon  the  board.  She  then 
Is  for  other  words  from  other  members  of  the  class,  which  are 
itten  on  the  board,  and  she  thus  proceeds  until  all  the  diflB- 
It  words  are  written  down.  Then,  taking  the  pointer,  she 
es  over  these  words  with  the  class  in  concert,  the  children 
Duouncing  the  words  first,  and  then  spelling  them.  After 
is,  the  words  may  be  passed  over  promiscuously,  the  teacher 
i-ing,  "  What  is  this  word  "  7  "  and  this  one  ",  etc.  Different 
ildren  may  also  come  to  the  board,  and,  pointing  out  the 
)Tds,  name  them.  In  this  way,  the  exercise  may  be  varied, 
d  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  words,  knowing 
em  at  sight,  thus  avoiding  routine  and  monotony,  and  creat- 
g  a  pleasiint  variety. 

When  this  woi'k  has  received  its  proper  share  of  attention, 
5  have  found  it  a  very  good  exercise  to  talk  over  the  meaning 
each  word  with  the  pupils,  and  to  require  them  to  give  sen- 
nces  embodying  each  one  of  the  words  upon  the  board.  I  ask 
thn,  for  example,  to  give  me  a  statement  with  the  word  wrong 
.  it ;  to  say  something  using  the  word.  He  says  immediately, 
R  is  wrong  to  hunt  bird's  nests."  I  then  may  ask  if  any  one  else 
.n  give  me  a  statement  containing  this  word.  Several  hands 
ill  fly  up,  and  a  number  of  sentences  may  be  given,  as  many 
I  time  and  interest  will  permit. 

In  this  manner  all  the  more  difficult  words  are  taken  up,  and 
le  pupils  gain  a  fair  underetanding  of  their  meaning ;  they 
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also  learn  to  recognize  the  words  at  sight  without  A\ 
and  much  of  "  rote  "  reciting  will  thus  be  effectually  ov 
When  there  are  words  whose  meaning  the  pupils  do  no 
stand,  the  teacher  should  explain  them  either  by  ^ugg€ 
illuetration.  After  these  preliminary  exercises,  it  will  1 
that  the  children  will  be  much  more  alive  to  the  matte 
lesson,  more  active  and  wide  awake,  more  interested,  a 
desirous  of  acquitting  themselves  well,  than  when  the 
is  immediately  begun. 

The  books  may  now  be  opened,  and  the  reading — tl 
cipal  work  of  the  recitation — commenced.  We  have 
found  this  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  exercif^e.  Ct 
minds  being  so  apt  to  become  listless,  when  anythin 
quired  that  demands  attention  upon  the  book.  To  obvi 
difficulty,  we  have  found  it  especially  beneficial,  when 
has  read  a  short  verse  or  sentence,  to  have  him  nkise  tl 
and  give  the  same  ideas  in  his  own  language.  In  this 
gets  the  meaning  without  the  constant  use  uf  the  8 
words  and  phrases,  and  thus  he  has  a  discipline  in  c 
lucid  expression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ie  saved  froi 
ing  the  lesson  by  rote. 

There  are  also  some  old  methods,  but  none  the  less  ui 
cause  old,  which  we  have  found  productive  of  much  goc 
of  these  is  reading  backwards.  Beginning  sometime 
head  of  the  class  and  sometimes  at  the  foot,  tbu  first  pt 
nounces  the  last  word  of  the  lesson,  the  next  pupil  t 
word,  proceeding  thus  until  the  whole  exercise  has  beei 
over.  The  pupils  must  be  required  to  do  this  In  a  brls 
getic  manner,  no  time  being  allowed  to  elapse  betw 
words.  This  will  oblige  each  one  to  give  undivided  a 
in  order  to  keep  the  place  and  pronounce  his  word  in  t 
and  the  pupils  are  usually  delighted  with  tho  exercl 
brings  their  minds  into  such  activity. 

If,  in  all  these  general  plans,  we  endeavor  to  exemj 
first  principles  of  Pestalozzi — activity  is  a  law  of  ckUd/woc 
torn  the  child  to  do;  educate  the  hand, —  we  shall  find  the  i 
asm  of  the  pupils  increased,  their  interest  more  eff 
aroused,  their  eyes  brighter,  and  their  tasks  will  be  pe 
with  a  greater  alacrity,  while  each  will  feel  that  he  hi 
thing  to  do,  a  part  to  perform,  thus  making  the  s'choolrof 
bolical  of  his  after  life,  and  preparing  him  by  active  an 
work,  to  take  his  place  in  the  broad  fields  of  uEefuln< 
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waM  all  thtffle  who  endeavor  to  perform  the  service  of  r  loving 
aster  in  faithfulness  and  trust. 

We  have  found  one  difficulty  in  teaching  reading,  which  no 
'ailablc  experience  surmounts.  The  children  read  and  re-read 
le  same  lessons  so  many  times,  and  hear  them  repeated  so  con- 
antly  by  other  pupils  that  they  learn  them  by  heart.  We 
ice  had  a  pupil  in  school,  who  could  repeat  the  Second  Reader 
Dm  the  beginning  through,  with  scarcely  a  mistake,  and  it 
as  imjiossible  to  obtain  from  him  an  intelligent  and  passable 
(Citation.  This  was  the  direct  result  of  using  one  series  of 
xt-books,  and  we  have  many  times  felt  that  our  condition  was 
;most  superior  when  we  taught  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse,  and 
ich  pupil  read  from  a  different  book. 

To  bre.ak  up  this  committing  of  the  lesson  in  this  manner, 
ad  place  something  new  in  the  hands  of  the  class,  we  have 
^sorted  to  the  use  of  children's  papers.  Usually  a  large  num- 
er  of  some  one  paper  is  taken  by  the  children,  and  we  have 
esired  them  to  bring  these  to  school,  and  thus  we  have  ob- 
iined  new  stories  and  pieces  for  the  reading  exercise.  This  has 
Iways  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  reading.  The 
inpila  come  to  their  class  with  greater  alacrity  and  interest, 
be  question  every  day  being  asked,  "  What  shall  we  have  for 
ur  next  lesson  7"  "  What  is  the  next  story  about  ?  " 

We  would  not  say  there  should  be  no  uniformity  of  text- 
looks  in  our  schools,  but  we  do  claim  that  in  our  primary 
chools  this  uniformity  should  not  be  adhered  to  in  quite 
0  rigid  a  manner.  When  a  change  in  reading  lessons  is 
lesirablc,  it  should  be  made,  though  uniformity  be  somewhat 
aerificed,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  primary  teacher  is  a 
>etter  judge  of  the  wants  of  her  pupils  than  any  school  board 
;an  be,  and  yet  how  seldom  in  the  regulation  of  school  affairs 
s  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  even  asked,  much  less  respected. 
[t  is  the  usual  supposition  that  a  vxyman  does  not  know  muck  in 
txirtkidar,  bat  there  are  many  times  when  she  could  tell  a  school 
board  some  things  to  their  especial  advantage  I 

We  have  no  plan  to  offer,  but  we  have  often  wished  that  some 
method  might  be  devised  by  which  our  primary  classes  especi- 
ally could  oftener  have  a  change  of  reading  lessons.  We  believe 
that  it  would  result  in  better  reading,  more  hearty  enjoyment 
of  school  work  both  by  teacher  and  pupil,  a  greater  love  for  the 
Mhoolioom,  and  an  increased  desire  for  books  and  culture. 

S.  C.  Stbblino. 
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GOOD   WRITING. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  more  or  less  ossontis 
command  of  a  chaste,  vigorous,  and  noble  spniioh. 

1.  A  sweet  and  hearty  affection  for  nature.  Th 
Walton  the  only  classic  of  his  time,  and  has  kept  fresl 
turies  the  noble  wit  of  Chaucer.  To  this  the  pounde; 
ture  of  all  times  owes  that  pure  vigor  which  ii^  as  muc 
mont  of  valuable  writing  as  it  is  of  all  valuable  thinl 
doing. 

2.  True  and  high  companionship.  Nothing  in  ma 
gives  one  such  solid  furtherance  as  occasional  contact  ^ 
vated  and  vigorous  natures.  It  teaches  him,  as  noth 
can,  the  true  excellence  of  fresh  and  living  speech.  ] 
lates  also  by  that  greater  bounty  and  vigor  which  lie 
speech  in  the  strongholds  of  character. 

3.  A  true  and  searching  acquaintance  with  a  solid  . 
■•                 orous  literature.     The  one  fine  and  incorruptible  test  ■ 

Iness  in  literature,  as  in  all  art,  is,  that  it  should  be  sin 
true.  Remark  the  excellence  of  Montaigne.  Huw  sin 
old  man  is,  and  yet  how  finely  he  appeals  to  one's  highi 
rience.  We  marvel  at  his  plainness,  and  yet  gradual 
read  him,  we  find  that  he  is  master  of  all  the  finer  am 
■  elements  of  style. 

5  Study,  if  in  a  vigorous  and  heroic  mood,  or  if  you 

II  be  put  in  one,  the  more  modern  Emerson,.     Here,  cert; 

I  a  true  writer,  and  one  who  writes  only  to  true  reader 

)  he  fortifies  us  with  his  clean,  solid  wisdom,  and  bow  fi 

I  utterance  he  gives  it.     Read  for  a  fine  example  of  s 

\  atyle,  the  clear,  full-brained  Spencer,  and  sec  how  ad 

1  this   man  recognizes   the  simple    greatness  of  thouj 


'  The  valuable  thing  in  letters,  says  Mr.  Matthew  k 

\  noble  master  of  clear  and  graceful  English,  is  ■'  the  acqi 

y  one's  self  with  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  ?ai 

world."     In  this  sense  reading  is  a  noble  exercise,  and  i 

1  valuable  in  the  formation  of  style  than  in  the  conduct 

But  adapting  the  language  of  advice,  let  ua  compress 

into  a  few  clear  sentences,  which  will  better  cleave  to  tl 
'  oryr    Read  noble  books.     Learn  to  love  high  and  sin i 

Cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  vigorous  men.     Live 
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iture.  Love  the  sod.  Thus  will  your  knowledge  become 
ated  in  character,  aad  bring  forth  fruit  in  noble  art  and  still 
.bier  conduct.  E.  S.  Cox. 


FACT  AND  FICTION  IN  TEACHING. 

"  Triplet  ",  in  "  Peg  WofBngton  ",  had  two  styles  of  composi- 
)n,  thus : — 

"Triplet's  Facts."  |  "Triplet's  Fiction." 

'  A  farthing  dip  iti  on  the  table."        "  A  solitary  caiidle  cuets  its  pale 

''It  wants  snuffing."  "  I(b  elongaleii  wick  betrays  an 

owner  steeped  in  oblivion." 
"  He  jumped  up,  snuffed  it  with        "  He  rose  languidly,  and  trimmed 
a   fingers  ;    burned    them,    and     it  with  an  instrument  that  he  had 
orealittle."  "      '  '     -"■   '      "    ■ ' 

Let  us  call  our  brilliant  plans  the  fiction ;  and  the  working 
them  the  fact.  Inspiration  never  comes  when  yon  want  it, 
A  your  putting  it  to  practical  use  is  something  like  the  writ- 
g  of  a  letter  after  your  budget  of  news  has  grown  stale ;  or 
e  writing  of  an  essay  when  "  genius  does  not  burn  ",  and  you 
ive  to  "  scratch  your  pate  and  feel  for  brains  in  vain  " ;  or  like 
e  fate  of  that  incisive  speech  that  yon  composed  through  a 
ilk  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  did  n't  speak  six  sensible  words 
ereof,  after  all.  The  bright  thoughts  generally  come  when 
lu  ought  to  be  asleep,  or  on  a  Saturday,  when,  instead  of 
Etowing  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all ",  you  are  bowling 
ong  to  teachers'  meeting,  the  rumbling  of  the  car  keeping 
me  to  the  song  you  are  rehearsing — for  them  ;  or  when,  after 
I  unsatisfactory  day  in  school,  you  read  Prof.  Milo's  advice  to 
lUng  teachers,  and  find  yours^elf  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  in 
le  pedagogical  calendar,  and  promise  yourself  to  be  good,  and 
)t  scold  any  more,  and  suddenly  recollect  "  poor  Benny  "  and 
iear  Clara"  with  contrite  aifection.  Next  morning,  they 
I  n't  seem  quite  so  "poor"  and  "dear  ",  but  improvement  is 
)ur  plan— and  now  for  the  test : — 

Fiction.  |  Fact. 

Not  to  speak  a  hasty  wor<l  for  one        Stormy  morning,  found  children 

mr  at  least.  in  the  room.     Largest  boys  stand- 

Tr^  very  hard  to  smile  most  of    ing  round  the  iire,  and  snow  drip- 

e  time.  E'^S  from  boots  011  the  clean  stove. 

Opened   the  door,  and  sent  everv 

one  to  brush  his  shoes,  and  then  to 

take  his  seat.  Serious  countenance, 

16  to  Bay  the  least. 
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To  have  perfect  nnieon  in  writ- 
ing ;  graceful  ponition  at  desks,  and 
simultaneouB  completion  of  every 


Clasa  to  Ko  through  a  (isyinnaetic 
exercise  with  military  iirecision. 
Call  in  Miss  Petowker  to  see  them. 


IV. 
"  Oh  Harmony  !  My  hearts  de- 
light!" They  Bhall  soothe  them- 
selves and  me,  too,  with  sweet 
sounds,  like  those  of  the  dear  little 
chorister  boys  in  church. 

V. 

Take  occasion  to  praise  Tommy, 

not  for  excellence,  but  for  industry. 

Thank  him  for  the  key-ring  hesnb- 

Btituted  for  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

VI. 

(Very  Fantastic.) 

Admiring  lioards  of    education, 

promising  promotion  forthorough- 


"Pencil  broke",  "lost 
dnll",  "too  short",  " 
home",  "sore linger",  "ci 
to-day.  AnibitinuB  pc 
whole  column  in  advai 
busy  with  onmmfntatian. 

Thomas  leaning  on  a  dee 
port.  Jimmv  ritanding  oi 
Simon  strngg'jin-;  to  turn  1 
till  they  meet.  Mary,  "b( 
Susan,  "  hea(iai:he  ",  Besi 
in  side  ".  Charles  hitting 
Henry  in  the  baek.  Arm 
ously  routed  to  their  seJi 
manding  oflicer   thankfii 

Shouting  like  children  i: 
or  else  too  idle  to  ope 
mouths.  Merci'iiary  crea 
say,  "Properly  I'll  ne'er 
instead  of^"Puverty   I'll 


Keen  him  after  schot 
until  he  is  forced  to  use 
illustrated  handltorcliief 
away  about  three  tears. 


An  excellent  theorist, 
son,  Miss  Peeolier;  but  . 
tftinly  nnt  a  very  good  les 

Arrived  at  home,  tired,  but  Cora-        Out  of  temper,  moody 

placent.    Have  "earned  a  night's    ful,  lamenting  failure,  ) 

repose".    How  sweet  is  rest  after    model  lessons  to  an  invisi 

duty!  of  "seraps''  (Heraphs)— ■ 

drop  their  pencils,  nor  r 

slates  —  somewhere   bcti 

hours  of  10  P.M.,  and  tw 

night    In  vain  you  try 

the  class  by  repeating  "tli 

tion    tables.      They   are 

somewhere  near  your  bt 

of    "  ninety-six    lesa    ei| 

hundred  and  three  leas  n 

"  one  hundred  take  awa 

there's  nothing  left." 

Then,  to  dream  of  a  procession  of  pilgrims,  carryin 
celsior  mottoes,  but  some  banners  with  the.?e  strange 
"  Sic  tranfflt  gloria  "  Good  Intentions ! 

stingy  of  your  affection,  lest  it  be  said  of  you 


slighted  child, 


"She  never  told  her  love." 


Examination   Questions. 
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Rpcak  those  encoaraging  words  before  it  is  too  late. 

Take  not  bo  much  notice  of  precocious  pupils. 

Keep still!    Keep your  temper  I 

The  last  jiilgrim  comes  slowly,  and  bears  this  motto  in  im- 
lense  letters  on  a  sad  looking  banner; — 

Improve,  improve,  improve  your  oppoHunitU* ! 
Exit. 
Clevdatid,  Ohio.  H.  C. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  were  recently  presented  to  a  class  of 
pplicants  for  certificates  to  teach   in  the   public  schools  of 
olumbus,  Ohio.    The  examination  continued  two  days : 
Theory  and  Peactick. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  objective  method  of  teaching? 

2.  Why  should  this  method  be  used  in  teaching  little  children  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  teaching  a  rule  inductively  ?  Give  an 
lustration. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  written  method  of  teaching  spelling? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question  ?  Of  a  good 
iiswer  ? 

fl.  What  ends  ehonld  the  teacher  seek  to  attain  in  the  government  of 
school  1 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  "  self-reporting  system  "  ? 

8.  What  are  the  objects  of  punishment  in  school  ? 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  study  ? 
10.  What  moral  qualities  should  the  teacher  carefully  cultivate  in  his 
npile  ?    How  can  this  best  be  done  7 

ORTHOCtRAFHT. 

I  Into  what  three  general  classes  are  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
Ingli^  language  divided  ?    Give  examples. 

2.  What  sounds  compose  the  words  again  and  bouguelt  Write  each 
lord  phonically. 

3.  How  many  and  what  sounds  has  ekt    Give  examples. 

*.  What  is  a  diphthong?  Give  examples  of  proper  and  improper 
iphthongB. 

5.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  mark  the  accent,  and 
Iso  the  vowel  sound  in  each  accented  syllable :  inquiry,  indiutry,  inter- 
Minj,  irrevoeabie,  maintenance. 

The  following  words,  pronounced  by  the  examiners,  were  spelled  by 
te  applicants  in  writing:  arrogant,  abhorrence,  pursuing,  inflammable, 
utecedent,  votaries,  irascible,  niggardly,  unsullied,  c 


1.  What  is  emphasis? 

2.  How  mav  errors  in  emphasis  he  beet  corrected  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  7 
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4.  What  three  conditions  are  essential  to  the  correct  read 
sentence  1 
6.  When  may  "concert  reading"  be  used  with  advantage? 
t£ach  applicant  also  read  selected  paragraphs.] 
Gboobifbit. 

1.  Give  two  proofs  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth. 

2.  In  what  direction  does  the  earth  rotate  on  ita  axir<,  and  ho 
degrees  does  it  move  per  hour  7 

3.  What  would  be  the  relative  length  of  day  and  night  if  thi 
axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit? 

4.  Which  pole  of  the  earth  is  now  in  continual  darknesa? 
will  be  next  December?    Why? 

5.  What  are  the  three  principal  causes  or  circumatancea  whii 
climate  7 

6.  Why  do  BO  tew  large  rivers  flow  from  the  Western  Contin 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

7.  Name  all  the  atatea  that  border  on  Lake  Erie. 

8.  Name  the  tour  largest  cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
location  of  each. 

9.  Name  all  the  countries  of  Europe  that  border  on  the  Mediti 
Sea  (not  including  the  Black  Sea). 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ohio,  locating  the  four  principi 
and  the  five  lai^cest  cities. 

Emolish  Grahhar. 

1.  Write  the  possessive  form  of  the  plural  number  of  child 
Udy. 

2.  Give  all  the  participles  of  the  verbs  go  and  vitHe. 

3.  What  is  a  regular  verb  7 

4.  What  ia  meant  by  the  person  of  a  verb? 

5.  Why  are  not  intransitive  verbs  uaed  in  the  pasBivc  voice? 

6.  What  parts  of  speech  may  the  word  that  be  ?    t;ive  examp 

7.  What  IS  the  mode  and  tense  of  each  of  the  verbs  in  the  a 
"Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  tall." 

8.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  the  nouns  in  the  aentene 

"  And  Twilight  gray 
Had  iu  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad." 

9.  Parse  the  first  two  words  in  the  sentence ;  "  Being  poor,  h< 
dustrioUB." 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  compound  goulence  ani 
plex  sentence?    Give  examples,    . 

Arithmetic. 

1.  In  simple  subtraction  when  the  fi(mre  in  the  minuend  di 
□umber  less  than  that  in  the  subtrahend,  now  ia  the  operation  pei 
and  on  what  principles  does  it  depend  ? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  simple,  compound,  and  den 
numbers? 

3.  Explain  the  principles  involved  in  inverting  the  diviaoi 
division  of  fractions. 

4.  A  ship  starts  from  a  point  in  North  Latitude  15°  £0'  and  Ia 
West  from  Greenwich  20°  4^,  and  sails  to  a  point  South  I^titud 
and  Longitude  East  from  Greenwich  10°  W ;  has  the  veasel  gj 
loat  in  time,  and  how  much  7 

5.  Reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  decimal  traction,  c8i 
to  four  decimal  places : 

5i             iof2J  25 

( X  )  +  - 

n+i      H-i        3 
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lie  svenige  enrollment  Id  a  school  for  one  week  is  75  Bcholttrs,  the 
i  attendance  is  48;  what  is  the  percent  of  attendance? 
'$256.00.  "  C0LCMBC8, 0.,  .,4pfa  10, 1873. 

"  Nine  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  older  of  John 
o  hundred  and  fifty  sis  dollars  ;  value  received. 

"Richard  Bob." 


tought  Hockii^  Valley  Railroad  stock  at  40  per  cent  below  par,  and 
<  at  20  per  cent  above  par  ;  what  was  my  pbr  cent  gain  ? 
The  surface  of  all  the  sides  of  a  cubical  box  is  1176  square  inches; 
is  the  length  and  breadth  of  one  side  ? 

History. 

V^hat  were  the  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

low  and  from  whom  was  Florida  acquired  as  a  possession  of  the 

d  Slates  ? 

¥hat  do  you  understand  by  a  "  protective  tariff"  ? 

lame  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  engaged, 

ne  causes  of  each. 

live  the  names  of  the  Presidents  in  their  order,  the  length  of  time 

lerved,  and  the  year  each  was  elect«d. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Vhat  are  the  three  branches  of  the  United  States  Government, 

I  whom  or  what  is  each  branch  vested  7 

That  are  the  general  functions  of  each  branch? 

>escribe  the  method  of  choosing  a  President  of  the  United  Slates? 

Vhat  are  the  various  provisions  for  supplying  the  place  of  the 

Executive  Officer  of  tne  Government  in  the  event  of  his  death 

lOval  from  office? 

low  can  an  alien  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 


Explain  the  principle  on  vrhich  the  steam  engine  operates. 

Vbich  is  the  best  solvent,  hot  water  or  cold,  and  why? 

Vhat  is  a  barometer  ?    Explain  the  principle  on  which  it  acts. 

Vhat  are  the  main  principles  on  which  Morse's  Electric  Telegraph 

d? 

Vhat  do  you  understand  by  the  correlation  of  forces  ?    Give  illus- 

18. 

BOTAKY. 

Vhat  are  stipules  7 

)efine  venation. 

'ame  the  parts  of  a  grass  leaf. 

lame  the  different  leaves  on  the  blackboard.    (Fig.  I,  2,  3,  and  4.} 

lame  and  draw  at  least  five  different  shapes  of  stems. 

Dhawiko. 

n  drawing  horiEontal  lines,  how  should  the  arm  be  held? 
n  drawing  veitical  lines,  how  should  the  arm  be  held  7 
i'hat  is  an  inclined  line?      In  how  many  directions  can  it  be 
7    Give  an  example. 

low  can  you  ascertain  the  inclination  of  aline?    Give  on  example. 
>raw  and  shade  the  example  given  on  the  blackboard. 
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Pbbmanshif, 

1.  What  id  the  first  inBtructioti  to  be  given  in  teaching  writiu 

2.  Define  bane  line,  keod  line. 

3.  Name  the  three  simple  movements  in  writing. 

4.  Write  a  Bet  of  capital  letters. 

5.  Give  the  analysis  of  the  capital  T. 

Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship: 
"  Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  Blurs. " 
Music, 


3.  Write  the  scale  of  C  major  with  quarter  notes  in  —  time. 

.  4 

4,  If  we  number  the  C  scale,  counting  C  one,  which  are  the  t' 
steps  (seconds)  in  letters  and  numbers? 

6.   What  scale  follows  the  C  scale  in  sharps  ? 

6.  What  is  the  large  second  from  C  ? 

2 

7.  Write  the  signature  and  scale  of  G  major  in  —  time. 

4 

8.  What  does  each  measure  contain  in  |  time? 

9.  How  does  a  dot  influence  a  note  after  which  it  stands  ? 
10.  Analyze  the  music  on  the  blackboard. 

The  above  sets  of  questions  were  prepared  ty  the  d 
examiners,  and  hence  are  not  uniform  in  their  refjuin 
The  lowest  average  per  cent  of  correct  answers  was  in  a 
tic,  and  the  next  in  orthography— in  reply  to  the  five  qu 
Only  the  applicants  for  positions  in  grammar  schools  ai 
the  questions  in  physics  and  botany. 

We  add  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  "  Theory  an 
tice  ",  given  by  one  of  the  applicants — a  lady  of  five  ye 
perience  in  teaching.  The  time  allowed  was  about  on' 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  By  the  objective  method  of  teaching  is  meant  that  methc 
aims  to  instruct  by  means  of  objects.  It  aims  to  bring  tlie  objei 
the  children  in  order  that  from  this  tangible  object  they  may  ob 
knowledge. 

2.  This  method  should  he  used  in  teaching  children  because  i 
into  use  the  perceptive  faculties,  through  which  we  most  necessa 
obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and,  of  course,  these 
must  be  first  cultivat«d.  Then  children  remember  better  thai 
edge  which  they  obtain  by  the  use  of  their  senses,  in  examiuin; 
real  things. 

3.  By  teaching  a  rule  inductively,  we  mean  teaching  by  meai 
ample ;  ttiat  is,  explain  an  example  so  thoroughly  that  every  p 
derstands  every  step ;  then  allow  each  one  in  his  own  lauguag 
how  he  performs  the  example,  which  is  jeally  the  rule.     By  c( 

!r  of  expression,  dropping  unnecessary  words,  tliey  v 
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an  see  that  they  thenteelveH  have  made  a  rule  which  ie  almost  pre- 
lely  like  the  one  given  by  the  author. 

1.  We  make  use  of  our  knowledge  of  spelling  almost  entirely  in  writ- 
g.  Consequently  a  large  part  of  our  drill  in  teaching  spelling  should 
■  written.  Then,  too,  in  spelling  we  are  guided  a  great  deal  by  the 
rm  of  a  word,  and  this  form  is  only  brought  before  us  by  writing  and 
inting.  Another  great  advantage  is,  that  it  gives  a  drill  in  both  spell- 
g  and  writing.  In  other  written  esercises,  want  of  time  necessifates 
isty  and,  consequently,  careless  writing ;  but  in  a  spelling  exercise,  the 
^erciee  is  never  or  should  never  be  so  long  but  that  ample  time  may  be 
ven  to  its  reproduction  as  a  carefully  written  exercise.  In  oral  spell- 
g,  the  teacher  may  misunderstand  the  pupil ;  in  written  spelling,  there 
no  possible  chance  for  misunderstanding. 

5.  A  good  question  should  be  carefully  worded  in  order  that  there  may 
;  no  ambiguity ;  it  should  be  comprehensive,  with  a  definite  aim.  A 
lod  answer  should  be  a  complete  senteiice,  comprehensive,  entirely  an- 
vering  alt  parts  of  the  question,  but  still  as  short  and  concise  as  the 
lestion  will  admit. 

6.  A  teacher  should,  in  the  goverment  of  a  school,  maintain  that  order 
hich  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  her  school.  She  should  endeavor 
>  inatill  into  her  scholars  a  love  of  order,  honor,  and,  in  order  to  do 
lis,  she  must  govern  as  tar  as  possible  by  mild,  yet  firm  means.  No 
lacher  can  do  this  until  she  can  command  the  full  respect  of  her  pupils. 

7.  The  "  self-reporting  systein  "  is,  as  a  system,  injurious  to  a  school. 
11  a  school  where  there  is  a  high  sense  of  honor,  it  might  be  used,  but 
ven  then,  with  an  ambitious  scholar,  there  may  be  a  temptation  to  give 
slightly  incorrect  report.  With  a  majority  of  schools,  there  is  not  that 
een  sense  of  honor  which  will  justify  tlie  self-reporting  system.  While 
jme  will  in  every  case  conscientiously  report  correctly,  others  will  not, 
ud  thus  injustice  is  done,  and  that,  too,  in  no  innocent  way.  We  ought 
ot  thus  to  lead  our  scholars  into  temptation. 

8.  The  objects  of  punishment  are :  1.  To  preserve  order  by  placing  a 
enalty  on  all  that  tends  to  destroy  order ;  2.  To  discipline  the  scholar, 
liat  he  may  learn  that  most  difficult  of  lessons — to  govern  himaelf. 

9.  The  use  of  prizes  as  incentives  to  study  depends  upon  the  school, 
n  a  school  where  there  is  little  disposition  to  study,  little  lite,  they  ar« 
ometimes  of  advantage.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  pupil  studies 
lore  for  the  prize  than  the  knowledge,  and  his  education,  instead  ot  being 

drawing  out  ot  his  faculties,  is  really  a  cramming  in,  and  at  present 

St  have,  at  any  rate,  too  much  cramming  and  not  enough  of  real 
bought. 

■10.  A  teacher  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  truth,  honor,  love  ot  country, 
;ood  laws,  and  of  God.  This  is  a  work  of  patience,  and  how  it  can  best 
le  done  is  a  hard  question.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroughly  imbued 
rith  a  love  ot  all  good  things  herself,  and  by  "line  upon  line  ",  "pre- 
«pt  upon  precept ",  as  occasion  may  offer,  strive  to  lead  those  who  are 
naunitt«d  to  her  care  to  be  true  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  aud 
a  tbeir  God. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


We  liave  always  noticed  that  when  an  educational  journ; 

itA  career  by  sweepingly  condemning  all  other  joiirnala  of  its 
Btupid,  prosy,  etc.,  it  soon  comes  to  the  unqualified  puffing  of  ir 
journals,  often  the  least  meritorious — especially  those  who  ha\ 
it!  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  soon  the  one  pat  on  the  shoiild 
lowed  by  the  other.  We  have  also  noticed  that  wlitjii  a  journal  ai 
itself  to  be  the  only  literary  educational  journal,  the  only  eiii 
journal  that  is  read,  the  only  educational  newspaper,  the  only  edi 
journal,  etc.,  ittakesordinarily  but  a  few  issues  to  take  some  of  thi 
out  of  it.  There  is  no  better  eye-opener  than  the  hlow  growth  ■ 
Bcription  list.  It  shows  very  clearly,  though  painfully,  that  evi 
is  not  of  the  same  mind  as  the  manager  of  the  would-be  model 
We  have  also  noticed  that  when  a  journal  plays  the  role  of  ston 
ing,  it  does  not  in  the  least  enjoy  the  compliment  of  having  ani 
back.  We  have  in  a  few  instances  sent  a  well-airaeii  missile 
glass  house  of  such  a  journal,  merely  tor  the  fun  of  thi=  thing,  bu 
disturbance  caused  has  always  excited  our  compassion  and  pi 
have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cruel  even  to  prii 
tension.  There  is  usually  one  person  that  enjoys  it,  and  is  il 
humane  to  disturb  hia  tiappiness? 


Thr  Chicago  Teachfr  for  July  agrees  with  us  in  the  opii 

that  journal  is  best  edited  that  has  the  thorough  artitle  and  thn 
terse  paragraph  indue  proportion.  But  itdiscountn  thei-hort  pi 
aomewhat  by  claiming  that  some  of  its  paragraphs  would  mi  a  pi 
ordinary  educational  monthly.  We  observe  that  the  paiagrapl 
gprightly  contemporary  are  increasing  in  length,  but  we  liope  th 
not  abandon  short  paragraphs  altogether.  We  hB.ve  made  them 
nent  feature  of  our  journal  tor  several  yearS,  but  siever  thought  i 
ing  and'  announcing  it  aa  a  specialty.  We  were  pleaspd  when 
Chicago  Teacher  adopted  the  plan  of  our  editorial  department 
sincerely  hope  that  no  change  of  its  practice  will  cause  it  to  U 
the  high  compliment  it  paid  our  journal  when  it  Raid,  "  It  is  the  i 
that  has  an  editorial  department  worthy  of  the  term  editorial." 
aure  that  a  little  more  experience  will  enable  the  proraisiuK  edit 
produce  something  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  editor 


graphs!  His  journal  improves  encouragingly  fron 
The  announcement  in  the  July  number  that  it  retir 
on-the-tail-ov-me-coat-business  ",  and  that  it  can  now 
est ",  is  more  than  encouraging.  Our  admiration  bt'^ 
siasm.  But  why  did  our  contemporary  judge  tliut  <. 
was  aimed  at  it?  We  read  the  short  paragraphs  in 
cational  journal. 


month  to 
s  "  from  tl 
■'  afford  to 
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Wb  copy  this  month  a  very  epirited  and  pointed  paper  on  the 

lue  of  oral  teaching  in  grammar  Bchools,  by  Supt.  Harrington,  of  New 
tdford,  Maes.  If  we  understand  the  writer,  he  would  not  substitute 
b1  teaching  for  text-book  drills,  but  would  make  the  former  supple- 
ent  and  give  vitality  to  the  latter.  One  of  the  problems  in  American 
iching  is  the  complete  union  of  oral  and  text-book  instruction.  The 
leation  of  their  comparative  worth  does  not  settle  the  value  of  the  two 
athode  when  properly  combined.  One  office  of  the  oral  lesson  is  to 
epare  the  way  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  text-book.  Our  man- 
geography,  history,  grammar,  etc.,  are  dry  skeletons  of  knowl- 
ge,  it  the  living  teacher  does  not  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 
B  most  valuable  iuHtruction  in  these  branches  is  dropped  from  the  lipa 
the  teacher.  Such  instruction  is  often  like  a  bright  light  thrown 
ir  a  dark  path.  But  we  suppose  that  the  discussion  has  more  special 
arence  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  natural  and 
lysical  sciences  and  other  practical  knowledge  without  any  use  of  a 
xt-hook.  It  is  generally  agreed,  we  believe,  that  the  elements  of 
should  be  taught  largely  through  observation  and  by  means  of 
Teriment  and  illustration ;  that  the  old  text-book  drills  are  nearly 
ilneless  in  elementary  schools.  But  mere  oral  lessons  on  these  subjects 
enough;  They  must  be  made  the  pupil's  possession  by  thorough 
id  systematic  reviews  and  drills.  Until  the  pupil  rfproduret  what  he 
been  taught  orally,  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  is  familiar  with  it. 
have  never  attached  much  value  to  courses  of  forma!  lectures  on 
nee  in  grammar  or  even  high  schools,  when  they  are  not  thoroughly 
viewed  in  class  drills.  The  lecture,  like  every  other  oral  lesson,  is  but 
L  introduction  to  the  subject.  It  must  be  followed  up  by  thorough  class 
ork.  Much  oral  teaching  now  runs  to  waste  because  it  is  not  systema- 
led  and  fixed  by  drills. 

Wb  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  elementary  subject  more  neglected 

L  our  public  schools  than  that  department  of  orthography  which  re- 
tes  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  their  classification,  written  representa- 
on,  etc.  We  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  high  schools 
)  not  know  the  difference  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant ;  that  they 
in  not  give  even  the  name  of  the  sound  of  a  in  wagon  or  in  fall,  or  the 
umber  of  sounds  represented  by  cfc  or  tk.  We  have  asked  hundreds  of 
Jplicants  for  a  teacher's  certificate  to  indicate,  by  the  use  of  proper 
larks,  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  ocan,  been,  again,  crogtut,  etc., 
id  not  one  in  tour  has  been  able  to  do  it.  The  great  majority  have  not 
nown  what  sounds  compose  these  words,  and  few  have  been  able  to 
ipresent  these  sounds.  How  can  such  persons  ascertain  the  pronuncia- 
on  of  an  unusual  word  by  consulting  a  dictionary,  where  the  sounds 
re  indicated  by  diacritical  marks?  This  ignorance  is  not  creditable  to 
iir  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  be 
lught  to  read  or  spell  phonically.  The  pupils  in  the  upper  grades 
lould  be  made  familiar  with  the  classification  of  the  elementary  sounds 
itfl  vocals,  Bubvocals,  and  aspirates  (if  preferred,  the  terms  tonics,  sub- 
)aics,  and  atonies  may  be  used),  and  they  should  be  drilled  in  the 
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proper  utteranceof  these  sounde,  and,  abijveitll,  they  should  be 
htdicaie  them  on  paper.  This  should  recuive  attpntion  not  onl 
trrtimmar  gradcH,  but  also  in  the  high  srhool.  The  mosti'ry 
words  each  week  will  be  sufficient.  The  words  may  be  apiilled 
in  one  column,  pronounced  (spelled  phoiiicallyl  in  a  second  col 
defined  in  a  third.  The  words  should  also  be  thoroughly  analy/i 
Pupils  will  thus  not  only  master  the  elementary  sounds,  but  ■ 
learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  many  words  commonly  or  o 
pronounced. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  CoUegi:  Counui!  contains  a  paper  on 

Education  and  the  State  "  by  President  X.  W.  Andrews,  of  Mar 
lege.  Accepting  the  maxim  in  government,  that  whatever  the  pi 
do  for  themselves,  the  civil  authorities  should  not  attempt  i 
them,  he  ai^ues  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  establish  e 
tain  colleges,  medical  schools,  or  law  schools,  hut  that  these  i 
atjtutions,  general  and  professional,  should  be  left  to  be  foundi 
Vftte  liberality,  which  is  equal  to  the  demand.  The  complaint  t 
are  too  many  colleges,  shows  that  the  people  are  willing  to  p 
tlie  requisite  facilities  for  a  higher  education.  The  great, increi 
donations  to  colleges  within  a  few  years,  shows  that  they  will 
for  by  the  friends  of  higher  education.  He  also  maintains  that 
management  of  colleges  is  costly,  and  that  the  imposition  of 
their  support,  being  unnecessary,  is  unj  ust.  The  greater  part  of 
of  higher  education  has  been  done  by  colleges  established  t 
munificence,  and  why,  it  is  asked,  should  the  state  sustain  oth< 
tions  to  do  the  work  which  they  are  doing  with  equal  eflicien* 
brief  outline  of  the  argument  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  atril 
very  root  of  the  queation.  It  must  be  coiicedeil,  we  think,  th 
vate  enterprise  can  be  depended  upon  to  e^tabhsh  and  mainta 
colleges  needed,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state  to  support  othe. 
^\'hat  is  the  verdict  of  experience? 


Pkof.  Taylor  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  asks,  in  a  recent 

whether  the  general  interest  in  the  classics,  and  the  more 
reading  of  them  by  the  mass  of  our  educated  men,  have  kept  ] 
the  improvement  of  grammars  and  lexicoiisand  text-hooka?  I 
there  was  much  more  classical  enthusiasm  fifty  to  one  hundred 
than  now,  and  cites  examples  to  show  that  classical  taste  the 
itself  far  more  in  Congress,  on  the  bench,  and  in  all  our  publ 
He  thinks  that  this  decline  is  due  to  the  fact  that  attention  i. 
much  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
simply  as  a  language,  rather  than  an  acquaintance,  wide  or  sr 
the  Greek  literatUTt.  We  make  the  means  the  end.  Homer 
in  our  colleges  as  a  means  of  learning  Greek,  instead  of  Gri 
learned  as  a  means  of  reading  Homer.  The  language  ia  tatigl 
ively,  and  we  make  accomplished  Greekists,  but  few  scholars  r( 
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literature  for  its  own  pure  sake.  To  make  more  of  our  classical  training, 
he  urges  that  we  must  aim  at  more  extensive  reading,  and,  secondly,  the 
producing,  in  some  way,  of  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  which  shall 
be  a  guarantee  for  classical  study  in  after  life. 


The  few  old  fogies  who  still  have  lingering  doubts  respecting  the 


A  WRITER  in  the  Maine  Journal  of  Education  asks  the  question, 

"  Are  We  Progressing  ?  "  and  answers  it  with  reference  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Maine,  omitting  the  cities  and  villages  and  other  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  state.  He  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  annually  is  decreasing ;  that  the  expense  per  scholar 
is  large  comparatively ;  that  there  are  fewer  advanced  scholars  in  the 
winter  schools ;  and  that,  as  a  whole,  the  schools  are  not  so  forward  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  He  finds  the  chief  cause  of  this  decline  in 
the smallness  of  familiesj  and  this  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  "dame  fashion" 
and  "also  somewhat  to  the  fatal  spread  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
poison  to  the  interests  of  society."  He  urgently  pleads  for  a  reform,  and 
hopes  that  the  great  evil  which  now  threatens  society,  may  be  temporary, 
and  "  that  our  country  schoolrooms,  the  very  nurseries  of  our  national 
strength,  will  again  be  crowded  with  bright,  happy  faces,  and  blooming 
youth,  '  native  to  the  manor  born '  of,  that  best  of  all,  the  old  puritan 
stock."  The  smallness  of  New  England  families  indicates  either  that  the 
vigor  of  the  puritan  stock  is  exhausted,  or  that  it  has,  in  its  w^isdom,  de- 
vised its  own  destruction.  Here  is  a  fact  of  grave  interest,  one  that  ought 
to  receive  earnest  attention. 


feasibility  of  uniting  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  are  referred  to  the 
practice  of  the  Badish  schools,  as  described  by  Prof.  Young  in  this  num- 
ber.    "  Mental  arithmetic  ",  he  says,  "  is  connected  and  keeps  even  pace 
with  written,  to  which  at  every  stage  it  is  preparatory  " — the  true  idea 
and  the  true  practice.    The  making  of  mental  arithmetic  a  separate 
branch  of  study,  with  separate  text-books  and  recitations,  is  one  of  those 
American  inventions  which  have  had  their  day.    The  uniting  of  oral 
and  written  exercises  in  a  part  of  the  course,  but  not  in  all,  will  not 
answer.    The  union  must  be  complete.    Oral  and  written  processes  must 
go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  course.    The  folly  of  postponing  written 
arithmetic  for  terms  to  drill  little  children  on  the  mental  and  logical 
analysis  of  problems,  was  long  evident  to  thoughtful  teachers.     The  Chi- 
cago Teacher  says  truly  that  "the  analytical  rigmarole  which  pupils  are 
kept  repeating,  is  fatal  to  rapiditj'^,  accuracy,  and  the  reasoning  power 
which  it  is  intended  to  cultivate."  The  child  not  only  learns  these  analy- 
ses by  rote  and  goes  through  them  mechanically,  but  he  is  thus  actually 
an£tted  to  use  common  sense  and  originality  in  the  solution  of  arith- 
metical problems.    Mental  analysis,  not  mere  analytical  verbiage,  has  an 
important  place  in  arithmetic,  and  that  place  is  in  close  connection  with 
the  principle,  and  the  written  process. 
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The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  July  contains  three  more 

papers  on  the  management  of  teachers'  institutes — ^by  Messrs.  Andrew 
Burtt,  F.  A.  Allen,  and  G.  S.  Eberhardt.  Mr.  Burtt  bears  testimony 
against  the  "Literary  Society"  feature,  the  "Grand  Entert|iinment" 
feature  (including  lyceum  lectures,  and  the  comedy  done  up  by  the 
funny  men),  and  the  "  Displaying  of  the  Lions."  He  gives  a  very  sen- 
sible plan  of  conducting  an  institute,  recommending  that  "  at  least  one 
and  not  more  than  two  good  instructors  be  procured  for  general  work." 
Mr.  Allen  gives  his  views  somewhat  in  detail  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a 
county  superintendent.  "  In  one  or  two  counties  of  the  state  ",  he  says, 
"  institutes  have  nearly  died  out  by  attempting  to  run  them  on  what  is 
called  *  home  talent  * ",  and  he  adds  that  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  plan,  ^^practically  it  does  not  work,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  work 
successfully,  save  in  special  cases."  Mr.  Eberhardt  thinks  that  institutes 
are  "  robbed  of  their  efl&ciency  and  interest,  and  teachers  most  intolera- 
bly annoyed  and  bored  "  by  devoting  the  time  which  should  be  given  to 
good  paid  instructors,  who  are  present,  to  the  discussion  of  threadbare 
and  indifferent  subjects,  the  reading  of  crudely  prepared  and  pointless 
essays,  etc.  The  editor  in  commenting  upon  these  papers,  announces 
himself  in  favor  of  getting  the  best,  whether  this  be  "  home  talent"  or 
talent  from  abroad — a  sensible  view.  He  misstates  our  position.  We 
said  nothing  against  relying  on  or  employing  home  talent. 


There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  disposition  among  teachers  to 

regard  every  thing  "  theory  ",  which  lies  outside  of  their  own  expe- 
rience. If  an  institute  instructor,  for  example,  describes  a  method  of 
teaching  w^hich  his  hearers  have  used  or  have  seen  used,  his  instruction 
is  called  "  practical "  ;  but  if  he  gives  a  method  which  is  new  to  his 
hearers,  it  is  received  as  a  "theory."  We  have  heard  methods  whose 
practicability  has  been  tested  by  hundreds  of  the  most  successful  teach- 
ers, referred  to  as  "  fine-spun  theories  ",  and,  of  course,  they  were  re- 
jected as  such.  The  cry  of  "  theory  "  is  the  strong  defense  of  old  fogy- 
ism.  It  is  often  the  first  and  last  argument  to  which  it  resorts.  It  may 
be  proper  enough  to  call  an  ideal  method,  one  that  has  not  been  tested, 
a  theory,  but  when  it  has  been  successfully  used,  it  is  no  longer  ideal  or 
theoretical.  It  is  then  a  part  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  is  true  that  a  method  which  may  be  successful  in  one  school, 
may  not,  without  modification,  be  successful  in  another,  but  this  fact 
does  not  make  the  method  a  theory.  The  very  best  methods  used  in 
graded  schools  are  often  rejected  by  country  teachers  as  impracticable, 
when  all  that  is  needed  is  their  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  ungraded 
schools. 


The  examiners  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Ohio,  having  been  cen- 
sured for  being  too  severe  in  their  examinations  and  requirements,  pub- 
lished the  "  parsing  "  of  ten  applicants,  five  of  whom  received  certifi- 
cates.   No  names  were  given.    The  examiners  will  not  find  it  necessary 
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to  make  any  further  defense.    The  applicants  were  requested  to  parse 
the  words  in  italics  in  the  stanza — 

"  Cbn  fiGrU',d  urn  or  animated  bast, 

Ba/ck  to  1U  mansion  call  tbe  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honoris  voice  provoke  the  sleeping  dust, 
Or  Flatlery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ?  " 

One  applicant  called  "Can  bust  Back"  a  verb  in  the  potential  mode 
and  present  tense.  Another  parsed  *'  can  storied  "  together  as  a  verb  ; 
"call "  as  an  adjective,  and  "  fleeting  "  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  wishcs  to  kuow  the  experience  of  teachers  re- 
specting the  advantage  of  pupils*  using  a  lead  pencil  in  their  first  lessons 
in  writing.    Which  is  the  better,  a  lead  pencil  or  a  pen  ?    Who  will 

answer  ? Another  correspondent  wishes  to  know  our  views  respecting 

the  propriety  of  offering  prizes  in  teachers*  institutes  for  the  best  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  etc.  We  see  no  special  advantage  in  institute 
prizes,  and  should  not  offer  them.  We  have,  however,  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  actual  working  of  the  practice.  Who  that  has, 
^Yill  give  the  results  ? 


METHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  RECITATIONS. 

We  considered  last  month  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  several 
methods  of  calling  on  pupils  to  recite.  We  propose  now  to  add  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  testing  the  pupil's  prep- 
aration— the  question  or  catechetic  method  and  the  topic  method.  We 
freely  use  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which  we  published  several 
years  since. 

I.    The  Catechetic  Method. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  question  method  is  its  thoroughness.  When 
skillfully  used,  it  may  be  made  a  most  searching  test  of  the  pupiPs 
knowledge.  A  very  superficial  knowledge  of  a  subject  will  enable  a 
pupil  to  talk  on  it  or  about  it,  but  the  answering  of  a  few  well  directed 
questions  is  another  matter.  There  is  no  ignorance  which  a  question 
Can  not  fathom  and  expose. 

The  question  method  permits  a  systematic  unfolding  of  the  lesson.  The 
teacher  has  the  order  not  only  of  the  topics,  but  also  of  the  facts  of  each 
under  his  control,  and  he  cdn  give  due  prominence  to  the  more  import- 
ant.   It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  value  of  this  advantage. 

The  question  method  also  permits  the  imparting  of  much  incidental 
instruction.  The  pupil  may  be  indirectly  led  to  new  facts  and  views,  and 
information  of  interest  and  value  may  be  added  by  the  teacher. 

That  the  above  advantages  may  be  secured,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
questions  asked  be  clear,  concise,  and  definite.    An  ambiguous  or  indefi- 
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nite  question  causes  hesitancy,  and  justifies  a  loose  and  pointless  answer. 
The  character  of  the  teacher's  questions  largely  determines  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pupil's  answers. 

The  teacher's  questions  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  unfold  the 
subject  logically  and  methodically ^  bringing  out  clearly  that  which  is  im- 
portant and  fundamental.  The  order  in  which  a  lesson  is  unfolded,  is  a 
very  important  matter.  The  pupil's  knowledge  may  thus  be  made  clearer 
and  more  permanent,  or  it  may  be  confused  and  muddled.  In  preparing 
himself  to  conduct  a  given  recitation  successfully,  the  teacher  must  keep 
these  objects  before  him.  His  questions  must  be  carefully  studied ;  they 
must  serve  as  searching  tests,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  aids  to  the  pupil 
in  reducing  his  knowledge  to  a  system — ^in  separating  principles  from 
details. 

All  questions  that  suggest  the  answer  or  lead  the  pupil  to  it,  techni- 
cally called  "leading  questions",  are  worthless  as  tests,  and  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  same  is  true  of  questions  that  can  be  answered 
by  "yes  "  or  "  no."  The  pupil  is,  indeed,  more  likely  to  answer  such 
questions  correctly  than  incorrectly,  and  this  is  true  wnatever  may  be 
his  ignorance.  The  manner  in  which  the  question  is  asked,  the  suggest- 
ive look  or  "  nudge  "  of  a  fellow  pupil,  or  some  other  conscious  or  un- 
conscious hint,  may  make  correct  guessing  quite  easy.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  knowledge  guessed  out  in  this  way  is  a  very 
doubtful  good — a  very  uncertain  possession.  Indeed,  we  look  upon  the 
practice  of  helping  pupils  through  half-prepared  lessons  by  leading  ques- 
tions and  otherwise,  as  not  only  useless  but  pernicious.  It  deceives  the 
pupil  respecting  his  ignorance,  and  begets  vicious  habits  of  study.  The 
requirements  of  the  recitation  must  rigidly  hold  the  pupil  responsible 
for  whatever  knowledge  is  within  his  reach ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the  same,  must  be  disclosed  before  the 
needed  assistance  is  given. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  fact  that  the  thorough  questioning  of  a  class  on 
a  given  subject  requires  thorough  knowledge  and  careful  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  His  questions  must  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own 
thinking — must  be  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain,  dropping  from  the  mint 
bright  and  hot.  "  The  asking  of  questions  from  the  book  "  is  exceedingly 
objectionable — what  Gen.  Garfield  aptly  calls  the  feeding  of  one's  pupils 
on  "cold  victuals."  The  author's  questions  may  be  models  in  form  and 
arrangement,  but  their  slavish  use  in  the  recitation  degrades  the  teacher 
to  a  mere  machine,  and  his  teaching  to  a  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine. 
The  proper  function  of  printed  questions  is  to  assist  both  teacher  and 
pupil  in  preparing  for  the  recitation — ^the  former  in  modeling  his  own 
questions,  and  the  latter  in  "proving"  or  testing  his  knowledge.  A 
teacher  must  have  sufficient  command  of  good  English  and  a  suflBcient 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  teaches,  to  ask  his  own  questions. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  method  of  conducting  recitations  by  questions 
is  its  failure  to  cultivate  sufficiently  the  pupiVs  power  of  expression.  This 
defect  may  be  overcome,  in  part,  by  requiring  pupils  to  give  full  and 
complete  answers.  Most  of  the  answers  received  in  our  schools  consist 
of  a  single  word,  or  of  two  or  more  words  not  forming  a  sentence.    Gate- 
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chizing  teachers,  as  a  class,  use  more  words  in  asking  questions  than 
their  pupils  do  in  giving  their  answers.  Pupils  should  be  required  to 
answer  questions  in  complete  sentences. 

A  second  defect  of  the  question  method  is  its  failure  to  necessitate 
systematic  thought  and  study  in  preparing  the  lesson.  This  defect  is 
most  marked  in  classes  whose  study  consists  in  attaching  ready-made 
answers  to  the  printed  questions  found  in  their  text-book,  which  is  about 
as  mechanical  as  the  fitting  of  pegs  to  holes  of  different  sizes.  The  real 
subject  under  consideration  is  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  studious  pupil 
learns  to  fit  a  thousand  answers  to  as  many  questions  concerning  his  own 
country  w^ithout  catching  one  inspiring  glimpse  of  the  grand  reality 
which  unwittingly  he  has  viewed  piecemeal.  It  is  true  that  the  pupil 
may  be  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the  subject  by  questions  that  fly  red- 
hot  from  the  teacher's  own  brain,  but  such  results  are  exceptional.  The 
general  fact  is,  that  the  method  of  reciting  by  questions  fails  to  necessi- 
tate the  classification  and  methodical  arragement  of  knowledge  by  the 
pupil.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  acquire  knowledge  classified  by 
others ;  the  work  of  classifying  must  be  done  by  himself. 

II.    The  Topic  Method. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  the  weakness  of  the  catechetic  method 
will  enable  us  to  present  in  a  clear  light  the  advantages  of  the  topic 
method.  It  cultivates  expression.  In  reciting  a  topic  the  pupil  is  obliged 
to  tell  what  he  knows  of  it  in  successive  sentences.  He  thus  acquires  a 
command  of  language,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gain  in  giving 
brief  answ^ers  to  specified  questions. 

It  forces  the  pupil  (if  his  recitations  are  not  memoriter)  to  view  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole ;  to  grasp  its  essential  facts  and  principles,  and  arrange  all 
that  he  has  learned  around  them.  This  affords  a  fine  mental  drill,  and  the 
pupil  who  thus  studies  can  not  well  fail  to  obtain  a  clear  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  lessons. 

But  the  topic  method  requires  a  clear-headed,  thorough  teacher  to  use 
it  with  success.  In  the  hands  of  a  superficial  teacher  it  often  degener- 
ates into  mere  talking,  the  pupil  failing  entirely  to  state  what  is  most 
essential  to  be  known,  and  giving  instead  comparatively  unimportant 
details.  Such  recitations  are  exceedingly  deceptive.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  topic  method  is  better  adapted  to  advanced  than  to  primary  pupils, 
and  has  a  wider  application  in  reviews  than  in  advancing  lessons.  It  can 
be  used  most  successfully  in  teaching  such  branches  as  history  and  geog- 
raphy, but  may  be  used  in  all  branches,  not  even  excepting  spelling. 

In  our  judgment  the  most  efficient  method  of  conducting  recitations 
is  to  unite  these  two  methods.  The  pupil'sl  essons  may  be  prepared, 
and,  in  the  main,  recited  on  the  topic  plan.  His  knowledge  should,  how- 
ever, be  frequently  tested  by  searching  questions.  Whenever  he  dis- 
closes an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  subject,  the  teacher  should  ply 
him  with  questions. 

With  advanced  pupils  the  topic  method  may  be  so  modified  as  to  re- 
quire the  pupil  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  topic  before  he  at- 
tempts to  fill  up  the  outline  with  details.  This  is,  indeed,  worthy  of 
being  called  a  third  method. 
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EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  University  have  decided  to  open 

the  institution  September  15th.  The  corps  of  teachers  will  be  provis- 
ional, and  the  permanent  faculty  to  be  announced  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Legislature  of  Texas  has  passed  a  law  over  the  Governor's 

veto,  which  seriously  cripples  the  new  school  system.  A  large  number 
of  schools  had  been  organized,  and  127,000  children  were  instructed  last 
year.  We  hope  that  a  wiser  legislature  may  soon  correct  this  great  mis- 
take. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  Universi^ty ,  oflfered  the  college  crew 

the  best  boat  that  can  be  built,  on  condition  that  the  use  of  liquor  and 
all  betting  be  forsworn  in  their  annual  regatta,  and  the  student^s  enthu- 
siastically accepted  the  offer. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided,  all  the  judges  concurring, 

that  boards  of  education  have  the  right  to  allow  or  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  imparting  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
This  leaves  the  question,  just  where  it  has  always  been  left  in  this  state, 
'^l}ith  the  people.  The  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  was  re- 
versed. 


Indiana  is  conducting  four  State  Normal  Institutes  this  summer. 

The  one  at  Vincennes,  opening  July  28th  for  three  weeks,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  who  is  assisted  by 
Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  of  Illinois,  Miss  L.  D.  Hampton,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Hiram  Hadley,  Chicago,  and  Messrs.  Gow,  Bell,  Jones,  McRae,  Hough, 
and  others,  of  Indiana.    Tuition,  $3.00. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Tomlinson,  of  Bush  Hil),  North  Carolina,  opened  a  nor- 


mal school  of  four  weeks  in  Asheboro,  Randolph  county,  July  22d.  It 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  board  of  education,  with 
free  tuition.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  South  employing  this  efficient 
agency,  the  normal  institute,  for  the  improvement  of  its  schools. 

Mr.  William  Slocomb  died  at  his  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May 


9th,  1873,  in  the  9lBt  year  of  his  age.  He  taught  school  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  most  of  the  time  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  vicinity,  and  his 
lively  interest  in  the  work  continued  through  his  long  life.  The  readers 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  1868  will  remember  his  excellent 
paper  on  school  government.  "  Slocomb  Hall  '*,  Marietta  College,  attests 
his  interest  in  liberal  education. 

S.  S.  Hamill,  for  the  past  five  years  professor  of  elocution  and 


English  literature  in  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  elocution  and  belles-lettres  in  the  North  Missouri  State  Normal 

School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  at  a  largely  increased  salary. Geo.  T.  McCord 

and  S.  A.  Will,  both  of  Allegheny  City,  take  charge  of  the  "  Curry  In- 
stitute ",  Pittsburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.  They  are 
both  live  and  progressive  teachers. 
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Rev.  a.  a.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  succeeds  Dr.  Willis 

Lordy  resigned,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Wooster ;  and  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hepburn  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Miami  University.  The  trustees 
of  Otterbein  University  have  increased  the  salaries  of  the  professors 

$200  a  year  each. Miss  Rebecca  S.  Rice,  a  former  teacher  in  Antioch 

College,  who  has  been  studying  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, for  more  than  two  years,  has  returned  to  Yellow  Springs,  and  ac- 
cepted the  profesorship  that  was  awaiting  her. 

Mrs.  N.  a.  Stone  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Akron  High 

School  to  spend  some  two  years  in  Europe — a  rest  and  tour  which  she 
has  richly  earned.  She  is  to  be  succeeded  at  Akron  by  Miss  M.  Parsons, 
for  several  years  past  in  charge  of  the  high  school  of  Mansfield.    Miss  P. 

is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1,400. ^T.  N.  Wells,  for  several  years  in  charge 

of  the  schools  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  public  schools  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  Miss  A.  M. 
Hicks,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  N.  Y.,  takes  the  prin- 
cipalship of  the  high  school ;  salary,  $1,000. 

Ex-President  Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  of  Western  Reserve  College, 

died  at  his  home,  July  6th,  1873,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1865,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  abandoned  by  nearly  all  its  former  faculty,  and  largely  deserted  by 
its  students.  By  his  wise  and  untiring  efforts,  the  college  was  freed  from 
debt,  its  buildings  and  grounds  improved,  its  endowment  fund  largely 
increased,  and  its  former  high  standing  restored.  When  he  resigned  in 
1872,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Western  Reserve  was  the  best  endowed 
college  in  Ohio.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  friends  of 
sound  learning. 

The  steamship  Victoria  sailed  from  New  York  for  Glasgow,  June 

2l8t,  with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  a  majority  being  ladies. 
They  represent  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  party  is  under  the 
direction  of  Cook  &  Sons,  the  famous  excursion  managers.  It  is  stated 
that  the  party  had  a  public  reception  at  Edinburg,  a  "  railway  welcome  *' 
at  Derby,  and  a  reception  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
Alton  Towers.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  ball,  in  their  honor,  at 
London,  and  possibly  an  audience  with  the  Queen.  The  American 
teachers  are  evidently  receiving  much  merited  attention  abroad.  The 
New  York  Advertiser  paid  the  members  of  the  party  a  high  compliment 
for  the  good  sense  displayed  in  their  outfit.  As  the  steamer  moved  down 
the  bay,  a  person  on  the  dock  exclaimed,  "  There  go  braifis !  '*    The  party 

;  will  visit  the  Vienna  Exposition,  returning  the  latter  part  of  August. 

i 
i 

SuPT.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  has  invented  a  Map  Drawing  Scale,  which 

We  believe  to  be  the  best  aid  to  map  drawing  that  has  ever  been  made. 
It  is  a  simple  combination  of  a  scale  of  inches,  a  scale  of  latitude,  and 
ten  scales  of  longitude,  each  based  on  the  same  unit  of  measure — the 
inch.   The  scales  of  longitude  are  to  be  used  in  determining  the  dia- 
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tances  between  meridians  on  different  parallels  of  latitude.  These  sci^s 
are  stamped  on  a  light  and  neat  ruler,  admirably  adapted  to  school  use. 
The  scale  is  accompanied  with  a  ''  Guide  to  Map  Drawing  ^\  which  clearly 
explains  its  use.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  been  working  for  years  to  produce  a 
practical  aid  to  map  drawing  by  means  of  latitude  and  longitude— the 
only  true  and  accurate  system.  He  has  at  last  happily  succeeded,  and 
we  do  not  see  that  any  better  instrument  can  be  invented.  The  price  of 
the  scale,  with  guide,  is  25  cents;  blackboard  scale,  $4.00  per  dozen. 
Address  George  S.  Ormsby,  Xenia,  Ohio. 


In  an  intelligent  review  of  the  work  of  the  Cleveland  schools 


the  past  year,  the  Leader  refers  to  the  scheme  of  German  instruction, 
inaugurated  some  three  years  ago,  as  the  most  efficient  system  in  the 
United  States.  Four  thousand  pupils  were  instructed  in  German  the 
past  year,  about  one-third  of  the  number  being  American  children. 
The  German  is  taught  in  separate  recitation  rooms  by  teachers  who 
make  this  a  specialty.  The  engagement  of  Mr.  Frank  Aborn  is  referred 
to  as  marking  ''a  new  era  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  western 
schools  ",  because  it  introduces  "  the  practical  method  of  the  art  school 
of  South  Kensington,  Great  Britain".  The  success  of  the  first  year's  in- 
struction has  exceeded  all  expectation.  The  progress  made  in  penman- 
manship  and  music  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  disposition  of  the 
teachers  to  abandon  corporal  punishment  has  resulted  in  a  very  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases,  of  its  use.  The  experiment  of  em- 
ploying female  principals  **  is  felt  by  all  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  to  be  an  eminent  success. " 

The  policy  of  employing  female  principals  was  freely  canvassed 

in  Dayton,  Ohio,  prior  to  the  last  annual  election  of  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  in  several  of  the  wards  men  were  elected  who 
were  opposed  to  the  "  innovation."  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  the 
subject  was  fully  discussed,  and  male  principals  were  elected  in  a  major- 
ity of  the  districts.  The  salaries  of  principals,  whether  male  or  female, 
was  fixed  at  $1,500,  which  gives  Miss  Westfall  and  Miss  Wilson,  the  two 
lady  principals  retained,  an  increase  of  $500.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
true  policy  in  cities  to  fix  the  salaries  of  principals  high  enough  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  competent  man,  and  then,  if  a  lady  fills  the  posi- 
tion with  equal  success,  let  her  have  an  equal  salary.  It  is  service  in 
these  positions,  not  sex,  that  should  be  paid  for. 


The  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  Associations  at  Pat- 


in  Bay  was  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  occasion.  The  whole  number 
present  was  nearly  five  hundred,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  from 
Michigan — a  fine  delegation.  The  weather  was  cool  and  refreshing,  bat 
a  little  "  squally  ",  which  somewhat  interfered  with  yachting  and  boat- 
ing. The  published  programme  was  carried  out  without  a  break,  except 
in  the  discussions,  for  which  there  was  little  time.  The  only  papers  dis- 
cussed were  Mr.  Venable^s  on  the  teaching  of  natural  sciences,  Proi 
Putnam's  on  "  The  Common  School  Historically  ",  and  Mr.  Michell's  on 
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a  proper  course  of  instraction  and  practice  for  teachers.  The  last  two 
papers  were  discussed  very  briefly.  It  must  be  conceded^  we  think,  that 
the  Michigan  teachers  bore  off  the  palm  of  excellence.  PresH  AngelPs 
address  was  a  masterly  production,  clear  and  forcible  in  argument,  beauti- 
fal,  even  exquisite,  in  illustration,  and  elegant  and  impressive  in  delive- 
ry. It  lifted  culture  out  of  the  dirt,  and  showed  forth  its  glory  in  the 
brilliant  light  of  its  own  literature.  The  papers  of  Profs.  Putnam  and 
Strong  were  scholarly  and  able.  The  Ohio  papers,  with  perhaps. two  ex- 
ceptions, were  not  equal  in  literary  merit  to  those  presented  at  former 
meetings.  As  an  offset  to  this,  they  were  eminently  practical.  Prof. 
Morse's  address  was  heartily  enjoyed  and  applauded  by  all  who  heard  it. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  Superintendents*  Association  were  worthy 
of  that  body.  The  proceedings  of  the  two  meetings,  with  the  addresses 
and  papers  and  phonographic  reports  of  the  discussions,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  September  number — ^making,  probably,  more  than  a  double 
number  in  size  and  cost. 

Ohio  Cbntbal  Normal  School. — ^The  first  commencement  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  Thursday  evening,  June  19th.  The  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  consisting  of  eisrht  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  great  credit,  their  discussions  of  the  different 
questions  connected  with  their  professional  life  being  modest,  progress- 
ive, and  intelligent.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey, 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  being  called  out,  addressed  the 
class  and  the  large  audience  present.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks as  reported  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal : 

"  He  said  that  he  would  not  have  left  a  desk  covered  with  Important  work,  had  he  not  felt 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  this,  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  *  Ohio  Central  Normal 
S<Aool.*  Too  many  so-caUed  normal  schools  were,  in  reality,  mere  academies  and  colleges 
with  normal  departments  attached.  These  were  doing  a  work  well  enough  in  itself,  perhaps, 
bat  tbey  never  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  profession,  either  as  to  numbers  or  efficiency, 
^ey  were  subordinate  to  the  academy  or  college,  and  hence  could  never  answer  the  ends  of  a 
true  normal  school.  He  rejoiced  that  at  last  we  had  here,  in  Central  Ohio,  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  founded  upon  what  he  regarded  the  true  princlpIe,'-one  recognizing  ths 
ftMit  in  practice,  as  well  as  theory,  of  the  existence  of  a  purely  professional  science,  and  that  all 
collateral  sciences  must  be  subordinated  to  this,  in  the  teacher's  professional  preparation.  He 
would  congratulate  the  class  and  the  founders  of  this  institution  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning 
-ft  beginning  that  must  tell  fiivorably,  not  only  upon  the  future  school,  but  upon  the  profession 
at  large. 

'*  Then  turning  to  the  audience,  he  gave  such  a  dear  and  eloquent  exposition  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  the  results  to  the  profession  and  the  state,  likely  to  ensue  upon  their  general  recogni- 
tion, as  only  the  true  educator,  whose  large  experience  and  earnest  labors  have  contributed  so 
materially  to  the  prosperity  oi  our  educational  system,  could  give.  He  expressed  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  this  school  ought  to  lead,  and  perhaps  would  lead,  ere  long,  all  in  the  county,  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  in  the  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  a  normal  school." 

Capt.  Mitchell  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  institution  to  Mr.  M.  H. 
Lewis,  of  Sandusky,  and  will  retire  at  the  close  of  the  present  normal 
institute.  Mr.  Lewis  will  bring  to  the  school  large  experience  and  tried 
ability,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  business  man,  and  the  good  work,  00 
well  begun,  will  be  carried  forward  to  a  successful  issue. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — The  trustees  an- 
nounce that  this  institution  will  be  opened  for  students  Sept.  17th,  1873^ 
With  excellently  equipped  laboratories  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and- 
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with  well  selected  cabinets  in  mineralogy,  geology  and  zoSlogy 
couraea  of  study  will  be  eetsbliahed  at  the  opening  of  the  colli 
a^icultnral  course  and  a  Bcientific  course,  the  former  to  extend  t 
three  years,  and  the  latter  four  years.  Candidates  for  admiseiot 
agricultural  course  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  commonb 
and  in  algebra  to  quadratic  equations.  Candidates  for  admis 
the  scientific  course  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  common  br 
elementary  physics,  chemistry  and  botany,  in  physical  geoj 
algebra  to  the  general  theory  of  equations,  and  plane  geometrj 
vision  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  the  languages  and  other  hr 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  scientific  course  a  prominent  and  ch 
iatic  feature  of  the  institution.  The  tuition  is  fixed  at  18.00  a  t 
$24.00  a  year. 

Miami  University. — The  trustees  of  thig  institution  have  voted 
jiend  instruction,  and  to  grant  the  free  use  of  the  buildings  and  \ 
to  Professors  Biwhop,  McFarland,  and  Osborn,  tor  such  a  course  of 
tion  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  esti 
preparatory  school  for  other  colleges,  and  a  school  for  mining,  er 
ing,  and  metallurgy.  If  they  do  not  use  the  property,  it  may  hi 
to  other  parties.  The  fixed  income  of  the  university  ($5,600  a  ; 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  present  indebtednesa,  and,  when  this  is  do 
to  be  properly  invested,  with  a  view  of  reorganizing  the  unive 
aoon  as  an  endowment  of  $50,000  is  secured.  A  committee  of  fi 
tees  was  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Alumni  Comn 
petition  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  (and  Congress,  it  necessary,)  1 
the  university  in  the  hands  of  its  alumni,  aa  corporate  members 
trol  the  institution.  As  the  control  of  the  state  has  brought  th 
iastitution  into  its  present  embarrassment,  it  is  hoped  that  privat 
prise  may  have  a  chance  to  restore  it  to  prosperity  and  usefulnei 
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A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Collboes.  Founded  on  C( 
tive  Grammar.  By  Joseph  H.  Allen  and  James  B.  Grebnouoi 
ton :  Ginn  Brothers. 

Classical  teachers  have  long  felt  the  need,  growing  year  by  ye; 
imperative,  of  a  good  Latin  grammar  for  school  use.  The  resea 
roany  an  eminent  scholar  in  comparative  grammar  have,  withi 
years,  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  idiomatic  grammar  of 
Jndo-European  languages.  The  best  result  of  their  labors  have, 
Greek  is  concerned,  already  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Am.ericn 
ersand  students  in  the  school  grammars  of  Hadley,  Goodwin, 
and  others,  and  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  some  competent 
do  the  same  work  for  Latin.  Many  more  or  less  successful  i 
have  been  made,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  meet  the  recogniiit 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  "Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  "  l 
a.  scholarly  and  original  outline  of  the  subject,  very  valuable  in 
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but  professedly  an  outline  merely,  too  meager  for  the  advanced  student, 
and  perhaps  rather  abstract  for  the  beginner.  It  is  this  outline  plan 
which  the  present  work  in  the  main  follows,  filling  up  and  completing 
what  was  there  only  sketched.  Its  authors  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
condensing  into  reasonable  compass  a  clear  and  broad  view  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  subject,  including  some  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions. They  have,  wisely  as  we  think,  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  old 
arbitrary  divisions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  handed  down  originally  from  the 
Bomans  themselves,  instead  of  the  more  scientific  classification  by 
stems.  The  diflBiculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  latter  method  of 
classification  are  too  formidable  to  be  heaped  in  the  path  which  the 
learner  is  apt  to  find  rugged  and  tedious  at  best.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  very  clearly  explained  the  new  classification,  so  that  the  advanced 
student,  or  the  teacher  who  prefers  to  adopt  it,  will  find  the  materials 
ready  at  hand.  The  treatment  of  the  subjunctive — ^that  crucial  test  of 
the  Latin  grammar — is  in  many  particulars  original,  and  in  general  more 
simple  and  natural,  than  in  most  previous  works.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  American  grammar  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  while  its  arrangement  makes  it  particularly 
convenient  of  reference.  For  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  of  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  for  college  students,  it  seems  admirably 
adapted.  Whether  it  would  answer  so  well  for  young  beginners,  we 
might  doubt.  Upon  the  whole  the  practical  teacher  will  find  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  additions  to  his  "tool-chest.."        G.  F.  M. 

Latin  Lessons  :  Adapted  to  the  Manual  Latin  Grammar.  Prepared  by 
William  F.  Allen,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  History 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Joseph  H.  Allen.  Boston : 
Edw^in  Ginn. 

Latin  Lessons:  Adapted  to  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 
Prepared  by  R.  F.  Leiqhton,  Master  of  the  Melrose  High  School. 
Boston :  Ginn  Brothers. 

These  two  books  cover  pretty  much  the  same  ground.  Both  are  in- 
tended to  lead  the  beginner  from  the  very  beginning  to  a  point  where  he 
can  profitably  take  up  some  classic  author.  And  the  plan  of  the  two 
works  is  not  essentially  different.  The  first  is  somewhat  the  more  com- 
pact ;  indeed,  compared  with  most  works  of  the  kind,  seems  very  brief, 
yet,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  it  undoubtedly  contains  all  that  the  student 
needs  for  his  introduction  to  any  of  the  simpler  authors.  It  is  specially 
well  fitted  to  precede  the  study  of  Caesar,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  sen- 
tences and  examples  used  are  selected  from  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Gallic  War,  and  the  second  part  contains  some  thirty  chapters  of  that 
work,  carefully  annotated  for  the  use  of  young  scholars.  The  perplex- 
ing subject  of  the  Oratio  ohliqua  seems  to  be  treated  with  unusual  care 
and  clearness.  The  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Latin  also  show  signs 
of  careful  and  intelligent  preparation,  and,  if  properly  taught,  would  do 
much  to  lessen  the  diflaculties  of  the  scholar's  introduction  to  more  ex- 
tended manuals  of  prose  composition.  Mr.  Leighton's  book  is  larger, 
and  correspondingly  fuller.    The  reading  lessons  are  selected  principally 
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from  modem  Latin,  —  "owing  to  the  almost  absolnte  lack  in  elMsfc 
authors  of  matter  at  once  simple  in  style,  and  snitahle  for  elementary 
practice."  Possibly  the  exercises  for  translation  into  lAtin  would  be 
found  rather  difficult  for  younger  scholars ;  they  are  certainly  very  thor- 
ough. G.  H.  M. 

Pbang's  Natubal  History  Series.  For  Schools  and  Families.  Arranged 
for  Instruction  with  Object  Lessons.  By  N.  A.  Calkins,  Author  of 
'*  Primary  Object  Lessons.''    Boston :  L.  Prang  A  Co. 

This  beautiful  series  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  chromo 
illustrations  of  plants  and  animals,  arranged  in  packets  of  twelve  each 
to  represent  the  different  groups  or  families.  The  pictures  are  on  dura- 
ble cards,  each  2\  by  4  inches,  and  the  packets  are  put  up  in  strong  en- 
velopes. Each  of  the  illustrations  is  not  only  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
plant  or  animal  in  noXuraX  colors^  but  there  is  an  enlarged  representation 
of  the  distinguishing  part  or  parts  of  the  family.  The  complete  series 
also  contains  sixteen  larger  pictures,  11  by  14  inches,  each  one  being  the 
representative  of  a  family  illustrated  by  twelve  smaller  cards,  and  all 
being  put  up  in  a  neat  portfolio.  The  two  series  of  cards  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  manual  explaining  fully  the  methods  of  their  use.  We  have 
seen  no  other  natural  history  illustrations  for  schools  at  all  comparable 
with  these  in  beauty  or  utility. 


.NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Physical  Geography.    By  Arnold  Guyot,  Author  of  "  Earth  and  Man." 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

A  Brief  History  of  Texas.    For  Schools.    By  D.  W.  C.  Baker.    New 
York  and  Chicago  :  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.    1874.    Price,  $1.25. 

True  Success  in  Life.    By  Ray  Palmer.    New  York  and  Chicago ;  A.  8. 
Barnes  &  Co.    1873.    Price,  $1.25. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry.   Revised  Edition,   By  J.  Dorman  Steele, 
Ph.D.    New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,   1873.   Price,  $1.50. 

Latin  Pronunciation.    By  Walter  Blair,  M.A.    New  York  and  Chicago  : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1863.    Price,  $1.00. 

Ahn*s  German  Reading  Charts.    Hand-Book.    1873. 

Ahn's  First  German  Book.    1873. 

Ahn's  Second  German  Book.    1873. 

Ahn's  Rudiments  of  the  German  Language.    1873. 

Key  to  Ahn's  Rudiments  of  the  German  Language.    1873. 

—By  P.  Henn.    New  York :  E.  Steiger. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar.    Bv  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.M.    Cin- 
cinnati &  New  York :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    $1.50. 


BECSEATIOV:  The  School  Stage.— Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  <%  Co., 
(Cincinnati  and  New  York,)  have  just  published  Venahle^s  School  Stage^ 
a  collection  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays,  for  school  and  home.  Sent  by 
mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.25.  A  fuller  announcement  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  this  journal. 

H.  H.  H.  Hunter's  Helps  to  History,  or  Historic  Cards.  Twenty 
Grames  sent  by  mail  for  75  cts.  Address  D.  Ecklsy  Hunter,  Prince- 
ton, Lidiana.    A^^See  advertisement  in  April  number  of  this  journal' 
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OHIO    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   TWENTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL    MEETING,    HELD 
AT   PUT-IN    BAY,    JULY   2d   AND  3d,    1873. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9 J  o'clock,. Wednesday 
morning,  July  2d,  by  George  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Association. 

Prayer  was  ofFerrd  by  Pres.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Otterbein 
University,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Wooster,  was  chosen  assistant  recording 
secretary ;  W.  D.  Gibson,  of  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  assistant 
treasurer ;  L.  L.  Campbell,  of  Niles,  was  chosen  assistant  rail- 
road secretary. 

On  motion  of  Pres.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  all  the  teachers  from  the  Michigan  Teachers'  Association 
were  admitted  as  honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Worthington,  the  same 
courtesy  was  extended  to  teachers  from  other  states. 

On  motion  of  G.  A.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  F.  M.  Ginn,  of 
Clyde,  and  L.  A.  Knight,  of  Cincinnati,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  communication  between  teachers  and  those  wishing 
to  employ  teachers. 

An  address  of  welcome,  by  U.  T.  Curran,  President  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  was  made  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Michigan  Teachers'  Association.  A  response  immediately  fol- 
17 
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lowed  by  J.  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  Michigan  I'ni' 
and  also  President  of  the  Michigan  Teachers'  Associatii 

Pres.  U.  T.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  delivered  his  Ini 
Address. 

In  the  absence  of  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  hi 
on  "  Methods  of  Ingtruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Public  i 
was  read  by  G.  A,  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  C.  L.  I 
Cleveland,  and  continued  by  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Clevelar 
E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Gambier,  M.  C.  Stevens,  of  Salem,  Pre 
Strong,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  John  Hancock,  of  Cim 
Prof.  9.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  F.  Giau.iuo,  of  G 
Dr.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union,  and  S.  D.  Barr,  o: 
land. 

Adjourned  till  2^  o'clock,  P.M. 

Afiemoon  Session. 

On  motion  of  C.  F.  R.  Bellows,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich 
Nichols,  of  Ann  Arbor,  was  appointed  an  assi:^tant  si 
from  Michigan. 

Pres.  U.  T.  Curran  introduced  J.  B.  Angell,  Presiden 
Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  who  delivered  an  adi 
'■  The  Philosophic  Study  of  Literature." 

The  discussion  of  the  address  was  opened  and  closed 
.Joseph  Estabrook,  of  Ypsilanti. 

Prof.  Arthur  Forbriger,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  uj 
gave  a  practical  illustration  of,  his  method  of  "  Drawir 
Public  Schools." 

The  discussion  of  this  exercise  was  opened  by  .Ino.  H 
of  Cincinnati,  and  continued  by  A.  J,  Rickoff,  uf  Cleve 

On  motion  of  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  the  Aesoeia 
cided,  when  it  adjourned,  to  meet  at  8  o'clock,  P.M.  fur 
pose  of  witnessing  an  exercise  in  drawing  by  Prof.  H. 
nam,  of  Boston. 

On  motion  of  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  Geo.  S.  On 
S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky,  D.  F.  DeWolf,  of  Toledo,  J. 
ney,  of  Warren,  J.  F..  Lukens,  of  Portsmouth,  A.  T.  \ 
Zanesville,  Jno.  McBurney,  of  Cambridge,  G.  K,  Carru 
Elyria,  and  M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cincinnati,  were  appointe( 
inittee  on  nomination  of  officers. 

A  motion  by  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  to  reconsider  the  motif 
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journ  to  8  o^clock  P.M.,  was  discussed  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of 
Salem,  and  A.  J.  Rickoflf,  of  Cleveland,  and  lost. 

On  motion  of  Jno.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Association 
adjourned. 

Evening  Se8sion,\ 

The  Association  met  promptly  at  8  o'clock. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  gave  a 'short  history  of  the 
introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  methods  of  teaching  it  in  Boston.  Questions 
were  asked  by  A.  J.  Rickoff,  L.  S.  Thompson,  Henry  H.  Fick, 
of  Cincinnati,  Arthur  Forbriger,  and  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  of 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 


m'  ♦  -^ 


Thursday,  July  4 — Morning  Session. 

At  8J  o'clock  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by  John 
Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  remarks  of  H.  B.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  on  draw- 
ing. Question's  and  Remarks  were  made  by  D.  F.  DeWolf,  of 
Toledo,  and  Prof.  John  Goodison,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

On  motion  of  G.  A.  Carnahan,  of  Cincinnati,  the  following 
committee  of  nine  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  secure  a 
place  of  meeting  for  next  year :  Jno.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati, 
D.  F.  DeWolf,  of  Toledo,  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  R.  McMil- 
len,  of  Youngstown,  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens,  W.  Watkins, 
of  Dayton,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  A.  T.  Wiles,  of 
Zanesville,  and  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem. 

On  motion  of  G.  A.  Carnahan,  W.  S.  Wood,  of  Findlay,  M.  C. 
Stevens,  of  Salem,  and  M.  H.  Lewis,  of  Sandusky,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  resolutions. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  moved  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  as  follows :  The  Association  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  sections,  and  provide  for  their  organization. 

The  amendment  was  discussed  briefly  by  Dr.  O.  N.  Hartshorn, 
of  Mt.  Union,  Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  H.  A.  Farwell,  of  Nor- 
walk,  and  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Pres.  J.  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  took  thor  chair, 
and  introduded  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  of  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  who  read  a  paper  upon  "  The  Common  School  Historically.^^ 
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The  discussion  of  this  ](aper  was  opened  by  Pn>f.  E. 
of  Michigan  University,  and  continued  by  Prof.  J.  B.  1 
son,  of  New  York. 

Pres.  Curran  introduced  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem, 
who  delivered  the  Annual  Address  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  1|  o'clock  P.M. 

AfU^noon  Session. 

At  2  o'clock,  H.  B.  Putnani  continued  his  renjarks  oi 
iiig- 

William  Mitchell,  of  Worthington,  read  a  paper  on 
shall  constitute  a  Proper  Course  oj  Instruction  and  Prai'ttce  jo', 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ciiicinns 
was  expected  to  open  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  the 
sion  was  opened  by  Jno.  Hancock,  of  Cincinijati,  and  cm 
by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  Sfboul, 
Bellows,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  and  Pres 
Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union. 

Prof.  Felix  Heikel,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  was  int 
to  the  audience,  and  made  some  very  pleasing  remarks. 

Prof.  E.  S,  Morse,  of  Salem,  Maws.,  gave  a  talk  on  ar 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ephemera,  known  along  the  Lak 
"June  Fly." 

Pres.  Angell  introduced  Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  of  Grand 
Mich.,  who  read  a  paper  on  ^^Preparation  for  the  Jll/i/i  S- 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Duane 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  continued  by  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Culuni 

The  committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows : 

President— D.  F.  DeWolf,  of  Toledo. 

Vice  Presidents — Wm.  S.  Wood,  of  Findlay,  Maria  Pa 
Akron,  M.  R.  Andrews,  of  Steubenville,  J.  C.  Harper,  of  ] 
and  F.  M.  Ginn,  of  Clyde. 

Recording  Secretary — I.  M.  Clemens,  of  Wooster. 

Corresponding  Secretary — L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland. 

Treamirer — L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky. 

Auditor — J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Gallipolis. 

Executive  Committee — For  three  years :  A.  B.  Johnson,  i 
dale,  and  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron.     For  two  year 
Ogden,  of  Worthington,  and  H.  B.  FurnesB,  of  Tiffin, 
year:  T.  C.  MendenhaU,  of  Columbus,  and  G.  A.  Carn 
Cincinnati. 
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Finance  Committee — W.  H.  Dressier,  of  Alliance,  J.  H.  Loomis, 
of  Napoleon,  G.  W.  Welsh,  of  Lancaster,  H.  A.  Farwell  of  Nor- 
walk,  and  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Marion. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  place  of  meeting  reported  in  favor  of  meet- 
ing at  Put-in  Bay  next  year. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  gratification  with  the  happy  results  of 
this  its  second  meeting  at  Put-in  Bay,  with  the  numerous  attendance  of 
teachers,  with  the  high  and  interesting  character  of  the  exercises,  and 
with  the  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  which  has  here  been 
manifested. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  are  due 
and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  teachers  of  Michigan  for  their  generous 
contribution  to  the  interest  of  this  meeting,  by  their  presence,  and 
especially  by  the  excellent  papers  and  addresses  which  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  hear  ;  that  we  recognize  in  them  fellow  workers  in  a  common 
cause  which  knows  no  state  lines  and  no  diversity  of  interests ;  that 
while  we  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  their  words  and  the  earnest  spirit 
that  moves  them,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  again  to  our  gather- 
ings and  unite  with  them  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  connected 
with  our  noble  profession. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Prof.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  for  his  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  of  Massachusetts  in  drawing,  and  especially  to  Prof.  Morse 
for  his  inimitable  and  most  excellent  address. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  thanks  to  the  gentlemanly  proprietors  of 
the  Put-in  Bay  House  and  of  the  Beebe  House  for  their  hospitality  in 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  Association  at  reduced  rates,  and  to 
the  Railway  and  Steamboat  lines  that  have  granted  reduction  of  fare, 
and  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  the  steamer  Sarah  Van  Epps,  for  special 
favors. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron,  the  teachers  of 
Michigan  were  invited  to  meet  with  us  next  year. 

On  motion  of  D.  F.  DeWolf,  of  Toledo,  the  teachers  of  Indiana 
were  also  invited  to  meet  with  us  next  year. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  called  up  his  resolution  concerning 
the  constitutional  amendment.  The  resolution  was  discussed 
by  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  Jno.  Hancock,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Worthington,  and  adopted  by  the 
Association. 
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On  motion  of  W,  D.  Henkle,  the  Executive  Comniitte 

Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  empowered  to  act  in  tht 

tion  of  sections,  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  W. 

Superintendents'  Association. 

After  singing  the  Uoxology,  the  Association  adjourne 

L.  8.  THOMrsDX, 

Ucfordliirj  Sen 


OPEN ING    ADDEES 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  (he  Ohio  Teachers'  Agiockihim : 

I  am  happy  that  it  is  my  first  duty  as  preMidio;,-  officer  of  yc 
eiation,  to  receive  in  words  our  fellow  teachers  of  :Mitlu!;an.  1 
people  who  have  covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Ohio  with  the 
and  supplies  of  industry,  have  caused  the  plains  of  Michigan 
with  harvests,  and  have  made  her  pine  forests  into  homes  for  he 
and  they  who  have  the  welfare  of  both  commonwealths  at  he 
dotted  the  land  with  school  houses,  and  their  cities  have  ereetC' 
for  the  queen  of  thought,  and  popular  education  has  contrih 
power  until  the  sound  of  her  voice  is  heard  iti  every  hamlet, 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Michigan  Teachers'  Association,  in  the 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  I  extend  to  you  the  hand  of  we 
the  person  of  your  President,  whom  I  now  have  the  plfjasure 
ducing. 

RESPONSE  BY  J.  B.  ANOBLL,  PRESIDENT  OF   UlCHinAH   TEACHERS'  AS9 

Mt.  Prendent :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  As 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  to  return  our  most  heart 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  your  brethren  for  the  cordial  invitation  to  jo 
this  meeting,  and  for  the  even  more  cordial  reception  which  t 
awaiting  us  upon  our  arrival.  I  think  I  have  htard  that  there 
old  days  something  like  strife  and  jealousy  between  these  t' 
slates,  on  the  question  of  boundary,  but  I  suppose  that  1  risk  ni 
aaying  that  to-day  there  remains  no  strife,  and  there  is  no  rivalry 
us  save  that  of  noble  emulation  to  do  the  very  best  we  both  ca 
enterprise  which  has  brought  us  here.  There  is,  Sir.  no  dispu 
line,  and  no  other  dispute  between  Michigan  ami  Ohio,  in  tl 
work,  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives.  (Applause.)  I  rec 
in  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  given  it  to  me,  the*  right  ham 
come  and  friendship,  and  henceforth  the  teachers  of  these  st 
walk  on  hand  in  hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  tliis  same 
conflict,  for  the  same  common  victory  over 
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and,  I  trust  I  may  say,  pedantry,  and  wrong  of  every  sort.  If  I,  Sir, 
may  be  allowed  a  single  word  that  seems  personal  in  its  bearing,  as  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  two  hundred  years 
of  Rhode  Island  life  is  coursing,  I  trust  I  can  say,  without  impropriety, 
that  I  can  not  stand  upon  this  shore  in  the  sight  of  these  waters,  on 
which  that  bravest  of  all  the  brave  sons  of  Rhode  Island,  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  won  his  brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  in  our  late,  and  I  trust  I 
may  say  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  I  believe  no  Ohio  man  can 
stand  here^to-day,  without  being  filled  with  patriotic  pride,  without 
having  a  new  joy  added  to  the  other  joys  which  belong  to  this  festival, 
by  those  hallowed  memories  that  cluster  around  this  spot  upon  which 
we  stand.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say.  Sir,  again,  in  behalf  of  my 
friends,  that  we  thank  you  most  heartily  that  the  high  privilege  is 
given  us  of  meeting  here  with  you  on  this  delightful  spot,  to  share 
with  you  in  the  social  and  intellectual  pleasures  which  this  meeting 
brings;  and  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  prosperity  of  your  vigorous  Asso- 
ciation, whose  meeting  is  now  to  be  so  happily  inaugurated  by  you  as 
its  President. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

BY   PRESIDENT  U.   T.   CURRAN,   SANDUSKY,   OHIO. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  Teachers^  Association : 

We  are  met  to  consider  a  part  of  those  mighty  influences  which  are 
rapidly  causing  such  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Truth  has  at  length  found  a  fair  field,  and  is  marshaling  her  host  in  the 
great  contest.  Our  post  is  one  of  honor.  We  are  in  the  center  of  the 
column,  and  to  us  is  confided  the  ensign.  But  we  must  not  esteem  our- 
selves over  much ;  great  as  is  our  influence,  it  must  not  be  overrated.  We 
are  apt  to  attribute  all  of  our  national  prosperity  to  one  source — ^the 
common  school.  There  are  other  factors  in  the  makeup  of  the  Ameri- 
can character,  to  which  we  must  give  due  weight. 

The  removal  of  artificial  bars  to  individual  advancement,  such  as  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  the  inability  to  devise  property 
by  entail,  the  prohibition  of  privileged  classes,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
of  speech,  of  thought,  have  exercised  very  great  influence.  In  a  word, 
individual  enterprise  has  been  left  free  ;  standing  in  social  circles  is  em- 
phatically at  the  command  of  individual  exertion.  The  common  school 
has  placed  a  means  of  success  in  the  hands  of  all ;  the  constitution  of 
society  has  opened  the  way,  and  the  natural  activity  of  the  human  race, 
unhindered  in  its  action,  and  stimulated  by  the  extraordinary  facilities 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  position,  afforded  by  the  building  up  of  society 
from  its  elements,  has  done  more  than  the  common  school.  The  average 
amount  of  knowledge  and  mental  drill,  acquired  at  our  schools  as  gener- 
ally conducted,  is  very  small.    A  boy  placed  in  a  business  house  with 
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the  bare  elementB  of  an  education  becoDiea  a  keen  observer  and 
of  cool  judgment:  because  he  has  pored  over  books,  and  comiiii 
memory  the  "thirty-nine  articles"  of  Murray's  grammar  7  liv  n 
ner  of  means-  but  because  he  has  betn  brought  into  coiitsct  wit 
realitln,  and  has  been  forced  to  recognise  the  relations  and  inter-J 
ence  of  things  which  exist  in  his  business.  But  by  common  cnni 
have  attached  the  cliief  importance  to  our  schools  as  the  foui 
stone  o(  the  safety  of  the  state.  Our  -common-school  education  i 
but  a  home  education  which  gives  to  the  world  an  honest  man,  is 
The  slate  rests  more  safely  in  the  hands  of  men  of  stern  inlegri 
in  tlie  care  of  the  cultured  and  refined  alone. 

The  institution  most  surely  affecting  the  interests  of  humanhj 
family.  As  a  rule,  the  parent  desires  the  be^t  interests  of  his  cl 
and  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  tiiera.  In  fact,  men  have  n 
Rated  to  society  at  large  the  home  goveriiment  of  their  children 
18  line  of  the  reserved  rights,  and  is  not  interfered  with,  unless  th 
agement  should  violate  the  laws  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In 
men  have  retained  this  right,  and  the  attempt  to  interfere,  as  in  i 
of  Wparla,  produced  an  abnormal  state  of  society,  which  was  den 
to  its  best  interests — the  dangerous  classes  of  youth,  who  are 
Rtraiiied  nt  home.  No  one  will  suggest  that  the  slate  has  a  riphl 
tate  the  moral  culture  to  begin  at  home.  Yet  here  is  the  root  oi 
evil.  Shall  the  law  presume  that  the  parents  will  not  educate  th 
dren?  But  parents  do  educate  theit  children.  If  a  compulsi 
would  permit  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  to  educate  his  child 
parochial  school,  would  it  step  in  to  soy  when  the  process  was  coi 
The  desire  for  a  compulsory  law  has  jjartly  grown  out  of  a  bel 
the  knowledge  of  the  schools  prevents  crime;  somewhat,  I  adi 
the  liabit  of  submitting  to  restraint,  more.  Laws  do  not  ma 
good ;  they  can  not  be  converted  by  legal  enactment ;  law  re.stm 
punishos  but  is  not  reformatory.  Our  peuitentiaries  are  not 
schools,  nor  la  the  gallows.  Thpse  who  attempt  to  regulate  soi 
legal  measures  have  met  with  signal,  failure— witness  the  tern 
reform.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  not  there.  You  may,  it  is  true, 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  but  the  root  remains  unharmed.  An 
can  not  be  charged  with  a  neglect  to  educate  their  children.  M; 
eigners  are  of  an  extremely  ignorant  class  ;  their  greed  for  im 
well  as  an  inappreciation  of  the  benefits  of  instruction,  catiaes  I 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children.  Time  will  cure  this, 
a  well  considered  and  carefully  guarded  compulsory  law  might  t 
remedying  the  evil.  Let  us  examine  carefully  the  working  of  sii 
in  our  sister  states  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  measure.  : 
from  .ai'hool  in  our  cities  is  one  of  the  great  evils.  Truancy 
C4111SGS  the  hoy  to  place  himself  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  c 
chtsse.s.  Truants  are  outlaws,  and  skulk  around  the  haunts  of  vi 
need  a  law  making  truancy  a  misdemeanor  cognizable  by  our 
Loitering  during  school  hours  should  be  classed  in  the  i*ame  list. 
children  who  are  placed  at  work  very  early,  lose,  it  is  true,  tht 
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tage  of  education,  but  they  acquire  habits  of  industry  which  will  go  far 
to  keep  them  from  crime  and  vice. 

THE   GERMAN   DIFFICULTY. 

The  immigration  of  so  many  persons  speaking  the  German  language 
occasions  a  difficulty  in  all  our  large  towns.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  The  English  and 
the  German  are  branches  of  the  same  great  language.  The  Germans  are 
off  the  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  to  and  from  the  East ;  they  have  not 
been  a  great  commercial  people,  and  have  not  been  overrun  by  foreign 
armies  but  on  few  occasions,  and  have  always  managed  to  throw  off  their 
aggressors  before  the  current  of  their  speech  became  contaminated. 
They  are  indigenous  to  their  own  country  ;  their  social  customs  and 
modes  of  thought  are  almost  purely  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  German  language  presents  a  fit  expression  of 
the  thought  of  the  people.  It  is  somewhat  cumbrous,  unyielding  to 
outside  pressure,  building  up  within  itself,  forcing  people  to  represent  to 
their  minds  the  new  evolutions  of  thought  by  means  of  familiar  sounds 
and  keeping  prominently  before  the  mind  the  elements  of  the  idea. 

The  English  language,  on  the  other  hand,  was  transplanted  in  a  for- 
eign country,  spoken  by  a  band  of  adventurous  men,  who  had  burst 
away  from  the  endearments  of  home  and  the  memories  of  their  father- 
land. Brought  under  the  yoke,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  softening 
influence  of  other  tongues.  Their  home  became  the  great  center  of  ex- 
change of  the  world ;  men  of  all  nations  sought  it,  and  its  sons  sought 
^U  nations.  It  yielded  the  artificial  incumbrance  of  inflection,  and  as 
the  people  advanced  in  thought  power,  the  idea  of  logical  relation  took 
the  place  of  those  artifices  which  the  infancy  of  thought  had  employed 
in  its  laborious  attempt  to  express  itself.  "  Phonetic  decay  "  is  at  work 
in  all  lai\guages ;  and  a  disregard  of  syllabic  inflection  is  an  evidence  of 
advance  in  thought  power. 

The  untutored  savage  adds  syllable  to  syllable,  and  can  not  feel  his 
thought  as  a  whole.  Like  the  compound  eye  ot  a  fly,  he  has  a  mosaic 
picture,  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  lacking  the  skillful  blending,  which 
more  advanced  thought  power  will  give.  The  German  language  was 
*' crystallized  by  printing'.',  and  its  form  fixed  before  the  attrition  of  long 
use  or  contact  with  other  people  had  worn  away  the  remnants  of  the 
artificial.  The  arbitrary  system  of  genders,  unnecessary  as  it  is  cum- 
brous, would  long  ago  have  disappeared,  had  it  not  been  fixed  by  print- 
ing, and  jealously  guarded  and  propagated  by  grammarians.  When  we 
now  attempt  to  make  German  the  language  of  our  people,  or  any  part 
thereof,  we  can  be  but  temporarily  successful.  The  language  which  de- 
pends upon  the  logical  association  of  the  words  expressing  thought, 
leaving  the  intelligent  mind  to  grasp  the  meaning  without  a  resort  to 
artificial  methods,  will  prevail,  and  the  last  remnant  of  artificiality  will 
in  time  disappear — witness  the  persistent  disregard  of  case  form  among 
the  English  speaking  people.  Without  doubt  the  English  will  be  the 
language  of  this  country.  But  the  law  authorizes  the  teaching  of  Ger- 
man in  our  schools,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  it  should  be  taught. 
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The  memories  of  fatherland  are  eweet,  and  the  Round  n\  th 
tongue  on  the  lips  of  the  child,  makes  the  fathir  fcol  that  h 
not  separated  from  him.  The  vast  storehouse  of  the  (ierman 
this  Itey  to  place  its  riches  at  the  command  of  bi:n  who  can  use 
are  difficulties  presented  in  the  management  of  our  schools  i 
languages  are  taught  at  once.  The  best  experience  hiis  tnugl 
the  lines  of  instruction  should  be  parallel. 

The  power  of  thinking  in  two  langu^es  will  couiiterbaknci 
posed  deficiency  in  either,  and  the  two  languages  will  pive,  in  t 
rocal  influence  upon  each  other,  linguistic  culture,  and  will  ren 
better  trained  than  those  who  have  drawled  through  the  abstr 
Ik  of  so-called  Bnglish  grammar. 

Like  chemistry,  teaching  is  an  empirical  eciencc ;  even  its  eli 
in  dispute  and  no  question  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  more  p' 
than  this,  "What  shali  we  teach?"  The  Englisli  hin<;i!age  is  r 
ning  to  receive  some  attention.  It  has  been  the  chief  endeav 
succeeding  generation  of  youth  to  force  its  iithe  form  into  t 
and  corselets  of  fossilized  Latin  and  the  attempt  lias  been  rew 
practical  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  language.  The  use,  rat] 
fancied  grammatical  construction,  is  now  attraetinj;  the  attem 
vanced  thinkers.  In  the  best  schools,  there  is  an  atlompt  n 
duce  habits  of  correct  expression.  How  much  hotter  this  thi 
the  "dry-as-dust"  theories  and  subtile  distractions,  food  fit  I 
physician,  Hpon  the  innocenL  But  the  greater  nniiiber  of  tei 
cling  to  the  shore,  or,  if  they  venture  beyond  their  depth, 
themselves  with  the  cork-jacket  of  Murray  or  Kirkham.  The 
voice  of  nature  is  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land.  She  atr 
bow  of  illuminated  wonders  before  the  eager  eyes  of  her  chi 
entices  them  to  walk  in  her  fields  and  find  deliglits  mingle 
struction.  Clothed  with  majesty  and  beauty,  ahc  awes  and  alii 
ning  and  deft  her  hand  weaves  a  fabric  of  wonders,  which  c 
mind  with  understanding  of  her  ways,  and  she  wieWs  a  Wi 
breaks  the  spell  of  mystery  and  opens  to  thought  new  thoroi 
observation.  Scientific  instruction  furnishes  the  material  fc 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  a  man  a  better  getter  of  bread.  ' 
tigation  of  fossilized  forms  of  thought  furnishes  good  training 
professions  where  metaphysical  research  is  useful,  but  will  not 
of  careful  investigation  and  the  tracing  of  effect  to  cause,  wh 
eminently  the  method  of  scientific  instruction,  from  the  first 
objects  to  the  last  analysis  of  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  caj 
and  fix  the  attention,  and  enable  those  who  devote  themsel 
study  of  nature  to  follow  out  other  lines  of  thought  ? 

The  great  excellence  of  Latin,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is,  that 
a  means  of  forcing  attention  to  one  thing  for  ye:\i-.'i.  But  tli 
what  may  properly  be  called  science,  viz.,  the  chi.ssification  of 
shells,  plants,  butterflies,  and  animals  for  youiigei-  pupils,  zoa 
parative  anatomy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  the  doctrines  of  tl 
tion  and  conservation  of  forces,  afibrds  as  much  food  for  reflect 
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of  the  Greek  root  or  the  vocal  sherd  of  Hebrew.  Moreover,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  the  useful  should  hold  the  highest  place  in  all  schemes 
for  popular  education. 

The  flood  of  immigration  which  pours  in  upon  our  land,  brings  much 
of  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe.  Artisans  are  nearly  all  of  foreign  birth. 
American  boys  do  not  learn  trades ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
workshops.  It  is  all  well  enough  now,  but  the  interests  of  the  future 
demand  that  art  culture  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  study  of  our 
schools.  Train  the  hand  and  the  eye  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  observe 
the  relations  of  space  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  propor- 
tions, and  not  only  will  the  aesthetic  culture  be  advanced,  but  the  chil- 
dren will  be  determined  toward  trades.  The  cities  must  take  the  lead  in 
this  matter  as  in  every  other.  In  five  years  mechanical  free-hand  draw- 
ing will  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  graded 
school  in  the  state.  Did  not  this  subject  have  able  exponents  before 
this  Association,  it  would  be  profitable  to  pursue  it  further.  ^ 

The  day  has  been  when  our  public  school  system  was  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  its  doings  received  but  little  attention.  We  have 
ofttimes  deprecated  the  silence  of  the  press  and  the  listless  indifference 
of  public  men.  Other  questions  which  were  more  immediately  pressing, 
crowded  educational  matters  ofi"  the  stage.  But  dangers  threatening  the 
existence  of  public  instruction  have  appeared  and  are  taking  definite 
shape.  Questions  are  asked,  and  must  be  answered.  If  there  are  wrongs 
in  the  system,  they  must  be  righted. 

Men  question  the  right  of  the  state  to  teach  at  all.  They  criticise  the 
manner  of  instruction  and  the  subject  matter,  or  the  want  of  subject 
matter. 

We  find  a  great  number  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  think  that  the 
schools  are  run  partially,  at  least,  in  the  interests  of  a  political  party. 
So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  school  men  are  afraid  in  those  towns 
where  the  Democratic  party  is  in  power. 

Another  very  large  party  are  taught  by  their  religious  instructors  that 
the  system,  as  now  carried  on,  is  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  these  things.  These  issues  must  be  met, 
and  they  should  be  met  fairly,  and  settled  on  the  broad  principle  of  try- 
ing all  things  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  Have  we  within  our 
profession  the  men  to  do  it  ?  Dare  we  take  up  the  gauntlet,  or  shall  we 
lie  quietly  by  and  wait  for  men  of  other  professions  to  discuss  these 
things  which  so  nearly  concern  us  ?  If  we  are  honest,  and  our  feet  are 
on  the  rock  of  truth,  we  need  fear  no  harm.  If  we  are  in  any  respect 
wrong  or  inconsistent,  or  occupying  false  premises,  we  shall  fail  so  far, 
and  we  may  be  sure  our  enemy  will  find  us  out.  Let  us  examine  care- 
fully the  ground. 

In  Europe  the  people  are  used  by  the  government  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  interests.  It  generally  exists  separate  and  independent  of 
them.  It  is  the  creator  and  they  the  creatures.  Government  is  here 
made  by  and  for  the  people  ;  they  are  supreme.    They  have  made  and 
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they  can  unmake.  The  citizen  hae  taken  the  place  of  tliL'  snb 
have  here  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  do  everylhinj;  t 
not  contravene  the  rights  of  others.  The  experience  o£  thi 
taught  ua  that  certain  rights  were  in  greater  danger  than  othe 
have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  special  mention  in  the  comiiact 
call  government,  among  thewe  is  the  right  to  exercise  perfect 
flpecting  a  belief  in  God  and  his  worship.  For  strange  as  it  tu 
in  a  matter  where  the  fiilleet  liberty  has  been  bestowed  by  tl 
and  where  virtne  considtB  in  cnnvictions  which  are  the  resuli 
freedom  from  restraint,  men  are  exceedingly  prone  to  force  ( 
feigned  admission  of  dogmas,  and  a  compliance  with  certain  toi 
have  been  adopted  by  themselves  either  by  the  accident  ut  bir 
choice. 

Althongh  it  may  be  an  open  question,  whether  the  state  m 
attendance  upon  its  own  schools,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  tliat 
form  of  government  she  has  a  right  to  teach,  if  such  rialit  hag 
gated  by  the  will  of  the  people.  She  can  direct  the  whole  ni 
power  enables  her  to  extend  or  to  limit  the  course  of  inat 
quantity  or  quality.  Had  such  powers  been  delegated  to  her, 
teach  dogmatic  theology  and  prescribe  forms  of  worshi]! ;  but 
ated  tor  specific  purposes,  and  her  powers  cease  ami  dcterr 
those  limits  are  reached.  The  exercise  of  any  power  not  grant 
lutionary. 

The  preservation  of  society,  or  the  protection  of  the  iudivic 
great  end  of  government.  By  common  consent  we  have  agre 
telligent  and  virtuous  men  and  women  will  enjoy  social  lite  i 
others  to  do  so. 

Virtue  is  the  result  of  convictions  of  duty,  immediately  orri 
the  corollaries  of  religious  influence.  Therefore,  the  state,  to 
highest  degree  of  happiness  tor  the  individual,  should  suppoi 

But  we  have  been  taught  by  Him  who  said,  "  Render  unto 
things  that  are  Ciesar's",  that  the  church  is  in  the  hearts  of  t 
that  she  is  in  the  state,  not  of  it,— subordinate  depaMments,  hi 
and  supreme  in  all  that  constitutes  her  a  church.  Those  wiic 
state,  agree  that  religion  consists  in  the  worship  of  God  and  1 
in  accordance  with  His  laws,  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  how  or 
worship  shall  be  conducted.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  wl; 
of  religious  culture  is  left  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits, 
descend  to  the  lower  plane  of  intellectual  culture,  and  hert 
common  ground  upon  which  all  can  stand.  The  pei-ception  o 
nary  truths  taught  in  a  common  school  cannot,  by  anystreteh 
be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  religious  worship,  it  \s,pn 
godless  nor  godly,  and  can  he  said  to  attain  a  moral  stutut;  on 
tion  of  theology. 

The  perception  of  the  mathematical  truth,  "  twice  two  is 
less  moral  character  than  the  braying  of  an  ass,  since  tiu>  latter 
upon  an  emotion  of  some  kind,  and  emotions  form  the  most 
not  the  highest,  religious  manifestations. 

The  maUers  ot  the  state,  then,  unable   to  agree  with  reap 
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ligher  form  of  instruction,  have  left  these  to  the  individual  members 
rithout  prejudice.  They  have  entered  into  bonds  to  favor,  but  not  to 
aterfere  with, — to  prevent  hindrances,  but  not  actively  to  advance  re- 
igious  interests.  The  state  desires  the  good  results,  but  dare  not  attempt 
0  produce  them. 

Men  have  organized  societies  for  the  purpose  of  specific  religious  cul- 
ure.  These  societies  have  assumed  the  responsibility,  claiming,  all  of 
hem,  in  things  spiritual,  allegiance  to  a  higher  power,— ^ach  and  all  re- 
asing  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  state,  when  it  requires  a  transgres- 
ion  of  real  or  fancied  rules  prescribed  or  supposed  to  be  prescribed  by 
t  higher  power.  These  societies  severally  claim  the  province  of  religious 
Dstructors,  each  one  strenuously  attempts  to  show  that  it  alone  is  the 
rue  expounder  of  truth,  and  forthwith  expounds.  They  have  issued 
areeds,  testimonies,  manifestoes,  bulls,  blasts,  and  counterblasts  with 
nore  or  less  liberality  of  sentiment.  They  are  jealous  of  any  encroach- 
nent  of  the  state  upon  their  borders.  The  whole  matter  of  religious 
Instruction  properly  rests  with  them  and  the  heads  of  families,  and  the 
Jtate,  as  here  constituted,  has  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Upon 
ttem  rests  the  moral  responsibility ;  let  tliem  do  their  duty  with  a  tithe 
)f  the  care  that  is  exhibited  by  those  teaching  the  public  schools,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  dogmas  and  formulas  9f  every  church  could 
be  given,  and,  what  is  far  better,  those  sublime  truths  which  the  Great 
Teacher  imparted  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  self  of  every  child  in  the 
land. 

The  state  is  under  bonds  to  give  such  instruction  as  shall  fit  persons 
for  life,  carefully  excluding  in  matter  and  manner  any  thing  which  shall 
violate  the  conscience  of  her  citizens.  Men  should  not  be  made  citizens 
if  their  conscience  is  outlawed.  Schools  are  not  "  godless  "  when  there 
is  no  religious  instruction  given  in  them,  and  when  specific  acts  of  re- 
ligious worship  are  omitted,  any  more  than  that  bank  is  **  godless " 
where  the  banker  makes  a  judicious  discount  without  the  observance  of 
a  religious  formula.  And  the  charge  of  **  godless  schools  "  is  a  political 
trick,  which  will  fail  to  succeed  upon  its  own  merits. 

Any  citizens,  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  society,  have  an 
undisputed  right  to  enter  the  political  arena  to  obtain  any  modification 
of  the  law  which  is  not  revolutionary. 

The  alienation  of  the  public  funds  of  this  state  to  the  support  or  fur- 
therance of  any  "  form  of  religion  "  would  be  revolutionary,  and  should 
be  met  first  by  exhausting  all  the  means  for  its  prevention  which  our 
laws  afford,  and  then  by  an  arbitration  which  has  been  the  usual  court 
of  appeal  in 'such  cases.  This  government  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority  as  regards  all  delegated  rights ;  these  are  outside  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  abstract  right  outside  of  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority.  The  only  place  that  it  can  be  found  in  our  system  is  in  our 
courts  of  equity.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  these  are  Protest- 
ant states.  Whatever  may  be  our  wishes  in  this  respect,  it  has  certainly 
been  shown  that  these  states  have  no  religious  character.  l\^e  have  wel- 
comed men  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,  and  our  banner  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all. 
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I  know  what  you  love  and  what  you  fear,  my  friends,  hut  ; 
not  fear — that  stone  which  is  grinding  will  grind.  Eti'rnal  tru 
no  armor,  and  every  attempt  to  encase  her  lithe  limbs  only  t 
her  movements,  for  she  is  aggressive  and  not  defensive.  Thew 
tion  of  our  public  schools  is  ail  but  accomplished.  The  acts  of 
are  omitted,  or  are  very  meagre.  The  schools  are  generally  c 
in  such  away  that  no  religion  is  taught  in  them.  They  are 
ought  not  to  be  »'  organized  in  the  interests  of  Proti'slanism  ",  u 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  the  habit  of  i 
ent  thinking  be  conducive  to  the  spread  of  Protestiinliam  and  I 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  'Ihe  introduction  of  the  Bible,  i 
plication  of  its  truth  in  the  government  of  chihiien,  can  no 
prevented  than  the  introduction  of  daylight.  Those  truths,  1 
all  there  is  of  morality  and  righteousness,  are  not  to  be  taught 
biblical  instruction,  but  by  the  just  disposition,  of  the  discipli 
school  as  is  done  every  day.  The  great  element  of  moral  c 
school  is  not  an  inculcation  of  a  feeling  of  religious  obligation,  \ 
the  creating  and  fixing  of  habits  of  industry,  a  euhmission  to  ji 
stituted  authority,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  I  w 
able  as  a  school  man  to  assure  any  man  that  his  ihiltl  shall  r 
peculiar  religious  bias  from  the  schools.  If  any  poople  choose 
gate  themselves  from  fheir  fellow  citizens,  I  know  of  nothing  t 
But  I  must  here  enter  my  protest  against  training  any  ]>orti 
youth  of  our  land  to  feel  that  the  laws  of  the  government  a 
way  outside  of  and  against  them.  There  can  bo  but  one  safe  • 
this  country,  and  that  is  to  unify  all  classes.  There  is  no  betl 
for  accomplishing  this  than  that  intermingling  which  takes  ph 
course  of  common-school  instruction.  Statesmen  know  the  v 
community  of  interest  among  the  people.  The  pii^-es  of  the  w( 
tory  are  blackened  with  crimes  of  no  darker  tone  than  those  wl 
resulted  from  incompatibility  of  opinion  01^  reiii^ious  subjects. 

When  we  look  abroad  upon  the  lite  of  our  people,  we  tremb 
safety  of  repubhcan  institutions.  Theft,  robbery,  and  niurdi 
slums  and  alleys  scarce  keep  pace  with  defaulting,  ctube/zliug, 
ery  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  Lust  demands  its  holocau.st  0 
%very  lustrum,  and  tardy  justice  lags  by  the  wayside.  Libert, 
generated  into  license,  and  society  writhes  in  tlirijes  in  its  em 
rid  itself  of  the  noxious  elements.  The  daily  press  teeins  with 
of  vice,  and  the  English  language  is  taxed  tor  invectives  agaij 
The  ignorant  have  suddenly  become  rich,  and  think  that  tlicir 
must  not  submit  to  restraint.  They  forget  that  tho  foundati 
prosperity,  the  basis  of  law  and  order,  the  entrance  way  to  hap 
obedience.  The  best  moral  training  many  children  set  is  that  wl 
receive  in  submitting  to  the  systematic  routine  of  school.  Tht 
ment  of  habits  of  industry  and  close  attention  to  duty  is  a  vi 
advantage  on  the  part  of  any  one.  True,  religious  conversion 
follow,  but  if  you  keep  the  weeds  oiitof  afield  you  h"i-e  June  mm 
raising  the  crop,  although  the  seed  may  be  sown  by  another's  ha 
inculcation  of  specific  religious  instruction  is  foibidden  us.     B 
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field  is  open ;  let  us  enter  in  and  cultivate  it.  Our  kingdom  must  be 
ruled  by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  which  the  Model  of  perfect  human 
life  has  given  us.  And  the  influence  of  our  efforts,  although  it  may  ap- 
pear limited  to  our  view,  will  go  on  with  ever  increasing  circles,  and  join 
in  the  great  wave  of  improvement  which  in  the  coming  time  will  place 
our  race  far  in  advance  of  our  highest  conceptions. 


{ 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

BY  W.  H.  VENABLE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

To  deal,  at  once,  with  a  vital  part  of  our  subject,  children  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  natural  objects  m  sitUj  as  parts  of  a  complete 
whole,  interesting  and  important  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  other  things.  A  quarry  teaches  more  than  a  cabinet 
of  minerals ;  a  wood-land  walk  more  than  a  hortus  siccus ;  an  ant-hill  in 
May  more  than  a  card  of  beetles  displaying  their  transfixed  bodies 
through  a  case  of  glass.  Collections,  classifications,  specific  and  generic 
names,  are  very  useful  in  their  way  ;  but  Nature  and  her  beautiful  works 
are  best  studied,  loved,  and  appreciated  in  action, — in  life,  not  in  death. 
Even  the  inorganic  world  has  its  vital  phenomena, — its  forces  in  action. 
How  much  better  it  is  for  a  child  to  learn  crystallography y  by  observing 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  solids  are  born  of  liquid  solutions,  than 
by  looking  at  a  few  labeled  specimens  in  a  dusty  box.  Plants  and  ani- 
mals are  certainly  studied  with  most  profit  in  their  native  haunts.  What 
the  beginner  most  needs  is  a  taste  for  nature,  habits  of  observation,  and 
a  method  of  investigation, — not  laws,  conclusions,  scientific  categories 
and  results.  The  summing  up  of  facts,  and  final  statement  of  principles, 
is  the  work  of  trained  thinkers,  not  of  unpracticed  school-children. 

What  the  tyro  wants  is  knowledge, — abundance  of  definite  knowledge. 
Some  teachers,  having  a  profound  regard  for  what  is  termed  "  discipline  ", 
seem  to  conceive  of  that  as  capable  of  existing  independently  of  knowl- 
'^^^ge,  which  is  as  if  one  should  imagine  his  skeleton  to  be  developed 
without  any  connection  with  muscle.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 
Discipline  comes  from  knowledge,  at  least  from  the  manifestation  of 
knowledge  as  material.  The  reason  it  is  so  hard  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  scientific  text-books  may  be  understood,  when  we  recollect  that 
these  books  are  mainly  summaries  and  general  statements,  dependent 
upon  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts  and  experiments  that  the  bays  and 
girls  have  not  witnessed.  On  the  very  first  page  of  the  book,  the  pupil 
is  told  that  "  science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  system  "  ; — it  is  the  teach- 
er's duty  to  point  to  the  inference  that,  without  some  knowledge  to  be- 
gin with,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  it  possible  to  possess  any  science  what- 
Byer.  Science  is  not  ignorance  reduced  to  system.  The  pupils  must  be 
induced  to  take  notice  of  what  lies  around  them,  or  else  all  attempts  to 
teach  these  principles  and  laws  are  hopeless.    They  must  study  things 
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and  their  propertieB,  and  learn  to  difitingiiish  what  ie  si^-iiiflcant  ii 
from  wliat  ie  not.  Many  people  read  hookH  througli  ;is  if  all  pa 
of  equal  value  ;  and  they  apply  the  same  judgment  Id  lln'^tudyi 
and  animalH.  They  really  busy  themselves  with  the  shi'lls  siiid 
truth,— with  words  and  forms.  It  was  ffiit  of  a  profound  conv 
the  shallowness  of  popular  teaching  that  Emerson  wrote : 

"  Give  me  truths  ; 
For  I  am  weary  of  the  surfaces, 
And  die  of  inanition.     If  I  knew 
Only  the  herbs  and  simples  of  the  word, 
Rue,  cinqnefoil,  gill,  vervain,  and  agrimony, 
ISIue-vetch  and  trillium,  hawkweed,  sassafras, 
Milkweeds,  and  murky  brakes,  quaint  pipes  and  sun  d( 
And  rare  and  virtuous  roots,  which  in  these  woods 
Draw  untold  juices  from  the  common  earth. 
Untold,  unknown,  and  1  could  surely  spell 
Their  fragrance,  and  their  chemistry  apply 
By  sweet  affinities  to  human  flesh. 
Driving  the  foe  and  stahlishing  the  friend, — 
O,  that  were  much,  and  I  could  be  a  part 
Of  the  round  day,  related  to  the  sun 
And  planted  world,  and  full  eicecutor 
Of  their  imperfect  functions.  ., 

But  Ikfte  young  scholars,  who  invade  our  hill. 
Bold  as  the  engineer  who/ells  the  wood, 
And  travelling  often  in  the  cut  he  maket. 
Love,  mil  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know  it  not, 
And  all  their  Botany  is  Latin  names." 

Country  teachers  have  peculiar  facilities  for  acquainting  il 
and  their  pupils  with  the  material  of  natural  stience,  aud 
scarcely  excusable  if  they  neglect  their  opportunity.  Soili 
springs,  trees,  flowers,  moss,  birds,  insects,  snails, — ten  thoiisat 
of  interest  may  be  brought  under  the  observation  of  the  tarn 
dren.  Let  the  scholars  be  induced  to  study  the  natural  histor 
own  homes.  Put  into  their  hands  such  books  aa  Wood's  "  Se 
Ask  them  to  write  compositions  on  familiar  natural  objects.  1 
on  excursions.  Make  them  realize  the  significance  and  worti 
lies  at  their  feet.  Teach  them  the  use  of  the  micToscnpe, — but, 
the  nee  of  their  minds.  Bring  them  close  down  to  nature  that 
feel  her  mysterious  life,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  her  operations, 
a  just  complaint  that  scientific  teaching  is  apt  to  be  sapless  am 
It  is  a  pity  if  our  instrijction  tends  to  narrow  the  pupil's  : 
make  him  underrate  other  knowledge  than  that  of  bare  factf 
depreciate  other  than  scientific  culture. 

Befofe  submitting  the  subject  to  general  discussion,  I  wish  tc 
what  I  think  a  common  abuse  of  the  natural  sciences,  by  tliose 
fess  to  teach  elementary  science  in  the  fonn  of  object  lessons 
the  practice  of  amusing  the  children  with  the  curiosities  of  nf 
tory,  chemistry,  etc.,  without  creating  any  correct  habits  of 
any  real  interest  in  the  more  substantia!  parts  of  the  subject  t 
is  easy  to  interest  children  in  wonders,  but  minds  that  are  ] 
aroused  by  novelty,  are  almost  sure  to  lapse  into  hopeless  lethi 
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the  novelty  has  lost  its  charm.  Many  of  us  have  experienced  how  hard 
it  is  to  make  anything  of  a  class  that  has  had  the  edge  of  its  appetite  for 
study  blunted  by  feeding  on  scientific  marvels  for  a  few  months.  The 
curiosities  of  botany  and  zoology,  the  brilliant  experiments  of  chemis- 
try and  physics  ought  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  course  of  study, 
and  be  utilized  as  a. gentle  and  constant  stimulus.  It  is  as  unwise  to  ex- 
pect to  develop  a  taste  for  scientific  study  by  a  course  of  highly  seasoned, 
marvelous  lectures,  as  to  create  a  healthy  desire  for  plain  food  by  a  pre- 
liminary diet  of  spice  and  confectionery. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  VENABLE'S  PAPER. 

C.  L.  HoTZE,  of  Cleveland,  opened  the  discussion  as  follows : 

I  anticipate  two  great  dangers  in  all  our  science  teaching.  One  is  that 
we  shall  overload  our  pupils  with  a  great  many  isolated  facts.  In  this 
particular,  I  perhaps  disagree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper 
just  read.  A  few  facts  well  presented,  well  chosen,  will,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  produce  more  good  than  a  great  many  facts,  the  connection  of 
which  may  not  be  readily  understood  by  the  pupil.  A  few  facts  well 
selected,  bearing  directly  upon  the  laws  and  principles  that  you  wish  to 
introduce,  will  enable  you  to  use  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning,  and 
I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  it  forth  as  an  article  of  my  creed,  that  in 
our  common  schools,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  we  must  employ  in- 
ductive reasoning  as  a  preparation  for  the  deductive.  As  we  go  up  in 
the  system,  the  two  processes  should,  all  the  time,  be  linked  together, 
while  in  the  high  schools  we  may  have  more  of  the  deductive  than  the 
inductive.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  particular,  but  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best  results  in  teaching  science  have  been 
reached  by  the  inductive  method. 

The  second  great  danger  I  anticipate,  is  the  fear  of  errors.  I  have  met 
with  a  great  many  persons  within  the  last  three  years,  who  have  told 
me  that  they  were  willing  to  commence  the  teaching  of  any  desired 
science  in  the  school,  but  they  did  not  feel  quite  safe  in  undertaking  it, 
being  afraid  lest  they  might  now  and  then  make  mistakes, — might  state 
a  scientific  principle  incorrectly,  or  bring  out  a  fact  or  process  of  reason- 
ing or  a  law  in  a  deductive  manner ;  in  other  words,  they  feared  that 
they  might  occasionally  commit  errors.  Other  teachers,  who  do  not 
plainly  object  to  teaching  science  in  grammar  schools,  are,  for  this 
reason,  quite  slow  in  introducing  it.  If  there  are  any  reasons  for  this 
fear,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  apply  to  almost  everything  we  teach. 
There  is  hardly  a  teacher  in  the  world  that  does  not  make  a  mistake  now 
and  then.  It  is  not  so  much  by  avoiding  errors  as  it  is  the  enunciation 
of  truths, — the  actual  teaching  of  good  things, — that  we  accomplish  that 
which  is  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  young.  Although  errors  may  occur 
daily,  we  would  not  say  that  arithmetic  and  algebra  should  not  be  taught. 
It  is  true  that  more  errors  may  be  made  in  teaching  science  than  in  teach- 
18 
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ing  nrithmetic,  because  ecience  admttH  of  a  great  many  more  et 
any  other  subject  in  our  curriculum. 

But  methods  of  instruction  in  natural  science  is  the  title  of  t 
I  think  that  all  our  efforts  in  teaching  science  crystallii^u  into 
tinct  methods.  The  first  may  be  stated  very  briefly  iIiuk:  Sup 
ents  of  schools  make  out  a  long  syllabus  of  science  ti;iiliiug  hd 
in  their  reports,  and  then  say  nothing  more  about  it,  and  year : 
passes  and  no  teaching  of  science  is  ever  done.  This  is  on 
teaching  science.  (Laughter.)  This  is  not  an  imagination  of  i 
It  has  happened,  anil,  I  may  say,  is  happening  in  one  of  our  larj 
though  with  the  fair  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  rcjiu'died. 

The  second  method  I  would  call  the  method  of  rt'cnMlion,— 
commonly  adopted,  perhaps,  under  another  name,  as  ,l  method 
ening  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  How  easy  it  is  for  a  tiiu-her  t 
an  interest  in  the  opening  part  of  the  lesson,  to  run  on  a  little  ■ 
to  conclude  the  lesson,  and  be  happy  over  it,  (Laughter.) 
teaching  of  science  as  a  recreation  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ni 
we  should  attempt,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  q 
only  four  or  five  hoars  every  day.  The  advocates  of  this  syale; 
can  be  called,  tell  us  that  in  Germany  it  is  quite  common  ;  ih; 
is  tliere  taught  by  weekly  or  semi-weekly  lectures.  This  is  tm 
must  remember  tliat  these  lectures  are  graded  and  run  all  thr 
system,  beginning  with  the  youngest  pupils  and  ending  where  i 
education  of  the  girl  or  boy  ends.  They  are  given,  too,  by  me 
especially  for  this  purpose.  Professors  of  European  rcputatior 
into  the  elementary  schools,  and  deliver  lectures  once  a  week 
tie  ones.  We  most  also  consider  that  the  German  srlioo!  ope 
Bummer  at  seven  o'clock,  with  a  recess  from  twelve  to  two  o'l 
closing  at  four  or  five  o'clock — say  at  five  o'clock.  Sometimes  1 
past  four  to  six,  the  pupils  make  excursions  with  their  teache 
ing  botany,  and  speaking  one  or  two  foreign  languages  at  the  ti 
excursion.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  an  entirely  different 
Wt  have  more  pupils  and  less  time.  At  the  end  of  a  year  ■ 
three  years,  this  system  of  teaching  science  as  a  recreation  re 
certain  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  whatever  is  prt 
their  minds,  and  also  a  certain  insufficiency  of  prepyiation  on 
of  the  teachers.  It  results  also  in  a  want  of  system  in  the  pre 
of  the  matter,  or,  as  the  old  adage  has  it,  "  Something  of  everyl 
nothing  of  anything  in  particular."  I  dislike  very  much  to  A 
twy  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  object  lessons,  but  I  fear  that  unl 
teaching  is  carried  on  in  a  little  more  earnest  way  than  simp 
interesting  the  pupils,  when  the  pupils  reach  Iho  hi^rher 
schools,  there  will  be  a  certain  want  of  application  and  a  laclc 
sity  in  study.  In  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  West,  this  i 
teaching  science  has  now  been  used  about  eighteen  months,  ai 
from  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  educafio 
city,  held  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  that  a  little  stir  was  made  by 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  proper  method  of  \ 
Btruction  in  physical  science,  based  on  a  complaint  of  teachers 
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had  not  obtained  good  results.  The  teachers  put  it  on  the  ground  of  not 
having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  apparatus.  I  am  afraid  that  what  is 
charged  to  insufficient  apparatus,  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  system. 

The  third  method  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  is  what  I  call  the  nat- 
ural method.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  method  that  promises 
any  good  fruit.  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  It  commences  with 
one  or  two  experiments,  or  with  a  few  facts,  and  by  a  process  of  induc- 
tive I'easoning  leads  the  pupil  to  see  that  there  is  something  with  which 
all  these  facts  actually  blend,  and  that  is  usually  a  law.  The  human 
mind  is  so  made  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  bring  all  disconnected  facts 
under  some  law,  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  example,  though  we  are 
careful  to  say  that  this  law  may  be  all  wrong.  It  may  not  be  true  that 
objects  are  attracted  to  the  earth.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
All  we  do  know  is,  that  they  approach  the  earth,  and  that  is  another 
thing.  When  the  pupils  are  taught  a  law,  they  learn  what  applications 
may  be  made  of  it.  I  am  confident  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  by 
this  method,  but  I  da  not  know  that  they  will  be  satisfactory  to  every 
body.  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  has  been  tried  in  various  towns  and 
cities,  and  so  far  it  has  been  found  successful. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  this  method  is  the  fact,  that  most  of 
our  lady  teachers  (I  see  now  that  the  ladies  are  a  little  more  attentive  to 
me)  [laughter]  are  a  little  averse  to  making  experiments  in  the  school- 
room before  their  own  classes.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  all 
the  states  in  which  of  late  I  have  traveled.  There  is  but  one  thing  that 
will  remedy  this  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  make  these  ladies  commence 
this  work.  I  have  seen  ladies  who,  one,  two,  or  three  years  ago,  hated 
very  much  to  perform  any  experiment,  even  the  smallest,  go  to  work 
fearlessly  and  undauntedly  in  giving  simple  experiments.  Without  ex- 
periments very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  teaching  science,  more 
especially  physical  science,  which  is  best  adapted  to  common  schools. 
Some  two  or  three  months  ago,  I  was  in  one  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
East,  and  I  was  invited  to  go  to  a  private  school — one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent schools  I  ever  saw.  I  was  introduced  to  a  class  of  young  ladies  who 
had  been  studying  physics  for  over  a  year.  The  lady  teacher  told  me 
that  she  had  not  performed  a  single  experiment,  nor  had  any  body  else, 
and  happening  to  have  a  little  test  tube  with  me,  and  a  perforated  cork, 
and  glass  tubes,  I  made  a  little  jet,  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  it,  and  not 
one  of  the  whole  class  could  tell.  It  was  a  simple  experiment,  one  that 
any  body  can  perform — a  child  of  eight  years — yet  this  respectable  class, 
proficient"in  French,  English,  and  Latin,  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cleveland :  If  I  understand  the  gist  of  the 
paper  rightly,  it  was  rather  the  discussion  of  how  we  shall  interest  young 
people  in  nature  than  how  we  shall  teach  them  the  natural  sciences.  I 
think  many  of  the  suggestions  of  the  paper,  as  directed  to  the  object  I 
have  named,  are  admirable  ;  and  yet  it  strikes  me  that  some  of  these 
suggestions  are  possibly  a  little  impracticable,  I  know  that  it  is  a  very 
excellent  thing  to  see  nature  living  and  acting  under  its  normal  condi- 
tions, but  when  we  are  talking  about  methods  of  teaching  the  sciences- 
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in  the  schoolroom,  we  are  speaking  of  that  which  can  be  practiced  in 
ordinary  schools  and  by  ordinary  teachers,  and  the  lack  of  time  and  of 
opportunity  in  most  cases  would  possibly  preclude  the  method  pre- 
sented. I  know  that  the  study  of  the  life  of  the  ants  in  their  natural 
home  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  if  we  can  set  young  children  down  by  the 
antv'  nest  and  lead  them  to  a  proper  and  careful  observation  of  these 
creatures ;  and  yet,  after  all,  this  is  not  science,  and  it  is  not,  in  any 
true  sense,  the  study  of  science.  The  study  of  the  habits  of  ants  can  be 
pursued  by  young  people  to  but  a  very  slight  extent  in  that  way,  and  the 
study  of  the  objects  of  natural  science  by  actual  observation  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  lead  to  quite  unsatisfactory  and  meagre  results.  There  is 
something  beside  the  habit  of  mere  external  observation  in  which  we 
should  seek  to  train  even  the  youngest  pupils.  Observation  is  to  be  di- 
rected, not  simply  to  those  phenomena  which  strike  the  eye  at  once,  and 
which  every  careful  child,  I  think,  has  observed  pretty  competently  be- 
fore he  enters  the  schoolroom,  but  the  intellect  must  direct  the  physical 
sense  right  to  its  object,  and  this,  it  seems  to  me,fis  the  kind  of  training 
of  the  observation  that  we  wish  to  have  introduced,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  our  schools.  There  is  danger  in  the  study  of  natural  science,  the 
science  of  observation,  observation  properly*  so  called,  that  we  shall  get 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  as  there  is  that  we  shall  get  too  great 
a  multiplicity  of  facts  in  the  physical  sciences  before  we  begin  to  make 
any  use  of  them,  as  has  already  been  well  presented.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  scatter-brain  habit  of  so-called  observation  unwittingly  in- 
culcated in  this  way.  Whether  the  teacher  presents  a  system  to  his 
pupils  or  not,  he  should  conduct  all  the  observations  by  a  regular  and 
thorough  system  existing  in  his  own  mind,  and  by  this  means  alone,  I 
think,  can  the  teacher  produce  any  satisfactory  result43.  The  observation 
is  for  the  purpose,  not  simply  of  the  observation,  but  for  the  use  of  it 
and  other  similar  observations,  finally,  in  the  formation  of  a  system. 
Pupils  should  be  trained  as  early  as  possible,  not  simply  to  make  obser- 
vations upon  one  thing,  and  exhaust  all  the  properties  of  that  one  alone, 
but  to  take  objects  on  the  outside  quite  dissimilar,  but  belonging  to  the 
same  class.  If  studying  worms,  for  example,  they  should  take  one  of 
our  ordinary  snails,  and  one  of  our  ordinary  mussels,  and,  placing  the 
two  things  side  by  side,  see  that  they  belong  to  one  great  type  of  life, 
though  their  differences  are  so  marked  that  they  strike  the  mind  of  the 
very  dullest  observer.  Here  is  a  very  slight  exercise  of  comparison  upon 
objects  very  dissimilar ;  and  by  gradual  stages  the  child  may  be  led  to 
extend  the  comparison  to  objects  more  and  more  nearly  ali^e,  and  see 
that  they  are  arranged,  finally,  into  a  system  based  upon  their  resem- 
blances, and  that  these  different  classes  are  separated  from  each  other  on 
the  differences  which  they  present.  I  should  teach  botany,  the  natural 
science  with  which  we  have  most  commonly  to  deal,  as  a  science  of  ex- 
haustive observation,  commencing  somewhere  upon  the  plant  and  end- 
ing somewhere,  so  that  I  may  know  when  I  get  through  and  have  made 
a  complete  observation.  Not  only  should  I  place  plants  side  by  side 
which  are  quite  dissimilar  to  each  other,  but,  after  repeating  those  obser- 
vations, I  should  call  attention  to  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as  to 
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those  points  in  which  the  plants  are  alike,  leading  the  children  thus  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  system  at  first,  and  the  names 
^rward.  By  commencing  in  this  way  with  objects,  and  giving  names 
ifterward,  we  can  proceed  to  the  system. .  Systematic  names  are  no  more 
difficult  to  learn  than  any  other  names.  A  name  is  but  a  name  after  all, 
tnd  I  add  one  more  name  as  I  have  one  more  generalization  to  which  I 
wdsh  to  give  a  name.  There  is  a  difficulty  usually  in  the  method  of 
teaching  natural  science,  even  a  science  so  very  systematic  as  botany. 
We  commence  at  the  wrong  end.  ^  We  commence  with  the  system,  pre- 
mpposing  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  afterward  proceed  to 
Ihe  individual  facts.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  true  method.  We 
Bhould  certainly  commence  with  the  individuals,  and  proceed  from  them 
to  the  system  ;  but  we  should  have  the  system  always  in  view.  A  teacher 
of  great  experience,  and  to  whose  opinion  I  always  pay  great  deference, 
objects  to  this  plan,  and  the  objection  has  been  made  during  the  time  of 
Association.  She  says  that  in  the  high  school  she  would  prefer  to  teach 
pupils  who  have  had  nothing  said  to  them  with  reference  to  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  lower  schools.  She  finds  that  the  "wire  edge"  of  curi- 
OMty  and  interest  has  all  been  taken  off  by  the  teaching  that  had  been 
attempted,  and  she  has  very  much  more  difficulty  in  securing  a  living 
interest  in  those  subjects  than  she  would  otherwise  have.  I  think  that  this 
objection,  so  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  has  already  been  touched 
upon  by  the  gentleman  who  commenced  this  discussion.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  sciences  of  observation  and  classification  are  concerned,  I 
Bhould  think  that  it  might  be  obvinted,  if,  from  the  outset,  the  course 
that  has  been  recommended  should  be  adopted,  and  we  should  make 
onr  observations  always  systematic  and  always  tend  to  system,  and  not 
amply  lead  the  children  to  that  sort  of  habit  of  vagrant  curiosity  which 
80  easily  satisfies,  and  leaves  the  child  for  ever  after  satisfied. 

pREs.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College :  It  seems  very  clear  that  differ- 
ent objects  are  aimed  at  by  the  different  methods  indicated.  Mr.  Hotze 
proposes  in  the  teaching  of  physics  to  lead  the  children  to  the  habit  of 
inductive  thought,  a  most  excellent  thing,  and  if  every  teacher  of  phys- 
ics would  thoroughly  appreciate  the  method  proposed,  and  prepare  him- 
self studiously  to  reach  this  result  with  children,  we  would  have  physics 
taught  to  much  better  purpose.  I  commend  what  he  has  said  upon  that 
subject  to  every  teacher.  But  the  teaching  of  natural  history,  referred 
to  by  Professor  Williams,  is  a  different  thing,  and  he  proposes  a  different 
object  in  teaching  it ;  that  is,  the  training  of  the  child  in  habits  of  obser- 
vation, leading  to  classification  and  generalization — ^a  very  valuable  object 
—and  I  agree  with  him  that  the  best  instrument  that  we  can  use  for  this 
purpose  is  the  several  branches  of  natural  history,  as  distinct  from  physics. 
But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  the  thought  that  was  expressed  in 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Venable,  that  we  should  teach  natural  science  in  sitUy 
in  the  place  where  nature  is  alive ;  and  his  object  is  to  cultivate  the  taste 
so  that  we  may  have  not  only  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  and 
the  habits  of  classification,  that  we  may  think  well  and  arrive  at  correct 
scientific  results,  but  that  our  tastes  and  feelings  may  be  elevated,  and 
that  we  may  see  more  in  nature  than  merely  scientific  results.    Mr.  Yen- 
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able  is  a  poet,  and  he  has  written  from  a  point  of  view  which  we  ought 
never  to  forget  in  all  our  studies  of  nature.  Let  us  cultivate  our  hearts 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  use  this  means  in  bringing  out  this  higher  cul- 
ture with  all  the  children.    [Applause.] 

M.  C.  Stevens,  of  Salem :  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  general 
tone  of  Mr.  Venable's  paper,  but  I  thought  that  some  of  his  illustrations 
were  rather  highly  drawn.  But  as  he  is  a  poet,  he  has,  I  suppose,  the 
poet's  license.  [Laughter.]  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  pupil  can 
learn  more  by  going  to  the  quarry  than  he  can  in  studying  a  cabinet  of 
minerals.  If  he  can  visit  all  the  quarries  of  the  country,  and  become 
familiar  with  all  the  minerals,  he  will  thus  learn  more  mineralogy  than 
he  will  from  the  cabinet.  But  in  most  localities,  this  plan  would  not 
enable  one  to  become  very  familiar  with  the  different  minerals  of  the 
country.  In  some  parts  of  Ohio,  the  quarry  would  be  limestone;  in 
others,  sandstone ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of  miner- 
alogy that  the  pupil  would  get  from  it.  Hence  I  think  that  this  is  rather 
over-drawn.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  the  object  should  be  to  cul- 
tivate the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  observation  for  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fication and  generalization.  This  certainly  can  be  done  in  the  branches 
he  suggested.  It  seems  very  strange  to  most  persons  that  Agassiz  should 
be  able  to  describe  an  extinct  fish  from  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  to  draw 
it  on  the  board  so  accurately  that  when  the  cloth  was  removed  from  the 
fossil,  the  drawn  representation  should  be  found  nearly  perfect.  But 
yet  those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  studying  these  subjects, 
and  of  generalizing,  will  say  it  was  not  so  very  much  after  all.  He  had 
made  this  subject  a  specialty,  and  he  was  able,  from  a  small  fragment,  to 
present  the  details  of  the  fish.  So  the  child  can  be  very  soon  taught  to 
take  a  very  small  portion  of  a  plant,  and  describe  the  kind  of  plant  on 
which  it  grew.  Even  the  leaf  or  the  flower  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  will 
take  but  a  short  time  to  make  these  rapid  generalizations.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  lead  the  child  to  pass  from  the  thing  to  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Strong,  of  Michigan,  being  called  upon,  said:  I  quite 
agree  with  what  has  been  said.  The  chief  mistakes  now  made  in  teach- 
ing, lie,  I  think,  just  in  the  directions  indicated.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  natural  science  teaching,  but  I  can  not  say  that  I  ever  saw  much 
in  the  lower  schools  that  was  worth  anything.  When  pupils  come 
to  the  high  school,  the  teachers  would  rather  have  them  fresh  than  have 
them  possess  the  fragmentary  knowledge  they  usually  have.  We  were 
just  told  that  from  a  few  observations  pupils  will  rapidly  make  generali- 
zations. They  will.  Sir ;  and  that  is  just  the  difiiculty  to  be  avoided. 
Generalization  as  taught  in  systems  and  tabular  views  are  thrust  on  the 
pupils,  and  they  do  not  see  much  else.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  get 
nature  into  the  school-room.  I  like  the  tone  of  Prof.  Venable's  paper. 
I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  it.  It  has  a  truth  which  is  all  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  is  a  line  seldom  taken.  The  difficulty  is,  that  we 
generalize  too  early,  before  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  generalization, 
and  hence  the  generalization  is  of  no  worth.    We  get  along  too  fast,  it 
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seems  to  me,  in  these  things.  I  would  teach  natural  history  in  connec- 
tion with  language.  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  see  a  pin  drop,  and  tell 
exactly  all  that  has  happened  neatly  and  well.  The  very  smallest  things 
ahout  the  school  building,  and  the  simplest  experiments,  should  be  seen 
thoroughly  and  fully,  and  then  described  thoroughly  and  fully.  It  is  the 
habit  of  using  language  neatly  and  exactly  in  this  way  that  I  value,  and 
the  habit  of  seeing  a  thing  just  as  it  is.  Ruskin  says,  and  truly,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  seers  are  more  rare  than  the  thinkers.  A  man  who  can 
see  with  the  artistes  eye  and  the  artist's  soul  simply  is  a  rare  man,  and  is 
rare  because  few  men  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing;  and  that  habit  I  would 
give  the  pupil.  I  would  like  to  see  the  natural  sciences  and  physics 
taught  in  grammar  and  intermediate  schools  much  better  than  I  have 
ever  seen  them  taught. 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati :  I  had  not  thought  of  saying  anything 
on  this  subject,  but  the  discuvssion  has  taken  such  a  turn  that  it  seems 
proper  that  something  be  said  respecting  the  importance  of  the  teaching 
natural  science  in  the  lower  schools.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  not 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio 
or  of  any  other  state  are  in  the  high  schools,  and  probably  this  per  cent 
will  not  be  largely  increased  at  any  time.    The  great  majority  of  pupils 
must  learn  the  elements  of  natural  science  in  the  lower  schools,  if  they 
learn  them  at  all.    This  fact  shows  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  shools  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  we 
ought  not,  by  implication  even,  to  discourage  its  introduction  into  these 
schools.    The  best  means  of  leading  a  child's  mind  into  simple  generali- 
zations, is  through  the  study  of  nature,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hotze 
that  there  are  not,  perhaps,  more  mistakes  made  in  teaching  natural 
science  than  are  made  in  teaching  other  branches.    Our  teachers,  unfor- 
tunately, are  not  perfectly  acquainted,  as  a  general  rule,  with  anything 
that  they  attempt  to  teach,   and  they  must  make  more  or   less  of 
mistakes.    If  there  is  anything   established  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human   mind,  I  think  it  is  that  generalizations  from  external  objects 
are  those  most  readily  made,  and  hence    natural  science,  instead  of 
being  at  the  top,  in  the  high  school  or  university,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed,  should  be  at  the  bottom  where  every  step  of  the  child  in  gen- 
eralizing may  be  perfectly  sure.    [Applause.]    I  regard  the  question  of 
natural  science  in  the  public  schools  as  the  most  important  one  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  educators.    The  utility  of  natural  science  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  school,  both  jn  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  also 
as  a  general  trainer  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  will  receive  a  far  wider 
recognition  of  educators  in  the  future,  than  it  has  done  before.    I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  vivify  our  instruction  by  the  use  of  external  nature 
far  more  than  we  have  ever  done  by  any  of  the  artificial  book  methods 
by  which  we  have  attempted  to  lead  the  young  child  into  those  higher 
regions  of  thought  which  are  the  end  of  all  education. 

Dr.  Williams  :  I  rise  to  correct  the  false  impression  I  made  in  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  I  thought  it  had  been  indicated  or  hinted  that  gen- 
eralizations might  safely  be  rapidly  made,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  a 
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natural  inference  that  generalizations  might  be  at  once  made  without 
seeing  anything  at  all.  It  was  that  sort  of  teaching  I  intended  to  hit— 
the  teaching  of  natural  science  without  seeing  natural  things,  and  run- 
ning to  over-hasty  generalization. 

Mr.  Stevens  :  That  was  not  the  kind  of  generalization  that  I  referred  to. 

Prop.  S.  M.  B.  Sill,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  being  called  out,  said :  While 
pleased  with  the  discussion  generally,  I  like  very  much  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Hancock.  It  has  been  said  that  to  show  pupils  the  more 
striking  experiments  and  to  teach  them  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
natural  philosophy,  as  perhaps  would  be  done  in  the  lower  grades,  re- 
moves the  sharp  edge  of  curiosity  and  interest,  and  to  that  extent  unfits 
the  pupils  for  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject  when  farther  on 
in  the  course.  I  think  there  is  less  in  this  argument  than  may  seem,  at 
first  sight.  Most  children  will  eagerly  witness  the  same  experiment 
repeatedly,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  and  will  think  much  about  it  each 
time.  The  point  was  well  made  by  Superintendent  Hancock  that  but 
comparatively  very  few  pupils  can  stay  at  school  to  take  anything  like 
an  extended  course ;  therefore,  I  say,  let  all  pupils,  even  before  they  can 
fully  comprehend  them,  see  the  experiments  and  hear  the  novel  truths. 
Such  instruction  has  awakened  in  the  mind  of  many  a  boy  and  girl  a 
train  of  thought,  an  interest  which  otherwise  never  would  have  been 
aroused,  and  which  has  led  to  determined  study  and  noble  fruit 
long  after  school  days  were  things  of  the  past,  rescuing  many  an  hour 
and  many  a  life  from  devotion  to  worthless  or  vicious  literature,  and  a 
depraved  career.  Those,  in  a  condition  to  know,  tell  us  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  delighted  audiences  which  last  winter  listened 
to  the  matchless  Tyndall  had  ever  had  the  advantages  of  an  extended 
education.  By  all  means,  if  possible,  let  every  child  place  its  hand  on 
the  upper  end  of  an  open  receiver,  exhaust  the  air  below,  and  let  it  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  will  no  longer 
be  unknown  to  him,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  understand  a  hundred 
things  useful  and  interesting,  if  he  never  sees  a  philosophy.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  this  applies  only  where  no  more  can  be  done.  When 
any  definite  teaching  can  be  done  let  the  classes  avoid  the  common 
blunder  of  going  over  too  much  ground,  but  let  them  master  a  little  as  a 
sure  foundation  for  future  acquirements.  For  example,  let  wave  motion 
as  affecting  sound  be  thoroughly  understood  before  attempting  to  deal 
at  all  with  the  undulating  theory  of  light  and  heat.  All  who  have 
taught  these  things  know  how  often  the  teacher  must  aid  the  under- 
standing of  the  latter  by  reference  to  the  former. 

In  the  paper  under  discussion,  and  in  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  ' 
speakers,  we  ar^  told  to  go  to  the  quarry,  to  observe  nature  herself,  and 
not  to  study  from  cabinets,  etc. — excellent  advice  in  its  place.  Let  the 
pupil  observe,  of  course,  all  he  can,  but  let  us  remember  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  school  must  be  given  in  the  school-room  practically, 
whatever  we  may  wish.  Those  studying  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  can  not 
wander  over  all  lands  and  seas.  The  fortunate  young  geologist  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  the  old  Silurian  limestone  comes  to  the  surface,  may  find 
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every  piece  rich  with  fossils,  hut  he  will  have  only  one  formation  of  the 
whole  series,  while  the  pupil  of  Wooster  and  Mansfield  can  see  only  the 
comparatively  barren  Waverly  limestone.  The  teacher  should  collect 
museums  and  cabinets,  and  he  should  use  simple  text  books,  not  as  his 
substitutes,  but  as  his  assistants.  The  statement  may  subject  me  to  the 
charge  of  being  heterodox,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  teaching  science  by 
beginning  with  facts  and  ending  with  generalizations.  It  is  often  better 
to  begin  with  the  system,  the  generalization,  and  then  proceed  to  details. 

Pres.  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Ohio :   There  is  one 
point  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Venable  that  perhaps  may  not  have  struck 
every  teacher  as  it  did  me.   In  urging  the  importance  of  observing  nature, 
I  think  he  depreciated  a  little  the  value  of  apparatus,  specimens,  and  a 
well  selected  cabinet  of  minerals.    Though  I  would  not  disparage  the 
study  of  nature,  I  would  make  the  largest  possible  collections  of  natural 
objects,  as  has  been  done  in  the  national  museums  of  Europe.    We  can 
not  compete  with  nature,  but  we  can  give  our  pupils  only  a  limited 
view  of  nature  in  our  excursions,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  them, 
usually,  to  take  the  excursion  after  they  have  studied  collections.    We 
have  no  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  boards  of  education,  and 
the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  to  construct  good  schoolhouses,  furnish 
them  with  fine  seats,  etc.,  but  they  are  very  reluctant  to  purchase  col- 
lections of  specimens  in  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  the  various  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  or  to  supply  apparatus  to  illustrate  fully  and 
accurately  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  etc.  They  do  not,  with  few 
exceptions,  appreciate  the  utility  of  these  things.    There  are  too  many 
teachers  that  do  not  fully  appreciate  their  value.    It  was  the  simple  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Tyndall  that  made  his  lectures  so  interesting  and 
plain  to  the  people,  notwithstanding  he  treated  his  subjects  technically, 
scientifically.    His  experiments  will  be  remembered  in  years  to  come ; 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  instruction  that  we  need  in  our  primary  and 
higher  grades  of  schools,  whether  we  commence  with  the  object  and  then 
go  to  the  analysis,  to  the  induction,  to  the  definition,  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples, or  whether  we  commence  with  the  general  principles  and  then 
go  to  the  facts,  specimens,  and  experiments. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Cleveland:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  very  far 
apart.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  obtain  facts  from  observa- 
tion, but  we  do  not  hold  thern  with  a  firm  grasp  until  we  have  made 
proper  generalizations.  Savages  are  keen  in  observing,  and  perhaps  ob- 
serve more  widely  and  more  closely  than  cultivated  men,  but  what 
raises  man  in  the  scale  of  being  is  this  power  of  broad  generalization 
which  must  follow  the  observation  of  facts.  I  am  glad,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  study  of  physi- 
cal science  by  close  and  accurate  observation.  We  have  studied  the  dry 
abstract  knowledge  which  we  find  in  books,  to  the  neglect  of  nature  far 
too  long.  We  may  study  painting  in  books,  and  gain  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  of  the  art,  but  what  is  this  compared  with  the  knowledge  we 
gain  from  looking  upon  art  in  pictures  ?  We  may  study  music,  and  we 
may  understand  it  in  all  its  fullness  scientifically,  but  what  would  all 
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this  be  worth  to  ub  if  oureara  had  never  been  unlocked  to  the  % 
rapturous  muaic  7  Having  listened  to  music,  having  had  our  i 
alted  by  it,  we  then  appreciate  the  theory  of  it,  and  comprehen 
it  \b  not  the  mere  study  of  books  that  gives  a  knonk'dire  of  nati 
us  study  good  books  more  thoroughly  and  more  bmadly,  and  bi 
less;  but  I  pray  let  uh  not  nejilect  this  great  book  which  tbp  A 
has  spread  open  before  us  all,  from  the  youngest  to  the  old  gra] 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  STUDY  OF  LITERATTJEE. 

1.    ANGELL,    OP    THE   USIVBBaiTV    OF    MICHIC 


The  question  before  us  is  how  to  study  literature  so  us  to  coil 
its  spirit  and  its  life.     Many  of  the  histories  of  literature  fail  ir 

I.  A  few  practical  suggestions  concerning  the  method  of  stud, 
literature  may  first  be  given.  The  scholar  should,  at  the  outai 
his  attention  to  the  great  leading  writers,  the  autliors.  wliom 
mans  call  epoch-makers.  Such  men  are  Chancer,  Shal;speare 
Milton,  Scott,  Wordsworth.  Whoever  knows  thej^e,  in  an  e 
sense,  knows  the  literature.  An  effort  should  be  niade,'by  the 
biographies,  portraits,  anecdotes,  to  leam  the  personality  of  the 
that  they  may  be  living  beings  to  us.  Having  learner!  the  great 
pa.sa  to  the  second  order,  and  bo  leam  groups.  Then  if  you  wis 
up  the  minor  writers,  do  it  according  to  your  taste  or  convenien 
make  a  practice  of  reading  with  pen  in  hand  vatid  talk  over  yt 
ing  with  some  congenial  friend. 

II,  We  roust  try  to  go  behind  authors  to  the  study  of  the 
life,  which  gives  form  to  a  national  literatnre,  if  we  would  learn 
spirit  of  the  literature.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  appreciate  iti 
significance. 

III,  We  muat  endeavor  to  study, not  only  literatures,  hut  lite 
a  whole,  which  baa  its  laws  of  development  and  prowth.  Tiie 
these  laws  need  not  diminiah  the  tenderness  or  Btreii^.'lU  of  our 
ity,  as  some  might  fear,  but  may  add  new  pleasures  to  all  our  oi 
in  communing  with  the  great  masters  of  thought.  It  may  sho 
instance,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  auccession  iu  the  deve 
of  the  different  forms  of  expression  in  literatures.  As  a  rule,  wt 
the  epic,  then  the  lyric,  then  the  dramatic  poeins,  and  later  ■ 
prose  works.  This  was  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Greek  li 
and  the  apparent  exceptions  in  the  German,  the  English,  and  th 
were  explained.  The  growth  ot  a  national  literature  is  normal, 
dental, — the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  a  lite. 

IV.  Each  literature  ia  heir  to  the  wealth  of  its  predecessors,  a 
some  marks  of  its  ancestors'  peculiarities,  and  should  be  studies 

.  lineage  in  mind.    The  connection  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  li 
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and  of  the  modern  literatures  and  languages  with  the  ancients,  was 
traced  in  illustration  of  this.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  think  a  new 
thought,  or  coin  a  new  expression,  in  these  latter  days.  The  novelist 
and  the  dramatist  find  that  nearly  every  variety  of  plot  has  already  been 
exhausted. 

V.  But  the  literatures,  which  have  sprung  from  a  common  ancestry, 
have  not  grown  up  independent  of  each  other.  They  are  inter-depend- 
ent, and  the  careful  student  will  observe  their  reciprocal  relations.  The 
mutual  influence  of  £nglish  and  German  writers  during  the?  last  century 
and  a  half  was  described  at  length. 

VI.  While  literatures  are  thus  related,  yet  each  one  has  contritated  its 
own  peculiar  part  to  what  may  be  called  the  great  world-literature,  so 
that  we  in  this  age  are  the  heirs  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
intellectual  wealth.  The  peculiarity  of  each  prominent  literature  was 
briefly  characterized  and  set  forth.  Progress  is  really  made,  as  the  world 
goes  on.  The  ancients  did  not  do  all  the  thinking  for  the  race.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  world  advances,  and  so  literature,  the  unerring  exponent 
and  recorder  of  its  life,  must  also  advance. 

VII.  It  is  sure,  then,  that  literature  is  not  the  evanescent,  intangible 
thing  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  It  is  often  regarded  as  a  useless 
adornment  of  life.  Facts,  facts,  shout  all  the  Gradgrinds,  far  and  near. 
They  forget  that  there  are  facts  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  ;*  that  the 
man  who  recreates  the  vanished  life  of  a  departed  nation,  as  truly  shows 
us  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  as  does  the  geologist  who  reads  the  Ian- 
guage  which  God  has  stereotyped  on  the  hills.  Regarding  literature  as 
embracing  all  recorded  thought,  we  may  claim  that  the  study  of  it  in- 
cludes the  study  of  all  that  is  noblest  in  human  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  the  student  not  content  himself  with  admiring 
poems,  dramas,  orations,  as  phenomena  alone,  but  let  him  seek  the  laws 
which  govern  their  relations,  succession,  and  growth.  Mark  their  con- 
nection with  agriculture  and  manufactures,  with  commerce,  with  civili- 
zation, with  peace  and  war.  See  that  literature  is  not  merely  a  hired 
mourner,  or  a  skillful  embalmer,  but  a  living  and  life-giving  power, 
which  keeps  fresh  in  eternal  youth  the  goodly  thoughts  of  all  time. 
Above  all,  do  not  fail  to  see  in  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  which  determine 
the  growth  of  literature,  the  goodness  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  Attune 
your  ears  to  catch  the  harmony  which  rises  from  the  many- voiced  litera- 
ture of  the  world  as  a  jubilant  anthem  of  praise  to  the  great  Maker  of 
the  human  mind ! 


DRAWING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  ARTHUK  FORBRIGER,   CINCINNATI,   O. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  the  chairman  of  your  executive  com- 
Diittee  made  me  acquainted  witM  its  wishes,  with  reference  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Drawing  as  a  subject  to  be  brought  before  this  meeting,  I  was 
Bomewhat  taken  by  surpise  that  the  selection  should  have  fallen  upon 
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me,  especially  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking.  I  felt  as 
though  I  ought  to  decline  the  honor  on  that  account ;  but  the  assurance 
that  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  subject  would  not  be  expected  of  me, 
but  instead  of  that  a  practical  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  public  schools,  I  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  gentlemen  referred  to  stated  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  committee  that  I  should  speak  on  "  Drawing  from  Natu- 
ral Object8^\  and  I  even  find  an  announcement  to  that  effect  in  the 
Michigan  Teacher.  I  gave  my  reasons  at  the  time  why  I  should  not  like 
to  take  this  as  my  subject,  and  I  will  repeat  the  same  here.  To  be  brief 
and  not  waste  any  time  in  preliminaries,  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  con- 
sider drawing  from  the  object  as  the  end,  and  elementary  drawing  a 
means  to  that  end. 

If  you  were  all  well  informed  as  to  the  different  methods  now  in  use, 
as  far  as  elementary  drawing  is  concerned,  you  would  at  once  see  that 
this  would  be  the  most  improper  course  for  me  to  pursue,  and  not  logi- 
cal itself.    . 

The  short  space  of  time  which  can  be  granted  me  for  this  purpose,  on 
this  occasion,  precludes  the  idea  that  an  audience  like  the  one  I  have  the 
honor  to  address,  could  reasonably  expect  me  to  touch  every  point  con- 
nected with  this  extensive  branch  of  popular  education.  I  therefore 
shall,  after  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  and  are  necessary  to  make  the  more  practical  explanation  and 
illustrations  more  readily  understood,  pass  over  to  the  practical  work  in 
the  schoolroom. 

Education  is  divided  into  three  main  branches:  1.  Popular  or  common 
education  ;  2.  Technical  education ;  and  3.  Scientific  education.  In  the 
same  way  the  instruction  in  drawing  not  only  admits  but  requires  the 
same  main  divisions:  1.  Elementary  drawing;  2.  Technical  drawing; 
3.  Artistic  drawing. 

The  elementary  instruction  in  drawing  has,  like  all  other  branches  of 
education  in  our  schools,  the  general  education  of  mankind  as  its  aim. 
It  makes  the  correct  recognition  of  form  possible,  without  neglecting  the 
cultivation  of  a  full  command  over  the  hand.  It  disregards  any  particu- 
lar calling,  and  is  the  safest  and  best  foundation  for  the  two  other  divis- 
ions. The  technical  instruction  in  drawing  aims  to  supply  a  material 
and  special  want ;  as,  for  instance,  the  instruction  in  drawing  for  build- 
ers, masons,  locksmiths,  cabinet-makers,  etc.  The  instruction  in  artistic 
drawing  is  real  art  education,  and  its  aim  is  the  visible  representation  of 
ideas. 

We  now  pass  to  the  theoretical  part,  the  significance  and  purpose  of 
drawing  as  a  branch  of  education. 

"  The  form  is  the  medium  for  the  development  of  the  power  of  thought  and 
speech,^*  With  this  expression  the  great  Pestalozzi  assigned  drawing,  as 
representation  of  form,  the  first  place  among  other  branches  of  popular 
education,  and  especially  in  public  schools.  Drawing  is  necessary,  a^  a 
preliminary  exercise  to  instruction  in  penmanship,  for  every  mechanic, 
and  for  the  educated  citizen.  A  want  of  good  taste  in  all  relations  of  life 
and  awkwardness,  on  the  part  of  mechanics,  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
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neglect  to  study  drawing.  There  can  hardly  he  found  a  trade  which 
dpes  not  require  the  abiilty  to  represent,  and  not  a  vocation  which  does 
not  require  a  versatility  in  criticism  of  form.  Do  we  not  often  hear 
persons  deplore  the  want  of  a  proficiency  in  drawing,  when  they  wish 
to  explain  to  others  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  they  find 
impossible  to  explain  in  words. 

Not  only  for  the  hoys,  as  our  future  business  men,  but  also  for  the 
girls  is  the  acquirement  of  proficiency  in  drawing  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  if  there  is  any  sphere  adapted  to  gain  ground  for  the  solution 
o'f  the  vexed  question  of  the  day,  "  womatC^  labor  ",  it  is  drawing,  inas- 
much as  such  activity  requires,  less  physical  power,  but,  together  with 
the  corresponding  education,  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  disposition 
is  even  more  apparent  on  the  part  of  girls  than  boys.  Aside  from  the 
practical  use  of  drawing  for  the  girls,  the  acquirement  of  order,  accuracy, 
and  cleanliness  which  drawing,  if  properly  taught,  includes,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  girls  as  the  future  mothers,  in  whose  hands  the  edu- 
cation of  the  coming  generation  rests. 

Still  more  important  is  drawing  as  an  important  factor  in  general  cul- 
ture and  development  of  the  mind.  Without  it  our  observation  can 
never  take  a  clear,  distinct,  and  thorough  shape.  The  person  who  is  not 
able  to  draw,  never  can  penetrate  so  deep  into  the  recognition  of  form, 
the  relation  of  parts  and  proportions,  as  the  one  who  can.  The  best  and 
purest  enjoyments  which  we  derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
works  of  nature  and  art  are  lost  to  us. 

For  these  reasons  is  drawing  at  the  present  time  more  appreciated 
than  ever  before ;  for  there  is  no  faculty  of  the  human  mind  upon  which 
it  does  not  exercise  its  beneficial  influence.  The  attention  of  the  pupils 
will  become  keener,  the  intellectual  powers  better  regulated,  the  imagi- 
nation more  animated,  and  the  sense  for  the  beautiful  more  aroused. 
Diligence  and  perseverance  in  all  our  work  will  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence. In  short,  as  a  proficiency  in  drawing  is  required  in  most  voca- 
tions of  life,  it  should  by  all  means  be  taken  up  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  factors,  and  fostered  as  such  in  all  our  public  schools. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  popular 
education  is  generally  admitted,  the  next  questions,  which  naturally 
must  arise,  are :  "  How  is  it  to  be  taught  ?  Which  are  the  best  methods  ? 
Can  it  be  taught  successfully  ?  "    Let  us  consider  these  questions. 

We  all  know  that  our  love  for  a  study  increases  in  the  same  ratio  that 
it  is  made  interesting,  and  we  profit  by  it  in  the  same  degree.  We  all 
know  that  almost  every  child  has  a  natural  inclination  and  fondness  for 
the  imitation  of  the  forms  of  nature.  Hence,  the  proper  development 
of  the  pupil  in  this  most  useful  branch  of  education,  is,  as  in  other 
studies,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  interest  which  can  he  maintained. 
It  has,  however,  been  observed  that  the  enthusiasm  which  generally 
is  manifested  so  decidedly  at  the  outset,  often  rapidly  abates  as  the 
diflSculties  to  be  encountered  make  their  appearance. 

The  reasons  for  this  not  being  inquired  into  and  the  remedy  found,  it 
is  frequently  abandoned  as  a  study,  and  teachers  content  themselves 
in  the  belief  that  want  of  talent  and  aptitude  are  the  governing  causes. 
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Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  the  loss  of  interest  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  pupils  whose  natural  abilities  are  only  moderate,  but 
that  even  the  most  talented  soon  become  weary  of  continuous  effort 

The  question  then  naturally  arises:  Where  shall  we  look  for  the 
fault,  for  fault  it  certainly  must  be,  which  fails  to  secure  for  the  study  of 
the  beautiful  even  the  same  interest  which  is  obtained  for  other  and 
less  attractive  branches  of  education?  It  is  in  my  humble  opinion 
to  be  found  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing-books,  the  modes  in 
which  the  student  is  instructed,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

The  drawing-books  now  in  general  use  in  the  public  schools,  almost 
invariably  contain  the  completed  figures  bound  together.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  the  pupil  becomes  tired 
of  the  designs,  which  are  continually  presented  to  the  eye,  often  far  in 
advance  of  the  lessons  upon  which  he  is  immediately  engaged.  Thus 
the  charm  of  novelty  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  interest  for  the  study. 

Another  cause  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are 
permitted  to  be  made  use  of,  by  allowing  pupils  simply  to  copy  the 
figures  as  well  as  they  are  able,  without  proper  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  The  consequence  is  that  pupils  of  limited  ability  find 
themselves  unable  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  while 
the  more  talented  often  hurry  through  their  work,  and  acquire  habits  of 
carelessness,  and  both  classes  lose  the  mental  discipline  and  training 
essential  to  future  success. 

It  is  also  my  belief,  that  drawing  will  not  be  developed  to  any  great 
extent,  and  that  it  will  not  become  important  as  an  educational  element, 
until  it  is  taught  by  the  class  teachers,  instead  of  by  special  instructors, 
at  least  in  elementary  and  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools.  To  gain 
this  end  it  must  be  rendered  so  simple  and  elementary,  that  its  princi- 
ples can  be  explained  by  any  one  capable  of  teaching  other  ordinary 
branches  in  lower  grades. 

To  attain  so  desirable  a  result,  and  at  the  same  time  obviate  the  many 
objections  to  most  of  the  present  systems  of  teaching,  is  the  primary 
object  of  this  discussion. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BOOKS  AND   ORDER  OP  EXERCISES. 

The  course  of  study  in  drawing  must  be  progressive,  and  the  succes- 
sive steps  so  gradual  that  the  transition  from  one  exercise  to  another  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy,  so  as  to  make  it,  what  it  should  be,  a 
logical  consequence  in  itself.  Such  a  course  *well  prepared  would  also 
include  the  advantage  that  even  the  inexperienced  teacher  may,  by 
attention,  progress  step  by  step  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  pupils  are 
instructed.  The  books  should  be  so  arranged  that  only  the  teacher 
should  be  in  possession  of  a  guide  or  manual  containing  the  complete 
diagrams,  exercises  and  instructions  for  the  blackboard  illustrations; 
while  in  the  ordinary  blank  book  for  pupils  only  the  points  should  be 
printed,  to  aid  the  pupil  in  his  initial  effort,  which,  as  he  progresses,  are 
gradually  omitted,  thus  more  surely  developing  habits  of  self-reliance 
than  if  at  once  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.    It  will  be  readily  seen 
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that  the  interest  of  the  learner  is  aroused,  from  the  fact  that  he  can  not 
see  the  completed  figure  in  advance,  or  even  imagine  from  the  few 
points  indicated  what  the  form  is  to  be. 

The  mode  of  constructing  the  diagrams  ought  also  to  be  so  arranged 
that  if  the  pupils  should  draw  incorrect  lines  in  the  beginning,  it  will, 
as  additions  are  made,  and  it  assumes  different  ornamental  forms,  prove 
its  own  errors.  The  result  will  be  found  in  a  more  careful  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  when  another  exercise  is  taken  up.  The  elementary 
exercises  ought  to  exclude  organic  forms,  such  as  animals,  plants,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  based  upon  the  principle,  conceded  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, that  a  system  commencing  with  mathematical  forms  is  more 
certain  to  cultivate  habits  of  accuracy,  because  the  least  variation  from 
absolute  correctness  of  form  is  the  more  readily  discovered.  The  pupil 
necessarily  becomes  his  own  critic,  and  gains  confidence  thereby. 

The  habit  of  confining  the  pupil  to  page  after  page  of  exercises  in 
straight  and  curve  lines,  as  is  usual  in  most  elementary  works  on 
drawing,  ought  to  be  obviated,  being  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
monotony.  My  observation  is  that  the  same  end  will  be  obtained  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  student  as  early  as  possible  to  the  con- 
struction of  various  kinds  of  figures,  involving  the  same  exercise.  The 
interest  thus  created  prevents  the  pupil  from  becoming  weary,  and  he 
is  at  the  same  time  led,  unconsciously  as  it  were,  to  cultivate  both  taste 
and  judgment. 

The  time  that  can  be  actually  spent  in  school  hours  for  drawing 
being  limited;  there  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  school  work 
a  series  of  supplementary  cards  of  carefully  selected  subjects,  which 
are  designed  to  be  used  at  home  by  the  pupils,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  to  a  practice  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  profitable.  Those  supplementary  cards,  as  I  said  before,  ought 
to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  character  of  the  form  of 
the  subject  which  they  represent,  analogical  to  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  class. 

The  fact  that  drawing  has  only  recently  been  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant educational  medium,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  misapprehensions 
as  to  the  proper  and  most  effective  modes  of  teaching  it.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  special  study,  purely  ornamental 
in  its  character,  and  only  to  be  ventured  upon  by  the  privileged  few.  It 
can  therefore  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  that  teachers  as  a  class  have  not 
taken  pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  task. 

Among  the  most  important  requirements  to  secure  success  in  the 
instruction  of  drawing,  are  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  accuracy.  Without 
these  no  teacher  can  hope  to  accomplish  good  results,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  furnish  a  few  hints,  which  it  has  been  found  will  best 
secure  them. 

Fint  Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  open  their  drawing-books, 
or  take  their  pencils,  until  the  teacher  has  seen  to  it  that  their  hands  are 
scrupulously  clean.  Every  pupil  should  also  be  provided  with  a  piece 
of  tissue-paper,  with  scalloped  edge  to  prevent  its  use  as  a  measure,  to 
rest  the  hand  on  while  drawing  in  order  to  avoid  soiling  the  book. 
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Second.  Pencils  should  never  be  sharpened  during  a  lesson.  More 
than  a  full  supply,  at  least  three  pencils  to  every  two  pupils,  ought  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  by  the  teacher,  so  that  none  may  be  compelled  to 
sharpen  a  pencil  dClring  a  lesson  in  case  of  breaking  the  point.  Neglect 
in  preparing  for  these  accidents  involves  loss  of  time  and  results  in  the 
soiling  of  the  fingers,  which  by  all  means  is  to  be  avoided. 

Third.  Pencils  should  be  sharpened  by  cutting  the  wood  back  l\ 
inches,  and  letting  the  lead  project  about  |  of  an  inch.  The  use  of  dull 
or  short  points  should  not  be  tolerated,  as  this  must  prove  detrimental. 
A  piece  of  fine  sand  or  emery  paper,  glued  on  a  small  wooden  block  for 
grinding  the  projecting  point,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  convenient. 

Fourth.  Erasers  should  never  be  tolerated  in  a  class,  since  their  use 
will  not  only  induce  a  careless  manner  of  drawing,  but  be  productive  of 
uncleanliness. 

Fifth.  The  teacher  should  not  permit  the  pupils  to  take  the  drawing- 
books  from  the  school-room,  for  the  reason  that  progress  is  best  at- 
tained in  the  use  of  blackboard  illustrations,  by  keeping  the  pupils  to- 
gether in  the  disciplinary  exercises. 


After  reading  the  above  paper,  Mr.  Forbriger  proceeded  to  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  his  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  Cincin- 
nati schools,  using  numerous  charts  and  figures  drawn  on  paper,  and  ex- 
plaining the  more  important  exercises  upon  the  blackboard. 

He  was  followed  by  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  open  the  discussion.  Mr.  Hancock  said  :  The  hour  does  not 
admit  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  lib- 
erally, if  at  all,  and  I  desire  simply  to  say  that  drawing,  as  a  branch  of 
study  in  ouif  public  schools,  has  not  only  great  practical  importance,  but 
it  has  also  a  general  value  as  an  educational  agent.  It  is  one  of  those 
sesthetic  branches  which  wake  up  the  energies  of  youth.  If  we  except 
music,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  great  harmonizer  and  civilizer,  there  is 
no  branch  taught  in  our  schools,  whose  influence  will  be  felt  more  cer- 
tainly and  beneficially  than  drawing.  There  has  been  much  talk  about 
**  throwing  away  money  "  in  teaching  drawing  and  music  in  our  schools. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  I  trust  that  no  uncertain  sound  will  go  out 
from  this  Association  in  regard  to  this  subject.  The  only  question  on 
which  we  can  differ,  relates  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  drawing.  We 
do  not  arrive  at  the  best  methods  of  teaching  any  subject  in  a  day.  We 
reach  such  methods  after  numerous  trials  and  many  failures.  We  have 
been  teaching  English  grammar  ever  since  the  day  of  Lindley  Murray, 
by  a  system  which  is  irrational  in  the  extreme,  but  we  are  beginning,  at 
last,  to  get  an  idea  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true  methods  of  teaching  the 
English  language.  So  with  regard  to  drawing.  It  will  require  oft-re- 
peated discussion  and  failures  in  our  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  true  method 
of  teaching  it. 

A.  J.  RicKOFF,  of  Cleveland :  I  wish  to  direct  attention  of  those  who 
feel  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  to  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  is  her« 
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who  has  been  teaching  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  for  two  years 
past,  and  who  will  indicate,  if  opportunity  be  given  him,  what  is  doing 
in  the  city  of  Boston  and  state  of  Massachusetts  in  this  matter  of  draw- 
ing. I  refer  to  Prof.  Putnam,  of  Boston.  It  is  well  understood,  I  be- 
Meve,  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun  in  Massachusetts  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  has  been  indicated  here  this  afternoon,  and 
18  different  from  that  heretofore  attempted  in  this  country,  having  more 
directly  in  view  its  uses  in  the  manufactories  and  in  the  common  work 
of  the  artisan. 

[<See  Secretary's  Minutes,  pa-ges  314  and  315.] 


^       THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORICALLY.* 

BY   PROP.  DAVID   PUTNAM,    YPSILANTI,   MICH. 

The  common  school,  as  the  name  is  now  usually  understood,  is 
a  public  school,  managed  by  the  state,  or  by  the  body  of  the  people 
by  authority  of  the  state.  It  is  a  school  open,  on  equal  terms,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  children  of  all  classes,  colors,  and  conditions.  It  is 
practically  /ree,  so  that  all  are  able  to  share  its  advantages  alike,  •*  with- 
out money  and  without  price.'^ 

We  are  to  look  for  this  school  in  history,  both  remote  and  recent. 
We  inquire,  first,  concerning  its  origin ;  and  then  concerning  its  develop- 
fnenty  from  its  germ  into  what  it  has  now  become.  In  tracing  its  devel- 
opment, it  will  be  natural  to  consider  the  branches  of  study  taught,  at 
different  periods,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  in  this  respect ;  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  and  teachers  at  successive  epochs ;  the  opening  of 
ita  doors,  little  by  little,  until  they  admit  all  the  children  of  the  whole 
people ;  and,  if  time  permit,  its  management  and  means  of  support. 

L— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

General  history  usually  divides  itself  into  ancient  and  modern,  separa- 
ted, more  or  less  completely,  by  the  dark  gulf  or  dead  sea  of  the  middle 
ages.  Poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  oratory  seek  their 
origin,  and  much  of  their  inspiration,  on  the  farther  side  of  this  gulf, 
law,  theology,  and  schools  of  philosophy  claim  to  find  kinship  in  old 
Rome,  Judea  and  Greece. 

Dr.  Raphael  says,  that,  "according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,- 
public  schools  existed  before  the  deluge,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Adam  was 
liot  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first  schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors 
by  Enoch,  and  succeeded  by  Noah.  After  the  deluge  Shem  established 
and  presided  over  a  public  school,  and  his  great-grand-son  Ebor  taught 
the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob."    I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 

.  *NoTE. — It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  quote  authorities,  nor, 
in  all  cases,  to  give  credit  for  statements,  in  this  paper.  Upon  such  a 
subject  it  is  obvious  that  no  claim  of  originality  can  be  got  up. 

19 
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suade  myself  of  the  entire  reliability  of  these  traditions,  and,  however 
reluctantly,  feel  compelled  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  common  public 
school  on  this  side  of  the  deluge,  and  even  this  side  of  the  patriarchal 
times. 

The  world  before  the  Christian  era,  indeed,  had  no  form  of  school 
bearing  any  close  resemblance  to  the  common  school  of  to-day,  or  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  education,  or  its  form,  it  has  had  no  influence  in  giving  birth  or 
form  to  our  own. 

Among  the  Grecian  states  both  Sparta  and  Athens  had  schools  partak- 
ing somewhat  of  a  public  character,  but  greatly  unlike  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  Sparta  the  children  belonged  to  the  state,  and  not  to 
their  parents.  They  were  regarded  as  so  much  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  human  fighting-machines.  Good  soldiers  were  wanted, 
and  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  boys  were  developed  and  exercised 
to  produce  such.  The  work  was  well  done.  The  Spartan  phalanx  was 
an  ugly  thing  for  an  enemy  to  encounter.  But  education,  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  the  Spartans  did  not  have.  They  had  no  books,  no  litera- 
ture, no  sciences,  no  arts,  but  the  art  of  war. 

Athens  had  schools,  literature,  sciences,  and  arts.  But  her  literary 
schools  were  established  and  supported  by  private  individuals,  and  not 
by  the  state,  They  were,  however,  regulated  and  supervised,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  public  authority.  The  teachers  were  amenable  to  the 
laws,  and  liable  to  punishment  for  teaching  doctrines  or  practices  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  and  accepted  tenets.  Officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  schools  and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
youth,  but  our  common  schools  have  not  come,  by  any  species  of  evolu- 
tion, out  of  those  of  Athens. 

*  BOMB. 

Rome  had  private  schools  of  various  forms  and  grades,  which  offered 
their  advantages  to  such  as  were  able,  and  disposed,  to  pay  for  them. 
But  she  had  no  system  of  public  instruction,  and  no  means,  either  pub- 
lic or  private,  for  the  education  of  the  mass  of  her  people.  The  truth 
of  history  compels  the  admission,  that  no  nation  or  state,  before  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  made  any  general,  public  provision  for  educating, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  population. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The  common  school  is  one  of  thfe  products  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  that  system  which  introduced  itself  into 
the  \^?orld  by  proclaiming  the  gladdest  of  tidings  to  the  poor,  humble, 
common  people  ;  and  whose  Founder  sent  his  well-trained  pupils  to  utter 
the  grandest  truths  impartially  in  the  ears  of  every  living  human  being! 
Christianity,  like  its  First  Great  Teacher,  may  to-day  come  to  its  own, 
and  find  no  reception ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  common  school  for  the 
common  people  is  its  own.  The  children  may  seek  to  disown  the 
mother,  but  the  parentage  cannot  be  denied. 
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The  first  Chcistian  schools  were  probably  catechetical  and  taught 
the  doctrines  and  formulas  of  the  Church.  These  were  established  very 
early  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  it  had  become  a  recog- 
nized and  established  faith,  wherever  a  church  was  planted,  a  school  of 
some  form  was  immediately  founded  for  the  instruction  of  the  children, 
especially  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  duty  of  giving  some  knowledge  to 
the  common  people  began,  at  this  time,  to  be  recognized  and  insisted  on 
by  the  clergy. 

In  529  a  general  council  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of 
village  schools.  "  In  800  a  synod  at  Mayence  ordered  that  the  parochial 
priests  should  have  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages,  that  th^  little  chil- 
dren of  all  the  faithful  might  learn  letters  from  them.  Let  them  receive 
and  teach  these  with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their 
scholars,  unless  what  the  parents  through  charity  may  voluntarily 
offer." 

Socrates  disputed  and  taught  Athenian  citizens  withoutcompensation. 
Christian  teachers  first  opened  free  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
A  council  at  Rome  in  836,  ordained  three  kinds  of  schools  throughout 
Christendom :  episcopal,  located  at  some  central,  important  places  ; 
parochial,  in  towns  and  villages ;  and  others,  wherever  a  place  and  an 
opportunity  could  be  found. 

'*  About  the  same  time  Lothaire  I.  ordered  eight  public  schools  to  be 
established  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  in  order  that  op- 
portunity might  be  given  to  all  of  acquiring  knowledge  without  repair- 
ing to  remote  places."  A  council  in  1179  directed  a  school  to  be  opened 
in  every  cathedral  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor.  In  1215 
another  council  decreed  "  that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  established  a  school  and 
a  teacher  by  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks 
and  other  poor  scholars  gratis  in  .grammar,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sti- 
pend should  be  assigned  him." 

In  these  and  similar  eflbrts  the  common  school  had  its  origin. 

Those  Christian  schools  were  imperfect  in  organization — limited  in 
range  of  studies— hindered  in  efficiency  by  poorly  qualified  teachers, 
and  crippled  for  lack  of  sufficient  means  of  support.  Their  progress  and 
development  were  necessarily  slow.  During  some  whole  centuries  they 
were  nearly  worthless,  but  they  were  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
means  of  education  furnished  to  the  children  of  the  common  people. 

PERIOD  OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  so  called,  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion received  a  new  and  powerful  impulse.  First  the  friends,  and  later 
the  opponents  of  the  great  religious  movement  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
increase  both  sacred  and  secular  learning.  Whatever  opinions  one  n  ay 
entertain  of  the  religious  character,  influence  and  motives  of  Luther 
and  the  Jesuits,  he  can  not  honestly  deny  or  belittle  the  value  of  their 
labors  in  the  work  of  education.  The  common  school,  however,  owes 
much  more  to  Luther  than  to  the  Jesuits.    Amid  his  other  great  activi- 
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ties  he  found  time  to  do  noble  service  for  the  children  of  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes.  In  1524  he  wrote  "  an  address  to  the  common  coun- 
cils of  all  the  cities  of  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  schools,"  in 
which  he  said : 

"  I  entreat  you  in  God's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  youth,  not  to  think 
so  lightly  of  this  matter  as  many  do.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  thine, 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world, 
that  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young. 
Even  if  the  parents  were  qualified,  and  were  also  inclined  to  teach, 
they  have  so  much  else  to  do  in  their  business  and  household  aflfairs, 
that  they  can  not  find  time  to  educate  their  children.  Thus,  there  is  a 
necessity  that  public  teachers  be  provided.  Otherwise  each  one  would 
have  to  teath  his  own  children,  which  would  be,  for  the  common  people, 
too  great  a  burden.  Therefore,  it  becometh  rulers  and  magistrates  to 
use  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
young." 

In  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  he  maintains  that  the  government, 
"as  the  na^ral  guardian  of  all  the  young,  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
people  to  support  schools.  What  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a 
state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  such 
state."  He  advocated  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the 
cloisters  and  other  religious  establishments  to  the  support  of  schools  of 
various  grades,  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  free  as  possible.  He  in- 
sisted that  good  schools  for  all  the  children  should  be  opened  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages. 

The  views  of  Luther  touching  the  school  question,  in  several  particu- 
lars, are  remarkably  similar  to  what  are  denominated  "  the  advance  doc- 
trines" of  the  present  day.  He  would  have  the  government  establish 
schools  for  all  the  children.  These  schools  were  to  be  supported  partly 
by  funds  and  partly  by  taxation,  and  were  to  be  controlled  and  super- 
vised by  public  officers.  The  curriculum  of  studies,  of  course,  con- 
formed to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  were 
fixed  by  the  possibilities  of  the  times.  In  both  respects  great  room  re- 
mained for  improvement. 

In  1527  a  thorough  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony 
was  made  by  a  large  government  commission,  one  of  the  results  of 
which  was  the  preparation  of  the  ** Saxon  school  system"  by  the  joint 
labors  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

Between  the  years  1550  and  1580  school  laws  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral of  the  German  states,  providing  for  the  support,  classification, 
and  supervision  of  the  public  schools.  The  thirty  years'  war,  which 
broke  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  destroyed  much 
of  this  educational  work,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  schools  for  a 
whole  generation. 

GERMAN   REVIVAL. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  a  new  and  vigorous  impetus  was 
given  to  common  school  education  by  the  zealous  labors  of  a  few  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  were  Philip  J.  Spener  and  Augustus  Herman 
Franke.  These  were  followed  by  others  of  equal  merit  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  latter  half,  among  others,  by 
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Henry  Pestalozzi,  whose  life  and  labors  are  too  well  known  to  need 
even  a  word  of  explanation.  During  this  period  seminaries  and  normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers  were  established  in 
nearly  all  the  German  states.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
created  in  favor  of  better  systems  and  methods  of  instruction.  What  is 
known  as  the  Prussian,  or  German  system  of  schools  and  instruction 
may  be  regarded  as  the  present  result  of  this  grand  movement  in  the 
interests  of  popular  and  common  school  education.  * 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  of  primary  public  instruc- 
tion as  now*  organized  in  Germany,  have  been  summed  up  by  an  able 
writer  nearly  as  follows : 

1.  The  righi  of  the  state  to  insist  that  all  the  children  of  the  state 
ihxll  receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 

2.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  means 
for  securing  this  end — the  education  of  all  the  people. 

These  means  will  include — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schools,  of 
different  grades,  and  furnishing  these  schools  with  all  necessary  build- 
ings, furniture,  apparatus,  etc. 

2.  Supplying  the  schools  with  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
teachers.  This  involves  the  necessity  of  sustaining  normal  and  train- 
ing schools. 

3.  Such  means  of  supporting  the  schools  that  their  advantages  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  very  poorest  classes  of  children. 

4.  An  efficient  system  of  examination,  inspection  and  supervision, 
reaching  every  school  and  every  teacher. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  early 
Christian  teachers,  and  the  earnest  labors  of  the  later  reformers,  and 
the  recent  enthusiastic  efforts  of  self-denying  men,  have  resulted  in  this 
excellent  scheme  of  public  instruction,  the  corner-stone  of  which  is  the 
common  school  for  the  common  people. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  hours  and  general  arrangements  of  the 
schools  established  upon  Luther's  plan  will  enable  any  one,  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  present  time,  to  judge  of  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment in  respect  to  studies  and  some  other  matters. 

"The  languages  took  the  precedence  of  all  other  studies.  The  fore- 
noon session  was  two  hours  every  day ;  the  afternoon  three,  except 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  only  the  musical  exercise  of  one 
hour  was  held,  as  it  was  every  other  afternoon.  The  catechism  was 
taught  every  Saturday  afternoon." 

"  Thus,  of  the  twenty-six  school  hours  in  the  week,  eighteen  were  de- 
voted to  the  languages,  six  to  music,  and  two  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
There  was,  however,  further  provision  made  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  pupils.  They  went  to  the  village  church  or  the  public  chapel 
every  morning,  at  about  five  or  six  o'clock,  sung  hymns  in  Latin  and 
German,  and  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  catechism  aloud,  in  Latin  and 
then  in  German,  and  repeated  prayers.  They  had  similar  evening 
serwce." 

Besides  this,  the  children  were  taught  on  the  Sabbath  a  variety  of  re- 
ligious truths,  doctrines  and  forms  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  week. 
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SCOTLAND. 

In  this  connection  Scotland  deserves  honorable  mention.  She  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  modern  nations  to  establish  and  develop  a 
system  of  parochial  schools,  though  in  recent  times  her  schools  have 
hardly  sustained  their  early  relative  position  in  respect  to  efficiency  and 
character.  Two  or  three  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Columbus,  the 
Scotch  parliament  enacted  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders 
througHbul  the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary  schools 
from  the  age  of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  higher  seminaries  to 
be  instructed  in  the  laws.  The  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  was  a  fine  of  £20.  We  have  here  an  ex- 
ample of  compulsory  education  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  the  May 
Flower  anchored  at  Plymouth.  This  enactment  was  not  intended  for  the 
common  people,  but  it  was  the  first  step  toward  the  development  of  the 
Scottish  school  system.  Progress,  however,  was  slow,.  John  Knox  and 
his  associates  were  earnest  advocates  of  education  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  gradually,  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  schools  were 
opened  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  In  1695  it  waa  or- 
dered, by  an  act  of  parliament,  that  "a  school  be  founded  and  a  achool- 
master  appointed  in  every  parish."  The  schools  were  supported  partly 
by  public  funds,  and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  pupils.  The  fees  Wd  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  were  not  extravagant.  The  supervision  of  the 
schools  were  vested  in  the  various  presbyteries,  and  they  were  instructed 
to  see  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect.  In  1705  ministers  were  or- 
dered to  see  that  all  children  were  taught  to  read.  C(ftnmon  school  edu- 
cation made  substantial  progress  under  this  law  during  the  first  and 
middle  portions  of  the  18th  century ;  but  toward  the  fclose  of  the  cen- 
tury a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  sink  the  character,  and  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  parochial  schools.  Poorly  qualified  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, supervision  was  neglected,  attendance  was  irregular,  and,  in 
many  places,  a  large  part  of  the  children  of  the  poor  grew  up  in  utter 
ignorance. 

About  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  a  new  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mass  of  the  people  sprung  up,  which  has  produced  most 
beneficial  results.  Normal  and  training  schools  have  been  established. 
The  great  body  of  the  Scotch  children  are  receiving  the  elements  of  a 
common  school  education,  and  the  general  character  of  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  such  instruction.  Complica- 
tions, growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  state  and  the  churches,  in 
Scotland,  as  in  some  other  countries,  embarrass  and  hinder  the  harmoni- 
ous development  -of  the  school  system,  and  render  progress,  in  some 
directions,  very  slow  and  uncertain. 

AMERICA. 

While  the  terrible  thirty  years*  war  was  devastating  the  fields  of  Ger- 
many, and  destroying  her  schools  and  school  systems,  sturdy  men, 
moved  by  the  same  religious  and  intellectual  impulse  which  had  op^ed 
the  doors  of  learning  to  the  common  people  in  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony, 
were  planting  schools  and  laying  the  foundations  of  our  own  system  of 
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public  education  in  the  rocky  soil  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  in  the  old 
world,  so  in  the  new,  the  common  school  is  a  product  of  Christianity. 
It  grew  out  of  the  depth  of  Christian  faith  and  the  warmth  of  Christian 
love  and  the  activity  of  Christian  zeal.  Hardly  had  the  first  rude  cabins 
been  erected,  or  the  first  acres  been  cleared  of  the  primitive  forests, 
when  our  fathers  began  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
and  to  lay  the  deep  and  strong  foundations  upon  which  the  magnificent 
structure  of  our  modern  school  systems  has  been  built. 

The  first  schools  established  were  not,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  common  public  schools,  but  institutions  of  a  somewhat  different 
sort,  out  of  which  naturally  the  common  school  came  forth.  It  is  not 
quite  settled  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  which  colony 
made  earliest  provision  for  such  a  school,  practically  free,  though  it  is 
conceded  to  have  been  of  New  England  origin. 

Massachusetts  enacted  a  law,  as  early  as  1647,  "  that  every  township, 
after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders, 
shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read  and  write  " ;  and  when 
any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  "they 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School ;  the  masters  being  able  to  instruct  youth, 
80  far  as  they  may  be  fitted,  for  the  University."  How  far  were  the  men 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1647,  behind  the  "most  advanced  views  "  of  "lead- 
ing educators  "  of  some  states  to-day,  touching  the  "  relation  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  public  schools  "  ?  It  was  provided  that  these  schools 
should  be  supported  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  taught, 
or  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  township,  as  each  locality 
might  determine. 

Governor  Winthrop  says,  under  date  1645,  two  years  earlier  than  the 
enactment  just  mentioned,  "  Divers  free  schools  were  erected,  as  at  Rox- 
bury  and  at  Boston,  and  other  towns  did  the  same,  providing  maintain- 
ance  by  several  means."  These  schools  were  supported  partly  by  public 
funds,  derived  from  various  sources,  and  partly  by  the  tuition  or  rate 
bills  of  the  scholars.  They  were  not  absolutely  free,  nor  were  they  sim- 
ply common  or  district  schools.  They  embraced  a  wider  and  higher 
range  of  studies,  including  oftentimes  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
From  schools  of  this  character,  by  a  natural  and  gradual  process,  have 
been  developed  the  various  grades  of  the  Massachusetts  free  school 
system. 

The  laws  of  the  colony  and  the  state,  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ments, have  required  the  towns  to  provide  and  sustain  schools,  and  to 
see  that  all  children  were  instructed  to  some  extent,  but  no  general,  pub- 
lic fund  for  the  support  of  schools  was  provided  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period ;  and  the  several  townships  were  left  free  to  make  provision 
in  such  manner  as  they  chose. 

Connecticut  claims,  by  township  action,  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  year 
or  two,  the  Bay  State,  in  the  establishment  of  such  free  schools  as  have 
already  been  described,  or  of  schools  entirely  free  to  poor  children.  The 
freemen  of  Hartford,  in  1643,  voted  "  that  the  town  shall  pay  for  the 
schooling  of  the  poor,  and  for  all  deficiencies."    The  spirit  of  this  vote 
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was  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  that  colony,  and  also  of  the  other 
New  England  colonies. 

A  parochial  school,  under  the  management  of  the  Dutch  Church,  was 
opened  in  New  York  in  1633,  free  to  all  children  who  chose  to  attend. 
It  was,  however,  inferior  in  character  to  the  free  grammar  schools  of  the 
more  eastern  colonies.  The  instruction  only  included  the  mere  elements 
of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  A  few  schools  of  this  and 
of  higher  character  were  established  by  churches  or  private  individuals 
in  the  larger  towns  during  the  colonial  period ;  but  nothing  like  a  gen- 
eral public  school  system  was  provided  until  after  the  Revolution.  Pro- 
gress in  the  early  years  was  slow.  No  efforts  to  establish  free  public 
schools  were  made  in  the  other  middle  or  in  the  southern  colonies. 

PROGRESS. 

The  general  progress  and  condition  of  popular  education  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  country,  are  indicated  by  the  re- 
plies of  the  governors  of  several  colonies  to  inquiries  addressed  to  them 
by  the  commissioners  of  foreign  plantations  in  1670. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  said:  " One- fourth  of  the  annual  reve- 
nue of  the  colony  is  laid  out  in  maintaining  free  (common)  schools  for 
the  education  of  our  children.*'  This  was  the  answer  of  the  eastern 
colonies. 

Gov.  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  replied :  "  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing  [in  the  colony],  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
hundred  years."  This  answer  is  indicative  of  the  condition  and  temper 
at  that  time  of  the  section  for  which  he  spoke. 

We  have  the  status  of  the  common  schools  about  the  year  1700.  In 
the  south,  none ;  in  the  central  colonies,  few  and  poor ;  in  the  east  a 
right  public  sentiment  and  good  beginnings  in  theory,  with  moderate 
success  and  progress  in  practice.  School  houses  partook  of  the  architec- 
tural simplicity  of  the  age,  and  the  range  of  studies  was  generally  lim- 
ited and  elementary.    Few  or  no  public  funds  for  the  support  of  schools. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND   PROGRESS   OF   THE  SYSTEM. 

The  history  of  common  schools  in  the  country  during  the  eighteenth 
century  presents  few  points  of  special  interest.  Their  progress  may  be 
shown  by  a  brief  summary  of  their  conditions  and  character  about  the 
year  1800.  The  Kevolutionary  War  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
during  the  times  immediately  following,  were  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment and  healthy  growth  of  educational  systems.  Not  much  could  be 
expected  at  such  a  period.  The  schools  were  poor  and  badly  supported, 
and  yet  they  w^re  of  great  value. 

THE   EARLY   NEW  ENGLAND  SYSTEM. 

The  substance  and  spirit  of  the  New  England  school  system,  during 
the  administration  of  the  first  President,  have  been  summed  up  as 
follows : 

I.  The  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar  (of  the  last  two  usually  but  little).    To  secure  this  end 
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common  schools  were  to  be  sustained  in  every  district  containing  fifty  or 
even  a  less  number  of  householders. 

II.  Each  district  managed  its  own  financial  matters  and  local  business, 
and  employed  its  own  teacher, — was  practically  independent. 

III.  Each  township  had  a  superintendent,  board  of  visitors  or  general 
school  committee,  usually  made  up  of  professional  men,  including  the 
clergy.  These  examined  teachers,  inspected  schools,  in  some  cases  pre- 
scribed text-books,  etc. 

IV.  The  schools  were  supported  by  taxation  and  by  rate-bills,  the 
children  of  the  poor  being  admitted  free. 

V.  The  authorities  had  usually  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
children  upon  the  schools,  if  parents  or  guardians  failed  or  neglected  to 
send  them. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  most 
favored  pajts  of  the  country.  There  were  no  general  state  funds  for  the 
support  of  schools.  There  were  no  normal  schools  or  other  special 
means  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  work.  There  were  very  few  books 
or  periodicals  treating,  in  any  special  way,  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. There  was  no  general  interest  or  enthusiasm  in  respect  to  the 
work  of  education.  In  many  st^ctions  the  schoolhouses  were  of  the 
poorest  sort,  the  course  of  studies  very  limited,  and  the  teaching  exceed- 
ingly defective.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  all  these  respects  is 
vividly  set  forth  in  descriptions  of  "the  common  school  as  it  was." 
Some  of  these  descriptions  are  without  doubt  exaggerations,  and  others 
approach  very  near  the  border  line  of  caricature.  A  truthful  picture 
evidently  contains  shades  enough. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  author  of  Webster's  Dictionary  says:  "When  I  was  young,  the 
books  used  were  chiefly  or  wholly  Dilworth's  Spelling  Books,  the  Psalter, 
Testanlent,  and  Bible."  This  statement  includes  only  two  books,  the 
Bible  and  spelling-book.  No  geography  was  studied  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  about  1786  or  1787.  No  history  was  read 
or  studied.  Excepting  the  Bible,  no  reading  book  was  used  until  the 
publication  of  Webster's  Third  Part,  so-called,  in  1785.  No  slates  were 
used  till  several  years  after  the  Revolution,  and  no  book  upon  arithme- 
tic. The  teacher  "  gave  out  the  sums  ",  and  pupils  went  through  the 
operations  on  paper  or  on  hirch-bark.  Generally  no  grammar  was  taught. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Br.  Hemen  Humphrey  says,  in  respect  to  schoolhouses  and  accommo- 
dations, at  a  little  later  period  than  that  of  which  Dr.  Webster  speaks, 
"The  first  school  I  remember  was  kept  in  a  barn."  The  next  in  a  neigh- 
bor's house.  The  first  school  I  kept  myself  was  in  a  room  next  the 
kitchen  in  a  small  private  house.  Most  of  the  districts  had  houses,  but 
they  were  rather  juvenile  penitentiaries  than  attractive  accommodations 
for  study."  They  were  small,  lone,  and  square,  with  a  large  fireplace  on 
the  side  next  the  door ;  stood,  uninclosed  and  unpainted,  near  the  road, 
with  no  sort  of  outbuildings. 
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STUDIES. 

"  The  branches  taught  were  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  ",  very  little 
arithmetic,  less  geography,  and  still  less  of  grammar.  Spelling  was  the 
leading  exercise.  About  this  time  Webster's  spelling-book  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools,  and  Dilworth's  arithmetic,  followed  by  Daboll's 
which  held  its  place,  in  many  schools,  for  long  years.  Occasionally 
Webster's  or  Murray's  grammar  began  to  find  its  way  into  the  school- 
room, and  a  few  copies  of  Morse's  or  Dwight's  geography. 

AS  TO   THE  GIRLS.       *  ' 

In  these  schools  generally  the  boys  and  girls  had  equal  advantages,— 
the  boys  attending  more  in  the  winter,  and  the  girls  In  the  summer. 
There  were  usually  no  distinctions  in  respect  to  sex,  in  privileges  and 
accommodations,  either  inside  or  outside  the  schoolhouses.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  however,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary,  by  the 
parents,  that  their  daughters  should  be  taught  arithmetic,  as  it  could  be 
of  little  or  no  use  to  them.  All  they  needed  to  know,  of  school  learning, 
was  how  to  read,  write,  and  spell. 

An  outline  of  the  development  and  progress  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  in  public  schools  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  above 
the  merest   elements  of  knowledge,  would  require  a  separate  paper. 
Space  will  allow  here  only  a  very  few  borrowed  and  condensed  state- 
ments.    As  late  as  1700,  girls  schools  in  Germany  were  mostly  kept  by 
ignorant  old  women.    Soon  after  that  date  a  few  higher  and  better  schools 
were  opened  to  them.    In  this  country  until  near  1800,  girls  were  seldom 
taught  arithmetic.    At  New  Haven,  in  1789,  a  class  of  young  ladies  were 
instructed  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  composition.     A  class  of  ladies 
could  parse  English  at  Philadelphia  in  1780.    The  first  academy  for  girls 
was  opened  in  New  England  in  1789.    In  Boston,  in  1784,  girls  were  only 
admitted  to  what  were  called  writing-schools,  kept  between  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  sessions  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.    In  1789 
girls  were  allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  reading  schools  on  an  equality 
with  boys  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  girls  going  in  the  morning  and 
the  boys  in  the  afternoon.     In  1825  an  experimental  high  school  for 
girls  was  established  in  Boston,  which  was  discontinued  after  two  or 
three  years,  and  was  not  reestablished  for  twenty  years  or  more.    At  this 
time  female  teachers  were  employed  only  in  the  lowest  grades  of  pri- 
mary schools,  and  usually  only  during  the  summer  months,  at  about  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  they  would  have  received  in  the  farmers'  kitchens. 
To-day  all  this  is  changed,  but  the  progress  of  change  we  can  not  pause 
to  trace.    The  result  is  everywhere  recognized. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  REVIVAL. 

The  opening  years  of  the  present  century  found  the  public  schools 
in  the  condition  described,  in  respect  to  houses,  books,  studies,  teach- 
ers, and  means  of  support.  Early  in  the  century,  as  early  as  1815  or 
1820,  commenced  what  has  appropriately  been  termed  "  The  Common 
School  Revival " — a  revival  which  has  grown  in  strength  and  influence, 
with  occasional  seasons  of  relapse,  during  fifty  years. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  notice  the  eminent  men  who  earlier  or  later 
have  been  efficient  and  earnest  laborers  in  this  grand  work,  but  rather 
briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  fruits  of  their  efforts — the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  schools  and  school  systems.  We  shall  in  this  way  gain  some 
tolerably  clear  conception  of  the  development  and  progress. of  the  last 
half  century. 

This  progress  may  be  observed  in  several  directions,  which  will  be  in- 
dicated without  regard  to  the  order  of  relative  importance. 

I.  In  respect  to  schoolhouses  and  school  accommodations,  the  progress 
in  this  direction  is  everywhere  so  obvious  that  words  are  unnecessary. 
Place  the  log  cabin  beside  the  brown-stone  or  marble  front,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  complete.  The  small,  low,  unsightly,  unpainted,  unshaded,  de- 
formities have  not  all  disappeared,  but  those  not  gone  are  going  before 
the  advance  of  a  right  public  sentiment,  and  the  teachings  of  a  correct 
public  taste,  and  the  demands  of  our  common  humanity.  A  memory 
which  ranges  over  thirty  or  forty  years  can  recall  the  toilsome  but  steady 
steps  of  progress  along  this  part  of  the  educational  line. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  branches  of  study  taught,  place  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing,  with  a  little  of  arithmetic,  beside  the  crowded  courses  of 
to-day,  and  the  comparison  will  show  the  enlargement  and  progress  here. 
Whether  we  are  in  danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction,  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  too  many  things,  are  open  questions  of  much  im- 
portance, but  are  not  now  under  discussion.  There  is  a  time  and  place, 
no  doubt,  for  everything,  but  the  schoolhouse  and  school  time  will  not 
contain  everything. 

III.  In  respect  to  text-books  and  apparatus.  On  the  one  side,  the 
spelling-book,  Bible,  New  England  primer,  DaboU's  arithmetic,  with  pos- 
sibly Morse's  geography,  and  Webster's  or  Murray's  grammar,  and  a 
"third  part ",  constituted  an  outfit  for  a  whole  school  course.  Count  up, 
if  one  can,  the  necessary  books  for  a  present  common-school  course,  and 
the  point  which  progress  has  reached,  in  this  direction,  will  be  apparent, 
both  in  respect  to  number,  style,  and  general  character. 

IV.  In  respect  to  the  teaching  and  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given.  It  would  hardly  be  evidence  of  progress  in  modesty  and  good 
taste  to  place  the  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  of  to-day,  side  by  side, 
and  then  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  superiority  of  our  co-laborers,  if 
not  on  our  own.  The  true  test  is  found  in  results.  "By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  Do  better  manhood  and  womanhood  come  forth 
from  the  elegant  schoolrooms  of  our  days  than  from  the  rude  huts  of  our 
predecessors  ? 

V.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  a  comparison  of  the  means  enjoyed  by 
teachers  of  preparing  for  their  work  half  a  century  ago  or  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  normal  school  in  the  United  States  was  opened  thirty-four 
years  ago  to-day  (July  3, 1839),  at  Lexin^:ton,  Massachusetts.  Just  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  first  school  of  the  kind  was  established  in 
Germany.     Twenty-nine  years  before,  the  first  one  was  opened   in 
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France.  Twenty-three  years  before,  the  first  in  Holland.  The  school  at 
Lexington  was  afterward  removed  to  Framingham,  where  it  is  still  flour- 
ishing. It  cost  twenty-five  years  of  effort  and  discussion  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  this  first  normal  school,  and  the  best  exertions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Olmstead,  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  J.  G.  Carter,  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  Emerson,  Woodbridge,  Brooks,  Russell,  Mann,  and  many 
others.  Edmund  Dwight  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts  each  gave 
$10,000  to  put  it  in  operation.  Two  others  were  soon  opened  in  Massa- 
chusetts, chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Next  to  Massachusetts,  New  York  established  the  normal  school  at 
Albany,  the  fourth  in  the  country,  in  1844.  It  opened  with  twenty-nine 
pupils.  One  was  opened  in  Connecticut  in  1849  or  1850 ;  one  at  Toronto, 
C.  W.,  in  1847.  The  Michigan  normal  school  was  opened  in  1853.  Others 
were  established  in  different  states  very  soon  afterward. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  120  normal  schools  oi 
various  grades,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  Thirty-five 
years  since  not  »one  existed.  Progress,  within  that  time,  has  been  re- 
markably rapid. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  institutes  take  rank  next  to  normal  schools  among  the 
means  of  preparation  for  professional  work.  It  is  stated  that  the  first 
institute  was  organized  in  Boston,  in  1834,  for  "  instruction  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  music."  The  first  institute  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in 
public  shools  was  held  in  Hartford  in  1839 — ^as  to  this  statement  there  is 
some  dispute.  They  were  established  in  New  York  in  1843,  and  in  1847 
the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  their  support.  They 
are  now  among  the  recognized  necessities  of  the  public  school  system. 

Other  means  of  professional  study  and  preparation  are  so  w^ell  known 
as  to  require  no  remark,  but  they  are  all  of  very  recent  growth.  Books, 
lectures,  associations,  journals,  and  papers  of  different  sorts  and  varying 
values,  abound. 

If  teachers  of  to-day  are  not  prepared  to  give  better  instruction  than 
those  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  they  are  open  to  severe  criticism 
and  worthy  of  sharp  reproof.  With  better  houses,  better  apparatus,  bet- 
ter books,  better  means  of  preparation,  and  better  means  of  all  sorts,  the 
work  done  ought  to  be  of  a  better  quality. 

VI.  In  respect  to  means  of  support  and  encouragement.  Nearly  all 
the  states  have  now  constitutional  provisions  requiring  the  establishment 
and  support  of  common  schools,  or  recognizing  their  value  and  import- 
ance. In  this  direction,  during  the  last  few  decades  of  years,  progress 
has  been  very  marked  and  satisfactory.  The  United  States  Government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  has  given  and  is  giving  efficient  aid  to  the  work  of 
education  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Large  grants  of  public  lands 
are  made  for  this  purpose.  An  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation in  1785,  re-affirmed  in  1787,  set  apart  "  section  sixteenth  of 
every  township  for  the  support  of  public  schools." 

Between  sixty-five  and  seventy  millions  of  acres  have  been  granted 
for  common  schools,  besides  eight  or  ten  millions  for  higher  institutions 
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>f  learning.  Where  not  wasted,  or  lost  by  bad  management,  the  pro- 
seeds  <^£  these  magnificent  grants  have  been  used  to  form  permanent 
ichool  funds. 

Several  of  the  states  have  large  permanent  primary  or  public  school 
iinds,  the  income  of  which  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  object  for 
rhich  they  have  been  created.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  have 
ach  a  fund  of  two  million  dollars ;  New  York,  three  million ;  Michi- 
gan, nearly  three;  Illinois,  six;  Indiana,  eight;  Iowa,  three;  Ohio, 
learly  four ;  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Mississippi,  each  two.  Some 
>ther  states  have  smaller  funds,  and  a  few  have  none.  The  income  of 
ihese  funds,  properly  distributed,  stimulates  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  and  thus  affords  both  direct  and  indirect  support  to  the 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  these  ample  provisions,  the  common  schools,  in  many 
Df  the  states,  are  now  entirely  free.  Rate-bills  and  other  similar  hinder- 
ances  to  the  education  of  the  very  poorest  children  have  disappeared. 
That  stage  of  progress  has  nearly  been  reached  when  the  common  school 
offers  its  advantages,  "  without  money  and  without  price  ",  to  every  race 
and  color  and  condition. 

PRBSENT   CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  general  characteristics  of  our  present  school  systems,  disregarding 
minor  and  local  differences,  are  essentially  the  following,  which  com- 
pared with  those  of  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago,  will  present  the  most 
prominent  points  of  development  and  progress. 

1.  A  district  or  common  school  wherever  there  are  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

2.  A  system  of  graded  schools  in  every  town  or  city  of  any  considera- 
ble size,  including  a  grammar  or  high  school. 

3.  The  constant  supervision  of  the  schools  by  one  or  more  efficient 
visitors  or  superintendents,  authorized  to  examine  and  determine  the 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

4.  The  enforcement  of  regularity  of  attendance  by  public  sentiment, 
or  by  law,  and  the  regulation  and  supply  of  proper  text-books  and  other 
means  of  study  and  illustration. 

5.  The  construction  of  good  houses,  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 

6.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  other  means  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers. 

7.  The  support  of  these  schools  by  the  income  of  public  funds  and  by 
general  taxation,  so  that  they  shall  be  practically  free  to  all  classes  of 
children. 

8.  A  constant  effort  to  improve  the  schools  in  all  respects. 
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Prof.  E.  Olney,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  :  We  have  been  taken 
around  the  goodly  temple,  have  been  shown  its  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions, its  magnificent  area ;  we  have  been  called  on  to  admire  its  struct- 
ure, and  count  its  towers.    What  you  want  of  me,  I  suppose,  is  simply 
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to  set  the  door  ajar,  and  ask  you  to  go  in  and  see  what  spirit  reigns  there. 
But  I  must  beg  a  little  personal  indulgence  before  doing  it,  whil^  I  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  it  gives  me  to  look  an  audience  of  Ohio  teachers 
again  in  the  face.    1  was  bom  in  New  York,  and  now  live  in  Michigan, 
and  yet  I  claim  to  be  a  Buckeye.    The  fact  is,  I  was  born  as  a  teacher,  my 
second  birth,  in  Ohio.  Your  household  gods  are  familiar  to  me.   I  knew 
and  loved  your  noble  Lorin  Andrews,  and  I  have  been  better  all  these 
years  for  having  known  and  loned  him.    I  caught  my  first  inspiration 
as  a  teacher  from  your  Lords,  Smyths,  Freeses,   Lynches,    Harveys, 
De Wolfs,  some  of  whom,  thank  God,  remain  to  this  present  day.    And 
memory  has  been  very  busy,  I  assure  you,  these  two  days  since  my  re- 
turn to  you.    I  have  been  living  over  again  my  teacher  childhood,  as  we 
live  over  our  natural  childhood.    Sometimes  in  those  brief  visits  to  that 
hallowed  spot  we  still  call  home,  I  have  gone  again  across  the  praine 
with  father,  when  a  boy  eighteen  years  old,  I  went  to  teach  my  first  dis- 
trict school  in  the  old  log  schoolhouse,  for  four  months  at  $50  and 
"board  around."    Ah,  that  boarding  around  was  a  peculiar  institution! 
Bo  you  have  it  yet  in  Ohio  ?    I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  it,  but  I 
have  not.    It  did  not  succeed  very  well  with  me — there  was  not  much 
"  around  "  to  it.    I  believe  that  is  generally  the  way.    Well,  I  tiave  kept 
you  a  good  while  on  the  door-step.    We  have  seen  what  a  grand  com- 
plex school  system  we  have — wheels  within  wheels — ^but  is  it  intelligent 
with  eyes  ?    Is  it  strong  in  every  part  to  execute  ?    Is  it  warm  with  the 
internal,  heavenly  fire  ?    In  short,  my  friends,  what  has  been  our  his- 
tory as  teachers  ?    We  have  better  opportunities,  larger  facilities,  than 
former  generations  of  teachers :  are  we  better  than  they  ?    We  certainly 
ought  to  be.    I  do  not  raise  this  question  in  disparagement.    I  am  not 
one  of  your  croakers  who  think  the  world  is  going  to  ruin.     I  believe  in 
the  millenium,  the  good  time  coming.    It  is  coming.    The  world  does 
move.    1  doubt  not  the  teachers  of  to-day  are  better  and  more  efficient 
than  those  of  any  former  generation.    But  the  points  I  would  like  to 
hear  you  discuss  are  somewhat  of  this  character :  Wherein  has  valuable 
improvement  been  made  ?    What  attempts  have  been  failures  ?    Have 
we  in  anything  retrograded  ?    Have  we  kept  up  a  symmetrical  growth? 
Are  we  wiser  than  former  teachers  in  our  methods?     Certainly  our 
methods  are  different.    What  have  we  gained  that  they  had  not?  What 
have  we  lost  that  they  had  ?    I  am  to  ask  questions  ;  that  is  what  1  am 
here  for.    You  are  to  answer  them.    In  what  respect  have  we  made  ad- 
vance ?    Do  we  understand  better  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  the  lava 
which  govern  mind  in  the  reception  of  truth  ?    Have  we  by  observation 
and  by  reasoning  upon  these  laws,  developed  better  processes  than  they 
practiced  intuitively  ?    Reasoning  at  every  step,  have  we  mistaken  our 
way  or  kept  it  ?    Is  there  anything  in  the  history  of  the  past  to  teach  us 
whether  our  progress  is  in  the  right  direction'  and  what  dangers  are? 
Bo  we  value — and  I  do  wish  some  of  you  would  tell  me  this — do  we 
value  more  than  they  did  the.  personal  power  and  influence  of  the  teacher! 
Bo  we  know  better  than  they  that  the  ultimate,  the  all-comprehending 
thing  is,  as  the  professor  has  said,  the  manhood  and  the  womanhood 
that  is  in  the  teacher  ? — for  this  only  can  produce  its  like.     Knowledge 
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l»f  the  laws  of  mind,  of  literature  and  science,  skill  in  methods,  wise 
!  iws,  and  multiplicity  of  appliances  are  only  the  hands  with  which  we 
our  work,  but  the  moulding,  the  guiding,  the  all-comprehending,  the 
'  true  force,  is  the  soul  of  the  teacher  ?   Do  we  know  this  better  than 
athers  did?    I  believe  I  should  answer  most  of  these  questions  in 
.   .  - :  'rmative.    I  think  we  do  make  progress  in  these  respects.    I  think 
t»  chers  of  to-day  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  power  above  that  which 

r  age  has  seen.  I  can  only  look  back  a  life-time,  but  I  can  see 
I'  >  .\ot  only  in  more  numerous  and  better  appliances,  and  in  a  bet- 
K*  -  anding  of  the  laws  of  teaching,  but  also  in  the  estimate  placed 

.  aracter  of  the  men  or  women  who  are  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
')  •  -.1  see  this  not  only  in  the  inquiries  of  school  boards  and 

'<  .^icers,  but  I  hear  it  from  almost  every  platform.    I  can  do  no 

t'.  iu;r  aervice  than  to  commend  to  those  who  may  not  have  read  it,  that 
most  laagnificent  address  of  Dr.  Mayo  at  Boston  last  summer,  to  which 
we  listened  with  such  rapt  attention  during  that  hot  evening.  I  com- 
mend that  address  on  the  personal  power  of  the  teacher,  to  your  careful, 
earnest  reading.    Take  it  for  my  speech,  if  you  please  ! 

I  wish  to  ask  one  question  further.  They  had  not  many  books  in 
former  days,  but  what  they  did  have  they  learned  from  cover  to  cover. 
We  have  a  great  many  books.  Can  we  say  the  rest  of  it,  that  what  we 
have  we  learn  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  How  well  we  remember  the  few 
choice  books  upon  the  shelves  of  our  fathers  at  home  !  We  read  those 
standard  old  works  because  father  and  mother  read  them,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  to  read.  We  could  'see  there  were  depths  there  which  we 
could  not  fathom,  and  we  were  incited  to  sink  our  plummet  a  little  deeper. 
There  was  the  place  where  men  and  women  got  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  food.  Dwight's  Theology  and  Fuller's  Essays  would  now  be  < 
thought  rather  dull  reading  for  a  child;  nevertheless,  we  read  such  { 
books,  and  they  gave  us  profit.  Is  there  not  a  little  danger  in  the  direc-  f 
tion  of  too  many  books?  We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  "Away  with  * 
all  the  books'."  I  think  this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  danger 
that  brings  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  books.  I  have  no  respect  for  this 
clamor,  "Away  with  the  text-books;  depend  upon  oral  instruction." 
I  belive  that  with  all  the  books  we  have  now,  we  are  in  danger  of 
undervaluing  them.  They  did  not  undervalue  them  in  other  days.  We 
talk,  mv  friends,  about  self-made  men  and  self-made  women.  There  are 
no  such  men  and*  women.  These  men  and  women  who  have  come  to 
occupy  high  places  without  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  are  book- 
made.  Books  have  been  their  teachers,  the  very  best  of  teachers.  Set 
a  young  boy  or  girl  on  fire  with  a  passion  for  good  books,  and  I  will 
guarantee  the  rest  of  the  course.  [Applause.]  Beget  in  the  young  a 
taste  for  good  books,  and  teach  them  how  to  study  them,  and  they  can 
become  educated  men  and  women.  But  let  a  child  depend  on  the  in- 
spiration, the  stimulus  of  the  living  teacher  before  he  can  study,  and  it 
will  be  a  drudgery  for  him  to  sit  down,  and  by  the  lamp-light  master  the 
contents  of  a  musty  book.  He  must  have  the  inspiring  presence  of  the 
living  teacher  before  he  can  think.  He  is  fed  on  stimulants,  and  will 
die  of  the  dyspepsia  before  he  is  forty.    Let  the  foundations  be  rather 
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laid  in  the  other  way.  Let  the  young  know  that  the  treasures  of 
thought,  both  of  the  present  and  the  past,  are  in  these  books.  Let  them 
learn  to  mine  there,  and  they  will  dig  in  a  mine  that  is  rich  and  inex- 
haustible. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York :  I  do  not  rise  to  ask  the  privilege  of 
7  making  a  speech,  but  to  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  a  historical  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  education.    I  want  exactitude  in  matters  of 
history.    I  have  been  greatly  enlightened  and  delighted  with  the  lectilre, 
but  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  dissent,  and 
that  is  with  regard4to  the  origin  of  institutes.     I  am  aware  the  historian 
has  given  the  account  as  stated  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Barnard,  who  has 
claimed  to  be  the  originator  of  teachers*  institutes.    Connecticut  is  my 
second  home  and  Dr.  Barnard  iliy  personal  friend,  but  I  think  his  claim 
is  not  well  founded.    In  the  Spring  of  1843,  Mr.  J.  S.  Denham,  of  Ithica, 
New  York,  who  has  a  personal  friend  here,  collected  together  the  teach- 
ers of  his  county — he  was  then  county  commissioner  or  superintendent, 
as  it  was  called — and  kept  them  together  ten  or  twelve  days.    Early  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  the  county  of  Cayuga,  under  the  superintendence 
of  E.  G.  Stprke,  a  second  institute  was  appointed  at  Auburn,  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  doing  the  mathematical  work  on  the  occasion.     I  therefore 
claim  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  those  two  institutes,  the  first  in 
(      the  state  of  New  York.    The  third  was  at  Ithica,  under  the  superinten- 
^  dence  of  J.  S.  Denham,  where  there  was  a  regular  training  course  for 
/two  weeks.    We  had  at  Auburn  200  young  men,  from  the  region  round 
/    about,  and  a  more  intensely  interestecl  body  of  teachers  I  never  saw. 
/  I  was  in  Connecticut  and  New  York  alternately ;  but  we  heard  noth- 
/  ing  of  teachers'  institutes  in  Connecticut.     About  1844,  I  think,  my 
\   friend  Dr.  Barnard  invited  me  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute  under  his 
I  supervision :  and  in  1845  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Providence,  where 
I  he  resided,  to  attend  a  teachers'  institute  there.    I  have  had  the  pleasure 
\  of  meeting  here  a  gentleman  who  attended  that  institute.    I  think  it  was 
in  1845.    Now,  Sir,  when  we  come  together  here  to  discuss  topics  of  edu- 
cation, for  one  day  or  two  days,  you  do  not  call  it  a  teachers'  institute. 
It  is  a  convention.    Dr.  Barnard  called  together  the  teachers,  and  a  few 
came,  and  staid,  I  think,  one  day.  They  talked  over  educational  matters. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  but  they  staid  two  days,  but  I  think  not  but  one. 
They  did  not  go  through  the  exercises  common  to  teachers'  institutes. 
Now,  then,  where  is  the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention,  or  such  a 
meeting,  a  teachers'  institute.    I  hold  it  to  be  a  misnomer.    I  wish  to 
enter  my  protest  against  withdrawing  from  the  state  of  New  York  the 
honor  of  establishing  real  teachers'  institutes.    Now,  Sir,  while  I  am  up 
I  would  like  to  answer  one  question  of  my  friend  who  preceded  me 
— whether  there  is  not  danger  of  flooding  the  country  with  two  many 
books.    It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  books.    The  more  we  can 
have  of  such  books  as  those  recently  issued  by  my  friend  the  better. 
He  alluded  to  one  other  subject  which  I  would  like  to  advert  to— 
his  personal  experience  in  keeping  school  four  months  for  $60  and 
"boarding  around."     I  can  beat  him.     I  kept  school  three  months 
for  $24,  and  boarded  around.    But  my  experience  was  happier  than  his. 
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I  taaght  in  the  good  old  Yankee  land,  and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land.  A  little  girl  came  in  one  evening  where  I  was  boarding — the  last 
day— and,  very  much  out  of  breath,  ran  up  to  the  landlady  and  with 
much  earnestness  said :  "  Mamma  wants  to  borrow  two  weights  of  hog's 
tallow,  for  the  schoolmaster  is  coming  to  board  to-morrow!"  Now,  Sir, 
that  simple  expression  from  that  honest,  simple-hearted  child,  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  quality  of  our  board.  I  can  say  that  the  schoolmaster 
who  boarded. around,  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land.     (Laughter.) 


WHAT  SHALL  CONSTITUTE  A  PROPER  COURSE  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  PRACTICE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

BY    WILLIAM    MITCHELL,    WORTHINGTON,    OHIO. 

Natural  ability  and  proper  preparation  are  the  factors  of  possible  suc- 
cess in  any  calling  in  life.  If  to  these  are  added  favorable  circumstances 
and  proper  zeal,  success  becomes  certain.  What  shall  constitute  this 
proper  preparation  depends  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  character 
of  the  calling.  What  this  shall  be,  or  as  our  topic  has  it,  what  shall 
constitute  a  proper  course  of  instruction  and  practice  for  the  teacher, 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  he  is  required  to  perform. 

Of  this  work  we  shall  reach  a  correct  general  notion,  if  we  consider 
just  what  the  material  is  upon  which  he  operates.  Is  it  silver,  gold, 
wood,  hay,  stubble  ?  .It  is  the  child,  the  youth,  the  most  impressible  of 
all  God's  living  world,  at  its  most  impressible  period. 

His  physical  organization,  with  its  future  of  strength,  enjoyment  and 
good  old  age,  or  of  weakness,  pain  and  premature  decay,  is  committed 
to  the  teacher's  keeping.  Ventilation,  exercise,  position,  care,  upon 
which  in  so  great  a  measure  bodily  welfare  depends,  are  under  his  con- 
trol for  a  great  part  of  each  day. 

The  intellect  of  the  child,  with  its  immortal  capabilities  which  under 
a  master  hand  grow  into  powers  of  reasoning  and  creating  second  only 
to  his  Maker's,  or,  misguided  and  neglected,  are  more  groveling  and 
earthy  than  instinct,  is  so  made  his  special  charge  that  under  his 
guidance  it  may  develop  into  the  highest  genius,  or  its  nobleness  may 
be  so  stifled  as  to  make  it  the  slave  of  appetite  and  passion. 

The  moral  nature,  with  its  quick  conscience,  its  sense  of  duty,  and  its 
peerless  will,  the  teacher  may  invest  with  its  royal  prerogative  of  com- 
mand over  the  entire  man,  or,  by  pernicious  precept,  and  more  perni- 
cious example,  he  may  bind  captive  to  the  triumphal  car  of  selfishness 
and  lust. 

Yes,  the  child,  the  youth,  with  his  manifold  nature  so  mafvelously 
mixed,  that  the  same  precept,  principle,  or  act,  may  produce  excellence 
or  ruin,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  is  committed  to  the  wafch-care  and 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  teacher. 

Secondlv.    To  what  end  ?    That  he  may  be  educated,  which  implies 
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not  merely  that  he  may  be  tanght  to  read  and  write,  and  keep  accounts, 
but  that  he  may  learn  what  to  read,  what  to  write,  how  to  make  ac- 
counts, how  to  think,  to  act,  to  live,  how  to  impress  that  life  upon  the 
world.  Not  merely  that  he  may  receive,  but  that  he  may  acquire ;  not 
that  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  teacher  may  furnish  his  receptive  mind 
with  the  necessary  modicum  of  knowledge,  utilitarian  or  ornamental, 
but  that  under  the  teacher's  training  he  may  put  on  his  own  strength ; 
that  under  the  teacher's  control  he  may  acquire  the  power  of  self-con- 
trol ;  that  he  may  come  to  the  possession  of  such  disciplined  faculties 
in  himself,  as  to  make  his  inheritance  in  the  common  power,  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  the  universe  about  him,  yield  him  a  hundred  fold  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Thirdly.  What  are  the  means  or  instrumentalities  at  the  command  of 
the  teacher  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  Mainly  the  exercises 
and  studies  of  the  schoolroom,  the  instruction  and  training  he  can  there 
impart,  with  such  outside  observation  and  investigation  as  are  suggested 
or  required  by  the  schoolroom  exercises.  In  all  these  the  living  teach- 
er, by  the  interest  he  awakens,  the  zeal  he  inspires,  the  direction  and 
encouragement  he  gives,  the  personal  power  he  exercises,  must  be  the 
main  spring. 

Operating  then  upon  what  he  does  to  the  end  he  has  in  view,  and  by 
the  means  he  employs,  it  is  apparent  to  what  extent  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  this  education  must  be  sought  for  in  the  teacher  him- 
self, in  his  inborn  ability  and  fitness,  his  judicious  and  thorough  prepa- 
ration, and  his  earnestness  and  dedication  to  his  work.  His  vocation, 
viewed  in  its  proper  light,  is  not  one  which  requires  mere  correctness  of 
eye,  skill  and  dexterity  of  hand,  and  strength  of  muscle.  His  task  is 
not  something  which,  being  often  done,  can  be  done  automatically,  as  a 
tailor  takes  a  stitch,  or  the  cobbler  drives  a  peg.  It  is  not  a  trade.  It  is 
rather  the  outgrowth  of  a  profound  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  or  soul — of  their  development  and  culture.  It  has  its  fun- 
damental principles,  as  has  the  law.  It  has  its  scientific  principles, 
drawn  from  experiment  and  observation,  as  has  the  science  of  medicine. 
It  is  a  profession.  Its  true  nature,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  world,  may  be  gathered  as  well  from  the  outside  views  of  ex- 
tremists, as  from  the  practical  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  safe  and 
golden  mean.  Some  of  these  regard  it  as  purely  a  theory  whose  appli* 
cations  to  the  education  of  the  child  are  so  obvious,  that  the  best  meth- 
ods in  instruction  and  training  can  without  experiment  be  inferred  and 
practiced,  and  that  with  a  proper  comprehension  of  its  principles,  suc- 
cess is  certain  and  failure  impossible.  On  the  other  extreme,  some  have 
considered  it  a  work  for  which  certain  persons  have,  as  it  is  expressed,  a 
knack,  by  which  word  they  crudely  express  natural  fitness.  And  yet 
they  think  it  a  business  in  which,  with  or  without  this  knack,  any  one 
who  is  scholar  enough,  with  the  proper  amount  of  experience,  will  cer- 
tainly succeed,  thus  holding  it  to  be,  save  a  small  concession  to  natural 
fitness,  a  matter  of  routine,  of  method,  to  be  learned  by  practice  alone. 
The  visionary  and  impracticable  character  of  the  first  estimate,  and  the 
narrow  and  contracted  view  of  the  second,  show  them  both  to  be  erro- 
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neotts.  The  truth  is,  the  vocation  of  the  educator  is  a  profession,  found- 
ed upon  a  philosophy,  a  system  of  fundamental  truth,'  of  elementary 
principles,  which,  with  the  inferences  and  deductions  therefrom,  sane* 
tioned  by  reason  and  confirmed  by  experience,  constitute  a  theory,  a 
science  of  pedagogics,  as  real  in  its  existence  and  character  as  the  sci- 
ence of  law,  medicine,  or  theology ;  furthermore,  that,  based  upon  this 
*  science,  as  the  concrete  application  of  its  truth,  there  are  processes  and 
methods,  just  and  true,  in  accordance  w^ith  which,  when  specially  modi- 
fied and  individually  applied,  the  development,  the  instruction,  and  the 
culture  of  the  child  are  attained,  as  in  law,  has  its  methods  of  proof,  of 
trial,  of  the  transaction  of  business,  judicial  and  executive,  as  medicine 
has  its  practice.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  art  of  teaching.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  mere  scholastic  attainments,  of  the  teacher,  his 
penmanship,  his  arithmetic,  his  chemistry,  his  Latin,  while  essential 
prerequisites  to  his  entering  upon  his  profession,  form  no  more  essen- 
tial part  oi  his  professional  knowledge  than  they  do  that  of  the  doctor 
or  lawyer. 

The  necessary  inference,  then,  is,  if  teaching  be  a  profession^  an  arty  the 
proper  course  of  preparation^  of  instruction  and  practice  for  the  teacher, 
must  be  professional,  and  artistic,  practical,  and  methodic ;  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  grammar,  algebra,  physics,  etc.,  will  no  more  complete  his 
preparation  to  teach,  than  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  chemistry  will  fit 
the  physician  to  cure. 

What  shall  this  preparation  then  include  ?  But  first  what  should  be 
the  acquired  qualifications  of  the  candidate  for  entering  upon  this  course 
of  preparation  and  study  ?  As  in  the  case  of  the  law  or  medical  student, 
his  knowledge  of  the  different  branches,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  the  natural  sciences,  higher  mathematics,  more  or 
less  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  should  be  thorough,  practical, 
and,  if  you  please,  critical,  if  for  no  additional  reasons,  still  for  the  com- 
mon reason  that  these  make  him,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  scholar,  and  for  the  most  obvious  reason  that  he  can  teach  only  that 
which  he  knows,  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  estate  of  the  teacher. 
Through  the  study  of  these,  also,  the  mind  acquires  that  development 
and  discipline  which  give  it  the  ability,  the  power,  and  the  breadth  of 
culture  needed  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  professional  study, — ^as 
the  lawyer  studies  his  Greek,  not  for  the  Greek  he  finds  in  the  law,  but 
for  the  mental  discipline  he  finds  in  the  Greek. 

The  teacher  should,  in  addition,  have  a  training  or  skill  in  branches, 
more  manual,  as  penmanship,  drawing,  manipulation,  which  have,  be- 
sides what  they  possess  in  common  with  other  branches,  their  special 
value  in  illustration.  All  these  being  understood,  not  only  separately, 
but  in  their  various  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  applications  to  the 
facts  and  business  of  every  day  life,  our  prospective  teacher  may  enter 
apon  the  special  or  professional  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  his 
choice. 

While  the  science  of  education,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
theory  of  teaching,  and  the  art  or  practice  of  teaching  are  and  m«st  be 
blended,  both  in  study  and  use,  we  may,  for  our  present  purposes,  con- 
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aider  them  separately.  The  legal  profession  has  its  law. of  evidence,  of 
contracts,  of  agency,  etc. ;  the  medical  profession,  its  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, its  therapeutics,  etc. ;  similarly,  departments  may  be  found  in 
pedagogics.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these.  First  the  student  in  peda- 
gogics must  study  the  child.  He  must  know  enough  of  anatomy  to  un- 
derstand practically  its  physiology,  and  enough  of  both  for  all  hygienic 
purposes.  He  must  understand  how,  by  correct  position  and  proper 
physical  exercises,  gymnastic  and  calisthenic,  grace  of  movement  and 
strength  and  vigor  of  body  are  to  be  secured.  He  must  know  what 
plays  and  games  are  healthful  and  safe.  The  organs  of  special  sense,  the 
eye,  the  ear,  are  to  be  trained,  kept  in  health,  and  protected  from  injury; 
the  appetite  is  to  be  guarded,  improper  food  and  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  he  must  know  all  that  the  bodily  wel- 
fare of  the  child  requires, — not  that,  like  the  physician,  he  may  cure, 
but  that  he  may  develop,  protect,  and  preserve. 

Again,  mQst  manifestly  must  he  study,  carefully  and  minutely,  the 
mind,  its  faculties  and  habits,  its  peculiarities  and  eccentricities.  He 
must  know  the  conditions  and  the  laws  of  its  action  ;  the  manner  and 
order  of  development  and  growth  ;  the  kind  and  quantity  of  knowledge 
it  seeks,  and  which  is  its  proper  stimulus ;  the  mode  of  strengthening 
its  weaker  powers,  of  utilizing  its  energies,  and  checking  its  abnormd 
tendencies.  He  must  not  neglect  the  sensibilities.  The  elements  of  the 
child's  emotional  nature,  the  conditions  of  aesthetic  culture,  invite  special 
attention  by  their  interesting  character,  and  demand  it  by  their  import- 
ance. The  true  and  delicate  taste,  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  are  as  legitimate  objects  of  education,  as  correctness  of  judg- 
ment and  power  of  reasoning. 

Again,  with  the  child's  moral  nature  the  teacher  has  to  do  most  direct- 
ly. In  the  government  and  management  of  the  school,  in  the  control 
of  the  conduct  of  each  pupil,  questions  of  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  met 
most  squarely.  The  incentives  and  motives,  which  now  are  the  springs 
of  action  in  the  doing  of  school  work,  in  the  getting  of  lessons,  in  the 
strife  for  excellence,  are  made  more  potent  by  being  appealed  to,  and 
relied  upon  daily ;  they  grow  with  the  child's  growth  and  crystallize 
with  his  years,  until  they  come  to  constitute  the  moral  character  of  the 
man,  benevolent  or  avaricious  ambitions,  or  unselfish,  prompting  to  the 
beneficence  of  a  Peabody,  or  the  back  salary  steal  of  a  Congressman. 
Conscience,  duty,  morality,  and  the  high  sanctions  upon  which  they  de- 
pend, can  no  more  be  excluded  from  the  schoolroom  than  from  any 
other  sphere  where  responsibility  attaches  to  human  action,  and  deeds 
owe  their  character  to  intentions.  Religion  and  theology  may  be  left  to 
be  taught  in  the  theological  seminary;  but  the  teacher's  preparation 
must  include  all  that  will  best  fit  him  to  work  where  the  web  of  life  is 
woven  with  intellectual  warp  and  moral  woof.  The  child,  then,  as  the 
subject  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  and  culture,  the 
teacher  must  study  to  know  altogether. 

In  the  second  place,  the  science  of  education  includes  the  knowledge 
of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  special  and  economic  value  of 
the  different  studies  and  exercises  in  the  discipline  and  growth  of  the 
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several  faculties  and  powers  above  considered.  These  studies  and  exer- 
cises, as  we  have  seen,  are  the  instrumentalities  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher 
and,  under  his  guidance,  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  through  which 
knowledge  is  acquired,  power  is  gained  and  directed,  and  the  child  grows 
into  the  man.  It  is  apparent  to  any  one  that  different  departments  and 
branches  of  study  call  into  action  and,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon 
different  faculties.  Spelling,  history,  and  geography  exercise  and  greatly 
depend  upon  the  memory,  logic  and  mathematics  other  powers,  and  the 
natural  sciences  still  other  powers  of  the  mind ;  while  linguistic  study 
may  be  said  to  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  this  respect.  The  preferences 
of  pupils  for  different  branches,  and  their  success  or  failure  in  their 
prosecution,  doubtless  depend  much  upon  whether  the  retentive  mem- 
ory, the  accurate  perception,  the  vivid  imagination,  or  their  opposites, 
make  of  these  studies  a  delight  or  a  task.  One  pupil,  owing  to  peculiar 
mental  constitution,  will  receive  the  most  general  benefit,  or  reach  the 
highest  excellence  through  one  line  of  thought  and  study,  and  another, 
for  the  same  reason,  through  another : — as,  for  physical  reasons,  one  per- 
son enjoys  best  health  and  performs  most  labor  in  a  certain  climate  with 
a  certain  diet  and  in  a  certain  employment,  in  all  which  respects  another 
may  differ  from  him.  What  are  the  general  needs  of  the  school,  the 
special  needs  of  the  individual,  and  what  kind  and  with  what  arrange- 
ment of  work  these  needs  are  to  be  supplied,  the  teacher  must  under- 
stand from  his  own  investigation  and  the  experience  as  educators,  if  he 
would  economize  labor  and  time,  and  realize  the  highest  success.  His 
own  preferences  can  not  be  safely  followed  here.  His  own  experience, 
as  a  pupil,  may  be  a  guide  still  less  safe.  Systems  of  ediication  and 
courses  of  study  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  results  as  well  as  of 
reason.  Trial  and  actual  experiment  may  lead  to  facts  and  conclusions 
almost  as  unexpected  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  physician.  To  illustrate : 
Will  the  study  of  Latin  accomplish  all,  or  more  than  all  claimed  for  it  ? 
Should  it  be  begun  before,  with,  or  after  the  study  of  English  grammar  ? 
Should  all  pupils  of  the  proper  grade  be  required  to  study  it  ?  Hundreds 
of  such  questions  are  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  educator ;  he 
may  not  settle  them,  but  he  must  decide  his  own  course. 

Thirdly.  The  teacher's  preparation  should  include  the  critical  study 
and  thorough  review  of  the  several  branches  to  be  taught  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  and  from  the  teacher's  standpoint.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  study  of  these  branches  by  the  student  who  has  in  view 
no  professional  use  of  them,  but  aims  at  the  scholar's  mastery  of  them. 
For  example,  the  pupil  in  arithmetic  is  satisfied  with  a  comprehension 
of  the  principles  and  the  most  practical  application  of  those  principles, 
through  processes  and  rules,  to  business  computations.  The  teacher  can 
not  stop  here ;  he  must  know  the  order  in  which  the  several  subjects  and 
operations  can  be  most  advantageously  taken  up  and  taught,  the  most 
natural  and  thorough  manner  of  developing  the  several  lessons  and  prin- 
ciples, and,  if  illustrating  difficult  points,  the  most  useful  applications 
to  business,  and  the  most  successful  plans  for  drill  and  review ;  then, 
and  then  only,  is  he  able  to  teach  arithmetic  properly,  either  for  the  sake 
of  its  direct  business  use,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  thought-power  which  its 
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study  can  develop.  What  is  true  of  this  branch,  is  true  of  all.  Academic 
instruction  may  fit  him  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  a  board 
of  ministers  and  lawyers,  and  thus  place  him  in  the  schoolroom  as  it 
would  a  candidate  for  a  clerkship  in  the  civil  service  ;  it  can  not  prepare 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  when  there.  The  professional  instruc- 
tion and  training  must  differ  as  widely  from  that  of  the  academic  or  coir 
lege  class,  as  instruction  in  pharmacy  does  from  that  in  botany  or 
chemistry. 

Fourthly.  The  teacher's  course  of  instruction  and  preparation  should 
include  the  study  of  methods  in  the  management,  instruction,  and  gov* 
ernment  of  schools.  By  methods  we  are  to  understand  the  general  or 
special  ways  or  modes  of  doing  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  deduced 
from  and  based  upon  the  principles  of  education  and  culture,  as  the 
phonic  method  of  teaching  primary  reading,  the  topic  method  of  con- 
ducting a  recitation,  the  method  of  self- reporting  for  the  control  of  a 
school.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  blind  automatic  and  mechanical  ad- 
herence to  prescribed  methods,  which  results  in  narrowing  the  views, 
checking  the  growth,  and  cramping  the  energies  of  the  teacher,  or  the 
other  extreme  of  aimless  vacillation  and  experiment,  all  must  admit 
that  the  teacher  should  be  conversant  with  all  the  methods  which  have 
any  respectable  sanction,  in  their  working  details,  with  the  arguments 
and  considerations  for  and  against  them,  and  the  experience  of  those 
who  approve  or  condemn  them.  The  credulous  and  superficial  will  fol- 
low them  without  a  question ;  the  bigoted  and  opinionated  will  reject 
them  without  examination :  each  course  is  equally  subversive  of  true 
progress.  I^o  practitioner  in  medicine  can  afford,  in  this  age  of  scien- 
tific advancement,  when  every  substance  and  force  in  nature  is  laid 
under  tribute  to  the  healing  art,  to  confine  himself  to  bleeding  and  blis- 
tering, to  calomel,  sweats,  or  sugar  pellets,  as  of  old.  It  would  be  equally 
disastrous  to  his  patients,  should  he  test  upon  them  every  new  treat- 
ment which  may  be  advocated  or  published.  As  a  guard  against  the 
mistakes  of  either  extreme,  he  must  be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  that 
science,  skill,  and  experience,  in  his  day,  are  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  physician.  So  with  the  teacher.  Master  minds  and  hands  are 
thinking  out  and  working  out  patiently,  in  different  directions  and  under 
widely  differing  circumstances,  the  problems  as  well  as  the  theorems  of 
education  and  culture,  and,  if  he  would  maintain  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
he  must  both  make  his  own  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  others. 
Those  who  most  readily  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  do  so  because  they  know  too  little,  not  too  much  of  meth- 
ods. The  teacher,  then,  must  study  methods,  general  and  special,  in 
books,  by  observation  in  the  schools.  What  use  he  shall  make  of  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss. In  the  light  of  his  observation  and  reading,  he  will  be  able  to  ex- 
amine and  discard,  without  the  cost  of  a  personal  trial,  many  a  specious 
method ;  he  will  be  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  forth  from  the 
same  treasury  things  new  and  old,  and  mingle  them  to  suit  existing  ci^ 
cumstanced. 
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We  come  to  consider  the  Becond  division  of  our  topic,  "What  shall  con- 
stitute the  proper  course  of  practice  for  the  teacher  ?  We  might  answer, 
in  a  general  way,  practice  upon  the  same  material  with  which  he  must 
deal  when  he  shall  have  entered  upon  his  actual  duties,  and  with  the 
same  means  and  instrumentalities,  with  the  assistance  and  under  the 
direction  of  those  competent  to  assist  and  direct.  But  let  us  endeavor 
to  be  more  specific.  And  here,  lest  we  be  misunderstood,  we  remark 
again,  that  practice  is  mostly,  if  not  universally,  to  be  blended  with  in- 
struction in  principles  and  theory ;  the  one  is  the  means  of  illustrating, 
applying,  and  fixing  the  other, — in  fact,  the  end  to  which  the  other  is 
the  means* 

First,  then,  the  prospective  teacher  should  be  trained  in  the  handling 
of  illustrative  material,  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  objects,  etc. 
Sketching  and  drawing,  as  aids  in  illustration  and  explanation,  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  indispensable  to  the  teacher,  and  his  practice  in  them 
should  be  such  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  before  the  eye  what  can  be 
very  imperfectly  addressed  to  the  ear.  This  should  be  done,  in  the  first 
instance,  privately,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  a  teacher^s 
class,  subject  to  their  kind  but  searching  criticism,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  proper  instructor ;  afterward  it  should  be  given  before  and  to 
a  class  of  pupils  and  an  entire  school,  with  the  same  subsequent  examir 
nation  and  criticism. 

Secondly,  after  the  proper  instruction  and  observation  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  exercises  and  recitations  by  the  instructor  and  the  more 
advanced  members  of  the  teacher's  class,  our  candidate  should  take 
charge  of  the  exercise  or  recitation,  and  conduct  it,  subject  to  the  same 
subsequent  discussion  and  criticism  from  his  fellows  and  his  instructor 
as  before  mentioned. 

And,  lastly,  let  him  be  entrusted  with  the  instruction  and  control  of 
an  entire  school,  under  the  special  or  general  direction  of  the  instructor 
or  superintendent,  and  such  assistance,  advice,  and  encouriagement  as 
may  be  needed ;  in  fine,  let  him  be  led  through  the  actual  performance 
of  his  work  and  the  actual  discharge  of  his  duties  with  the  help  of  the 
master  hand  more  and  more  withdrawn,  as  skill,  judgment,  and  self-re- 
liance are.  developed  to  the  ability,  intelligently  and  individually,  to  do 
the  work  of  the  teacher. 

If  with  this  he  give  promise  of  success, — if  his  investigation  and  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  science  of  his  profession  give  him  that  compre- 
hension of  its  extent  and  capabilities,  and  that  breadth  of  culture  which 
will  elevate  him  above  the  dreary  routine  of  the  artisan  into  the  higher 
sphere  of  the  profound  thinker  and  true  artist, — if  his  love  for  and  devo- 
tion to  his  chosen  work  inspire  in  him  that  conscientious  earnestness 
which  is  an  essential  to  success, — let  him  go  forth  to  his  labor  in  the 
fields  white  already  to  the  harvest ;  if  otherwise,  let  him  seek  some 
other  vocation,  in  which,  if  he  accomplish  less  good,  he  will,  at  least,  do 
less  harm.    Let  him  have  no  part  or  lot  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  sum  up  briefly.  The  requirements  for  entering  upon  this 
course  of  instruction  and  practice,  should  be  that  scholarship  embraced 
in  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  make  up  the  course 
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of  study  in  a  liberal  education,  and  that  mental  discipline  and  culture 
which  result  from  the  thorough  prosecution  of  such  a  course. 

The  theoretic  or  scientific  part  of  the  teacher's  professional  course 
should  include  the  study — 

1st.  Of  physiology  and  its  kindred  branches,  in  and  with  their  prac- 
tical relations  and  use  in  the  physical  development  and  culture  of  the 
pupil ;  of  that  mental  science  which  will  give  him  to  understand  the 
character,  order  or  manner  of  growth,  and  conditions,  and  methods,  of 
the  culture  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will; 
and  of  that  moral  philosophy  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  pupils  possessed  of  a  moral  nature  will  be  sure  to  make 
upon  him. 

2d.  Of  the  adaptation  of  the  instrumentalities  at  his  command  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end;  the  actual  and  educational 
value  of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of  study,  and  the  best  and 
most  practical  arrangement  of  the  child's  school  work. 

3d.  Of  the  professional  study  or  review  of  the  branches  to  be  taught 
— that  is,  with  reference  to  the  order  of  development,  manner  of  illus- 
tration, application,  drill,  and  review. 

4th.  Of  methods  and  plans,  general  and  special,  for  the  instruction, 
management  and  government  of  pupils  and  schools. 

The  course  of  practice  to  consist — 

Ist.  Of  exercise  and  training  in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  material  for 
illustration  and  study  ;  of  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  &c. 

2d.  Of  conducting  exercises  and  recitations  of  pupils  in  presence  of 
instructor  and  fellow-pupil  teachers. 

3d.  In  the  management  and  instruction  of  schools  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  time,  under  the  direction  and  watch-care  of  the 
proper  instructor. 

This  course  of  theoretical  instruction  to  be  pursued  through  the  use  of 
professional  works,  and  by  means  of  lessons,  lectures,  discussions,  theses, 
drills,  etc.,  and  proficiency  in  it  to  be  tested  by  thorough  examination. 

The  opportunities  for  practice  to  be  furnished  by  practice  and  model 
schools.  The  institution  which  shall  furnish  the  facilities  for  all  this  to 
be  the  normal  school.  Such  a  school,  in  its  true  sense  and  office,  is  as 
strictly  professional  for  the  teacher,  as  is  the  medical  college  for  the 
physician,  or  theological  seminary  for  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  no  more  legitimately  its  office  to  furnish  academic  instruction,  than 
it  is  of  the  law  or  medical  school. 

It  may  be  proper,  or  even  necessary,  that  an  academic  department  be 
connected  with  it,  for  the  preparatory  scholastic  training  of  its  students, 
but  the  relation  such  a  department  should  sustain,  and  [the  work  it 
should  perform,  ought  in  every  case  to  be  a  subordinate  and  preparatory 
one.  To  call  such  a  department,  or  any  school  in  which  mere  academic 
or  scholastic  instruction  is  given  a  normal  school,  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
student  and  a  libel  upon  the  teacher's  profession.  Again :  a  commercial 
department,  a  department  for  teaching  telegraphing,  civil  engineering,  or 
any  other  business  specialty,  has  no  natural  or  proper  connection  with 
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a  normal  school,  and  might  with  as  much  propriety  be  attached  to  a  the- 
ological seminary. 

A  normal  department  as  an  attachment  to  a  college  or  an  academy,  as- 
sumes about  the  importance,  and  rises  to  about  the  dignity,  that  a  medi- 
cal or  theological  department  would  under  the  same  circumstances; 
such  misalliances  have  done  much  to  belittle  and  degrade  the  normal 
school  and,  with  it,  the  teacher's  profession.  Let  business  colleges  at- 
tend to  instmction  in  those  matters  which  pertain  directly  to  the  formal 
transaction  of  business ;  let  the  academy  and  the  high  school  be  what 
they  purport  to  be  ;  let  the  college  fill  its  proper  place  and  do  its  appro- 
priate work ;  let  the  law  school,  the  medical  college,  the  theological 
seminary,  each  furnish  its  students  with  the  special  and  professional  in- 
struction and  training  needed;  and  what  they  do  for  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  and  the  minister,  let  the  normal  school  do  for  the  teacher. 
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In  the  absence  of  Miss  Lathrop,  Supt.  Hancock  was  called  upon  to 
open  the  discussion,  and  said :  It  is  not  my  custom  to  avoid  duties  im- 
posed upon  me,  but  there  are  those  present  who  are  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  this  subject,  and  I  wish  to  hear  from  them.  This  normal  prob- 
lem has  been  talked  over  in  Ohio,  and  it  has  been  frequently  discussed 
in  the  National  Association,  but  I  believe  we  have  never  heard  from  our 
friends  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  a  state  de- 
serving great  credit  for  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  its  system  of  public  education ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  all 
present  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Estabrook,  if  he  be  now  present,  and  the  other  professors  of  that  nor- 
mal school,  be  called  upon  to  open  this  discussion. 

Prop.  David  Putnam:  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  normal  school  in 
Michigan ;  but  we  do  not  think  we  know  all  about  the  normal  problem. 
We  came  down  here  on  purpose  to  learn  something  about  it.  I  agree 
with  the  general  sentiments  in  the  paper  just  read,  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand them.  It  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  education  is  not 
simply  an  empirical  matter,  although  this  is  not  allowed  by  all.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  with  the  experience  of  teachers  for  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years,  or  longer,  some  things,  if  not  already  settled,  ought  at  least 
approximate  toward  the  borders  of  settlement.  It  would  be  very 
strange  if  in  all  this  time  no  principles  have  been  settled  so  that  we 
may  begin  to  consider  education  a  science.  If  we  have  not  yet  reached 
any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  a  science,  then  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  use  for  professional  schools  for  teachers.  But  admitting  that 
some  principles  have  been  established  by  experiment,  and  by  various 
other  methods,  it  strikes  me  that  we  may  teach  these  principles,  and 
make  such  application  of  them  as  will  enable  teachers  to  apply  them  for 
themselves  in  their  future  work.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  person  who 
studies  the  principles  of  medicine,  is  advised  to  apply  those  principles 
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to  every  form  of  disease  before  he  enters  on  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

So  I  suppose  that  a  teacher  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  principles 
and  learned  something  of  their  application,  will  be  able  to  carry  this 
power  of  application  out  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  I  propose 
calling  up  another  gentleman  who  has  been  longer  connected  with  the 
Michigan  Normal  School  than  I  have.    I  refer  to  Professor  Bellows. 

Prop.  Bellows.  It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  upon  this  floor  and 
speak  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools.  I  am  an  earnest  believer  in  them. 
I  regard  them  as  a  prime  necessity  in  our  system  of  education,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  our  system  of  education  can  be  rendered  complete 
and  successful  without  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  the  great 
essential,  the  sine  qua  non,  of  our  system  of  education.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  and  exceedingly  interested  in  the  paper  presented  on  that  side 
of  the  normal  question  upon  which  I  stand.  It  must  be  that  I  do  not 
understand  the  position  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  question— 
those  who  maintain  that  the  work  of  a  normal  school  must  be  strictly 
professional.  I  can  not  conceive  how  the  consideration  of  the  subjects 
of  science  which  we  are  wont  to  teach  in  our  schools,  can  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded. This  view  requires  those  who  attend  the  normal  schools  to  be 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  sciences  as  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  strictly  professional  training.  I  think  that  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate and  false  view  of  the  normal  school  work.  I  am  fixed  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  better  for  a  teacher  to  enter  the  normal  school  a  mere 
youth,  and  there  take  a  course  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  always 
having  in  view  that  great  end  toward  which  all  must  converge,  a  prepa- 
ration for  teaching  as  a  profession.  I  am  sure  that  the  best  professional 
training  can  be  given  in  connection  with  academic  instruction,  given 
with  constant  reference  to  the  method  by  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
taught.  I  regard  this  as  the  grand  foundation  stone  upon  which  all  the 
work  which  we  may  wish  to  do  in  the  so-called  purely  professional  work, 
ie  to  be  based.  In  regard  to  practice  teaching,  circumctances  must  con- 
trol to  a  large  extent  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  In  institutions 
having  model  schools,  which  represent  the  various  grades  of  our  ordi- 
nary public  schools,  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  do  actual  teach- 
ing, under  the  eye  and  careful  supervision  of  one  who  may  have  that 
work  in  charge.  In  other  institutions  those  facilities  are  not  offered, 
and  consequently  the  opportunities  for  practice  teaching  are  necessarily 
somewhat  abridged.  It  is  feasible,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  all  the  work 
absolutely  essential  in  this  direction,  in  connection  with  the  daily  recita- 
tions in  the  subjects  of  study  which  are  taught  in  the  normal  school.  In 
connection  with  the  branches  which  I  teach,  I  have  a  fine  chance  to  give 
my  pupils  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  teaching.  In  reviewing  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  for  example,  I  throw  the  whole  work  into  the  hands 
of  the  class,  and  take  my  place  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  criticism,  and  my  pupils  in  succession  take  charge  of  the  class. 
In  this  way  I  bring  in  a  very  large  amount  of  practice,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  pleased  with  the  results. 
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Our  plan  is  this.  The  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  class  goes  over 
and  develops  the  subject  as  a  model,  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  recite,  and 
drilling  the  class  precisely  as  in  an  actual  recitation.  After  the  teacher 
has  presented  the  subject,  the  members  of  the  class  bring  forward  their 
criticisms,  pointing  out  false  met|^ods,  asking  questions  as  to  all  the 
points  which  may  have  occurred  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  teacher's 
development  of  the  subject,  and  for  this  criticism  they  receive  special 
credit.  After  they  have  presented  all  their  criticisms,  the  teacher  takes 
up  any  matters  suggested,  also  points  which  may  not  have  been  noticed. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  feature  of  this  practice.  It  is  not  practice 
with  a  mock  class.  It  is  just  such  a  class  as  the  pupils  will  have  to  teach 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hancock  :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  express  the  views  of 
Miss  Lathrop  (who  was  to  open  this  discussion)  on  one  or  two  points, 
suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  I  am  convinced  from  observation  that  a 
practice  school  is  almost  indispensable ,  in  a  well  conducted  normal 
school.  While  the  methods  of  practice  that  have  been  presented  to  us 
may  be  the  best  that  the  circumstances  of  state  normal  schools  may  now 
permit,  we  ought  to  look  to  a  still  higher  development  in  these  schools 
—to  the  time  when  they  shall  come  to  be  strictly  professional.  I  doubt 
whether  any  student  can,  with  the  highest  advantage,  carry  on,  at  the 
same  time,  two  processes  of  thinking  so  dissimilar  as  those  of  acquire- 
ment and  communication.  One  or  the  other,  or  both,  must  suffer.  If 
the  pupil,  while  studying  a  science,  is  constantly  thinking  how  he  is  to 
teach  it,  his  knowledge  of  the  gcience  will  be  limited  or  narrow.  Hence 
I  think  that,  just  so  far  as  it  may  be  practical,  we  should  strive  to  make 
our  normal  schools  strictly  professional.  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  success  of  the  school  and  the  success  of  its  pupils  as  teachers  are 
directly  proportioned  to  the  scholastic  acquirements  demanded  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission. 

Again,  I  think  that  the  normal  school  should  not  attempt  to  do  the 
work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  high  schools  and  colleges — work  which 
can  be,  at  least,  as  well  done  by  these  institutions  as  by  normal  schools. 
Let  the  normal  school  take  students  who  have  already  an  academic  edu- 
cation. 

The  normal  school  should  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  practice  de- 
partment. When  the  class  taught  is  of  the  same  age  and  maturity  of 
mind  as  the  teacher,  the  practice  does  not  meet  the  demand  that  the 
actual  work  of  the  schoolroom  will  make  necessary.  In  teaching  a  class 
of  mature  minds,  the  same  difficulties  are  not  met  as  in  teaching  chil- 
dren. Besides,  the  young  teacher  needs  practice  in  controlling  and  di- 
recting a  school.  All  superintendents  who  have  observed  the  work  of 
normal  graduates,  will  agree  that  they  are  much  less  successful  in  gov- 
erning than  in  teaching. 

The  normal  school  should  also  have  connected  with  it  a  model  school, 
every  grade  of  which  is  taught  by  one  who  is  able  to  show  by  actual 
schoolroom  work  the  very  best  result  that  can  be  attained  with  children 
of  that  age.    The  normal  pupil  should  be  able  to  see,  day  after  day,  as 
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other  duties  permit,  a  school  which  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it — to  see  what  can  be  done  by  the  master. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  things  brought  together  give  us  onr 
ideal  normal  school.  I  do  not  thiilk  it  possible  that  we  shall  attain  to 
this,  at  once,  but  I  do  think  it  well  for  those  who  are  connected  with 
this  important  branch  of  the  school  system,  the  very  center  and  life  of 
it,  constantly  to  strive  to  reach  such  an  ideal.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  prepare  anything  like  the  majority  of  our  teachers 
in  normal  schools.  Our  teachers'  institutes  will  be  the  great  medium 
through  which  these  normal  schools  shall  act  on  the  great  body  of  teach- 
ers. Their  pupils  will  go  into  these  institutes,  and  give  the  very  best 
method  of  instruction  to  teachers  throughout  the  state,  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  this  is  the  chief  end  of  the  normal  school  to  train  up,  in  this 
way,  leading  teachers,  and  thus  make  it  the  head  of  the  whole  school 
system,  the  radiating  point,  the  source  of  improvements.  When  this  is 
true,  reforms  can  be  made  in  education.  By  simply  teaching  at  this 
central  point,  we  shall  be  able  to  institute,  at  once,  a  reform  that  shall 
be  a  benefit  throughout  every  department  of  our  system  of  education. 

Pres.  0.  N.  Hartshorn  :  I  must  inqure — for  I  confess  I  do  not  know- 
how  many  normal  schools  there  are  in  the  United  States  which  are 
strictly  confined  to  professional  work,  according  to  the  idea  just  pre- 
sented. I  believe  in  academic  instruction  in  normal  schools ;  and  I  be- 
lieve in  strictly  normal  instruction  as  presented  by  Professor  Mitchell  in 
his  paper.  Of  the  two,  I  think  the  latter  is  really  the  more  difficult 
work  and,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  teachers,  the  most  important.  But  here 
is  a  difficulty,  so  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned.  The  majority  of 
those  who  enter  these  normal  schools  must  there  prepare  for  this  nor- 
mal training  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught.  It 
is  no  fault  of  the  normal  schools  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  possibly  it 
may  be  the  fault  of  other  institutions.  Many  begin  to  teach  with  the 
belief  that  as  soon  as  a  person  has  a  knowledge  of  the  branches,  he  can 
teach  them,  just  as  many  believe  that  having  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
they  can  practice  it;  or,  having  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  they  can 
practice  it.  The  fact  that  so  many  fail  in  teaching  because  they  have  not 
a  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  methods,  shows  that  this  is  perhaps 
the  highest  profession,  the  highest  calling  among  men.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  suggested,  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  a  training  school  for  leg; 
islators,  for  our  judges,  and  executive  officers,  because  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  positions.  But  the  teacher  has  to  be  a  legislator,  judge, 
and  executive,  and  he  is  obliged  to  discharge  these  duties  under  difficult 
circumstances,  requiring  great  skill,  integrity,  and  judgment.  To  pre- 
pare these  teachers  properly  for  their  duties,  nothing  short  of  the  most 
careful  training  will  answer.  If  there  be  any  one  thing  for  which  proper 
facilities  should  be  provided  for,  it  is  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  not 
a  little  thing  when,  by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  an  arm  must  be  am- 
putated, which  could  have  been  saved,  or  a  life  is  lost,  which  could  have 
been  saved ;  but  this  is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  loss  of  an  im- 
mortal soul  through  the  habits  and  influence  of  an  incompetent  or  im- 
moral teacher.    I  have  frequently  thought  that  we,  as  teachers,  do  not 
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fully  realize  the  responsibility  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 
The  teacher  that  indalges  in  immoral  practices,  as  taking  the  intoxicat- 
ing cup,  or  using  profane  language,  exerts  an  influence  which  leads  to 
moral  death.  If  any  one  thing  is  needed,  above  another,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  teacher,  it  is  that  integrity  which  will  dare  to  do  right, — to  live 
up  to  the  highest  convictions  of  duty  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  that  needs  to 
be  taught  in  the  normal  schools.  This  is  an  important  element  in  the 
teacher's  preparation,  and  we  need  to  teach  it  by  our  example  as  well  as 
by  precept.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Bellows  :  I  rise  to  correct  a  misapprehension,  which,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  may  have  arisen  in  connection  with  what  I  said  con- 
cerning the  facilities  for  practice  in  the  Michigan  Normal  School.  This 
practice  in  teaching,  to  which  I  referred,  is  in  addition  to  a  systematic 
arrangement  for  observation  and  practice  in  connection  with  a  school  of 
observation  and  practice,  as  we  term  it,  which  is  connected  with  the  nor- 
mal school.  Our  students  very  soon  after  entering  the  normal  school^ 
receive  instruction  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychology  and  in  the 
primary  principles  of  methods  of  teaching,  under  a  professor  who  has 
charge  of  that  department.  In  connection  with  this  instruction,  or  im- 
mediately following  it,  they  are  taught,  by  the  different  teachers,  the  ap- 
plication of  these  methods  to  the  different  departments  of  instruction. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  have  practice  and  observation  in  the  "  School 
of  Observation  and  Practice  ",  embracing  pupils  from  the  infant  grade 
up  to  the  highest  grade. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

* 

*  BY  PROP.  E.  A.  STRONG,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  sharp  and  more  or  less  just  criticism 
has  fallen  from  many  quarters  upon  the  schools  of  America.  This  criti- 
cism has  illustrated  most  happily  the  law  of  mechanics,  which  declares 
that  a  projectile  will  go  farthest  and  do  most  harm  at  long  range  if  fired 
with  medium  elevation.  The  primary  and  common  schools  have  seemed 
to  be  as  far  below  as  the  superior  schools  have  been  above  the  range  of 
hostile  criticism,  which  has  all  along  trained  its  guns  most  constantly 
and  effectively  upon  our  secondary  schools  as  at  present  managed  and 
taught. 

It  may  be  that  primary  education  has  suffered  but  slightly  from  dis- 
paraging criticism  mainly  because  our  critics  are  somewhat  too  distant 
in  time  and  space  from  these  schools  to  be  familiar  with  their  vulnera- 
ble points ;  and  that  superior  education,  collegiate,  technical,  and  pro- 
fessional, has  been  superior  to  criticism,  mainly  because  she  has  herself 
supplied  much  of  this  criticism,  which,  from  a  different  source,  might 
bave  been  of  a  different  character.  Still  that  these  highest  and  lowest 
schools  are  really  least  obnoxious  to  censure,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
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that  they  have  been  so  ready  to  welcome  and  use  suggestions  from  what- 
ever quarter,  receiving  from  this  source  continually  new  life  and  vigor.  . 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  severest  ani- 
madversions of  thoughtful  men  in  Europe  and  America  have  fallen  upon 
our  seminaries,  academies,  and  high  schools.  Here,  if  we  may  trust  the 
opinion  of  scholarly  men,  is  the  weak  place  in  our  educational  system. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  I  shall  rather  acknowledge  than  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  I  am  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  a  member  of  that 
not-sufficiently-neglected  class,  among  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
friendly  critic,  "  pretension  is  larger  than  achievement,  and  but  for 
w^hom,  and  the  inferior  education  which  they  supply,  the  American  Col- 
lege might  have  attained  a  measure  of  excellence  impossible  under  the 
present  conditions." 

Now  these  words  of  censure  are  not  pleasant  to  hear,  but  they  seem  to 
me  in  the  main  true  and  even  necessary.  We  who  have  to  do  with  sec- 
ondary education,  freely  acknowledge  the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary 
American  High  School  and  Academy.  We  can  explain  these  deficiencies, 
but  we  have  no  heart  to  defend  them. 

However,  one  course  of  conduct  still  remains  to  us — to  compound  for 
our  own  sins  by  railing  at  the  sins  of  our  neighbors.  In  this  way,  if  we 
are  not  able  to  save  our  reputation,  we  can,  at  least,  save  something  in 
the  way  of  injured  feeling,  just  as  the  house-dog,  prudently  turning 
before  the  mastifi',  soothes  his  wounded  vanity  by  worrying  the  kitten. 
So  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  I  to-day  pick  up  the  arrows  of  hostile 
criticism,  which  lie  thickly  scattered  around,  and  hurl  them  down  the 
line,  careless  where  they  find  2^  final  resting  place. 

W^hen  the  college  declares  that  imperfect  high-school  preparation  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  defects  of  collegiate  education  it  is  consola- 
tory to  be  able  to  say — "  Certainly,  just  as  imperfect  grammar-school 
work  conditions  the  work  of  the  high  school."  When  the  press,  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  rostrum  charge  all  sorts  of  evils  and  deficiencies 
upon  the  higher  departments  of  our  public  schools,  it  may  not  mend 
matters  much,  but  it  is  grateful  to  the  natural  man  to  be  able  to  show 
that  these  evils  have  their  root  —  somewhere  else. 

Quite  seriously,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  those 
who  have  given  some  thought  to  this  subject,  that  there  can  be  no  radi- 
cal improvement  in  high  school  education  in  which  the  lower  depart- 
ments do  not  share.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  writing  to  make  sug- 
gestions in  this  direction  ;  to  set  forth  briefly  the  sort  of  preparation  for 
the  high  school  which  seems  to  me  desirable ;  and  to  say  in  what  re- 
spects this  preparation  is  frequently  defective.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
the  special  studies  which  I  have  made  in  this  direction,  have  been 
mainly  in  the  public  schools  of  large  eastern  cities,  and  have  not  special 
reference  to  western  schools. 

One  further  preliminary.  Preparation  for  a  high  school  depends  upon 
the  sort  of  a  high  school  for  which  one  is  to  prepare,  and,  therefore,  the 
former  can  not  be  set  forth  in  a  way  which  shall  be  useful  to  any  body, 
unless  there  is  an  understanding  as  to  the  character  of  the  latter.  I  can 
best  represent  my  own  ideal  of  a  high  school  by  saying  that  it  is  an  edu- 
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cational  institution,  very  much  less  like  a  college  than  are  the  real  high 
schools  which  I  find  around  me,  and  very  much  more  like  a  grammar 
school,  which,  after  all,  is  the  department  of  our  public  schools,  most 
thorough,  methodical,  and  consecutive  in  its  work.  • 

When- a  boy  leaves  the  preparatory  school  to  enter  the  university,  he 
carries  with  him  his  old  text-books,  reviews,  and  continues  his  former 
subjects  of  study,  and  goes  on  with  his  work  by  processes  which  are 
thoroughly  familiar  to  him  ;  but  when  he  mounts  from  the  grammar  to 
the  high  school,  he  usually  leaves  behind  him  all  his  old  books  and  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  is  frequently  bewildered  by  methods  of  work  which 
are  unfamiliar  and  confusing  in  the  highest  degree.  He  feels  that  he  is 
in  a  new  world, — ^a  world  for  which  he  has  made  little  preparation. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  accustomed  to  give  his  best  hours  for  six  or  eight 
years  to  a  single  branch  of  study  ;  he  now  has  six  or  eight  branches  of 
study  in  a  single  year,  and  as  he  goes  forward  in  his  course,  new  subjects 
gleam  upon  his  vision  and  disappear  like  the  changes  of  a  kaleidoscope 
In  his  lower  work  new  ideas  and  new  terms  came  to  him  so  infrequently 
and  were  held  so  long  before  his  mind  that  he  had  time  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  them ;  now,  of  clearly -formed  ideas,  he  has  no  idea  at  all, 
while  new  terms  pass  before  him  so  rapidly,  that  they  find  no  lodgment 
in  his  mind.  The  ordinary  high-school  curriculum  is  too  much  like  a 
college  curriculum,  in  that  it  contains  much  work  that  is  not  intended  to 
have  a  very  high  disciplinary  value.  When  a  college  class  takes  up  bot- 
any for  six  or  twelve  weeks,  its  members  understand  that  it  is  simply  to 
relieve  the  labor  of  tugging  at  Greek  roots  and  Latin  stems  by  tugging 
for  a  while  at  roots  and  stems  of  another  sort,  or  to  furnish  them  with 
some  terms  and  metaphors  useful  in  a  graduation  thesis  thereafter. 
This  is  right  and  necessary  in  a  college  course,  where  studies  are  rated 
at  their  true  value  ;  but  in  a  high-school  course,  where  less  mature  minds 
are  not  able  to  make  this  discrimination,  it  may  be  exceedingly  harmful. 
The  present  high  school,  taught  and  managed  mainly  by  men  fresh  from 
college,  full  of  college  ways  and  college  ideas,  interested  in  what  they 
teach,  but  caring  little  for  those  whom  they  teach,  has  come  to  be  itself, 
in  many  places,  only  a  pigmy  college,  a  dwarf  university. 

I  would,  then,  have  the  high  school  more  like  a  grammar  school,  and 
less  like  a  university.  I  would  have  it  cease  scolding  because  pupils  can 
not  spell,  can  not  read,  can  not  compose,  can  not  talk,  and  take  up  man- 
fully the  work  of  supplying  these  deficiencies ;  and  I  would  have  it  con- 
trolled by  officers  who  recognize  the  youth  of  thei-r  pupils,  and  are  will- 
ing to  supply  its  needs, — who  are  not  ashamed  to  know  something  in  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  way  of  orthography  and  orthoepy  and  geogra- 
phy, and  to  teach  these  things  when  there  is  need. 

But  even  the  best  high  school  is  crippled  by  inadequate  preparation — 
preparation  most  frequently  inadequate  in  the  following  respects : 

The  lower  departments  of  our  public  schools  often  fail  to  recog- 
iiize  the  preparatory  character  of  their  work,  but  plan  their  instruction 
as  if  their  pupils  were  to  complete  their  studies  in  the  senior  school, 
^notwithstanding  the  well-known  fact  that  most  of  them  purpose  to  go 
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forward,  and  many  of  them  actually  do  go  forward,  to  the  high  school. 
A  glance  at  the  facts  in  the  case  will  render  the  necessity  of  such  prepa- 
ration sufficiently  apparent. 

It  if^not  difficult  to  distinguish  two  stages  in  education :  first,  the  »jm- 
thdiCf  ohjectivey  or  acquisitional  stage,  in  which  it  is  the  main  aim  to  gain 
facts  by  direct  observation  of  those  things  from  which  alone  the  facts 
can  be  gained  at  first  hands ;  and,  secondly,  the  subjective,  analytic ^  or  log- 
ical stage,  in  which  the  lav)  of  the  facts  is  sought  in  accordance  with 
which  the  facts  are  discriminated  and  classified  for  their  better  state- 
ment, defense,  retention,  and  use.    Work  of  these  sorts  may  be  blended, 
but  need  never  be  confounded.    Only  upon  the  solid  basis  of  slowly 
gathered  acquisition  can  any  really  useful  superstructure  of  generalized 
knowledge  be  reared.    The  question  is  not,  as  it  is  often  said  to  be, 
whether  we  shall  first  state  principles  and  then  illustrate  them,  or  first 
illustrate  and  then  state ;  the  real  question  is,  whether  we  shall  have 
anything  to  do  with  principles  and  systems  of  knowledge  until  we  have 
some  knowledge  to  systematize,  and  from  which  to  deduce  principles; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  shall  permit  our  pupils  to  have  a  share 
in  their  own  education,  to  gather  and  adjust  to  their  own  shoulders  any 
part  of  that  load  of  systematized  knowledge  which  we  ask  them  t^  carry  ? 
I  will  assume  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question.     There 
must,  then,  be  a  distinctly  recognized  acquisitional  stage  of  school  work, 
in  which  it  is  the  main  aim  to  acquire  and  use  separate  facts,  comparing 
them,  indeed,  with  each  other  and  with  those  already  acquired,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  whole  of  that  field  to  which  they  belong.    This 
course  of  work  may  be  completed  in  the  high  school,  but  for  most  high 
school  studies,  it  must  be  begun  and  carried  forward  in  the  lower  depart- 
ments.   It  really  must  be,  because  much  of  it  requires  many  years  of 
work,  and  needs  the  large  leisure  and  iiffinite  curiosity  of  childhood. 
For  want  of  such  work  as  this,  the  high-school  course  of  studies  of  even 
our  best  schools,  for  a  long  time,  stood  in  the  air,  far  removed  from  all 
entities  and  verities.    But,  happily,  this  is  not  so  now.     A  carefully 
planned  series  of  lesions  in  language  and  number,  and  physics  and  nat- 
ural history,  has  paved  the  way  for  better  work,  in-  these  directions,  in 
the  higher  departments  of  our  public  schools,  so  that  the  high  school 
finds  it  necessary  only  to  carry  forward  the  work  that  has  been  begun 
below.    More  and  more  every  year,  in  our  better  schools,  is  the  w^ork  of 
all  departments  becoming  consecutive  and  systematic.    More  and  more 
every  year,  do  teachers  appreciate  the  progressiva  nature  of  education, 
and  understand  that  there  is  no  subject  of  human  inquiry  which  does 
not  from  some  side  address  pupils  of  every  age  and  grade  of  advance- 
ment. 

Indeed,  ]ust  now  there  is  a  tendency  to  attempt  too  much,  without 
adequate  preparation,  in  the  lower  schools,  by  which  an  educational  pro- 
duct is  furnished  that  is  often  sadly  fragmentary  and  bizarre.  Still  I 
can  not  help  suggesting  that  there  are  yet  a  few  subjects  of  the  high- 
school  course  which  must  ever  be  unfruitful  until  supplemented  by  an 
objective  course  in  the  lower  schools.  Prominent  amon^  these  is  astron- 
omy.   What  may  be  called  rational  astronomy  is  often  well  taught  in 
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our  high  schools,  but  for  want  of  a  suflBlcient  basis  of  observation,  stu- 
dents of  this  subject  spend  their  energies  mainly  upon  the  explanation 
of  unknown  phenomena,  the  classification  of  knowledge  which  they 
have  never  acquired,  and  the  attempt  to  conceive,  with  infinite  pains,  of 
an  ideal  heavens,  while  the  real  heavens  swing  nightly  above  them  with 
their  wealth  of  suggestion  and  instruction  unexplored  and  unregarded. 
Would  not  a  jew  minutes^  real  study  of  the  stars  for  each  month  of  the 
ten  years  previous  to  the  high-school  course,  be  of  greater  value  than  all 
the  work  of  this  kind  that  is  now  done  in  the  high  school  and  college  ? 
So,  too,  I  can  not  but  think  that  a  little  taste  of  history  in  the  lower 
schools,  largely  biographical  and  anecdotal,  would  marvelously  whet 
the  appetite  for  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  upper  schools. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  serious  matter, — one  to  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  the  present  writing  to  secure  attention.  As  we  have  just  seen, 
many  considerations  urge  that  our  schools  should  recognize  the  earlier 
acquisitional,  as  well  as  the  later  logical  stage  of  education.  And,  seeing, 
that  boys  and  girls  take  naturally  to  real  knowledge,  of  which,  under 
proper  direction,  they  gather  a  goodly  store,  getting  therewith  also  much: 
mental  quickening ;  and  seeing  that  these  acquisitions  form  almost  their 
only  capital  in  their  future  intellectual  t)perations,  and  so  condition 
their  progress  in  the  upper  schools,  what  wonder  that  the  lower  schools- 
acceded  to  so  reasonable  a  demand !  But  let  us  see  how  they  have-  mjet 
the  demand. 

Could  any  one  guess  that  it  would  be  by  simply  diluting  and  condens- 
ing the  work  of  the  high  school,  and  putting  this  before  the  pupils  of 
the  lower  grades,  to  be  swallowed  bodily  ?  And  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
That  is  to  say,  having  at  present  in  our  schools  somewhat  too  much  of 
the  formal  and  logical  element,  we  remedy  the  difficulty  by  addmg.  a 
lUtle  logic.  This  rational  work,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  high  school,  oc- 
curs somewhat  too  early  in  the  course,  and  so  we  put  it  in  the  senior  school. 
Pupils  of  the  lower  grades  do  indeed  see  some  fragments  of  natural 
things,  but  they  see  them  only  as  presented  in  a  partisan  and  doc- 
trinaire way,  to  illustrate  a  principle,  to  enforce  a  classification,  to  float  a 
system.  In  a  very  true  sense  our  pupils  never  come  in  sight  of  real 
things  in  simplicity  and  singleness  of  mind.  Systems,  in  text-books  or 
out  of  text-books,  are  all  that  they  see.  Generalizations  more  or  lesa 
exemplified,  form  their  stock  in  trade.  The  whole  universe  of  nature, 
of  art  and  literature,  is  only  an  immense  illustrated  show-bill,  magnify- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  theoretic  hobbies  of  the  day.  Our  pupils  study 
Cicero  for  Latin  syntax,  Shakespeare  for  English  etymology,  birds  and 
beasts  for  Cuvierian  classification,  heat  for  the  doctrine  of  conservation 
of  force,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  that  the  pupils  who 
come  to  the  high  school,  have  indeed  learned  definitions,  but  having 
never  formed  them  freely  under  natural  conditions,  they  have  not  learned 
how  to  define ;  that  they  have  learned  generalization,  but  not  how  to 
generalize ;  have  learned  classification,  but  do  not  know  how  to  classify. 
*  It  seems  to  me  not  diflicult  to  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  de- 
finition, a  classification,  or  any  generalized  form  of  statement,  can  be  of 
little  use  to  a  pupil,  unless  he  has  himself  formed  it :  and  that  he  has 
21 
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a  right  to  it  under  no  other  condition.  Indeed,  these  things  are  of  little 
value  in  themselves  and  for  themselves,  as  they  belong  to  one  man,  one 
age,  one  race ;  if  thrust  upon  another  man,  another  race,  another  age, 
they  are  like  apples  of  Sodom.  Their  chief  value  is  in  the  making  of 
them,  and  so,  I  would  say,  why  not  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  chance  at 
this  world-trade  of  system-building.  Time  enough  they  will  have  in 
high  school  and  college  to  learn  the  systems  that  others  have  built.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  classifications  and  systematic  knowledge  of  boys 
and  girls  will  be  very  frothy  things.  Not  to  them,  certainly,  as  these 
forms  of  knowledge  have  grow^  up  under  natural  conditions,  and  as 
they  are  the  best,  at  their  stage  of  advancement,  which  they  can  use  or 
even  conceive.  To  others  they  may  be  very  useless,  just  as  everybody's 
theory  is  very  useless  to  everybody  else.  Who  can  live  comfortably  in 
a  house  or  a  system  built  by  another  man  ?  And  who  does  not  know 
that  the  next  generation  will  slough  off  the  formal  and  theoretic  dress 
in  which  the  present  age  has  clothed  its  knowledge,  will  add  its  little 
mite  of  discovery  to  the  saving  of  the  past,  and  then  recast  the  whole 
in  accordance  with  its  own  habits  of  thought.  I  am  more  and  more  im- 
pressed every  year  with  the  uselessness  of  teaching  classification,  at  the 
outset,  in  natural  history.  It  is  useless  because  at  this  stage  of  their  ad- 
vancement children  have  nothing  to  classify.  It  was  certainly  wisely  put 
in  the  old  recipe  for  cooking  a  hare :  "  First,  catch  a  hare."  So,  I  would 
say,  in  classifying  a  hare,  first,  catch  him,  study  him,  and  get  him  into 
the  mind  as  a  real  thing ;  he  will  then  classify  himself.  Indeed,  when 
things  are  really  and  thoroughly  known,  they  drop  into  their  places  in 
a  natural  scheme  as  readily  as  pins  drop  into  the  cracks  of  the  kitchen- 
floor.  In  the  second  place,  a  classification  apart  from  the  things  classi- 
fied, is  a  very  unreal  thing — 

"  A  creature  borrowed  and  conveyed 
From  book  to  book,  the  shadow  of  a  shade." 

These  current  classifications  are  confused  and  discrepant.  Whose  classi- 
fication shall  we  use  ?  I  suppose  that  one- half  the  junior  and  senior 
boys  and  girls,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  have  been,  during  the 
past  year,  learning  the  old  orders  of  the  class  mammalia.  I  wonder  if  it 
has  occurred  to  one  of  them  to  ask  for  the  basis  of  this  classification. 
And  yet  no  person  ever  makes  a  real  division,  without  having  in  mind 
some  principle  with  reference  to  which  the  division  is  made.  Give  a 
boy  one  hundred  apples  and  tell  him  to  divide  them  into  groups,  and  he 
will  ask  at  what  he  must  look  in  order  to  make  the  division.  Tell  him 
to  form  three  groups,  one  of  which  shall  contain  the  sweet  apples,  a  sec- 
ond the  red  apples,  and  a  third  the  small  apples,  and  will  he  not  at  once 
inquire  what  he  is  to  do  with  an  apple  that  is  at  once  red,  and  sweet, 
and  small  ?  Now,  does  it  not  show  the  unreal  nature  of  his  knowledge 
in  zo5logy,  that  he  meets  the  same  difldculty  practically  and  really,  at 
almost  every  step  in  his  classifications  without  knowing  it. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  habit  of  hasty  generalization  is  a  profoundly  dan- 
gerous mental  habits  a  habit  that  the  temperament  of  our  people,  the 
tendency  of  the  age,  and,  more  than  all,  the  vicious  practice  of  the 
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flcfaools  have  rendered  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  far-reaching 
evils  of  onr  time.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  somewhat  slow  to  con- 
cede that  s^j^ara^/ac^s  have  no  educational  value.  "Who  has  not  seen 
the  systematist  climb  some  dizzy  height^  that  his  vision  might  stretch 
over  half  a  continent,  and  adjust  to  their  proper  places  all  the  parts  of 
the  grand  landscape  ?  and  who  has  not  seen  him  turn  away  from  this 
dazzling  breadth  of  view  to  rejoice  in  the  separate  facts  of  nature,  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  little  harebell,  or  the  note  of  the  wood  thrush  than 
by  the  grand  panorama  of  mountain,  and  valley,  and  swelling  sea? 
But  granting  that  isolated  facts  are  in  themselves  w^orthless,  and  that 
generalized  knowledge  is  the  supreme  matter,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  not  strive  to  come  honestly  by  this  highest  good. 

A  word  concerning  a  possible  and  useful  preparation  in  zoology.  In 
the  lower  grades  I  would  have  the  pupils  observe  and  talk  abovi  the 
external  appearance  and  hahiti  of  common  animals  around  them.  Have 
only  two  precepts,  ^^  Look^\  and  "  TelV\'  but  require  that  the  looking 
and  the  telling  be  of  the  best  kind, — methodical,  full,  accurate.  What 
would  not  a  high-school  teacher  give,  if  the  classes  which  come  to  him, 
had  the  habit,  acquired  by  iong  practice,  of  seeing  fully  and  describing 
well  simple  objects  that  are  placed  before  them.  I  would  ask  the  higher 
grades  to  study  structure.  Every  member  of  the  class  should  have  a 
specimen  (many  if  necessary)  to  pull  in  pieces,  dissect,  and  subject  to 
every  process  by  which  information  may  be  gained.  Let  them  learn 
to  use  a  penknife,  a  needle,  and  a  hand-lens,  and  their  eyes  will  do 
the  rest.  Let  the  entire  work  of  dissection,  observation  and  statement 
be  done  by  the  pupils,  who  should  be  required  to  work  methodically, 
to  state  clearly,  and  to  demonstrate  their  statements.  For  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  economy,  the  material  used  should  be  the  superabound- 
ing  pests  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  which,  happily,  are  really  the  best 
things  for  first  use.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  dried  things  or  museum 
specimens.  Indeed,  a  great  museum  is,  at  this  stage  of  progress,  a  great 
humbug,  as  it  presents  for  study  material  which  may  not  be  handled,  or 
scratched,  or  broken,  and  which  can  be  really  studied* only  by  these  pro- 
cesses. What  is  wanted  is  abundance  of  material  destined  to  perish  in 
the  using — ^to  yield  its  lesson  with  its  life.  Now,  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  has  learned  how  to  collect,  handle  and  use  such  material  in  a  neat 
and  eflScient  manner,  before  large  classes ;  and  I  question  whether  it  is 
not  wise,  while  somebody  is  finding  out  how  to  do  this,  for  teachers  in 
the  junior  and  senior  schools  to  confine  their  work  in  natural  history  to 
studies  upon  plant  and  insect  life.  At  all  events  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
that  pupils  who  come  to  my  own  high  school,  should  rather  come  with 
a  few  accumulations  which  they  may  fairly  call  their  own,  and  with 
their  wits  and  senses  sharpened  and  their  sensibilities  quickened  by  the 
Study  of  real  things,  than  loaded  down  with  classlifications,  and  tabular 
views,  and  such  like  glittering  generalities.  Schiller  says  that  every 
road  leads  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  let  us  remember  that  it  does  not 
lead  thither  at  once.    There  is  a  little  traveling  to  be  done. 

There  are  some  evils  which  grow  out  of  the  fruitful  one  above-men- 
tioned that  deserve  attention.    Pupils  come  to  the  high  school  so  unac- 
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customed  to  obBerve,  that  they  dare  not  trust  their  senses,  and  take  no 
delight  in  their  use.  I  should  like  to  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  real 
examples,  but  forbear. 

Again,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the  lower  schools 
to  rely  too  much  upon  books  for  facts  that  they  could  easily  get  by  ob- 
servation. I  saw  a  boy,  the  other  day,  with  a  large  beetle  in  his  hand, 
go  to  a  book  to  find  the  number  of  joints  upon  the  tarsus.  When  asked 
why  he  did  not  simply  count  them,  he  replied  truly  that  he  would  rather 
trust  the  book  than  himself.  And  he  will  always  trust  to  the  book,  and 
will  prefer  descriptions  of  things  to  things  themselves.  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  decry  the  use  of  books  in  education.  We  may  say  by  anticipa- 
tion that  a  boy  is  learned,  if  not  educated,  who  has  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  authorities  and  standard  works  upon  all  subjects.  Surely  there 
is  a  period  in  the  process  of  education  when  the  opinions  of  thoughtful 
men  and  the  history  of  opinions  in  all  ages,  which  are  to  be  learned 
only  through  books,  are  deserving  of  all  attention,  but  that  period  is 
not  at  the  outset  of  student  life.  Indeed,  it  is  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, that  while  a  person  may  go  from  nature  to  books,  he  will  never  go 
from  books  to  nature. 

Again,  are  the  examinations ^  especially  those  for  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  junior  and  senior  schools,  precisely  what  they  should  be? 
If  they  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  somewhat  ill-advised  in  respect 
to  quantity,  can  they  be  quite  right  in  quality ^  so  long  as  they  mislead 
pupils  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  education.  So  often  is  it 
asserted  in  teachers'  journals  and  teachers'  conventions  that  education 
is  mainly  for  culture,  for  efficiency,  that  we  are  sometimes  led  to  think 
that  teachers  really  believe  it.  A  glance  at  any  examination  paper, 
however,  in  any  school  from  Maine  to  Florida,  will  reveal  the  real  opin- 
ions and  aims  of  teachers,  and  will  show  that  a  pupil  who  has  learned 
from  such  a  page  to  such  a  page  of  his  book,  no  matter  in  how  mechani- 
cal a  manner,  goes  forward,  and  the  boy  who  has  not  learned  this,  stays 
behind,  no  matter  what  his  culture  and  efficiency.  Now  it  is  very  easy 
to  make  examinations  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  whether  a  boy  has 
done  one  piece  of  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  ability  to  do  another 
piece  of  work  somewhat  diflferent — whether,  indeed,  he  has  gained  some- 
thing in  the  order  and  method  of  his  work, — has  quicker  senses,  a  more 
sharpened  understanding,  a  more  cultivated  judgment.  For  instance,  I 
think  that  there  is  no  examination  in  Latin  that  shows  how  much  real 
good  a  boy  is  getting  from  his  work  like  giving  him  a  new  and  difficult 
author,  to  see  how  he  will  approach  and  examine  the  unfamiliar  text 
So  in  natural  history-,  a  new  and  peculiar  form  for  examination  will  bet- 
ter reveal  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  man  than  pages  of  questions  upon 
old  work, 

I  wonder  if  people  generally  are  aware  of  the  admirable  character  of 
the  work  that  is  done  in  our  grammar  schools  in  arithmetic  and  formal 
grammar  ?  But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  that  these  subjects  are 
a  little  too  well  taught  ? — that  more  thought  is  put  into  them  by  the 
teachers  than  is  or  can  be  taken  out  of  them  by  the  pupils  ?  Now  I 
would  not  change  the  present  admirable  methods  of  teaching  these 
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stndies,  but  1  would  suggest  that  the  more  philosophical  portion  of  them 
be  carried  forward  into  the  high  school,  and  that  their  place  in  the  gram- 
mar school  be  supplied  by  careful  reading  of  good  English  and  the  study 
of  ancient  or  modem  languages. 

This  leads  to  another  suggestion,  which  I  also  make  with  much  hesita- 
tion. Surely  nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  middle  schools.  Whatever  they  have  to  do  is  planned  so 
carefully,  and  the  plan  executed  with  such  precision,  as  to  give  a  sense 
of  great  competency  and  power.  The  effect  of  such  a  vast  and  strong 
institutional  influence  upon  boys  and  girls  quite  too  unaccustomed  to 
exact  discipline,  must  be  well  marked  and  of  the  most  happy  character. 
Nor  can  I  think  it  an  objection,  at  this  stage  of  education,  that  such  a 
strong  and  positive  influence  tends  to  smooth  away  individual  character- 
istics and  to  reduce  all  pupils  to  one  type,  and  that  a  somewhat  mechan- 
ical type,  of  thought  and  activity,  so  long  as  pupils  work  freely  and  happily 
under  this  restraint  But  when  they  begin  to  feel  that  this  great  over- 
shadowing power  works  tyrannically  or  unwisely,  the  case  is  far  differ- 
ent. And  I  know  nothing  that  prompts  to  this  feeling  more  frequently 
than  the  belief  on  the  part  of  pupils,  that  they  are  restrained  from  doing 
their  best  work  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Indeed,  is  there  not  often 
in  our  best  schools  an  attempt  to  attain  a  measure  of  perfection — of 
thoroughness,  it  is  called,  impossible  under  the  conditions — ^to  get  a 
man's  work  from  a  boy — ^by  which  pupils  are  kept  drilling  upon  a  sub- 
ject long  after  its  life  is  drilled  out?  When  I  have  suggested  this  to 
teachers,  it  has  sometimes  been  freely  and  even  proudly  acknowledged, 
as  if  it  were  a  fault  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  This  seems  to  me  a  pro- 
digious mistake ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  mistake  of  genius  or  schol- 
arship, but  of  arrant  commonplace. 

Pupils  usually  come  to  the  high  school  lamentably  deficient  in  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  English  language.  For  this  deficiency,  home  culture  and 
society  influences  are  mainly  responsible ;  but  I  fear  that,  upon  a  few 
points,  the  schools  must  share  the  responsibility. 

The  pupils  of  our  public  schools  rarely  master  the  complex  English  sen- 
tence. They  can,  indeed,  analyze  and  parse  these  forms  after  the  manner 
of  their  school  books ;  they  can  even  puzzle  out  their  meaning,  one  by 
one,  when  they  find  them ;  but  they  do  not  form  such  structures  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  much  profited  by  discourse  in  which  they  abound.  I 
apprehend  that  when  children  are  said  not  to  understand  a  sentence  be- 
cause of  the  hard  words  which  it  contains,  the  diflBculty  really  is  with 
the  syntax.  Indeed,  children  like  long  and  unusual  words,  and,  after 
seeing  a  new  word  a  few  times,  come  to  have  a  very  good  notion  of  how 
it  should  be  used,  and  what  a  sentence  means  in  which  it  occurs — ^pro- 
vided always  that  the  sentence  be  simple.  But  a  complex  sentence  is  to 
an  ordinary  boy  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.  It  is  not 
his  vernacular.  He  can  work  it  out,  but  a  sense  of  difficulty  obscures 
the  thought,  and  after  all  he  only  gets  what  is  explicitly  stated,  and  not 
the  infinitely  more  that  is  implicitly  bound  up  in  the  sentence.  Try, 
for  example,  Bryant's  "  Whither  midst,  falling  dew  ",  etc.,  or  a  complex 
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structure  from  an  ordinary  history ;  or,  if  the  presence  of  unusual  words 
renders  the  test  unsatisfactory,  take  the  following  doggerel  lines: 

'*  So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 
With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 
And  this  dog  smarts  for  what  that  dog  has  done." 

Now  these  words  are  of  the  simplest,  and  yet  no  boy  in  America,  not 
a  reader  of  Scott  or  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible,  is  up  to  that  sentence ; 
and  because  he  has  trouble  with  this  and  all  such  structures,  he  goes 
forward  heavily  weighted  in  his  educational  career.  Geometry  and  his- 
tory and  physics  find  their  principal  difiiculty  in  this  fruitful  source  and 
origin  of  evil. 

As  I  may  be  thought  to  mean  more  than  I  do,  permit  me  to  illustrate. 
The  case  is,  as  if  an  ordinary  college  graduate  should  take  up  for  light 
reading  a  novel  written  in  Latin.  He  could  make  it  out,  we  may  chari- 
tably suppose ;  but  will  not  the  difiiculty  of  doing  so  obscure  the  thought, 
that  he  will  hardly  be  greatly  interested  in,  or  give  a  very  clear  account 
of,  what  he  has  read  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  difiiculty  is  a  simple  one,  and  would  have  been 
applied  long  ago  but  for  the  omnipresent  and  all-engrossing  great  Amen- 
can  arithmetic:  it  is  careful  composition  and  careful  reading  of  English 
classics. 

Is  it  not  also  true,  that  English  particles,  especially  subordinate  con- 
nectives, fail  to  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserve  in  our  gram- 
mar schools  ?  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  recitation  in  geometry,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  a  very  low  order,  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
to  discriminate  that  which  was  granted  from  that  which  was  to  be  proved. 
At  its  close  the  teacher  remarked  approvingly,  "  Very  well,  only  you 
used  and  for  since  once  or  twice  " !  Perhaps  the  teacher  w^as  right  in 
placing  this  mortal  among  venial  sins,  when  he  considered  that  the  pupil 
never  had  had  an  opportunity  in  grammar  or  high  school  to  learn  better. 
As  nobody  seems  to  have  found  out  how  to  bring  children  into  a  fairly 
correct  use  of  their  own  language  by  its  direct  study,  is  it  not  good  ad- 
vice to  boys  and  girls  who  are  presumably  to  carry  their  studies  beyond 
the  grammar  school,  to  get  this  culture  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  ? 

And  now  for  the  last  strain  of  this  jeremiade.  How  comes  it  that 
junior  and  senior  pupils — ^indeed,  all  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools, 
the  country  over — are  so  deficient  in  coura>ge  and  enihu%iaBm,  and  that  the 
better  the  school,  the  more  marked  the  deficiency ;  so  that  these  quali- 
ties are  only  found  at  their  highest  in  the  back  settlements  and  rural  dist* 
tricts  ? 

Years  ago  I  kept  a  country  school  (my  first  school)  in  a  little  red 
schoolhouse,  between  one  of  the  high  hills  and  one  of  the  bright  lakes 
of  central  New  York.  The  dashing  waterfall  at  the  rear  of  the  house, 
the  green  delta  which  it  had  formed  with  its  wealth  of  grass  and  trees, 
the  fine  contour  and  the  grand  shadows  of  the  hills  around,  the  still  lake 
repeating  such  another  picture  from  the  opposite  shore,  still  come  to  mfi 
pleasantly  across  the  intervening  years ;  but,  most  of  all,  I  remember 
and  wonder  at  the  courage  and  aspiration  of  that  bevy  of  ill-tai^ght  boys 
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and  girls.    There  was  nothing  that  they  would  not  attempt — ^nothing 
that  they  did  not  believe  themselves  able  to  do. 

Another  incident.  A  friend  of  mine  prepared,  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense  to  himself,  an  exhibition  of  rare  tropical  birds  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  pupils  of  a  grammar  school  in  an  eastern  city.  On  the 
evening  of  the  exhibition,  he  was  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the  indif- 
ference,^ the  positive  aversion  to  his  entertainment,  which  the  pupils 
manifested.  They  feared  that  somebody  would  wish  them  to  remember 
about  these  birds,  or  that  it  might  be  the  beginning  of  additional  work. 

Incidents  of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  persons  acquainted  with  junior 
and  senior  schools.  I  have  often  heard  principals  of  these  schools,  while 
boasting  of  the  plodding  perseverance  of  their  pupils,  deplore  their  want 
of  curiosity,  hope,  and  enthusiasm.  Goethe  says  that  the  spirit  of  the 
man  is  the  main  matter ;  and  surely  that  spirit  is  not  quite  right,  in 
which  these  active  principles  of  our  nature  are  wanting  or  repressed. 


The  time  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  Supt.  Duane  Doty,  of  De- 
troit, and  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
open  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Strong's  paper,  excused  themselves  in  a 
happy  manner,  and  the  subject  was  not  further  discussed. 


ADDRESS   OF    PROF.    HEIKEL. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem,  Ohio :  Many  of  the  teachers  present  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  Association  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  very 
eminent  gentleman.  Prof.  Felix  Heikel,  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  is 
traveling  in  this  country.  This  gentleman  has  been  present  at  every  one 
of  our  sessions,  listening  attentively,  and,  as  he  is  the  representative  of 
the  schools  of  a  foreign  country,  I  move  that  he  be  invited  to  address 
the  Association. 

Prof.  Heikel,  being  introduced,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen :  I  fully  appreciate  the  kind  in- 
tention of  the  President  in  calling  on  me  on  this  occasion.  I  must,  how- 
ever, confess  that  I  would  rather  keep  my  seat.  I  have  heard  in  this 
hall  so  many  excellent  and  spirited  speeches,  that  I  am  quite  ashamed 
to  attempt  to  speak  to  you.  I  think  that  my  words  will  reach  you  as 
cold  winds  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  ice  and  snow  cover  the  ground 
all  the  year. 

It  is  said  of  the  old  Greeks,  that  they  were  a  people  of  artists ;  but  I 
think  it  may  be  said)  with  still  more  reason,  that  the  Americans  are  a 
people  of  speakers.  [Laughter.]  Every  American  can  make  a  speech. 
[Renewed  laughter.]  If  he  can  not,  he  is  not  an  American.  I  have 
often  been  told,  and  I  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  remark  to-day  and 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  that  the  American  not  only  can  make  a 
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speech,  but  he  also  likes  to  do  it,  and  he  takes  every  opportunity  to 
make  a  speech.  [Great  laughter.]  During  the  six  months  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  spending  in  America,  I  have  seen  only  one  occasion 
where  a  distinguished  American  was  present  and  did  not  make  aspeeeh, 
and  that  was  at  his  own  funeral !  [Loud  and  prolonged  laughter  and 
applause.] 

The  Fins  are  not  a  very  talkative  people.  They  are  more  reserved  and 
contemplative.  We  would  rather  see  and  hear  than  speak,  and  especially 
if  obliged  to  speak  in  a  foreign  language  which  we  have  not  mastered. 

My  travels  here  in  America  have  been  very  pleasant,  and  I  can  say 
that  I  have  not  had  so  instructive  and  interesting  a  time  in  my  life  as  I 
have  had  in  America.  The  Europeans  need  to  travel  in  America,  not 
only  because  we  know  so  little  about  it,  but  because  we  have  here  very 
much  to  learn. 

In  Europe  we  have  very  many  prejudices  against  Americans  and 
American  institutions.  We  know  that  here  you  have  one  federal  gov- 
ernment, that  you  have  thirty-seven  state  governments,  and,  besides 
these,  territorial  governments,  and  governments  for  cities  and  towns. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  everything  here  must  be  very  changeable; 
that  there  can  be  no  uniformity  here,  as  in  the  old  countries  ;  but  it  is 
astonishing  to  a  stranger  to  see  how  little  truth  there  is  in  this.  I  have 
been  astonished  to  see  how  like  each  other  are  the  school  svstems  in  the 
diflferent  states.  They  are  different  only  in  details ;  not  in  the  large 
principles  governing  the  whole.  And  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
other  reason  for  this  uniformity  than  this  noble  emulation  among  the 
different  states,  which  exists  here  in  America.  In  almost  every  place 
that  I  visit,  I  hear  of  some  things  that  are  most  excellent.  Some  have 
the  most  beautiful  schoolhouses ;  some  the  best  discipline ;  some  the 
best*methods  of  teaching  geography,  and  some  the  best  libraries,  and  so 
on.  Everybody  tries  to  be  best  in  something,  and  thus  improvements 
pass  with  great  rapidity  from  oYie  state  to  another.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  right,  but  I  think  that  some  improvements  are  going  on  faster  in  the 
western  states,  and  especially  in  Ohio,  than  in  the  eastern  states.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  emulation  and  the  great  interest  which  the  people  take 
in  the  public  schools  constitute,  I  think,  the  two  means  that  make  Amer- 
ican schools  what  they  are.  In  the  last  respect,  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  schools  of  America  and  Europe.  I  may  say  that 
in  my  country,  and  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  school  matters  are 
questions  only  for  teachers  and  superintendents.  The  great  public  does 
not  take  any  part  in  them,  or,  at  most,  very  little.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  means  of  making  schools  good  and  popular  and  flourishing, 
than  this  warm  interest  of  the  great  public  in  them.  It  is  needed,  and 
especially  in  a  free,  republican  country,  but  it  is  also  needed  in  monarch- 
ical countries.    This  is  one  thing  which  very  much  strikes  a  foreigner. 

The  systems  of  schools  in  America  and  Europe  differ,  as  you  know, 
very  much,  and  I  can  not- help  asking  myself  the  question,  **  Which  of 
the  systems  is  best  to  develop,  not  only  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
children,  but  also  their  moral  and  physical  powers  ?  "  As  for  morality, 
you  know  that  in  Germany  much  care  is  taken  respecting  religious  in- 
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strnction,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Finland.  Many  hours  every  week 
are  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  And  what  is  this  religious  instruc- 
tion ?  It  is  reading,  sometimes  memorizing,  the  catechism  or  Bible  his- 
tory, and  often  this  is  done  in  a  very  dry  way.  In  America  you  have 
nothing  of  this,  but  you  have  a  discipline  and  order  and  cleanliness  in 
your  schools,  which,  I  think,  you  can  find  nowhere  else.  You  have,  be- 
sides this,  the  instructions  of  the  teachers  in  so-called  morals  and  man- 
ners. 

Now  what  do  statistics  show  as  to  the  result  of  these  systems  ?  Which 
of  these  people  is  more  religious,  and  which  has  more  confidence,  more 
trust  in  a  higher  Being  ?  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who  has  studied 
the  two  peoples,  can  be  deceived  on  this  question.  The  morality  in 
America  is,  according  to  the  statistics,  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  and 
the  religious  interest  is  much  higher.  If  you  hear  two  Americans  talk- 
ing with  each  other,  you  can  be  very  sure  that  they  speak  either  about 
business,  or  about  politics,  or  about  religion.  The  religious  question  is 
agitating  all  the  people,  and  is  almost  the  foundation  of  the  American 
community. 

As  for  physical  development,  what  do  the  diflferent  countries  do  for 
that  ?  In  Germany,  I  saw  in  every  city,  in  all  the  large  school  buildings, 
a  large  hall  devoted  only  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and  these  are  conducted 
in  a  very  systematic  way,  and  the  strength  of  the  pupils  is  greatly  de- 
veloped ;  but  in  America  you  have  very  little  of  that,  but  you  have,  in- 
stead, good  schoolhouses,  thorough  ventilation,  and  much  care  is  taken 
in  regard  to  the  seats  of  the  pupils,  and  that  they  be  defended  from 
anything  that  can  hurt  their  health. 

As  for  intellectual  instruction,  I  think  we  see  from  two  different  points* 
One  is  the  giving  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  c*hildren,  and  the  other  is 
the  development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  The  knowledge  which  is 
given  in  the  common  schools  in  both  countries,  is  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  I  do  not  know  in  which  country  the  common  schools  go  farthest. 
As  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  that  depends  more  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  knowledge  is  given  ;  what  methods  are  used.  In  touch- 
ing on  methods  of  teaching,  I  think  I  come  to  a  hard  question.  Every 
body  speaks  about  methods,  everybody  instructs  in  the  best  methods, 
and  everybody  makes  a  book  in  the  best  methods.  [Laughter.]  But 
what  are  the  best  methods;  that  I  don't  know.  [Laughter.]  I  think 
that  all  will  agree  that  the  best  methods  are  those  which  give  the  best 
results ;  but  on  this  point  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  teach- 
ers, or,  at  least,  as  many  as  there  are  superintendents.  One  calls  it  good 
results  in  arithmetic,  if  the  child  can  count  one  hundred,  forward  and 
backward,  with  great  rapidity ;  another,  if  the  child  can  combine  the 
smaller  numbers  in  every  way.  There  are  different  opinions  in  every 
respect. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  there  are  differences  in  methods ;  also, 
that  the  line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  One  method  is  adapted  only 
to  give  the  knowledge ;  that  the  pupil  may  know  as  much  as  possible. 
Another  tries,  not  so  much  to  give  knowledge,  as  to  develop  the  mind ; 
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that  is,  it  gives  the  knowledge  in  a  natural,  philosophical  way,  I  may 
say.    If  we  compare  Germany  and  America,  we  will  see  that  the  firat 
method,  which  is  more  mechanical,  is*  more  prevalent  in  America,  and 
the  more  rational  method  is  more  prevfilent  in  Germany.    I  do  not  say 
that  the  Americans  employ  only  mechanical  methods,  or  that  the  Ger- 
man schools  use  only  rational  methods,  hut,  as  a  class,  I  think  it  is  so. 
In  applying  the  good  things  in  the  German  methods  to  the  American,  I 
think  it  will. he  seen  that  the  western  states  are,  in  many  respects,  ahead 
of  the  eastern  states.    But  though  Americans  may  teach  a  little  more 
mechanically,  this  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  free  institutions  of 
America.    I  have  often  been  astonished  in  conversing  with  laborers  and 
mechanics,  who  have  talked  very  intelligently  of  the  dangers  of  Ameri- 
can public  affairs,  to  find,  after  awhile,  that  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.    Your  free  government  and  the  interest  that  every  man  takes  in 
public  affairs  compel  him  to  think.    This  free  republican  government, 
of  which  you  are  so  proud,  is  a  better  educator  of  the  people  than  any 
thing  else ;  and  it  will  also  make  the  schools  good,  so  that  they  will  grow 
and  flourish,  and  I  think,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  the  first  of  all 
schools,   including  those  of  Germany  and  of  all   other  countries  in 
Europe. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  teach- 
ers and  superintendents,  to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations,  for  their 
kindness  and  attention  to  me.  They  have  not  only  shown  me  their 
schools  and  given  me  a  look  at  their  improvements,  but  they  have  also 
shown  me  personal  friendliness  for  which  I  can  never  thank  them  sufl5- 
ciently.  I  go  away  from  America  with  the  impression  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  most  hospitable,  most  friendly,  and  most  cordial  people  I 
ever  met. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

—  This  number,  which  is  about  twice  the  usual  size,  contains  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  Michigan  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, held  at  Put-in  Bay  the  first  week  of  July.  President  Angell 
furnished  only  an  outline  of  his  address,  and  the  annual  address  by  Prof. 
Morse  was  not  reported,  owing  to  his  free  use  of  blackboard  illustrations. 
The  impromptu  addresses  of  Prof.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  on  drawing,  were 
not  reported.  With  these  exceptions  the  report  is  complete.  The  phono- 
graphic reports  of  the  discussions  have  been  carefully  revised  and  con- 
densed, and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  found  commendably  accurate. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  present  the  substance  of  each  speaker's 
remarks  in  his  own  words.  Our  October  number  will  contain  a  like  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Superintendents'  Association,  held  at 
Put-in  Bay  on  the  first  day  of  July. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  held  in 

Elmira  the  first  week  of  August,  was  a  decided  success.    The  attendance 
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wafl  larger  than  at  either  of  the  two  previous  meetings.  The  number  of 
college  presidents  and  professors  present  was  unprecedented.  Twenty- 
nine  states  were  represented.  The  exercises  were  well  sustained.  Prol» 
S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  111.,  was  elected  president  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation ;  A.  P.  Marble,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  secretary ;  and  John  Han- 
cock, of  Cincinnati,  treasurer.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  next  month.  We  much  regret  that  pressing 
duties  prevented  our  attending  the  meeting. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Vienna  Exposition  awarded  twenty -five  prizes 

in  the  department  of  education,  teaching,  and  instruction  to  United 
States  exhibitors.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  City  of  Boston  each  re- 
ceived a  grand  diploma  of  honor,  the  highest  prize  given ;  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago  each  received  the  grand  medal  of  progress ;  Cleveland,  and 
Jacksonville,  111.,  diplomas  of  merit ;  and  the  gold  medal  of  merit  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  as  "the  pub- 
lishers and  manufacturers  of  the  best  school-books  in  the  world."  As 
soon  as  we  receive  the  necessary  information,  we  shall  announce  all  of 
the  American  exhibitors  to  whom  these  twenty-five  prizes  were  awarded. 


Some  forty  institutes  were  held  in  Ohio  in  the  months  of  July  and 

August,  with  good  attendance  and  encouraging  interest.  The  Trumbull 
County  Institute,  held  in  Warren  the  third  week  of  August,  was  considr 
erably  the  largest,  the  jiumber  of  teachers  enrolled  being  309.  We  have 
received  reports  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  institutes,  and  hope 
to  hear  from  all  in  time  for  notice  in  our  October  issue.  We  wish  to 
know  the  time  and  place  of  all  institutes  to  be  held  in  the  next  four 
months.  Will  those  interested  be  so  kind  as  to  send  us  announcements 
as  soon  as  published  7 

^The  Monthly  was  remembered  in  most  of  the  summer  institutes, 

and  though  the_whole  number  of  subscriptions  received  is  less  than  last 
year,  several  institutes  raised  fine  clubs.  The  Summit  County  Institute 
sent  U8  fifty 'three  subscriptions,  the  largest  club  yet  received  from  this 
year's  institutes.  It  also  raised  the  largest  club  in  1871,  and  next  to  the 
largest  in  1872.  We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Monthly  has  never 
been  more  earnestly  and  heartily  commended  in  the  institutes  of  the 
state  than  it  has  been  this  year,  and  we  thank  all  who  have  said  a  good 
word  in  its  behalf. 


We  again  ask  superintendents  and  principals  of  graded  schools, 

county  examiners,  and  teachers  of  all  grades,  to  consider  themselves 
authorized  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  this  journal.  We  ought  to  receive 
ft  thousand  new  subscriptions  before  the  middle  of  November,  and  this 
result  may  be  attained  if  the  many  friends  of  the  Monthly  will  make 
an  earnest  and  vigorous  effort  in  its  behalf.  All  subscribers  who  begin 
with  the  July  number,  will  secure  this  September  number. 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  information  respecting  the 

best  text-books,  old  and  new,  published  in  the  United  States,  shoald  ex- 
amine our  advertising  pages  this  month.  They  contain  the  announce- 
ments of  the  leading  school-book  publishers,  and  also  advertisements  0! 
superior  school  furniture,  school  bells,  silicate  book  slates,  etc.,  etc. 

ScRiBNER,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  issued  the  long 

announced  Physical  Geography  by  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  "  the  foremost 
geographer  of  the  world." 


Ormsby^s  Map-Drawing  Scale,  with  Guide,  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 

to  any  address,  for  examination,  on  the  receipt  of  ten  cents.    Send  for  it 
at  once,  addressing  George  S.  Ormsby,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Our  edition  of  the  New  Ohio  School  Law  is  entirely  exhausted. 


Errata. — For  "worms",  page  332,  line  34,  read  moUuaks;  for  "got", 
p.  345, 1.  3  of  "  note  ",  read  set ;  and  for  "  Ithica  ",  p.  360,  read  Ithaca. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year 
1872.    John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1873.    Price,  $1.25. 

A  Latin  Gradual  ;  to  accompany  the  Author's  Latin  Grammar.  By  G. 
K.  Bartholomew.    Cincinnati  and  New  York  :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

The  School  Stage  :  A  Collection  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays.  By  W.  H. 
Venable.  Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.  1873. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  Hampshire.  1873.  J. 
W.  Simonds,  Supt. 

Our  Country's  New  Era :  An  Address  to  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of 
Wittenberg  College.    1873.    By  Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox. 

German  in  the  Public  Schools :  Its  Direct  and  Tangible  Value.  New 
York :  E.  Steiger. 
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OHIO   SUPERINTENDENTS^   ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE    FIFTH   ANNUAL   SESSION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Put-in  Bay  on  Tuesday,  July  1st,  1873,  com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock  A.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  John  Hancock,  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Pi;ayer  was  oflfer^^d  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  Col- 
lege. 

The  President,  Samuel   Findley,  of  Akron,  then  read  his 

Inaugural  Address,  which  was  as  follows ; 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

^  BY   SAMUEL   FINDLEY,    AKRON,   OHIO. 

Could  we  grasp  the  divine  idea,  of  which  the  human  soul  is  the  ex- 
pression, we  might  have  some  adequate  conception  of  the  purposes  and 
possibilities  of  human  culture.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  by  men  who 
claim  to  speak  with  some  authority  in  such  matters,  that  the  great  end 
of  education  is  to  fit  men  for  *' getting  on  "  in  the  world, — to  train  men 
for  their  particular  occupations.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  every 
man  should  be  fitted  for  some  honorable  and  useful  occupation,  and 
should  pursue  it  persistently  ;  but  as  a  means,  rather  than  an  end,  A 
man's  life  is  more  than  meat  and  drink.  The  necessity  laid  upon  men 
to  labor  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  is  itself  a  valuable  part  of  their 
moral  discipline ;  and  the  good  things  of  earth,  which  a  man  may  get  by 
industrious  effort,  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  there  is  a  spirit  in  man 
whose  cravings  can  never  be  satisfied  by  the  bread  he  earns.  That  train- 
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ing  is  best  for  a  man  which  is  best  calculated  to  develop  all  his  capabili- 
ties. The  particular  sphere  which  any  one  is  to  occupy  in  life,  can  not 
be  determined  beforehand ;  and  it  would  seem  very  unwise  to  spend 
years  in  trimming  and  shaping  a  human  soul  for  a  niche  it  may  never 
occupy.  Far  better  would  it  seem  to  seek  the  perfection  of  our  human 
nature  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  its  capabilities.  If,  to  the  highest 
physical  development,  and  the  best  scientific,  literary,  and  sesthetic  cul- 
ture, we  add  supreme  regard  for  God — an  acknowledgment  of  His  sover- 
eignty, and  a  practical  recognition  of  our  relations  to  Him  as  His  chil- 
dren, we  have,  probably,  the  highest  human  conception  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  nature.  And  a  peculiarity  of  thig  perfection  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  rather  an  infinite  progression.  Human  perfection 
consists  in  forever  growing.  St.  Augustine  said,  "That  is  the  true  per- 
fection of  a  man  to  find  out  his  own  imperfection." 

But  in  the  light  of  such  an  ideal,  how  very  inadequate  is  the  training 
of  our  schools.  It  is  partial,  incomplete,  one-sided.  It  cultivates  the 
lower  faculties,  leaving  the  higher  and  nobler  powers  to  the  blight  and 
decay  of  inactivity,  or  to  such  chance  development  as  other  and  less  sys- 
tematic influences  may  afford.  Our  schools  are  doing  much  to  develop 
the  intellect,  and  the  results  attained  in  this  direction  are  not  to  be  dis- 
paraged ;  but  we  have  failed,  in  too  great  a  measure,  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  human  soul  is  endowed  with  other  and  higher  faculties, 
equally  susceptible  of  growth  and  cultivation.  Our  schools  are  doing 
much  for  the  head  (not  too  much),  but  far  too  little  for  the  heart. 

The  great  educational  want  of  our  day  is  heart  culture  ;  and  the  great 
desideratum  in  the  teachers,  who  are  to  bless  coming  generations,  is 
heart-power.  Momentous  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  world.  The 
human  family  seems  to  be  in  a  transition  state.  The  old  foundations  are 
breaking  up.  The  old  landmarks  are  being  removed.  Of  the  dogmatic 
structures  which  have  stood  ever  since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther,  few 
are  likely  to  be  found  standing  (in  their  old  form,  at  least,)  at  the  close 
of  the  present  century.  These  changes,  though  likely  to  result  in  great 
good  to  our  race,  can  not  but  be  attended  with  suffering  and  loss  to  many 
individuals.  It  is  a  time  which  tries  men.  It4s  a  time  when  they  feel 
the  need  of  something  better  than  the  framework  of  creed  and  ritual. 
That  which  is  most  likely  to  stand  the  trial,  and  pass  safely  through  all 
these  changes,  is  the  tender  conscience  and  the  trusting  heart.  Men  are 
coming  to  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  power  of  vision  which  will 
enable  them  to  see  other  than  material  things ;  an  understanding  which 
will  enable  them 'to  apprehend  higher  thoughts  than  the  subtleties  of 
human  philosophy.  There  is  a  higher  knowledge  than  sense-knowledge. 
There  are  truths  which  deeply  concern  us,  which  never  can  be  reached 
by  scientific  method.  The  very  highest  development  of  mere  intellect 
can  never  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  truths.  "  He  that  loveth 
not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love."  The  power  to  apprehend  spirit- 
ual truth  proceeds  from  the  heart.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness."  The  divine  educator  of  our  race  begins  and  ends  with 
the  heart,  as  that  which  determines  the  character.    A  man  is  what  his 
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heart  is.  The  heart  gives  temper  and  tone  to  the  whole  being.  It  is 
the  fountain  from  whence  the  streams  of  life  issue ;  and  the  stream  can 
not  be  good  unless  the  fountain  be  pure.  Any  system  of  education 
which  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  seeks  to  purify  the  stream 
without  any  regard  to  the  fountain. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  a  sphere  in  which  we  must  recognize  the  direct 
agency  of  an  unseen,  but  efficient  power,  coming  to  us  from  above,  to 
work  in  and  renew  the  natural  forces  of  our  humanity.  But  this  does 
not  diminish  aught  of  human  responsibility.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil 
fnlly  recognizes  the  fact  that  sunshine  and  rain  are  essential  to  vegetable 
growth ;  but  he  is,  on  that  account,  none  the  less  assiduous  in  his  en- 
deavors to  so  prepare  the  soil  that  these  may  operate  und6r  the  most 
favorable  conditions ;  nor  is  he  any  the  less  vigilant  in  preventing  the 
growth  of  noxious  weeds  which  would  tend  to  hinder  the  growth  which 
he  would  foster. 

There  is  in  every  man  a  native  power  of  spiritual  apprehension,  which 
is  subject  to  the  general  law  of  human  development.  It  may,  by  proper 
stimulation  in  childhood,  be  made  to  live  and  grow  till  it  becomes  strong ; 
or  it  may  be  dwarfed  and  enfeebled  by  neglect  and  disuse,  until  the  soul 
almost  loses  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  any  such  power. 
And,  furthermore,  all  our  faculties  are  so  closely  related,  that  all  suffer 
from  the  neglect  of  any.  The  highest  intellectual-  culture  is  never  reached 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  is  wholly  neglected.  A  French  writer, 
Aime-Martin,  has  said  that  the  continual  operation  of  intellect,  without 
the  presence  of  God,  dries  up  and  exhausts  the  soul.  True  intellectual 
culture  requires  frequent  appeals  to  faith,  to  feeling,  to  conscience; 
right  intellectual  development  is  largely  dependent  on  a  healthy  heart. 
From*  this  it  is  clear  that  moral  and  intellectual  development  should  be 
carried  on  simultaneously,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  same  impulse.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  To  separate  them  is  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  both.  But  were  it  possible  to  separate  them,  and  to  give  prece- 
dence to  either,  moral  culture  has  the  first  claim.  "  The  moral  and  reli- 
gious part  of  man's  nature  is  the  highest  part.  Of  right  it  has  sover- 
eignty and  dominion  over  all  the  rest.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man,  was  based  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
moral  faculties."  Civilization  is  but  the  ascendancy  of  the  moral  and 
religious  element  of  man's  nature  in  the  aggregate. 

Some  one  has  said  that  man  with  intellect  developed,  but  lacking  the 
restraining  and  sanctifying  influences  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  is  an 
animal  with  a  reason,  but  only  an  animal  still.  A  notable  example  is 
found  in  Rulloff,  the  Bingham  ton  murderer.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  science  and  a  classical  scholar  of  respectable  attainments.  He  could 
talk  of  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable  as  learnedly  as  the  philoso- 
phers themselves.  But  in  the  account  he  himself  gives  of  his  early  life, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  moral  or  religious  instruction.  His  whole  power 
of  mind  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  on  material  things.  His  love 
of  knowledge  was  without  any  elevating  direction,  unassociated  with 
any  thought  of  a  higher  life  than  that  revealed  by  external  sense.    He 
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seems  to  have  early  imbibed  that  materialistic  philosophy  which  dis- 
cards all  moral  intuitions,  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not  derived 
through  the  senses.  The  deed  which  this  man  expiated  on  the  gallows, 
was  but  the  natural  sequence  of  his  previous  education.  Had  moral  and 
religious  influence  been  a  leading  element  in  his  education,  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  multitude  of  examples  with  which  the  world  abounds,  which, 
though  less  notable,  none  the  less  clearly  point  in  the  same  direction. 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can  erect  himself, 
How  mean  a  thing  is  man." 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  aversion  of  men  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
higher  nature.  It  must  be  because  men  generally  live  in  their  lower 
faculties.  Bunyan's  man  with  the  muck-rake  aptly  illustrates  the  ten- 
dency of  men  to  follow  their  lower  animal  instincts,  rather  than  their 
higher  spiritual  intuitions.  This  man  is  represented  as  shut  up  in  a 
dingy  room,  and  having  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  He  looked  no  way 
but  downwards,  while  a  shining  one  stood  above  him  with  a  beautiful 
crown  in  his  hand,  which  he  offered  to  give  him  in  exchange  for  his 
muck-rake.  But  the  man  refused  to  look  up,  and  kept  on  raking  to  him- 
self the  straws,  the  little  sticks  and  dust  which  lay  on  the  floor  of  his 
dingy  room.  The  higher  and  better  the  culture  proposed,  the  more  de- 
termined and  violent  the  opposition  of  men  who  live  only  in  their  lower 
nature.  The  whole  question  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  education  was 
settled  at  a  stroke,  and  forever,  by  the  man  who  said,  **  Maken  them  ihar 
picters  dont  do  my  boy  no  good.^^  And  this  man  is  a  specimen  of  a  very 
large  class,  for  whom  aesthetic  culture  has  no  attractions,  and  to  whom 
true  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  absolutely  repugnant.  ^For  want 
of  early  cultivation  their  higher  faculties  lie  dormant.  They  are  no 
more  capable  of  apprehending  spiritual  truth,  than  the  deaf  man  of  re- 
cognizing sound,  or  the  blind  man  of  distinguishing  colors. 

An  unwarranted  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  Any  system  of  education  which  ignores  all  moral 
influence,  would  scarcely  find  an  advocate  in  this  or  any  other  enlightened 
land.  All  are  agreed  that  the  instruction  in  our  schools  should  tend  to 
the  formation  of  upright  character  in  the  pupil ;  but  at  the  mention  of 
religion,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  good  morals,  opposition  is 
at  once  aroused.  There  must  be  no  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 
That  would  be  carrying  the  matter  too  far.  This  feeling  probably  arises, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  habit  of  confounding  religion  with  sect,  and 
dogma,  and  theological  systems.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
discords,  intolerance,  and  bitterness  of  the  religious  sects,  are  not  reli- 
gion, but  the  death-throes  of  the  old  irreligion  in  the  heart  of  man.  For 
the  opposition  which  now  exists  to  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
much  of  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  churches.  When  they 
cease  their  conflict  with  each  other,  and  when  earnest  eflbrt  to  show 
men  how  to  lead  pure  and  noble  lives  takes  the  place  of  theological  dis- 
putation, we  may  expect  much  of  this  opposition  to  disappear.   The 
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great  progress  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  twenty  years  gives  hope 
for  the  future. 

Religion  is  defined  by  Dr.  Watts  as  "duty  to  God  and  our  neighbor  ", 
and  by  Worcester  as  "  an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  our  Creator,  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence  and  love,  and  consequent  duty  and  obedience  to 
Him ;  duty  to  God  and  His  creatures."  This  is  the  sum  of  all  morality. 
There  is  not  a  moral  maxim,  nor  an  ethical  principle  deemed  valuable 
by  civilized  and  enlightened  men,  which  is  not  included  in  the  Christian 
religion.  The  great  central  fact  of  Christianity  is  Christ  giving  himself 
to  help  men  into  the  way  of  right  living.  True  religion  is  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  to  the  hearts  of  men,  calling  them  upward  to  himself. 
And  may  not  the  youth  of  o.ur  schools  be  taught  to  recognize  that  voice, 
and  heed  its  warnings  and  invitations  ?    Horace  Mann  has  well  said  : 

"  The  domain  of  education  extends  over  the  three-fold  nature  of  man ; 
over  his  body,  training  it  by  the  systematic  and  intelligent  observance 
of  those  benign  laws  which  secure  health,  impart  strength,  and  prolong 
life;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the  mind,  replenishing  it  with 
knowledge,  and  cultivating  all  those  tastes  which  are  allied  to  virtue ; 
and  over  his  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  dethroning  selfish- 
ness, enthroning  conscience,  leading  the  affections  outward  in  good  will 
toward  men,  and  upward  in  gratitude  and  reverence  to  God." 

The  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  purity,  prosperity,  and  perma- 
nence of  society,  imperatively  demand  the  cultivation  of  all  those  sus- 
ceptibilities of  our  nature  whose  proper  development  tends  to  range  the 
will  on  the  side  of  God  and  right.  There  is  no  safety,  either  to  the  in- 
dividual or  to  society,  in  any  other  course.  Are  not  we  in  this  land 
already  reaping  the  fruit  of  our  false  views  and  neglect  in  this  matter,  in 
the  low  state  of  public  morals,  the  corruption  of  the  public  conscience, 
the  betrayal  of  public  trust,  and  the  general  disregard  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, which  seem  at  times  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  civil  soci- 
ety ?  The  Prussian  maxim,  **  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools  ",  is  a  good  one.  If  we, 
as  a  people,  are  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  the  "  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord  ",  we  must  teach  the  fear  of  God  in  our  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  among  men 
in  matters  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  religious  instruction  should  have 
no  place  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  wide  diflferences  of  opinion  on 
scientific  subjects.  For  example,  in  ,the  science  of  geology  alone,  more 
than  eight}'  difi'erent  theories  have  been  held  by  scientific  men  of  the 
present  century.  Shall  science,  on  that  account,  be  excluded  from  the 
schools  ?  There  are  also  difierences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  and  even  in  regard  to  the  principles  on  which 
government  is  founded.  Shall  we,  on  that  account,  forbear  to  adminis- 
ter government?  Because  a  teacher  is  a  Republican,  or  a  Democrat, 
must  he  be  restrained  from  giving  such  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
government  as  would  tend  to  fit  his  pupils  for  good  citizenship  ?  Teach- 
ers ought  to  be  restrained  from  bringing  into  their  schools  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  religious  sects  which  divide  the  Christian  world. 
Their  own  sense  of  propriety  should  restrain  them  from  this.    But  the 
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religion  which  the  Great  Teacher  taught,  should  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  every  school.  Its  practical  principles  should  he  directly  in- 
culcated, and  its  spirit  should  permeate  all  the  instruction  and  all  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  A  recent  Chicago  school  report  contains  this 
excellent  sentiment:  "  Sectarianism  and  partisanship  have  no  place  ap- 
propriate for  them  in  any  institution  under  governmental  support  or 
control.  But  for  patriotism  and  'pure  religion  an  appropriate  place  is 
found  in  every  institution  controlled  and  supported  hy  government." 

But  it  is  claimed  that  religious  instruction  can  not  be  given  in  public 
schools  without  infringing  the  rights  of  consciience.  The  very  first  right 
of  conscience,  and  that  upon  which  liberty  of  conscience  depends,  is  the 
right  to  be  enlightened.  Strange  that  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  con- 
science, and  teach  men  to  obey  its  dictates,  should  be  deemed  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  !  But  even  admitting  that  it  should  involve 
some  things  contrary  to  the  blunted  moral  sense  of  some,  should  that 
settle  the  question  ?  Would  not  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruc- 
tion from  the  schools  be  a  far  greater  violation  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science ?  How  is  it  in  regard  to  other  matters  ?  Do  we  permit  private 
conscience  to  interfere  with  public  good  ?  Do  we  feel  bound  to  respect 
the  Mormon  conscience?  Did  we  respect  the  slaveholder's  conscience? 
Shall  we  deny  to  the  state  the  right  of  self-preservation,  because  some 
of  her  citizens  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms  in  her  de- 
fense ?  Much  less  should  we  deny  to  her  the  right  of  self-preservation 
by  securing  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  her  citizens. 

But  it  is  still  further  argued  that  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the 
family  and  the  church,  and  not  to  the  school.  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  that  it  would  leave  a  large  number  of  youth  without  any  moral 
or  religious  training ;  and  if  it  is  incumbent  on  the  state  to  undertake 
any  part  of  the  work  of  instruction,  there  is  none  so  essential  to  her 
welfare  as  that  which  will  tend  to  secure  purity  and  virtue  in  the  lives 
of  her  citizens.  Vast  multitudes  of  children  are  reared  in  godless  homes, 
only  a  tithe  of  whom  ever  come  under  the  influence  of  church  or  Sab- 
bath-school ;  and  of  those  who  do  attend  Sabbath-school  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  not  all,  by  any  means,  can  be  said  to  receive  eflfective 
moral  and  religious  training.  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  I  believe  the 
influence  of  many  Sabbath-schools,  on  account  of  their  low  standard  of 
discipline,  and  the  low  order  of  teaching  talent  employed,  are  far  less 
efficient,  in  producing  good  moral  character,  than  the  thorough  disci- 
pline and  instruction  of  the  public  school,  even  where  no  direct  moral 
instruction  is  imparted.  I  believe  the  tendency  in  many  Sabbath- 
schools  is  to  both  moral  and  intellectual  dissipation.  Not  all  Sabbath- 
schools  deserve  this  censure ;  but  in  most  there  is  need  of  much  higher 
standard  of  discipline  and  instruction.  They  have  a  higher  mission 
than  the  amusement  of  the  children.  The  public  school  is  the  only 
place  where  moral  and  religious  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  great  majority  of  those  whose  homes  are  devoid  of  it ;  and  no 
other  instrumentality  is  capable  of  producing  such  definite  results  in 
this  direction.     Not  even  the  Christian  ministry  is  above  the  teach- 
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er's  profession  in  the  variety,  adaptation,  and  power  of  its  appliances, 
and  in  the  immediateness  and  productiveness  of  the  results  which 
may  be  'gained  by  their  use.  The  minister  teaches  at  intervals,  while 
the  teacher's  work  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  The  preacher  can  point 
to  the  right  path,  but  he  can  not  make  his  hearers  walk  in  it.  He 
can  not  constrain  the  will,  and  bind  it  firmly  to  duty ;  nor  can  he 
use  the  power  of  personal  authority  and  discipline,  or  stamp  his  own 
entire  individuality,  with  all  the  weight  of  his  varied  knowledge  and 
force  of  character,  upon  his  people,  as  can  the  true  teacher  upon  his 
pupils.  He  labors  to  impress  those  whose  habits  are  fixed,  and  whose 
sensibilities  are  blunted.  The  teacher  operates  upon  the  impressible 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth,  whose  souls  are  all  aglow,  and  whose  hearts 
are  plastic  under  the  gentlest  touches  of  his  hand,  and  tenderly  respon- 
sive to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

I  would  that  the  teachers  of  our  land  felt  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them.  What  talents  are  committed  to  us  by  our  Lord ! 
What  golden  opportunities  for  doing  good  I 

I  am  not  unaware  that  difficulties  lie  in  the  way.  I  admit  the  seeming 
force  of  many  of  the  objections  urged  against  religious  instruction  in 
schools  supported  and  controlled  by  the  state ;  and  I  freely  confess  my 
inability  to  comprehend,  in  all  their  bearings,  the  complicated  social  and 
political  problems  which  the  question  involves ;  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us,  and  we  dare  not  shrink  from  the  duty  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties.  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  land  going  forward  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work.  There  is  one  view  of  the  case  which  should 
have  great  influence  with  us.  All  the  difficulties  attending  this  question 
have  their  origin  in  human  imperfection,  or,  to  use  a  stronger  term,  in 
human  perverseness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  if  the  human  family 
were  in  its  normal  condition,  there  would  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  all  the  children  in  our  schools  to 
fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments.  The  true  course  for  us  as  teach- 
ers to  pursue,  is  to  press  forward  steadily  and  carefully,  gaining  wisdom 
and  skill  by  experience,  and  trusting  to  the  Great  Teacher  of  mankind 
to  direct  the  issue.  There  is  much  need  for  the  exercise  of  prudence. 
We  should  ever  remember  that  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive; 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient ;  in  meekness  instruct- 
ing those  that  oppose  themselves." 

A  full  consideration  of  the  practical  part  of  this  subject  can  scarcely 
come  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  Let  it  suffice  to  indicate  briefly 
some  things  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in 
schools.  The  instrumentalities  for  the  formation  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, may  be  included  under  two  general  heads:  instruction,  and  in- 
fluence. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  impression  that  the  best  moral  instruction  is 
that  which  is  least  formal ;  that  which  may  be  imparted  in  connection 
with  other  subjects  of  instruction,  or  which  may  be  given  incidentally, 
without  the  setting  apart  of  any  time  for  the  purpose.    It  is  doubtless 
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true  that  much  valuable  instruction  may  be  imparted  in  this  way.  The 
teacher  who  has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  this  work,  can  find  many  occa- 
sions for  impressing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  valuable  moral  les- 
sons. But  do  we  not  find  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  requir- 
ing the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher,  no  fitting  place  is  likely  to  be 
found  for  a  subject  to  which  no  definite  place  is  assigned.  It  is  doubt- 
less for  this  very  reason  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  so  much 
neglected  in  most  of  our  schools.  No  one  would  expect  the  success  of 
an  attempt  to  teach  grammar  or  arithmetic  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me 
that  not  only  should  there  be  time  set  apart  for  this  work,  but  it  should 
be  carried  on  after  a  carefully  devised  plan.  A  text-book,  or,  at  least,  a 
teacher's  manual,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity. 

First  in  order  and  importance  among  the  things  to  be  taught,  and  re- 
quiring constant  inculcation,  is  the  fear  of  God.  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Jacob's  favorite  son,  one  of  the  purest 
and  strongest  characters  in  history,  gave  the  key  to  his  life  when  he 
said,  "  I  fear  God.'*  This  includes  in  it  reverence  and  love  for  God  as 
our  Father,  a  recognition  of  His  authority  over  us,  and  the  obligation 
resting  upon  us  of  obedience  and  submission  to  Him.  No  other  power 
is  so  efficient  in  the  education  and  development  of  our  race,  as  a  vivid 
conception  of  God's  active  presence,  and  conscious,  intelligent  interest 
in  human  afiairs.  The  thought  of  God's  personal  presence  should  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the  young.  "  Thou  God  seest  me" 
is  an  appropriate  motto  for  every  schoolroom.  The  true  idea  of  God 
clearly  unfolded  within  us,  moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  Him,  and  to 
aspire  after  likeness  to  Him,  produces  the  highest  and  best  growth  of 
our  nature.  Nothing  else  so  thoroughly  awakens  the  moral  sense  with- 
in us,  and  leads  to  the  complete  enthronement  of  conscience  over  the 
lower  desires,  appetites,  and  passions.  The  moral  sense  may  be  awak- 
ened very  early.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  its  neglect  until  the 
selfish  desires  and  passions  have  grown  strong.  If  from  childhood  men 
were  taught  to  follow  the  first  intimations  of  conscience,  honestly  to 
obey  them  and  carry  them  out  in  action,  the  power  of  conscience  would 
grow  so  strong  as  to  become  the  controlling  principle  of  the  life. 

But  if  conscience  is  to  be  enthroned,  it  must  be  enlightened.  If  this 
light  which  is  given  to  light  every  man,  be  nothing  but  darkness,  how 
great  is  the  darkness.  An  unenlightened  conscience  is  a  blind  guide. 
Youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics.  They 
should  be  taught  to  know  the  right  and  inclined  to  do  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  is  no  other  instrumentality  which  can  compare  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  only  perfect  text-book.  It  has  been 
prepared  and  adopted  by  an  authority  higher  and  wiser  than  boards  of 
education,  or  state  legislatures.  Its  author  is  He  who  made  the  soul  of 
man.  He  knew  the  capabilities  and  tendencies  of  the  human  powers  as 
no  man  can  know  them,  and  He  has  given  in  this  book  the  instruction 
best  adapted  to  produce  the  purest  and  strongest  character.  "The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple :  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
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jng  the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes:  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  forever  ;  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteoua  altogether.  They  are  more  to  be  desired 
than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter,  also,  than  honey,  and  the 
honey -comb.  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned ;  and  in  keep- 
ing of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

"  How  pure,  how^  perfect  are  Jehovah's  laws. 
From  them  the  soul  its  best  instruction  draws ; 
Truth,  virtue,  love,  and  wisdom  they  impart, 
Light  to  the  eyes  and  rapture  to  the  heart. 
Bright  is  the  gloomy  cavern's  jeweled  ore, 
Sweet  is  the  roving  bee's  collected  store ; 
But  what  can  nature,  what  can  art  bestow. 
Like  the  pure  words  that  from  Jehovah  flow  ?  " 

There  should  be  no  enforced  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools;  nor 
should  its  use  be  prohibited  by  either  state  or  local  enactment.  It  should 
be  left,  as  God  has  left  it,  entirely  free.  The  perfunctory  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  school  by  a  teacher  who  does  not  love  its  precepts,  and  whose  \ 
life  is  not  conformed  to  its  teachings,  will  have  little  influence  for  good, 
if  its  effect  be  not  positively  pernicious.  It  may  even  be  wise,  under 
some  circumstances,  for  the  Christian  teacher  to  refrain  from  any  direct 
and  formal  use  of  the  Bible  in  school.  Were  I  teaching  in  the  country, 
or  in  a  village,  where  parents  were  opposed,  as  some  are,  to  having  their 
children  taught  English  grammar,  I  might  not  consider  it  best  to  enter 
into  any  contest  over  the  matter,  or  to  spend  any  time  in  endeavors  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  text-books.  The^time  might  be  better  spent  and 
the  end  more  effectually  reached,  by  teaching  grammar  without  a  text- 
book, and  even,  perhaps,  without  calling  it  by  that  name.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  Bible  in  school,  is  its  spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  teacher. 
The  child  may  drink  in  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  the  thought  of  the 
being  and  love  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  arising  from  our 
relations  to  him,  and  to  each  other ;  and  he  may  receive,  as  an  emana- 
tion from  the  teacher's  inner  life  and  character,  an  elevated  religious 
spirit.  Yet,  in  communities  where  no  serious  opposition  exists,  the 
daily  use  of  the  Bible  is  desirable ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  cases 
are  rare  in  which  the  truly  earnest  and  judicious  teacher  meets  w4th  any 
opposition. 

But  the  general  influence  of  the  school,  and,  especially,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher,  may  become  more  powerful  instruments  of 
moral  culture  than  direct  moral  instruction.  The  degree  of  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  with  which  school  duties  are  performed,  determines,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.  The  standard  which  the 
teacl^r  fixes  for  himself,  and  the  standard  he  requires  of  his  pupils  in 
>  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  school,  go  very  far  toward  fixing 
the  pupil's  moral  standard  for  life.  The  pupil  who  has  been  punctual 
and  regular  in  his  attendance  at  school,  and  prompt  and  thorough  in  the 
preparation  and  recitation  of  all  his  lessons  for  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  his  school  life,  will  rarely  fail  to  become  an  efficient  and  reliable  man 
or  woman. 
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The  discipline  of  the  school  may  be  so  exercised  as  to  beget  in  the 
pupils  the  power  of  self-control,  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  hatred  of  deception  and  every  form  of  wrong-doing.  In  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  teacher  should  keep  constantly  before  his 
mind  the  highest  good  of  his  pupils.  With  teachers  of  weak  moral 
character,  the  first  question  generally  is,  How  will  this  or  that  measure 
affect  myself?  what  will  people  think?  or,  how  will  it  affect  my  reputa- 
tion ?  But  with  the  true  teacher,  the  first  and  great  question  is,  How 
will  it  affect  the  future  life,  character,  and  happiness  of  my  pupils  ? 

The  motives  to  which  the  teacher  is  accustomed  to  appeal,  will  have 
great  influence  in  the  formation  of  character.  If  the  pupil's  motives  be 
low  and  selfish,  the  moral  nature  will  be  debased.  The  incentives  set 
before  the  pupil  should  be  such  as  tend  to  quicken  the  conscience,  and 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  moral  nature.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
topic  so  fundamental  and  vital  in  education  as  this,  which  is  so  imper- 
fectly understood.    It  demands  our  most  careful  study. 

Passing  over  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  faith,  and  some  other  top- 
ics which  suggest  themselves,  I  close  with  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  There  is,  probably,  no  other  moral 
influence  so  effective  and  fruitful  as  that  which  comes  from  the  teacher's 
inner  life  and  character.  It  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  painting,  that 
**  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  artist,  despite  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
find  their  expression  on  the  canvas.  The  master-pieces  of  Rembrandt 
have  been  pronounced  coarse  and  gross,  while  those  of  his  contemporary, 
Vandyke,  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  the  embodiment  of  purity  and 
refinement.  These  individualities  are  noticeable  in  their  portraits  of  the 
same  persons."  The  teacher  is  an  artist,  who,  all  unconsciously,  it  may 
be,  is  constantly  transferring  to  his  pupils  the  lineaments  of  his  own 
soul.  Every  teacher  exerts  on  the  moral  nature  of  his  pupils  an  influ- 
ence either  good  or  bad.  A  silent,  unconscious  influence  goes  out  from 
the  inner  life  and  character  of  the  teacher,  which  can  not  be  measured. 
Some  have  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
power  of  the  teacher's  influence,  as  to  conclude  that  all  the  moral  and 
religious  influence  of  the  school  which  is  of  any  worth,  must  come  as  an 
emanation  from  the  teacher's  character  and  life ;  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  direct  and  formal  instruction.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  inculcation  of  right  moral  principles  vitalizes  and  increases  the 
teacher's  moral  influence.  Precept  and  example  are  the  complement  of 
each  other.  The  Great  Teacher  exerted  a  power  of  personal  influence 
unequaled  by  any  other  teacher  of  our  race ;  yet  he  taught,  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  house  to  house,  the  principles  of  pure  morality,  and  the 
practical  duties  of  every  day  life. 

This  subject  is  one  of  transcendent  interest  and  importance.  The  • 
gravest  responsibility  which  now  rests  upon  the  teachers  of  this  country, 
is  the  right  moral  training  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  Upon  this  depends 
the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  our  free  institutions.  The  only  hope 
of  America  is  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  her  people.  The  de- 
claration that  '^  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are  essential  to  good 
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government",  connected  with  the  requirement  that  "schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  ",  constitutes  the  corner 
stone  of  our  Republic.  It  becomes  us,  then,  as  good  citizens,  as  well  as 
educators,  to  cherish  our  free  school  system.  We  should  protect  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  blighting  influence  of  godlessness,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  unhallowed  touch  of  sect  or  party. 

DISCUSSION  OF  PRESIDENT  FINDLEY'S  ADDRESS. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  being  requested  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion, said : 

I  heartily  indorse  every  position  taken  in  the  excellent  essay  to  which 
we  have  just  listened.  In  trying  to  ascertain  my  line  of  duty  as  a  teach- 
er, I  have  been  led  to  reflect  very  much  upon  this  question  of  moral 
teaching  in  our  public  schools.  I  will  not  say,  "  moral  and  religious  '\ 
as  the  caption  of  the  essay  runs,  because  I  believe  that  of  the  moral  in- 
struction is  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  schools,  there  are  agencies  with- 
out that  will  control  and  guide  the  other.  The  teacher  occupies  a  more 
important  position  with  respect  to  moral  teaching,  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the  moral 
teaching  in  our  public  schools,  and  also  in  the  church.  While  the 
higher  forms  of  religion  are  being  taught  and  insisted  upon,  what  may 
be  called  the  lower  forms  are  neglected.  There  is  nothing  that  is  needed 
in  this  country  more  than  common  honesty.  Honesty  is  so  scarce  that 
it  is  at  a  premium.  Run  your  eye  over  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
you  find  but  two  of  her  chief  rulers  on  whose  honesty  there  is  no  dis- 
count; and  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  What  was  it  that  gave  them 
such  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  this  people  ?  It  was  common  honesty — 
honesty  not  on  the  lip,  but  in  the  heart  and  life.  A  distinguished  Eng- 
lish writer  said,  not  long  since,  that  he  had  attended  the  English  Church 
for  thirty  years,  and  had  heard  hundreds  of  sermons,  but  he  had  yet  to 
hear  the  first  sermon  upon  common  honesty,  or  the  commandments, 
"Thou  shalt  not  lie  "  and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  As  far  as  my  own 
course  is  concerned,  I  am  little  disturbed  by  the  effort  to  take  the  Bible 
from  the  common  schools.  I  can  teach  the  ten  commandments  and  that 
which  Christ  added  thereto,  without  the  Bible.  They  can  be  impressed 
hy  example  and  precept  and  earnest  lessons  upon  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren. In  a  recent  examination  of  a  class  of  pupils,  instead  of  pronounc- 
ing a  stringent  rule  against  copying,  I  prepared  their  minds  for  the  ap- 
peal whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  hand  in  a  slate  with  everv  answer 
wrong  than  with  one  mark  of  dishonesty  upon  it.  Their  eyes  sparkled 
as  they  gave  a  hearty  response,  and  they  came  up  and  handed  in  their 
slates  with  earnest  steady  looks.  The  teacher  has  many  opportunities, 
if  he  will  only  seize  them  in  passing,  of  impressing  the  importance  of 
honesty,  strict  and  thorough  honesty,  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  children  entrusted  to  his  teaching.  Look  at  the  importance  of  it. 
Are  we  not  doing  a  better  thing  for  a  boy  when  we  impress  upon  his 
mind  those  principles  that  will  guide  him  to  the  development  of  perfect 
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manhood  than  when  we  teach  him  the  rules  hy  which  he  may  success- 
fully conduct  a  business  ?  We  should  embrace  every  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  children  the  priceless  value  of  character,  tliat  the  greatest 
hero  is  the  moral  hero,  the  man  who  has  complete  mastery  of  himself 
and  has  every  passion  under  control, — that  he  only  is  the  perfect  man. 
In  moral  teaching  we  have  this  advantage — God  has  impressed  his  own 
law  upon  every  little  heart. 

Edward  F.  Moulton,  of  Oberlin:  I  can  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying  that  I  am  glad  that  the  time  has  come  when  one  of  our 
prominent  superintendents  is  willing  and  not  afraid  to  come  before  this 
body  of  8uJ)erintendent8,  and  express  the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed this  morning.  I  believe  that  we,  as  teachers  and  as  superintend- 
ents, are  neglecting  the  higher  part  of  the  culture  of  our  youth.  Horace 
Mann  has  said  that  if  we  take  a  boy  and  develop  him  physically,  leaving 
out  entirely  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  we  will  make  a  perfect 
animal.  If  we  take  the  same  boy,  with  this  physical  training,  and  add 
intellectual  culture,  leaving  out  entirely  moral  culture,  we  will  make  an 
incarnate  devil.  But  if  we  add  to  this  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, right  moral  culture,  we  will  make  an  angel  of  light.  I  believe 
this ;  and  I  believe  that  we  can  not  make  even  a  good  citizen  without 
moral  culture.  We  can  not  make  a  true  citizen,  or  a  true  man,  if  we 
leave  out  the  moral  part  of  his  education.  I  indorse  the  whole  essay, 
and  I  do  not  except  the  "  religious."  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
moral  culture  without  religion.  I  believe  that  we  learn  all  that  we  know 
of  morality  from  what  we  have  learned  of  Christianity  and  from  Christ. 
Where  shall  we  go  to  learn  of  justice,  but  to  the  Bible?  Where  shall 
we  go  to  learn  what  is  the  right,  but  to  the  Bible  ?  Where  shall  we 
learn  of  charity  and  love,  but  from  the  Bible  ?  We  can  not  leave  out  the 
spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible,  the  teaching  of  Christ.  I 
wish  to  add  that  I  believe  that  moral  training  is  a  practical  thing,  be- 
cause I  have  fried  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year,  we  de- 
termined to  teach  morals,  just  as  much  as  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and 
we  made  a  place  for  direct  moral  instruction  in  the  course  of  the  teach- 
er's daily  work.  I  saw  the  result  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Our  scholars 
stand,  all  of  them,  upon  a  higher  moral  plane  than  they  ever  stood  be- 
fore. Our  highest  and  best  work  is  the  formation  of  character,  not  the 
training  of  mind  or  of  the  body  ;  and,  if  we  leave  out  this  moral  culture, 
our  work  is  not  well  done.  I  believe  that  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  teach- 
ers of  this  country  depend  the  safety  of  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  healing  of  the  nation. 

W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton  :  Whether  I  am  in  favor  of  teaching  morals 
and  of  teaching  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  what  is  understood  by  the  terms  morality  and 
religion.  There  is  a  necessity  of  exact  definition  in  this  matter.  I  wish 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that,  from  my  own  standpoint,  I  am  in  favor  of 
a  full,  direct,  and  continued  course  of  moral  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  But  by  this  I  mean  the  culture  of  natural,  and  not  theological 
virtues.    By  the  natural  virtues,  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  all  those  vir- 
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tues  which  pertain  to  man  in  his  relation  to  the  whole  collective  body  of 
men.  I  insist  upon  humanity  as  of  primary  importance  in  the  consid- 
eration of  morals.  That  is  the  very  first  element  of  morality,  and  the 
first  element  of  goodness.  From  the  first  moment  of  the  pui>irs  enter- 
ing our  schools,  onward  through  the  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  cultivating 
that  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  Whatever  is  man  is  me." 
In  the  second  place,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  personal  truth- 
fulness in  the  schools — personal  truthfulness  which  is  indispensable  to 
any  personal  dignity,  or  personal  influence  among  men.  I  say  cultivate 
it  by  all  means — by  example  always,  by  precept  at  suitable  times  ;  but, 
above  all  things,  let  us  be,  let  us  act,  let  us  say  and  do  everything  in  a 
fltrictly  truthful  manner.  Let  truthfulness  pervade  the  instruction  in 
our  common  schools.  In  the  third  place,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  cultiva- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  moral  virtues 
which  are  required  for  the  social  welfare  of  man,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  race.  I  think  that,  as  far  as  possible,  our  boys  should  be  so 
trained  that  when  the  time  comes  they  shall  be  good  husbands  and  good 
fathers ;  and  that  our  girls  should  be  so  trained  that  they  shall  be,  when 
the  time  comes,  good  wives  and  good  mothers.  In  the  fourth  place,  I 
am  in  favor  of  instruction  in  those  virtues  and  in  that  morality  which 
will  favor  the  individual  himseh.  I  am  in  favor  of  instruction  iti 
honest  and  industrious  work  in  all  grades  of  the  common  schools — and 
if  any  man  or  woman  can  add  anything  by  the  force  of  example,  or  can 
add  anything  by  the  power  of  school  arrangements  or  in  the  way  of  pre- 
cept to  this,  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  those 
virtues  which  shall  make  all  citizens  public  spirited  citizens — those  who 
take  a  part  in  all  the  forward  movements  and  progress  of  the  body  politic. 

These  I  have  given  to  you  ac  specimens  of  what  I  call  the  natural  vir- 
tues. They  are  so  called,  and  so  understood.  This  is  the  morality  that 
I  want  to  see  taught  in  the  common  schools.  I  want  to  see  that ;  and  if 
this  be  not  sufficient,  if  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  then  let 
private  instruction  make  it  full  and  complete.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
theological  dogmas,  peculiar  views  of  the  Deity,  of  the  importance  or 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  anything  of  this  kind,  are  necessary,  then  I 
say  let  this  be  given,  by  all  means,  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  The  Jew 
ifl  found  in  all  the  schoolrooms  in  our  cities  and  also  in  schoolrooms  not 
in  the  city,  and,  as  long  as  the  state  of  Ohio  has  not  decided  officially 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  true  and  the  Jewish  religion  is  false,  then 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  I,  in  our  official  capacities  as  instructors,  have 
no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  faith  of  the  parent,  and  with  his 
indefeasible  right  to  bring  up  his  offspring  in  the  culture  and  in  the 
faith  of  any  religion  which  may  seem  to  be  true.  We  dare  not — I  warn 
you  not  to  attempt  the  vain  and  fatal  effort  to  enforce  the  religion  of  the 
majority  upon  the  minority.    I  warn  you. 

W.  Wright,  of  Rushsylvania,  Logan  county :  As  a  member  of  this 
Association  of  Superintendents,  I  wish  to  indorse  the  noble  utterances 
that  have  been  made  by  our  President  in  reference  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  in  our  schools.    I  can  not,  in  my  ignorance,  see  the 
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possibility  of  separating  morality  aiid  religion.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
morality  without  religion  is  a  house  without  a  foundation,  a  ship  with- 
out a  bottom,  a  religion  without  a  God.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  examine 
this  subject.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  present  a  moral  truth  to  a  boy; 
that  you  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  do  a  certain  thing.  In  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, he  may  ask,  **  Why  ought  1  to  do  it  ?  "  Your  answer  is,  "  Be- 
cause it  is  right,"  But  he  naturally  asks,  **  What  makes  it  right  ?  "  You 
say,  "  It  is  right  because  our  conscience  tells  us  that  it  is."  The  intelli- 
gent pupil  replies,  **  What  is  conscience  ?  What  is  the  law  of  conscience? 
Who  regulates  conscience  ?  "  You  are,  at  last,  driven  to  answer,  "It  is 
right  because  so  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being."  You  come  back  to 
the  principle  that  the  act  is  right  because  God  himself  has  made  it  so. 
There  is  the  foundation  of  right.  If  we  wish  t-o  see  the  results  of  natu- 
ral virtue  or  natural  religion,  we  can  find  them  portrayed  upon  the  walls 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Now,  Sir,  if  we  wish  to  practice  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  truth,  we  must  not  rely  upon  ourselves,  but 
upon  a  Superior  Power,  and  let  us  lead  the  children  to  the  same  moral 
source.  This  was  most  happily  expressed  in  the  President's  address. 
True  religion  (beautiful  thought)  is  the  voice  of  God  calling  upon  man 
to  do  what  is  right.  There  is  no  sectarianism  about  that.  What  a  moral 
foundation  is  "  love  to  God  and  love  fo  man !  "  There  you  have  it  all.  I 
find  no  trouble  in  teiaching  Jewish  children  **  love  to  God",  and  I  see  no 
violation  of  the  conscience  in  doing  this.  "Love  to  man",  that  incul- 
cates all  true  honesty,  is  the  foundation  of  true  honesty.  Where  can 
we  find  stronger  authority  for  inculcating  love  to  man  than  the  com- 
mand, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Where  do  you  find  a 
better  foundation  for  honesty  ?  Where  do  you  find  a  better  foundation 
for  teaching  all  the  rights  and  duties  resulting  from  the  organization' of 
society  than  the  Bible,  which  is  truly  the  great  text-book  of  all  sound 
morality  ? 

President  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union :  I  have  listened  with  un- 
usual interest  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this  question,  partly  because  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  partly  because  I  think  it  is  the  theme  of 
all  themes  that  teachers  should  take  home  to  the  schoolroom.  I  approve, 
most  heartily,  of  the  President's  propositions,  with  all  their  qualifica- 
tions. I  have  scarcely  ever  listened  to  an  address  that  I  could  so  fully 
indorse  with  all  its  limitations.  We  should  have  in  our  schools  a  posi- 
tive Christianity,  a  Christianity  above  sectarianism,  just  as  we  should 
have  a  patriotism  above  partisanship.  That  teacher  that  can  not  go  into 
the  schoolroom,  and  thus  teach  morality  in  its  life  and  spirit,  is  hardly 
fit  for  the  schoolroom. 

Above  all,  allow  me  to  say,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  do  his  duty  in 
the  fear  of  God.  I  have,  I  must  frankly  confess,  but  little  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  who  laid  down  the  five  rules  of  moral- 
ity, which  acknowledge  no  God,  and  which  recognize  no  accountability 
to  Him,  no  providence,  no  judgment,  no  future  before  us, — a  morality 
founded  upon  policy  which  teaches  simply  that  it  is  good  policy  to  be 
truthful  and  honest.    Unless  we  believe  as  the  Hottentots  believe,  we 
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should  not  confine  our  education  merely  to  what  relates  to  this  life.  Our 
government  is  based  upon  the  Christian  religion,  though  it  tolerates  all 
religions.  It  is  a  Christian  government,  and  we  must  teach  a  Christian 
morality,  if  we  would  remain  intact  as  a  government. 

I  do  not  believe  in  enforcing  Christianity  in  the  schoolroom,  nor  do  I 
say  that  we  should  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  there.  But  here  are 
the  Christian  principles:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  We  should  not  stop  short  of 
this. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus :  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  this  question  by  discussion.  There  is  probably  not  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  teaching  morality  and  re- 
ligion in  the  public  schools,  and  I  would  leave  this  question  just  where 
the  President,  in  his  able  inaugural,  would  leave  the  Bible.  He  would 
not  legislate  the  Bible  into  the  schools  nor  out  of  them,  nor  should  a 
teacher  be  required  to  teach  morality  in  any  particular  way.  He  should 
be  left  free  to  teach  it  according  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  conscience. 
A  great  deal  of  the  discussion  upon  this  subject  is  without  much  bene- 
fit. We  go  home  and  teach  just  as  we  see  fit  after  all.  One  gentleman 
stated  that  he  had  a  fixed  time  in  his  schools  for  teaching  morality.  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  succeed  in  that  way,  spending  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning  or  half  an  hour  in  some  part  of  the  day  for  the  special  purpose 
of  giving  my  pupils  moral  lessons.  The  only  way  in  which  I  could  teach 
a  true  morality — faith,  hope,  charity,  love  to  man  and  love  to  God — is 
by  letting  it  permeate  every  lesson.  My  friend,  who  has  given  his  expe- 
rience, may  use  this  plan  successfully,  but  I  know  I  could  not.  Others 
might,  perhaps,  use  it  successfully,  but  others  would  make  a  failure  of 
it.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  who  made  this  remark  (I  have  it  second 
handed),  that,  on  visiting  the  schools  of  Germany,  he  found  that  much 
time  was  spent  in  teaching  religion — perhaps  one-fourth  or  one-third  of 
every  day, — ^and  yet  he  was  satisfied  that  the  children  in  the  German 
schools  had  a  great  deal  more  religion  in  the  head  than  in  the  heart. 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati :  This  is  one  of  the  great  and  difficult 
problems,  not  only  in  education,  but  in  society,  and  it  becomes  every 
one  w^ho  speaks  upon  it,  to  do  so  with  great  caution  and  prudence.  We 
can  not  prescribe  a  course  of  moral  instruction  for  the  whole  communi- 
ty ;  we  can  not  say,  "  Here  is  absolute  truth  ;  I  am  possessed  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  thing  that  must  be  taught  in  your  school."  The  question  has 
been  discussed  for  years,  and  we  have  not  reached  any  settled  and  defi- 
nite conclusions  with  regard  to  the  matter ^  and  w^e  shall  never  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  details  in  teaching  morals.  You 
must  remember  that  these  public  schools  are  only  possible  for  the  state 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  as  a 
means  of  training  citizens.  The  instruction  that  is  most  valuable  to  the 
state,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  kind  of  training  which  the  child  may  re- 
ceive from  day  to  day  in  the  public  schools.  I  do  not  greatly  concern 
myself  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  a  school,  if  there  is  at  the 
head  of  it  a  man  or  woman  thoroughly  imbued  with  moral  ideas.    I 
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know  that  school  will  have  a  healthy  moral  influence  without  even  a 
settled  plan  of  moral  instruction.  Children  can  not  attend  a  well-regu- 
lated school  day  by  day,  without  learning  habits  of  order  and  p^inc- 
tuality,  and  they  can  not  go  through  its  examinations  without  learning 
and  living  that  great  principle  of  honesty,  which  my  friend,  Mr.  John- 
son, has  so  well  described.  And  this  kind  of  growing  into  moral  habits 
is  worth  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  simply  conning  propositions  of  mo- 
rality. Every  school  that  is  well  governed — and  if  not  well  governed, 
no  moral  instruction  is  possible — will  give  moral  training  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  to  American  citizens.  But  I  think  we  ought  not  to  stop 
here.  There  is  something  beyond  all  this,  valuable  as  it  may  be.  There 
is  something  in  the  r'hild's  nature  higher  than  all  this — a  certain  spiritual 
force  that  ought  to  be  reached,  that  must  be  developed  for  the  safety  of 
the  state.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  society,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  should  have  a  reverence  for  the  Being  above  us,— 
that  we  should  have  a  thorough  faith  that  there  is  something  above  and 
outside  of  us  higher,  grander,  nobler  than  we  can  be,  and  upon  which 
we  are  dependent.  I  have  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  recog- 
nition as  this  to  the  well  being  of  society,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  try  to  enforce  my  views  upon  any  living 
creature.  The  highest  doctrines  are  not  to  be  enforced  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  state  can  prescribe  no  form  of  religious  instruction  in 
our  public  schools.  While  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  but  the  servant 
of  the  state,  can  not  properly  enforce  any  religious  form  or  doctrine 
in  the  schoolroom,  he  can  recognize  those  grand  principles  embodied  in 
the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  doctrines,  the  noblest  faith  and  the 
noblest  doctrines  the  world  has  ever  produced.  I  merely  rose  to  say  that 
we  may  believe  that  the  religious  doctrines  we  hold  are  necessary  even 
to  the  preservation  of  the  social  fabric  and  the  best  interests  of  men,  but 
we  must  be  careful  how  we  prescribe  these  doctrines  for  others.  A  noble 
liberality  is  the  highest  offspring  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  its 
very  root  in  this  free  liberality,  in  that  charity  for  those  who  differ  from 
us  in  opinion. 

President  Findley  :  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  im- 
parting religious  instruction  to  the  Jews  in  our  public  schools.  This 
would  seem,  theoretically,  to  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  experience  and 
observation  have  taught  me  some  things  in  reference  to  it  which  theory 
never  taught  me.  I  have  taught  in  several  cities  in  the  state,  where  I 
had  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  this  class.  I  taught  five  years  in  Cleve- 
land, in  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  Jews  were  perhaps  as  numerous,  if 
not  more  numerous,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and  I  believe 
that  no  teacher  in  that  city,  or  perhaps  in  other  cities  of  Ohio,  made  a 
freeer  use  of  the  Bible  than  I  did  there.  I  freely  read  it  and  freely 
commented  upon  what  I  read.  I  read  frequently  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  morning  I  led  the  school  in  voluntary  prayer,  and  I 
never  yet  had  an  objection  made  by  a  Jew,  save  perhaps  one.  A  little 
girl  once,  in  time  of  prayer,  when  all  were  bowed,  sat  upright — ^though 
she  had  always  bowed  with  them  before.  I  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and 
she  said  pleasantly,  **We  don't  believe  as  you  do."    "I  know  you  do 
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not",  said  I,  "  but  if  you  would  just  as  lief,  I  would  a  little  rather  you 
would  do  as  the  others  do  ;  however,  if  your  parents  do  not  wish  you  to 
bow  in  prayer,  you  need  not."  That  was  all  I  did,  and  she  afterward 
bowed  her  head,  as  the  others  did,  during  prayer. 

In  Akron,  the  Jewish  rabbi  who  taught  German  in  our  high  school, 
came  in  one  morning  at  our  opening  exercises,  and  ever  after  he  came 
in  quite  regularly.  He  afterward  spoke  of  it,  and  said,  "  Your  religion 
is  a  nice  religion.  I  wish  I  could  believe  it."  I  wish  to  mention  but 
one  other  incident.  A  member  of  the  board  of  education  for  my  ward 
in  Cleveland  was  a  Jew.  One  morning  he  came  into  my  school  just  as  I 
opened  the  Bible.  I  had  opened  to  the  New  Testament.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  turn  over  to  the  Old  Testament — his  book.  But  upon  sec- 
ond thought  I  concluded  that  this  would  not  be  best,  and  I  read  the  les- 
son I  had  selected  in  the  New  Testament.  He  sat  and  listened  attentive- 
ly, remaining  through  the  opening  exercises,  and  I  never  heard  of  his 
uttering  a  word  of  objection.  If  this  matter  is  judiciously  managed, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  Jews. 

R.  McMillan,  of  Youngstown  :  My  experience  corroborates  what  our 
President  has  stated  in  reference  to  the  apparent  difficulties  attending 
this  subject.  The  objections  I  have  met,  have  not  come  from  Jews  or 
disbelievers  in  general,  but  from  professed  believers.  [A  voice :  "  There's 
the  trouble."]  There  are  those  who  are  so  afraid  of  offending  the  Jews 
that  they  raise  an  objection  to  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  I 
have  seen  an  election  contest  on  this  question,  and  every  Jewish  vote 
was  recorded  against  excluding  the  Scriptures  from  the  schools.  Not 
long  after  I  asked  a  Jew  how  it  was  that  they  had  thus  voted  upon  the 
subject.  Said  he,  "  We  do  not  object  to  your  religious  instruction.  We 
have  our  views,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  your  hurting  our  children,  for 
we  teach  our  children  religion.  Your  religious  instructions  make  our 
children  morally  better." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  where  I  taught  several 
years  ago,  was  a  professed  infidel.  I  wished  to  discuss  this  subject  with 
him,  but  he  said,  "  Don't  say  anything  to  me  about  it.  Your  religious 
instruction  makes  children  more  moral."  I  was  once  associated  with  an 
infidel  teacher  in  a  high  school,  who  absented  himself  from  the  room 
during  the  opening  exercises.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  took 
occasion  to  say  to  me:  "You  may  suppose  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
those  religious  exercises,  but  I  am  not :  I  wish  them  continued.  I  feel 
the  influence  of  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  from  day  to  day,  in  my 
schoolroom,  and  I  wish  it  to  continue."  So  I  say  that  the  opposition  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  does  not  usually  come  from  Jews  or  infidels. 

On  motion  of  Joha  Hancock,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus, 
J.  C.  Barney,  of  Warren,  and  A.  T.  Wiles,  of  Zanesville,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  2^  o'clock  P.M. 

23 
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Afternoon  Semon. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  secretary,  John  McBurney,  of  Cambridge,  was 
elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  gen- 
tleman as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — R.  McMillan,  Youngstown. 

Secretary — E.  F.  Moulton,  Oberlin. 

Executive  Committee — A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale,  H.  M.  Parker, 
Elyria,  W.  Watkins,  Dayton. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  "  T?ie  PercerUage 
System  ",  as  follows  : 

THE    PERCENTAGE    SYSTEM. 

BY  H.  8.  TURRILL,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Assembled  here  as  an  Association,  desirous  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education  by  exchanging  our  thoughts  on  whatever  may  interest  the 
profession,  some  may  prefer  for  discussion  " Faithful  Examinations", 
**  Normal  Schools  ",  "  Teachers'  Institutes  ",  "  County  Suj^ervision  ",  and 
other  kindred  topics,  not  even  omitting  a  few  thoughts  on  "  the  right- 
eousness of  a  regular  yearly  increase  of  salary ",  but  to  me  has  been 
assigned  a  very  different  subject,  the  percentage  question,  one  remote,  I 
think,  from  the  usual  conventional  track,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  deemed 
essential  by  our  public  schools. 

A  few  years  ago,  perhaps  fifteen,  a  scholar  of  mine  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  there  attended  school  during  the  memorable  and  stirring  ad- 
ministration of  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  whose  many  educational  reforms, 
then  originated  and  adopted,  have  so  intertwined  and  incorporated 
themselves  in  the  Cincinnati  system  of  graded  schools,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered practical  service  and  permanent  good,  in  that  work  of  ours  where 
results  end  not  with  terms  or  quarters  or  school  years,  and  possibly  not 
with  life  itself.  I  was  then  cautiously  groping  my  inexperienced  way, 
in  a  small  school  in  an  adjoining  village,  dependent  for  theories  on  Page, 
Northend,  and  an  occasional  seasonable  suggestion  from  the  Ohio  Journal 
of  Education^  and  for  practical  illustrations,  on  frequent  visitations  to 
the  Cincinnati  schools,  familiar  conferences  with  teachers,  and  conversa- 
tions with  scholars  there  in  attendance. 

One  day  I  m^et  this  scholar,  and  knowing  him  to  possess  rather  supe- 
rior attainments,  and  to  be  somewhat  advanced  in  the  district  school 
course,  I  questioned  him  about  as  follows :  "  What  book  does  your  class 
read  in  now  ?  "  "  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader."  "  You  have  been  in  that 
book  a  good  while  ?  "  "  Yes,  about  two  years,  and  I  know  it  nearly  all  by 
heart."  By  further  inquiry,  I  found  him  very  familiar  with  the  oratori- 
cal pieces  as  well  as  aU  t^e  poems  oi  that  book,  many  of  which  he  coald 
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recite  readily.  He  stated  that  they  had  been  used  for  declamations  and 
select  reading  exercises,  and  I,  surprised  at  his  thoroughness  in  this  one 
study,  asked  him  why  he  was  not  in  a  higher  reader.  *^  Well ",  said  he, 
"  I  did  n't  get  the  'per  cent,**  "  Per  cent ",  I  replied,  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  "  He  then  explained  that  all  the  scholars  were  classified,  so  that 
each  room  or  grade  had  the  same  studies  and  recitations ;  that  they  were 
examined  by  printed  questions,  and  if  they  did  not  average  70  per  cent, 
they  remained  longer  in  the  class,  confirming  his  statement  by  present, 
mg  me  with  some  of  the  self-same  printed  questions,  showing  me  what 
ones  he  had  missed,  and  which  he  had  correctly  answered  at  a  previous 
examination. 

This  was  to  me  something  new.  No  such  mechanical  educational  ap- 
pliance had  ever  been  suggested  to  me  before  during  my  school  experi- 
ence. I  first  considered  the  questions  critically.  Who  made  them  I  do 
not  now  know,  but  some  were  rambling  in  their  application  to  the  sub- 
ject; some  were  crude  and  indigestible ;  some  were  for  catching  purposes 
and  thus  entirely  impracticable,  and  some  had  been  taken  verbatim 
from  the  so-claimed  janprecedentedly  successful  text-books  ;  yet  with  all 
their  defects  I  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Eagerly  I  made  further  in- 
quiries to  learn  the  process  of  using  this  new  lever,  that  I  might  lift  my 
school  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  Patiently  I  waited  for  another 
Cincinnati  examination ;  gladly  I  obtained  the  questions,  and,  by  a  few 
verbal  changes,  I  adapted  them  to  what  I  had  been  teaching,  and  with 
them  made  my  first  experiment  in  a  percentage  examination.  The 
effect  produced  was  astonishing.  I  saw  I  had  hardly  begun  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  work.  From  it  I  could  make  a  more  systematic 
and  perfect  classification  of  my  school,  arouse  the  scholars  to  the  need 
of  efficient  preparation  in  their  studies,  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
portions  of  the  course  neglected  or  accidentally  overlooked,  increase  the 
thoroughness  of  the  instruction,  and  reach  results  by  this  tangible  tabu- 
lated plan  which  I  had  never  before  attained. 

The  percentage  system,  then  in  its  infancy,  has  since  grown  rapidly 
into  public  favor,  and  is  now  a  prominent  feature  successfully  used  in 
the  practical  management  of  our  best  graded  schools.  The  manner  of 
using  it  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Classes  having  completed  a  portion,  or 
all  of  a  defined  course  of  study,  a  certain  number  of  test  questions  are 
prepared  and  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  printed  on  single  slips,  the 
scholars  being  placed  so  as  to  be  entirely  isolated  from  each  other,  and 
books,  maps,  and  all  other  helps  are  removed,  answers  are  covered  as 
soon  as  written,  finished  papers  are  immediately  brought  up,  errors  are 
marked,  and  a  percentage  value  given  ;  the  amount  is  recorded,  and  an 
average  made  of  the  combined  percents  of  all  the  branches ;  each  scholar 
is  ranked  and  re-seated ;  each  makes  a  copy  of  the  percent  sheet  and 
takes  it,  with  the  questions,  home,  that  his  parents  and  friends  may 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  whole  process,  and  become  more  clearly 
acquainted  w  ith  the  schoolroom  work. 

For  ordinary  review,  a  plan  frequently  used,  is  that  each  pupil  pre- 
pares five  or  ten  questions,  different  from  those  of  any  other,  on  a  cer- 
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tain  portion  of  the  course,  writing  them  the  day  previous  to  recitation, 
on  rectangular  spaces  blocked  off  on  the  blackboard,  that  all  may  study 
every  question,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  set.  When  the  recita- 
tion hour  arrives,  each  one,  not  knowing  previously  what  he  will  have, 
is  required  to  write  the  answers  to  some  other  set  than  his  own ;  then 
slates  are  exchanged,  and  each  one  examines  and  marks  the  percent  of  a 
third  set,  being  the  answers  of  neither  the  questions  he  made  nor  those 
he  answered ;  cases  of  doubt,  Buch  as  answers  partly  completed,  are  de- 
cided by  the  teacher;  then  slates  are  turned;  results  announced  and 
mistakes  corrected,  and  the  important  questions  inissed,  recorded  for 
future  reviews. 

Many  years'  experience  in  teaching  has  convinced  me  of  the  need  of 
some  such  a  system,  in  regular  instruction,  in  conducting  reviews,  and 
in  ascertaining  results.  As  no  intelligent  view  of  what  a  pupil  or  a 
school  is  accomplishing  can  be  ascertained  and  conveyed  to  others,  ex- 
cept by  some  standard  of  marking,  that  standard  which  critically  con- 
siders the  branches  taught,  revealing  at  a  glance  the  condition  of  the 
school  from  time  to  time,  on  a  mathematical  scale^  is  most  certainly  to 
be  preferred.  Without  such  a  system,  good  teachers  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  labors  ;  with  it  even  teachers  of  average  ability  may  attain  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency.  To  a  great  extent  it  obviates  the  complaint 
frequently  heard  even  among  the  most  wise  and  thoughtful  of  educators, 
that  much  of  the  moneys  expended  upon  schools  is  but  little  better 
than  thrown  away.  The  school  terms  are  short,  the  cheapest  teachers 
are  employed,  there  is  little  or  no  system,  not  any  supervision,  the  in- 
struction is  smattering,  superficial,  or  sensational,  reports  are  meager 
and  blundering,  and  the  chief  objects  seem  to  be  to  put  in  the  time  and 
pocket  the  parsimonious  and  begrudged  salary. 

Though  a  judicious  use  of  this  system  may  not  remedy  or  remove  all 
these  defects,  yet  it  will  bring  method  out  of  chaos,  reanimate  the  dull- 
ness and  apathy  of  the  schoolroom,  and  awaken  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest even  in  localities  where  directors  and  parents  have  been  consid- 
ered far  beyond  the  converting  grace  of  an  educational  revival. 

That  there  are  objections  to  its  use,  we  freely  admit ;  and  though  they 
may  come,  and  generally  do  come  from  those  who  have  not  achieved 
the  highest  success  as  educators, — the  majority  being  managers  of  select 
or  private  schools, — yet  we  must  not  be  unwilling  to  examine  logically 
existing  doubts,  and  candidly  accept  the  conclusions  derived  from  the 
facts  of  experience. 

Some  object  to  it,  alleging  that  though  it  may  show  absolute  results  in 
some  branches,  it  does  not,  in  any  case,  show  the  mental  power  gained 
by  those  results.  Others  aver  that  it  has  not  met  the  expectations  of  ita 
earliest  and  most  earnest  advocates,  and  that  in  some  instances  where 
enthusiastically  supported  at  first,  it  has  since  been  only  occasionally 
used,  or  entirely  abandoned.  This  opposition  comes  from  those  who  do 
not  approve  of  using  any  extra  influences  to  urge  scholars  to  progress 
beyond  their  natural  inclinations.  They  call  it  a  forcing  system,  a  hy- 
drostatic-pressure system,  a  frightening-away-from-school  system,  unjust 
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mentally,  injurious  physically,  unworthy  educationally,  and,  as  I  lately 
heard  an  unsuccessful  examiner  say,  "  an  abomination  morally/' 

Giving  all  such  assertions  their  reasonable  weight,  we  can  not  see  that 
motives  of  competition,  hopes  of  high  rank,  and  success  resulting  from 
the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  are  improper  incentives  in  our  work  ; 
and  these  certainly  are  the  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  percentage 
system.  Instances  of  failure  are  occasionally  offered  also  as  objections, 
as  though  isolated  cases  of  ignorant  mismanagement  or  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, could  offset  numerous  instances  of  success  resulting  in  a 
permanent  good. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  system  in  our  large  cities  is  a  careless- 
ness by  some  in  carrying  out  its  details,  by  which  success  alone  can  be 
obtained,  or  else  the  carrying  out  of  too  much  detail  in  studies  where  a 
just  method  of  marking  may  not  yet  have  been  invented.  In  mathe- 
matical branches,  memoriter  lessons,  and  some  language  studies,  the 
arrangement,  for  obtaining  results  by  this  system  is  almost  perfect,  but 
with  reading,  penmanship,  and  composition,  opinions  are  more  diverse; 
and  a  lack  of  judgment  in  applying  the  system  to  these,  has  furnished 
the  chief  arguments  offered  against  its  use. 

It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  much  of  abuse  is  due  to  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  committees,  who  will  mark  their  fifty  compositions,  or 
three  hundred  papers  of  penmanship  in  an  hour,  and  even  vary  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  the  same  scholar's  reading  in  two  successive  trials,  and 
yet  think  (but  certainly  not  from  an  educational  standpoint)  that  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  and  that  teachers  should  thank  them  for  their 
faithful  uncompensated  labors — being  too  obtuse  to  perceive  that  the 
whole  mental  atmosphere,  except  in  their  immediate  presence,  often- 
times resounds  with  uncomplimentary,  yet  intensely  just  comment  on 
their  brilliant  bungling.  Eather  thank  them  to  let  alone,  what  they  so 
vaguely  understand,  in  attempting  to  fix  the  intellectual  status  of  those 
examined. 

Some  assert  that  instruction,  depending  on  such  a  system  for  tests,  can 
never  communicate  the  highest  learning,  or  cherish  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thought.  Rather  do  we  think  that  the  lack  of  that  systematic 
and  thorough  instruction,  and  that  knowledge  fixed  by  reviews  is  never 
compensated  by  any  mere  course  of  study,  no  matter  how  judiciously 
planned,  or  assiduously  followed,  for  the  work  assigned  can  not  other- 
wise be  so  thoroughly  probed  and  dissected,  and  all  the  deficiencies 
and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil's  acquirements  be  made  so  conspicu- 
ously manifest  as  by  this, — the  merit  of  the. system  being  to  wind  up 
and  bring  to  a  point  all  previous  training, — and  thus  it  is  made  an  incen- 
tive to  study  reaching  alike  every  member  of  a  class,  an  inspector  of  mate- 
nalj  allowing  no  improperly  prepared  scholar  to  enter  a  grade,  and  a 
measurer  of  work,  by  which  the  teacher's  faithfulness  and  thoroughness 
with  a  course  of  study,  is  positive  and  unmistakable. 

Its  adaptability  has  made  it  popular  with  graded  and  high  schools  in 
fixing  terms  for  admission  and  promotion,  with  boards  of  examiners  in 
giving  and  grading  teacher's  certificates ;  and  even  with  the  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  department  by  arranging  in  a  somewhat  singular  way,  condition 
for  the  acceptance  and  advancement  of  applicants. 

While  we  would  not  advise  boards  of  education  and  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools,  to  place  too  much  dependence  in  mere  per- 
cents  alone,  or  attempt  to  make  the  system  a  substitute  for  other  good  ap- 
pliances, if  there  are  such,  we  would  suggest  the  investigating  and  adopt- 
ing of  whatever  plan  will  arouse,  stimulate,  and  successfully  develop 
qualities  and  traits,  that  will  redound  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
schools.  It  or  any  other  system,  to  have  its  excellencies  developed,  and 
its  usefulness  employed  where  it  can  accomplish  the  most  good,  must 
depend  at  last  on  its  steadfast  friends  and  faithful  workers,  in  addition 
to  any  intrinsic  merits  it  may  of  itself  possess;  and  we  look  in  the 
future  for  improvements  discarding  every  defect  and  superfluity,  and 
may  it  so  far  surpass  its  present  worth  as  to  continually  re-adapt  itself 
to  our  actual  wants,  and  thus  represent  our  scholars  precisely  as  they 
are,  and  render  to  teachers  that  justice  which  they  merit,  but  which  they 
seldom  receive. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MR.  TURRILL'S  PAPER, 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem :  In  all  sciences,  results  or  calculations  are 
made  on  an  average.  When  an  astronomer  makes  his  observations,  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  one,  but  he  makes  a  great  many  observations  and 
takes  the  average,  so  that  if  any  disturbing  cause  should  come  in,  it 
would  not  be  fatal  to  his  calculations.  The  more  observations  that  are 
taken,  the  better  satisfied  will  he  be  that  his  deductions  are  correct.  Now 
in  order  to  make  examinations  effective,  they  must  not  be  conducted  in 
the  old-fashioned  plan,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  but  they  must  be  conducted  frequently  throughout  the  year, 
must  be  repeated,  and  the  average  of  all  these  examinations  must  be 
taken.  Instead  of  one  examination  in  arithmetic  or  grammar,  for  ex- 
ample, there  should  be  some  ten  or  fifteen  examinations  in  the  year,  and 
the  percents  of  these  different  examinations  added  together  and  divided 
by  the  whole  number  of  examinations,  will  give  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  a  pupiFs  knowledge  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  any  one 
examination.  The  more  examinations  we  have  to  average,  the  surer 
will  we  be  to  get  correct  results.  I  agree  with  the  author  of  the  paper, 
respecting  the  great  value  of  the  percentage  system,  especially  if  the 
examinations  are  made  so  numerous  and  extensive  that  disturbing  causes 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  results  of  an  examination  depend  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
questions  used.  If  the  teacher,  who  knows  exactly  what  the  pupils 
have  learned,  proposes  the  questions,  his  course  will  be  determined 
more  or  less  in  reference  to  this ;  but  if  the  questions  come  from  the 
superintendent,  who  has  but  seldom  heard  the  recitations,  they  wiD  be 
an  examination  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  class.  Such  questions 
will  be  suggestive  to  the  teacher.  Sometimes  the  teacher  will  say,  '^  I 
did  not  teach  that;  I  skipped  that."    '*  Well,  you  ought  to  have  taught 
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it,  and  here  you  haye,  as  a  result  of  your  neglect,  this  low  per  cent  on 
the  part  of  your  pupils."  An  examination  should  hold  the  pupils  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  examination  of  a  class  in  geography  on 
the  map  of  South  America,  for  example,  I  would  require  them  to  answer 
any  question  which  the  map  will  answer,  whether  the  teachers  have 
ever  asked  the  question  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  book  or  not.  I 
sometimes  ask  dozens  of  questions  in  geography  that  the  teachers  never 
propounded,  but  if  the  pupils  have  the  map  in  their  minds,  with  the  re* 
lation  of  the  various  part«,  they  will  be  able  to  answer  readily  the  ques- 
tions asked.  I  remember  one  teacher  that  sharpened  her  pupils  by  re- 
questing each  to  make  every  day  a  question  on  the  map  as  a  puzzle  to 
other  pupils,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  her  classes  was  re- 
markable. Nearly  every  pupil  got  one  hundred  per  cent.  Scarcely  a 
question  could  be  asked  upon  the  map  that  was  not  correctly  answered. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  take  an  average  of  the  pupil's  per- 
cents  on  different  studies  or  subjects  in  making  an  estimate  of  his  stand- 
ing. Sixty  per  cent  on  problems  in  algebra,  that  he  has  never  seen  be- 
fore, may  be  more  than  equivalent  to  ninety  per  cent  on  some  other  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  ineqality  in  the  different  subjects  which  the  average 
does  not  show. 

We  give  our  pupils  in  Salem  what  we  call  an  annual  report,  which  de- 
notes their  rank  and  per  cent,  and  on  this  report  is  based  their  admis- 
sion to  the  school  the  next  year.  On  one  part  of  this  report  is  a  table 
showing  the  attendance  for  each  term  of  the  year.  On  the  right  side  is 
another  table  showing  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  branches  studied.  In 
the  first  column  the  average  per  cent  is  given,  and  in  the  next  column, 
the  number  of  examinations.  If  the  average  was  obtained  under  a  great 
mahy  examinations,  the  more  correct  is  the  average.  The  next  column 
is  the  percent  rank ;  that  is,  the  pupil's  per  cent  in  reference  to  other 
pupils  in  the  class.  If  he  had  the  highest  average,  he  ranks  (me^  next 
highest  two^  and  so  on.  The  next  column  is  the  attedfdance  rank.  If  he 
has  been  present  at  every  examination,  he  is  ranked  (yae;  if  he  has 
missed  one,  he  is  ranked  two.  From  this  report,  showing  attendance, 
per  cent,  percent  rank,  number  of  examinations,  etc.,  I  determine  where 
the  pupil  ought  to  go  next  year,  and  I  mark  the  school  on  the  corner  of 
the  report.  When  a  pupil's  average  is  rather  low  owing  to  a  low  attend- 
ance, I  ask  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  with  reference  to  his  promotion. 
We  have  no  prescribed,  rigid  standard,  which  every  pupil  must  reach. 
If  the  pupil  is  old  enough,  or  entered  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  or  if 
other  circumstances  justify  it,  he  is  allowed  to  go  on.  Still  there  is  the 
report  with  the  percentage,  etc.,  giving  the  proper  data  for  promotion. 

Again,  these  examinations  furnish  comparisons,  which  operate  as  an 
incentive  all  through  the  year.  Nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  you  will 
hear  pupils'  reporting  to  each  other  on  their  way  home  the  per  cent 
they  got  in  examination,  and  they  also  report  it  to  their  parents  and 
friends.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work  of  this  kind  done  in  our 
schools  in  a  year,  let  me  state  that  I  conducted  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  examinations  last  year,  the  results  of  which  were  carefully  record- 
ed. These  ranged  from  Differential  Calculus  down  to  the  Primary  grade. 
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I  publish  every  year  what  are  called  Examination  Honors,  limited  to 
three  in  every  class.  The  first  honor  in  each  class  is  awarded  to  the 
pupil  who  has  the  greatest  aggregate  per  cent,  taking  all  his  branches 
together.  This  brings  in  the  element  of  attendance.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  percent  system,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  a  great  incentive  to 
diligence.  It  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  all  averages  are, 
but  it  represents  the  thing  a  great  deal  better  than  a  confused  idea  in 
the  mind.  Some  pupils  who  do  not  recite  well,  do  very  well  when  the 
stimulus  of  an  examination  comes;  and  there  are  other  pupils  who 
always  recite  well,  but  when  the  examination  comes,  they  fall  below. 
When  a  pupil  of  this  kind  gets  a  lower  per  cent  than  the  rest  of  his 
class,  if  he  recites  his  lessons  well  and  never  drags.  I  would  send  him 
ahead.  When  all  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
average  per  cent,  we  come  nearer  meeting  out  justice  to  the  pupils. 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati:  In  this  matter  of  examinations,  we 
have  never  attempted  to  include  the  different  values  that  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  different  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that,  in  estimating  the  scholastic  attainment  of  a  pupil,  it  is  not 
quite  right  to  attach  equal  value  to  studies  of  unequal  difficulty.  Ninety 
per  cent  in  geometry  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  estimated  as  of  more 
value  than  ninety  per  cent  in  geology,  for  example,  and  other  branches 
of  the  same  sort,  or,  as  Mr.  Henkle  has  mentioned,  ninety  per  cent  in 
spelling  ought  not  to  weigh  as  much  as  ninety  per  cent  in  arithmetic. 
If  we  should  introduce  into  our  system  of  estimating  scholarship  by  the 
percentage  method  this  other  element,  we  shall  come  nearer  to  the  true 
value  of  the  pupil's  attainments  than  is  now  done  by  estimating  all' 
branches  alike,  and  taking  an  average  by  dividing  by  the  number  of 
branches.  It  might  be  well,  in  order  to  incite  interest  both  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil  in  certain  neglected  studies,  as  composi- 
tion, to  give,  for  a  time,  a  comparatively  high  value  to  them.  This  would 
give  a  lever  for  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship,  that  shall  be  flexi- 
ble, varied  at  times,  yet,  after  all,  giving  very  much  more  nearly  the  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  pupils  attainments  and  scholarship.  I  believe  that 
this  is  done  at  West  Point ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  done  in  any  other 
institution.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing  to  intro- 
duce into  public  schools,  where  the  percentage  system  has  a  fixed  and 
definite  purpose.  As  was  stated  in  the  paper,  the  value  of  the  examina- 
tion will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  sort  of  questions,  and  most  of  the 
objections  to  the  whole  system  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  based  upon 
instances  of  very  poorly  prepared  questions,  questions  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  given  to  any  class  of  pupils.  The  questions,  as  has  been  said, 
may  be  made  very  suggestive  to  the  pupil,  and  to  the  teacher  also,  and, 
for  the  reason,  they  should  be  prepared  by  one  who  does  not  teach  the 
class  examined.  They  may  show  a  better  method  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject than  the  teacher  has  hitherto  pursued.  The  essay  read  this  after- 
noon seemed  to  me  to  present  the  advantages  of  the  percentage  system 
in  a  complete  and  logical  manner,  and  I  am  willing  to  rest  my  belief  in 
its  value  upon  that  essay. 
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W.  Watkins,  of  Dayton :  Have  we  not  been  a  little  too  technical  in 
reducing  everything  to  absolute  percentage,  thereby  depriving  ourselves 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sliding  scale,  Mr.  Henkle  has  just  advocated? 
Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  making  examinations  all  depend 
strictly  upon  percentage,  to  grade  the  studies  into  two  or  three  diflferent 
classes,  with  separate  estimates  that  the  pupils  should  understand? 
Thus  studies  which  are  exact  and  severely  intellectual  might  be  graded 
upon  the  present  system,  the  scholar  understanding  that  one  hundred 
per  cent  was  the  highest  grade  he  could  obtain  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  or 
geometry  ;  but  also  distinctly  understanding  that  one  hundred  per  cent 
could  not  be  obtained  in  spelling,  or  in  local  geography,  for  instance,  or 
in  any  other  branch  in  which  the  memory  is  principally  exercised.  We 
could  then  make  a  percentage,  counting  the  aggregate  of  the  numbers 
the  pupil  had  received.  One  of  our  pupils  might  obtain  5,800  on  the  ex- 
amination as  the  sum  of  his  numbers;  another  one,  on  this  system, 
might  get  say  5,700  or  5,000,  each  getting  less  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  merit  might  be  graded  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
technicality  with  which  we  are  running  everything  into  percentage,  is 
the  source  of  one  little  weakness  we  shall  do  well  to  guard  against,  if 
possible. 


The  above  discussion  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  paper 
on— 

STUDIES,  THE  PUKSUIT  OF  WHICH  THE  STATE  SHOULD 
,  ENCOURAGE. 

BY  THOS.   W.   HARVEY,   STATE  COMMISSIONER  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  means  and  agen- 
cies for  the  education  of  its  youth,  or  of  sanctioning  their  employment 
by  legally  constituted  authorities.  It  can  not,  with  safety,  leave  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development  and  training  of  those  upon  whom 
the  duties  of  citizenship  are  soon  to  devolve,  to  the  uncertainties  of 
chance  or  to  private  enterprise.  It  must  know  that  agencies  adequate  for 
this  purpose  are  employed,  and  should  have  power  to  control  and  direct 
them ;  for  its  existence  depends  upon  their  character  and  the  mode  and 
extent  of  their  employment.  Hence,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction  becomes  a  duty  which  the  state  owes  to  the  citizen, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  instruction  necessary  to  be  provided  are 
proper  subjects  for  legislation. 

The  inquiry  at  once  suggests  itself,  "  What  is  the  education  which  safe 
citizenship  requires,  and  which  the  state  must  provide  to  give  security 
and  permanency  to  society,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  individual  as 
well  as  national  prosperity."  This  is  an  important  question,  for  its  an- 
swer will  necessarily  indicate  the  principle  that  should  govern  in  the 
organization  and  classification  of  public  schools,  and  the  amount  of 
scholastic  training  the  citizen  can  justly  demand  as  a  legal  right. 
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The  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  is  founded  on  the  necessisy  of  educa- 
tion as  a  means  for  securing  national  prosperity ;  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  this  education  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  being  to 
be  educated  and  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance.  The  wants  of  the  individual  as  an  individual 
vary  but  slightly  in  all  climes  and  among  all  races — the  needs  aud  re- 
quirements of  the  state  vary  greatly.  As  a  general  rule,  those  endowed 
with  sovereignty  ought  to  be  taught  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
sovereigns ;  those  who  are  to  be  subjects  only,  the  duties  of  subjects. 
In  our  country,  the  people  are  both  sovereigns  and  subjects.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  universal,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  door  to  preferment  is  wide 
open  to  all  who  seek  official  position  even  the  highest.  In  a  state  thus 
organized,  education  should  not  only  be  free  and  universal,  but  must,  if 
it  accomplish  its  intended  purpose,  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  surround  each  citizen — an  education  limited  only  in  fact  as 
in  theory,  by  capacity  for  development  and  culture,  and  by  considera- 
tions of  state  policy,  financial  ability,  and  expediency. 

Man  has  a  moral  nature — a  moral  sense.  Its  culture  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  state,  for  its  neglect  may  result  in  national  dis- 
aster. Any  system  of  public  instruction  which  fails  to  make  provision 
for  this  culture,  must  be  defective,  and  any  system  which  makes  it  a 
prominent  feature,  lays  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  superstructure  of  noble,  manly  individual  and  national  character. 
During  the  period  in  which  habits  are  formed,  our  youth  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  moral  influence,  and  be  taught  at  home  and  in 
school  to  heed  the  demands  of  the  moral  law.  This  instruction,  also, 
ought  not  to  be  fitful,  fragmentary,  but  continuous,  thorough,  systematic, 
and  confined  to  no  one  class. 

Man  has  a  religious  nature.  While  the  state  ought  not  to  give  a  par- 
ticular direction  to  the  develpment  of  this  nature  by  teaching  the  pecu- 
liar creed  and  dogmas  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination,  it  may  teach 
those  cardinal  doctrines  of  religious  belief  which  are  received  as  truths 
by  all  denominations.  Such  instruction  is  not  of  a  sectarian  character, 
and  can,  with  propriety,  be  given  in  non-sectar|an  schools.  The  church, 
however,  though  not  sustained  by  the  state,  is  protected  by  it,  and  to  it 
belongs  the  special  duty  of  caring  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  man. 

The  state  needs  for  its  material  prosperity  alone,  a  race  of  strong, 
healthy  men  and  women.  Inability  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship through  ill-health  which  may  be  guarded  against,  habitual  vio- 
lation of  hygienic  laws  through  ignorance,  are  matters  of  grave  state 
concern.  Our  youth  should  be  taught  how  to  live  wisely,  that  their 
strength  be  not  wasted  ere  they  reach  the  half-way  station  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  and  their  moral  sense  ought  to  be  so  quickened  that 
they  will  regard  avoidable  disease  as  a  crime  worthy  of  punishment  It 
is  not  claimed  that  every  citizen  should  be  a  physican  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term,  but  that  our  common  schools  ought  to  be  so  organ- 
ized and  conducted  that  health  shall  not  be  endangered  and  disease  con- 
tracted in  them ;  that  those  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physiolo- 
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gy  which  the  young  can  learn  and  comprehend,  should  be  taught  in 
them ;  and  that  the  observance  of  hygienic  laws  ought  to  be  advised, 
and,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  individual  liberty,  enforced  as  a  duty 
owed  to  self  and  the  state. 

In  all  callings,  he  whose  eye  has  been  trained  to  close  and  accurate 
observation,  whose  ear  catches  and  discriminates  sounds  readily,  whose 
voice  charms  with  the  richness  and  purity  of  its  tones,  whose  hand  is, 
as  it  were,  a  second  intellect,  so  swift  its  movements  and  so  great  its 
cunning,  is  most  useful  as  well  as  most  successful.  Modern  civilization 
is  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  a  pitiless,  merciless  critic.  It  requires  each 
one  to  see,  to  hear,  to  do,  halting  not,  hesitating  not,  or  to  fall  out  of  the 
ranks,  perish  by  the  wayside,  or  be  a  mere  camp-follower.  The  world 
sweeps  past  all  who  can  not  or  will  not  keep  step  with  the  times,  for  it 
can  not  afford  to  wait  for  laggards.  It  has  no  respect  whatever  for  a  loco- 
motive fired  up,  but  lying  off  on  a  switch.  Many  and  multiform  activi- 
ties, surge  around  us.  They  buoy  us  up,  provided  we  understand  them, 
and  are  able  to  adapt  our  movements  to  their  force,  drift,  and  tend ;  they 
overwhelm  us  if,  in  our  self-complacency,  we  stand  still,  and  endeavor 
to  check  their  speed  or  to  turn  them  from  their  course.  Whatever  train- 
ing of  eye,  ear,  voice,  or  hand,  this  civilization  requires  as  preparatory 
to  apprenticeship  in  the  industries  which  it  fosters  and  encourages,  the 
state  should  furnish  its  youth.  A  system  which  does  not  provide  this 
traininy,  is  radically  defective  and  incomplete. 

TheJ  education  and  discipline  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  whose 
right  use  is  essential  to  success  in  life,  require  the  employment  of  many 
agencies.  Their  character,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  employment, 
calls  for  a  somewhat  extended  discussion. 

Our  youth  must  learn  to  read ;  otherwise,  they  will  never  possess  the 
readiest  means  for  culture.  They  must  learn  to  write — to  represent  the 
spoken  word  by  written  characters ;  otherwise,  they  can  not  transact 
biisiness  with  readiness  and  accuracy.  They  should  be  trained  to  state 
facts  and  express  thought  in  choice,  forcible  language,  both  with  voice 
and  pen,  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions,  and  to  draw  up  busi- 
ness papers  in  legal  form.  The  right  of  the  state  to  make  provision  for 
culture  of  this  kind  is  questioned  by  no  one,  and  hence  its  importance 
need  not  be  discussed. 

The  use  of  numbers  in  simple  and  complicated  calculations,  is,  in  prac- 
tical life,  almost  an  hourly  necessity.  Inaccuracy  in  their  use  leads  to 
misunderstandings  and  litigation,  and  success  or  failure  in  business  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  correctness  with  which  they  are  employed.  The 
fcirmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  professional  man  need  mathematical 
knowledge  for  its  practical  value  alone,  aside  from  any  value  its  acquisi- 
tion may  have  for  disciplinary  purposes.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire,  in 
this  connection,  "  Is  there  not  a  definable  point,  in  a  course  of  mathe- 
matical studies,  beyond  which  they  become  practically  useful  to  a  few 
only  ?  If  so,  what  is  elementary  mathematical  instruction  ?  "  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  answer  these  questions,  for  all  do  not  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  the  phrase  "practically  useful."    It  is  certainly  safe,  however,  to 
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affirm  that  the  study  of  arithmetic  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  learn- 
ing  of  the  application  of  a  few  rules  useful  in  buying  and  selling,  in  pay- 
ing out  and  receiving  money,  and  in  the  simplest  mathematical  calcola- 
tions  which  a  farmer,  mechanic,  or  professional  man  may  ordinarily  be 
required  to  make.    It  should  include  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  processes,  and  of  which  rules  are  the  statements.   Facts, 
however  true,  are  of  no  great  value  of  themselves.    It  is  the  use  made 
of  them  in  generalizations  which  gives  them  a  value.    The  teaching  of 
numbers,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  application  of 
arbitrary  rules,  but  must  include  the  statement  and  comprehension  of 
the  general  principles  of  which  rules  are  the  expressed  formulas.    In 
other  words,  general  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  must  not  be  excluded  from 
a  complete  curriculum  of  popular  mathematical  studies,  or  our  youth 
will  never  acquire  that  practical  knowledge  of  numbers  and  their  relar 
tions  w^hich  the  common  school  seeks  to  make  universal. 

A  knowledge  of  form  and  of  the  relations  and  combinations  of  visi- 
ble quantity  which  constitute  form  in  material  things,  is  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  We  reason  concerning  the  objects  of  this  knowledge  every 
hour  of  our  waking  life,  and  act  with  reference  to  the  results  of  our  rea- 
soning. Ignorant  of  appropriate  terms  to  use  in  the  expression  of  our 
thoughts  and  conclusions,  we  are  liable  to  be  misapprehended  and  misin- 
terpreted— unacquainted  with  the  logic  mathematicians  employ,  our  judg- 
ments are  frequently  crude  or  erroneous.  This  knowledge  is  eminently 
practical  and  elementary,  for  it  involves  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
form,  size,  and  quantitative  relations  of  the  things  we  see,  handle,  and 
use  or  misuse  nearly  every  moment  of  our  existence.  A  fair  critic  will 
confine  himself  to  the  discussion  of  the  methods  best  calculated  to  im- 
part it,  and  not  indulge  in  an  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  those  who 
would  make  it  popular.  The  truth  is,  geometry  should  be  classed  among 
the  elementary  branches  of  study,  and,  therefore,  the  means  for  pursu- 
ing it  should  be  denied  to  none.  i 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  technical  terms  of  this  science  are  arbi- 
trary, and  that  to  learn  them  and  their  use  not  only  requires  time  but 
effort  such  as  a  child  can  not  put  forth.  But  are  not  all  scientific  or 
technical  terms  arbitrary  ?  Does  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
any  kind  require  time  ?  Snaflie-bit  and  surcingle  are  technical  terms, 
quite  as  arbitrary  and  as  difficult  to  define  and  remember  as  catenary 
and  ellipse.  The  measurement  of  an  angle  or  the  diameter  or  a  circle  is 
not  a  greater  feat  for  a  child  to  perform  than  learning  to  spell  a  list  of  a 
score  of  new  words,  and  a  triangle  or  a  square  is  not  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  a  penknife  or  a  rocking-horse.  Words  are  things.  The 
larger  the  list  of  names  for  common  objects  one  has  at  command,  the 
better.  As  each  new  name  is  a  new  word,  to  be  studied  and  remembered 
as  a  separate,  individual  thing,  it  matters  not  to  the  learner  whether  it 
be  an  uncommon  word,  or  one  already  known  but  modified  in  its  mean- 
ing, made  a  new  word  in  fact,  by  a  distinguishing  prefix  or  suffix.  Dis- 
guise it  as  you  may,  it  is  still  a  technical  term. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  mental  discipline  secured  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  elementary  geometry  is  not  so  great  as  that  obtained  by  the 
study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  but  it  is  similar  in  kind,  and  ought 
not  to  be  despised  as  worthless.  Mental  discipline  must  have  a  begin- 
ning, although  it  may  have  no  end.  Its  roots  reach  down  into  real 
things — ^and  every  thinker  knows  that,  without  a  vocabulary  of  words  as 
names  for  these  things,  ready  for  use  in  every  emergency,  continuous 
thought,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  obtaining  this  discipline,  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

We  are  surrounded  and  acted  upon  by  forces.  We  contend  with  them  ; 
we  employ  them  as  our  servants.  We  can  not  destroy,  but  we  can,  with- 
in certain  limits,  control*  and  direct  them.  The  law^s  by  which  they  are 
governed,  are  inexorable.  Action  and  reaction  will  be  equal,  but  in 
opposite  directions ;  a  pound  weight  will  balance  a  pound  weight,  and 
no  more ;  the  world  will  revolve  on  its  axis,  in  spite  of  theory,  experi- 
ment, and  dogma.  The  movements  of  the  universe  are  controlled  by 
laws.  We  can  witness  the  effects  of  these  laws  ;  we  can  adjust  mechan- 
ical contrivances  to  utilize  them  in  industries.  Is  it  not  fit  and  proper 
that  our  youth  should  be  made  acquainted  with  them  at  an  early  age — 
especially  since  experience  has  shown  that;  they  delight  in  experiments 
which  demonstrate  their  existence  and  illustrate  their  application  ?  Is 
it  not  the  dictate  of  common  sense  so  to  arrange  the  exercises  of  our 
public  schools  as  to  give  to  those  who  are  to  be  our  future  mechanics 
that  knoweledge  of  these  forces  which  is  so  essential  in  mechanical  in- 
dustries, even  though  our  fathers  did  not  see  fit  to  class  physics,  or  nat- 
ural philosophy,  among  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education  ? 

Although  systematic  botany,  the  scientific  classification  and  nomen- 
clature of  plants,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  elementary  science,  our 
youth  should  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  names  and  uses  of  the  parts 
of  a  plant,  with  the  terms  descriptive  of  peculiarities  of  form  and  organi- 
zation, and  especially  with  facts  relating  to  growth  and  cultivation. 
When  instruction  of  this  kind  shall  become  general,  the  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  now  so  much  to  be  lamented  will  be  checked,  and  one 
generation  will  not  hand  dowm  to  the  succeeding  a  heritage  of  devasta- 
ted forests  and  impoverished  homesteads.  Aside,  then,  from  the  aesthetic 
value  of  this  study,  considerations  of  political  economy  urge  the  propri- 
ety of  numbering  structural  botany  among  elementary  studies. 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  geography  in  all  its  departments,  instead 
of  being  studied  less  than  it  is,  ought  to  be  more  system aticrlly  taught, 
its  main  features  made  more  prominent,  and  its  details  more  carefully 
worked  up.  Those  confined  by  necessity  or  choice  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  county  or  state  should  be  afforded  more  than  chance  glimpses  of 
the  lands  that  lie  beyond  the  horizon's  rim.  Methods  of  instruction 
based  on  philosophical  principles  and  improved  means  of  illustration, 
will  soon  render  such  glimpses  possible — the  sooner,  the  better. 

These  few  branches  of  science  have  been  selected  as  illustrations  of 
all  the  practical  branches.  The  reasoning  which  is  applicable  to  them,  is 
applicable  to  all  the  rest.  They  should  not  be  excluded  from  our  schools ; 
but  their  teaching  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  who  would  make  the 
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common  man  intelligent,  thoughtful,  progressive.  The  outgrowth  o1 
the  knowledge  thus  disseminated,  will  be  thrift,  economy,  and  national 
prosperity. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  shown  the  imperative  necessity 
of  popular  instruction  in  political  economy  and  civil  polity.  The  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labor  are  not  understood  by  either  our  capitalists  or 
our  working  classes.  Hence  th'fe  endeavor  of  each  to  overreach  the 
other.  Manufacturers  clamor  for  cheap  labor,  ignoring  the  fact  that  an 
overcrowded  labor  market  means  extremes  of  social  condition  incon- 
sistent with  republican  institutions.  Workmen  resort  to  strikes  alike 
calamitous  to  themselves  and  the  public  generally,  not  realizing  that  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  govern  the  labor  as  well  as  the  produce  mar- 
ket. Intelligence  in  both  classes  can  alone  effect  an  adjustment  of 
seemingly  conflicting  interests,  and  protect  each  in  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights.  Political  economy,  as  every  well-informed  teacher  is  aware,  is 
not  too  abstruse  a  study  for  youthful  minds.  Its  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  other  countries; 
why  not  in  ours  ? 

Civil  polity,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  history  of  our  country, 
have  been  neglected  too  long  already.  Our  youth  ought  not  to  graduate 
from  the  **  people's  colleges  "  ignorant  of  the  organic  laws  of  their  state 
and  nation,  and  of  the  leading  facts  in  their  country's  history.  It  is 
a  truth,  nevertheless,  that  the  graduates  of  many  of  our  universities, 
even,  are  better  fitted  by  the  studies  they  have  pursued  for  citizenship 
in  some  ideal  Greek  or  Roman  republic  or  empire  than  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  The  sensitiveness  of  politicians  may  keep  these  branches 
out  of  the  schools  some  years  longer ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  in  a  republic,  as  in  a  monarchy,  the  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  will  form  an  all-important  part  of  public 
instruction. 

While  metaphysics  may  not  be  taught  the  very  young,  they  can 
watch  the  movements  of  their  own  minds,  make  a  diagnosis  of  their 
own  intellectual  condition,  and  be  taught  to  observe  the  laws  of  mental 
hygiene  upon  which  their  intellectual  health  depends.  They  can  study 
psychology,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  constitution  and  movements  of 
their  own  minds  as  pictured  in  consciousness.  There  will  be  fewer 
mental  dyspeptics  when  this  science  shall  be  regarded  with  more  favor 
by  our  so-called  utilitarians,  and  men  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
science  of  the  mind  and  the  visionary,  impracticable  theories  of  some  of 
its  professors. 

All  reference  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages  has  been 
purposely  avoided  in  this  discussion.  They  may  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable in  language  culture  and  intellectual  development  by  some,  and 
with  good  reason.  Their  value  as  educational  means  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  In  my  judgment,  they  should  be  optional  studies  in 
the  public  schools;  and  while  I  believe  every  student  should  know 
something  about  some  language  besides  his  own,  I  would  not  include 
any  particular  language,  either  ancient  or  modern,  among  elementary 
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stadies.  Let  boards  of  education  determine  what  languages  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

To  recapitulate : — The  state  should  provide,  or  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  means  and  agencies  for  instructing  the  youth,  (1)  in  the  so- 
called  common  branches — Reading,  Writing,  Language  or  Grammar, 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  and,  in  addition,  Book-Keeping ;  (2)  in  Morals 
and  Unsectarian  Religion ;  (3)  in  those  branches  of  study  whose  object 
is  the  preservation  of  health — Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  (4)  in  those 
branches  whose  object  is  the  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  voice,  and 
the  hand — Drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical.  Music,  Elocution,  etc.; 

(5)  in  Mathematics,  including  Geometry  and  its  practical  appliances ; 

(6)  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Physics,  and  so  far  as  they  are  necessary 
in  their  relation  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce  ;  (7)  in  Mental  Philosophy,  so  far  as  its  facts  and  prin- 
ciples can  be  understood  by  the  young ;  (8)  in  Political  Economy,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  reciprocal  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the 
known  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ;  (9)  in  Civil  Polity  and  History,  so 
far  as  our  own  country  and  its  governmental  institutions  are  concerned. 

This  curriculum  of  studies  will  not  and  can  not  be  pursued  by  all  who 
attend  our  public  schools.  It  should  not  be  made  obligatory  upon  all. 
It  hints,  however,  at  the  character,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  the 
amount  of  popular  education  demanded  by  safe  citizenship,  individual 
enlightenment,  and  national  integrity,  permanency,  and  prosperity.  As 
such,  it  formulates  the  minimum  of  acquirement,  which  every  conscien- 
tious teacher  should  seek  to  obtain.  Although  he  may  never  instruct 
classes  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  branches  specified  or  alluded  to,  he  will 
find  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  all  of  them,  and  thus  to  excite  the 
curiosity  and  give  direction  to  the  thought  and  future  studies  of  those 
under  his  charge.  None  of  them  should  be  excluded  by  legislative 
enactment  from  the  list  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  schools  whose  estab- 
lishment is  authorized  by  the  state.  Whatever  encouragement  the  sanc- 
tion of  law  may  give  to  their  pursuit,  true  statesmanship  will  not  with- 
hold. Instruction  in  most  of  them  will  be  necessarily  limited  in 
amount,  and,  in  most  cases,  oral,  especially  in  primary  schools ;  but  I 
trust  no  one  of  us  believes  in  the  heresy  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing." 

Many,  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  our  people,  suppose  that  the  state 
has  established  and  now  sustains  a  system  of  common  schools  in  which 
the  studies  to  which  reference  or  allusion  has  been  made,  are  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  as  a  state.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in 
Ohio,  or  in  any  other  state  whose  educational  system  I  have  examined. 
The  state,  as  a  state,  has  established  and  partially  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  common  schools.  I  say  "partially  provided  for",  for  the 
provision  actually  made  by  the  state  is,  in  most  cases,  insufiicient  for  the 
support  of  even  our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  In  most  school  dis- 
tricts, the  proceeds  derived  from  the  interest  on  irreducible  school  funds, 
from  the  rents  of  leased  school  lands,  and  from  the  one  mill  levy  on  all 
taxable  property,  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  continue  the 
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schools  in  session  twenty-four  weeks  each  year  as  required  by  law. 
Hence  local  levies  are  authorized  and  required  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  state  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  schools  the  re- 
quired time,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such  funds.  In  1872,  these 
local  levies  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars 
— about  five-sevenths  of  the  receipts  of  school  moneys  from  all  sources. 
Our  high  schools,  in  which  the  "  highe'r  branches  "  are  usually  taught, 
are  either  sustained  by  these  local  levies,  or  by  the  proceeds  from  prop- 
erty donated  by  benevolent  individuals  for  their  support.  A  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  fund  raised  by  taxation  is  used  for  that  pur- 
pose; for  of  the  $4,219,563.04  paid  teachers  in  1872,  teachers  in  high 
schools  received  only  $321,406.84,  or  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  whole 
amount,  and  a  portion  of  this  should,  without  doubt,  have  been  charged 
to  the  amount  paid  for  superintendence.  The  state  taxed  itself  $1,494,- 
588.02  for  school  purposes — communities  taxed  themselves  $4,933,759.08. 
The  state,  then,  as  a  state,  does  not  really  maintain  even  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools.  It  establishes  them,  contributes  in  a  substantial  manner 
to  their  support,  and  legalizes  the  action  of  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  make  them  efficient — ^that  is  all.  It  is,  therefore,"  a  fact  worthy  of 
special  consideration,  that  our  schools  are,  in  fact,  the  foster-children  of 
the  people ;  their  establishment,  though  sanctioned  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, required  by  the  state,  being  left  to  the  people,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  expense  attending  their  support  being  imposed  upon  themselves 
by  the  people,  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them  determined  by 
boards  of  education  chosen  to  represent  the  people,  and  to  care  for  one 
of  their  dearest  interests. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  this  people  to  guard,  foster,  and  protect  the  common 
school— the  pride,  the  boast,  the  glory  of  our  nation.  There  may  be 
fluctuations  of  sentiment  in  communities  concerning  the  end  and  intent 
of  education,  as  well  as  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  schools  shall  be  conducted  and  school  affairs  administered. 
There  may  be  dark  days  in  the  near  future  for  those  who  believe  that 
the  youth  of  our  state  should  be  taught  something  more  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  the  minimum  of  education  for  the  in- 
dividual is  not  the  maximum  of  education  which  the  state  should  fur- 
nish. There  may  be  attempts  made  practically  to  deny  the  children  of 
the  poor  the  blessings  of  that  culture  which  shall  make  them  the  equals 
of  the  children  of  the  rich  in  the  struggle  for  preferment  and  a  name. 
Still,  I  believe  that  "  free  education  "  and  "  no  class  distinctions  "  are 
battle  cries  Americans  will  never  cease  to  shout  forth  in  the  hour  of  peril 
and  of  trial.  I  have  faith  in  the  sturdy  common  sense  and  honest  pa- 
triotism of  my  countrymen — ^and  I  trust  them  the  more  because  an  All- 
wise  Providence  moves  in  history  and  fashions  the  hearts  of  sovereigns 
to  do  His  will. 


DISCUSSION  OF  COMMISSIONER  HARVEY^S  PAPER. 
A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio :  I,  too,  have  so  much  faith  in  the 
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people  of  our  country  as  to  believe  that  the  assaults  upon  the  common- 
school  system  will  be  of  no  avail.  They  come  from  different  quarters ; 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  analyze  them  in  order  that  we  may  detect 
precisely  the  different  positions  occupied  by  those  who  to-day  are  occa- 
sionally attacking  the  common-school  system.  It  is  largely  a  mere  affecta- 
tion of  independence,  on  the  part  of  some  men,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the 
press  here  and  there ;  and  a  safe  affectation  of  independence  it  is,  too, — 
thoroughly  safe.  It  is  thoroughly  safe  for  any  man  in  America  to  attack 
republican  institutions.  Who  respects  what  he  has  to  say  ?  So  strong 
are  we  in  our  might,  in  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  affection  of  the 
people,  that  we  feel  that  the  foundations  of  our  government  can  not  be 
shaken ;  and  we  let  men  talk  as  they  will  in  regard  to  the  instability  of 
democratic  institutions.  But  when  the  late  war  broke  out,  and  our  gov- 
ernment was  threatened,  then  it  was  not  entirely  safe  for  men  to  oppose 
the  institutions  of  our  country.  And  so  it  will  be  with  regard  to  the 
common  schools.  Let  them  but  be  seriously  threatened,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  people  to  maintain  those  instir 
tutions  upon  which  the  permanency  of  our  government  depends.  I  was 
about  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  a  remark  which  was  dropped  by  the 
speaker,  and  that  is,  that  the  state  has  assumed  to  educate  the  people. 
Now,  it  strikes  me  that  this  very  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  educate  the  people,  implies  something  more  than  the  education  of 
the  little  children,  because  so  soon  as  the  state  steps  in  and  occupies 
the  larger  part  of  the  field,  it,  to  a  good  degree,'  prevents  the  establish- 
ment of  private  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Thus 
taking  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  work  into  its  hands,  and  leaving 
that  which  is  less  profitable  to  private  enterprise,  the  state  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  something  much  higher  than  the  mere  education  of  the 
children  of  the  people.  If  it  takes  ground  at  all  in  this  matter,  it  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  its  individual  members.  The 
state  is  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  their  prosperity,  and  it 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  promote  it.  It  is  said  that  the  educated  work- 
man will,  as  his  work  differs,  produce  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent  more 
than  his  uneducated  neighbor ;  and  this  superiority  is  seen  in  workmen 
that  have  only  the  bare  technicalities  of  a  common-school  education. 
So,  too,  the  higher  education  of  individuals  develops  the  resources  of 
the  state,  by  leading  to  discoveries  in  the  different  pursuits  in  which 
men  are  engaged,  and  to  inventions  in  mechanics  and  all  the  useful  arts. 
The  combination  of  elementary  and  higher  education  is  the  only  guar- 
antee for  material  prosperity.  As  a  demonstration  of  this,  we  may  cite, 
without  hesitation,  the  examples  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  the 
(levelopnieiit  of  its  commerce  Great  Brita,in  has  forgotten  its  people,  and 
its  people  are  an  ignorant  people,  well  described  by  the  word  "  masses." 
When  Great  Britain  came  into  competition  with  Germany  in  the  Paris 
Exposition,  it  was  found  that  Germany  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
her  in  those  arts  by  which  material  prosperity  is  developed.  If  we  com- 
pare the  states  in  this  Union,  the  same  lesson  is  lea;ned.  Where  intelli- 
gence most  prevails,  there  is  material  prosperity. 
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Again,  if  we  consider  the  administration  of  justice,  we  find  that  just 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  education,  is  justice  secure. 
The  demonstration  of  the  last  few  years  can  not  be  denied.  Compare 
France  with  Germany,  and  Germany  again  with  Austria.  It  was  not  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  German  people  by  which  they  overcame  the 
Austrians,  it  was  not  by  their  superior  numbers  that  they  overcame  the 
French,  but  it  was  by  the  education  of  the  people,  and  that  alone.  To 
sum  up  the  whole  matter,  then,  whether  we  look  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  people  and  of  the  state,  to  the  permanence  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  to  the  advance  of  the  people, 
there  can  be  but  one  verdict :  We  must  educate  or  we  must  perish. 

Geo.  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia :  I  rise  to  emphasize,  if  possible,  one  point 
which  may  be  overlooked.  Why,  after  all,  should  the  state  undertake 
to  educate  the  people  ?  Is  it  because  there  are  those  in  the  state  who 
are  too  poor  to  educate  themselves?  Is  it  because  there  are  parents  in 
almost  every  community  who  are  incompetent  to  teach  good  morals,  and 
who  bring  up  their  children  in  wickedness  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that 
the  state  should  step  in  between  them  and  their  children  and  undertake 
to  teach  morals  to  those  children  and  make  them  good  children?  It  is 
said  that  the  poor  are  entitled  to  an  education,  and  that  every  child  in 
all  the  land  ought  to  receive  from  the  state  a  certain  amount  of  elemen- 
tary instruction.  Why  should  the  state  do  this?  is  the  question.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  state  has  any  soul.  It  is  purely  selfish,  necessarily 
so,  and  if  it  educates  at  all,  it  must  do  it  for  itself,  and  not  for  the  person 
that  it  educates.  A  boy  is  sent  to  West  Point,  or  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  is  educated  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state — ^and  for  what 
purpose  ?  For  his  own  benefit  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  So  if  the  state  establishes  common  schools,  if  is  because  they 
are  a  necessity  to  the  very  existence  of  the  government.  If  morals  are 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  land,  it  is  because  the  state 
needs  moral  and  good  men  in  it.  If  the  poor  are  to  be  taught  letters,  it 
is  because  the  state  can  not  afford  to  have  men  poor  and  ignorant.  Pub- 
lic education  is  based  merely  upon  necessity,  and  the  amount  of  this 
education,  whatever  it  be,  depends  upon  that  very  thing  and  nothing 
else  ;  and  whenever  the  state  does  not  need  these  things,  then  the  com- 
mon schools  will  be  swept  away,  and  the  poor  will  provide  their  own 
education  or  go  without  it.  The  common  school  exists  because  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  existence  and  well  being  of  the  government.  The  poor 
man  can  not  come  up  to  the  state  and  say,  "  You  shall  educate  my  son." 
The  state,  however,  can  come  to  him  and  say,  **  You  must  permit  the 
state  to  educate  your  son." 

Dr.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  College :  Why  should  the  state 
educate  ?  Should  it  be  done  simply  because  the  state  is  an  abstract,  an 
unconscious,  an  unthinking  thing,  without  judgment  or  conscience,  or 
anything  beyond  what  simply  belongs  to  an  inanimate  existence  ?  Or  is 
the  state  composed  of  men,  of  individuals  whose  interests  compose  the 
interests  of  the  state?  Whatever  there  be  of  intellectual,  social,  moral, 
religious,  and  financial  interest  of  a  single  human  being,  however  hum- 
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ble,  that  is  the  interest  of  the  state.  The  individuals  that  compose  the 
several  communities  form  the  commonwealth,  and  here  lies  just  the  re- 
sponsibility of  education,  especially  in  a  government  like  ours.  As  God 
has  put  individuals  into  communities,  and  has  ordained  governments, 
these  governments  are  for  the  good  of  the  men  which  compose  them. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  ask  this  question,  "  Is  this  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  state  ?  "  but,  "  Will  the  education  of  this  individual  or  of  the  com- 
munity contribute  to  the  aggregate  welfare ? "  This  is  the  question? 
Now  it  may  be  a  question,  perhaps  simply  of  expediency,  whether  the 
state  of  Ohio  should  authorize  and  organize  a  geological  survey  of  the 
state.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  state  of  Ohio  should 
organize  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  to  determine  its  mineral  wealth, 
but  the  question  is,  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  "  Will  it  tend  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  ?  "  We  find  that  it  will  pay,  and  the  survey  is  ordered. 
Now  on  this  simple  ground,  the  interest  of  the  community,  will  it  pay 
to  cultivate  the  human  soul  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  every  one  should  have 
opportunities  for  developing  and  disciplining  his  powers  ?  Is  this  not  a 
right  that  every  human  being,  however  poor  and  humble,  or  whatever 
be  his  or  her  condition,  can  demand  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  ?  In  this 
sense,  are  we  not  our  brother^s  keeper?  Here  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
foundation  argument  upon  which  the  state  may  properly  educate.  While 
we  are  not  to  forget  that  he  who  has  an  education,  and  can  adapt  means 
to  ends,  can  indeed  labor  ten  per  cent  or  sixty  per  cent  more  advanta- 
geously than  an  ignorant  person,  we  are  not  to  base  education  upon  this 
argument  as  is  done  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Take  even  Germany, 
to  which  very  honorable  reference  has. been  made,  in  comparison  with 
England  and  France.  To  a  certain  degree  even  there  the  education  of 
the  masses  is  undertaken  because  it  promotes  the  military,  financial,  and 
social  power  of  the  government.  In  England  and  in  France,  education 
is  more  confined  to  the  higher  classes  who  have  capital  and  who  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  direction  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  who  do  the 
work ;  and  they  say  that,  as  these  lower  orders  are  simply  engaged  in 
carrying  out  this  work  and  following  the  line  chalked  out  by  others,  it  is 
not  so  essential  that  they  should  have  this  education.  Whatever  view 
we  take  of  it,  whether  financial,  or  social,  or  intellectual  and  moral,  it  is* 
the  interest  and  imperative  duty  of  the  state  to  educate. 

8.  D.  Barr,  of  Cleveland :  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  paper 
which  was  read.  It  is  what  we  ought  to  hear,  and  what  more  people 
ought  to  hear  and  hear  often.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  state  in  this  matter  of  education,  but  I  ^am  disposed  to  believe 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  full  measure  of  the  duty  of  the  state.  For 
what  is  the  state  ?  and  what  is  it  for  ?  It  is  the  people — the  great  body 
of  the  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  would  not  make  the  distinction 
which  was  made  in  the  paper,  respecting  the  difference  of  education  for 
men  in  a  republican  form  of  government  and  in  a  monarchical  form  of 
goverment  or  any  other  form.  I  believe  that  everywhere  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  educate  men  and  women,  because  they  are  men  and 
women,  and  as  men  and  women,  for  all  that  is  best  for  them.-   l^bo  low  a* 
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view,  in  my  judgment,  is  often  taken  of  education,  of  the  education 
which  the  state  should  seek  most  to  promote.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
are  not  diBpoeed  to  croak  over  the  achooU  of  the  present  day.  I  heheve 
our  achoole  are  growing  better — vastly  better  all  tlie  time  ;  and  while, 
perhaps,  we  do  not  learn  quite  as  much  about  eoaie  few  things,  we  are 
reaching  oat  in  many  more  ways  and  are  awakening  the  susceptibihties 
and  powers  of  the  soul  that  have  so  long  lain  dormant.  So  far  as  the  in- 
flaence  of  education  is  concerned,  and  a  higher  and  noble  spirit,  I  be. 
lieve  our  schools  are  improving  wonderfully  as  year  after  year  rolls  away. 
Too  high  a  value  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  studies  that  are  named  in 
the  paper,  and  I  fully  agree  with  all  that  was  said  on  that  subject  in  all 
its  breadth.  It  is  a  very  happy  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
so  fully  awakened  and  directed  to  this  matter.  But  the  question  is, 
Where  does  the  duty  of  the  state  stop  1  I  believe  with  the  paper  that, 
beyond  a  certain  range  of  studies,  they  might  be  made  optional,  but  I 
believe,  just  as  certainly,  that  the  state  should  provide  the  means  fully 
up  to  and  beyond  this — I  know  not  where  to  fix  the  limit.  The  state 
has  the  power,  and  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  with  the  people.  As  the  people 
rise  in  their  education  and  in  their  higher  views  of  life  and  human  des- 
tiny, they  will  constantly  elevate  the  standard  to  which  the  state  may 
go  in  its  provisions  for  education ;  and  I  believe  that  no  limit  should  be 
placed.  I  believe  that  we  have  reached  that  point  now  in  education 
where  we,  as  teachers,  as  those  Buperviaing  schools  and  connected  with 
educational  agencies,  should  rise  to  higher  views,  and  should  dare  t 
demand  more  of  the  state — something  vastly  higher  in  education  than 
we  have  ever  aimed  yet  at  reaching — for  the  lifting  up  of  the  masses.  1 
believe  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  duty  of  the  stale  is  done  when  we 
have  educated  merely  tor  results  which  show  themselve-s  in  our  material 
prosperity.  That  is  the  lowest  point  we  should  aim  at.  The  state  does 
not  educate  for  any  such  results  merely.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  oui 
high  schools,  wherever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  should  be 
maintained  in  all  their  efficiency,  in  all  their  departments,  and  if  they 
send  out  but  comparatively  few  graduates,  I  believe  lliat  these,  if  tlity 
are  properly  educated,  will  form  centres  of  influence  and  power  through 
the  community  that  will  well  repay  the  state  for  all  the  money  involved 
in  their  education. 

J.  D.  PiEOCB,  of  Michigan  :  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  having  labored 
in  the  cause  of  education,  more  or  less  of  the  time,  for  fltty-flve  years. 
1  know  something  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  the  West  and  especially  of  the  state  from  which  I  come.  I  know  ila 
history.  I  drew  up  its  first  law  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  I  beg 
leave  here  to  say  that  in  Michigan  we  have  free  schools.  I  labored  from 
1836  until  1850  to  get  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
the  grand  jfldnciple  of  free  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  We 
had  free  schools  in  part,  but  not  wholly.  At  the  present  time  every  dis- 
trict in  the  state  is  obliged  to  sustain  a  free  school,  and  the  University  is 
a  free  school.  There  is  not  a  young  man  or  a  yonng  lady  who  can  clothe 
and  board  himself  or  herself,  but  may  enter  the  best  of  our  schools  and 
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go  through  the  highest  to  graduation  in  the  University.  That  I  have 
lived  to  see,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the  University  of  Michigan  outnum- 
ber any  institution  in  the  United  States,  for  we  have  over  twelve  hun- 
dred students  in  it. 

I  am  very  happy,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  you  on  this  occasion. 
I  never  expect  to  meet  again  in  an  assembly  like  this.  I  have  attended 
many  conventions.  You  are  all  strangers  to  me.  The  time  was  when  I 
knew  every  educational  man  in  Michigan,  and  a  great  many  in  Ohio.  I 
attended  one  meeting  of  fhe  College  of  Teachers  in  Cincinnati,  when 
your  first  superintendent  was  in  oflftce.  I  knew  Mr.  Lewis  well,  and 
many  others  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  my  gen- 
eration is  passed  away,  and  I  alone  am  left.  I  did  not  expect  to  say  one 
word  to-day,  and  I  have  no  time,  of  course,  to  discuss  the  great  subject 
you  have  before  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Associatio;i 
adjourned  to  such  day  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  reporter  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ohio-and  Michigan  Associations  put  the 
excellent  remarks  of  Supt.  Florien  Giauque,  of  Glendale,  O.,  into  the 
mouth  of  Prof.  Sill,  of  Detroit.  The  last  two  sentenceson  page  337  of  the 
September  number  belong  to  Prof.  SilFs  sensible  speech,  but  the  rest  of 
his  remarks  were,  by  some  mistake,  not  reported.  **  Waverly  limestone  ", 
p.  337,  line  3,  should  be  Waverly  sandstone,  and  **  undulating",  p.  336, 1. 
38,  should  be  undulatory. 


We  are  confident  that  no  one  who  reads  the  proceedings  of  the 

late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Superintendents'  Asssociation  in  this  number, 
will  judge  that  they  occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  The  topics  presented 
are  of  immediate  interest  to  all  classes  of  teachers,  as  well  as  to  superin- 
tendents, and  their  consideration  is  earnest,  pointed,  and  practical.  We 
have  condensed  the  discussions  of  the  several  papers  quite  one-half,  but 
liave  taken  great  pains  to  give  the  substance  of  each  speaker's  remarks 
in  his  own  words.  Our  next  number  will  contain  the  usual  variety  of 
contributed  and  editorial  matter. 


The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  moral  instruction  by  the  Ohio 

Superintendents'  Association,  can  but  result  in  good.  President  Find- 
ley's  paper  was  an  able  and  candid  discussion  of  this  vital  question,  and 
most  of  the  speakers  who  participated  in  its  discussion,  defined?  their 
position  in  clear  and  unequivocal  language.  Two  or  three  of  the  speeches, 
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however,  are  noticeably  evasive  of  the  real  issue,  and  quite  indefinite. 
The  weak  point  in  the  discussion  was  the  failure  of  most  of  the  speak- 
ers to  recognize  the  scope  or  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
which  is  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  moral  training.  To  give  such 
efficiency  is  clearly  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools. 
It  is  a  means  to  efficient  moral  training,  and  the  end  should,  of  course, 
determine  its  nature  and  extent.  As  a  means  of  moral  training  the 
use  of  religious  motives  and  sanctions  is  far  more  important  than  direct 
religious  instruction.  What  is  needed  is  so  to  quicken  and  support  the 
conscience  that  it  shall  be  authoritative  and  regal.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  child  be  taught  what  is  wrong.  He  must  fear  to  do  the  wrong. 
What  are  called  natural  motives  are  insufficient  to  produce  this  ever- 
controlling  fear  of  wrong  doing.  They  have  always  failed  to  do  it,  and, 
so  long  as  man  has  a  religious  nature,  they  always  will  fail.  Religions 
motives  and  sanctions  give  the  conscience  its  authority  the  world  over, 
and  where  they  are  wanting  the  conscience  is  weak  and  unheeded.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  by  spreading  a  tent  over 
the  field  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  to  attempt  to  train 
children  morally  by  excluding  that  vitalizing  and  authoritative  influence 
which  descends  from  the  Great  Source  of  moral  truth  and  life.  The  eflB- 
cient  teacher  of  morality  must  recognize  God  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  human  conduct.  He  must  teach  and  use  man*s  accountability  to  God; 
man's  duty  to  obey  and  love  God,  and  God's  omniscience  and  omni- 
presence. As  Mr.  Findley  well  says,  it  is  the  fear  of  God  that  can  make 
moral  instruction  efficient.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  say,  when 
tempted,  "  Thou  God  seest  me."  ^These  and  other  like  religious  truths 
and  sanctions  are  as  unsectarian  as  morality  itself,  and  they  can  never 
be  generally  excluded  from  the  public  schools  without  destroying  the 
system.  The  Christian  people  of  this  country  are  wise  enough  to  pro- 
tect public  education  from  the  two  extreme  parties  that  now  assail  it.  It 
will  neither  be  made  sectarian  nor  godless. 


The  report  of  President  Eliot  at  Elmira,  on  a  National  University, 

has  been  noticed  by  several  leading  papers  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  We  have  carefully 
read  the  report,  and,  with  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  President  of 
Harvard,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  argument  does  not  strike  us 
as  impregnable,  or  even  as  remarkably  strong.  His  criticism  of  the  two 
Senate  bills  proves  nothing,  for  if  the  features  condemned  are  objection- 
able, this  may  be  remedied  by  proper  amendment,  or  by  substituting  a 
properly  drawn  bill.  President  Eliot  does  not  show  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Congress  to  frame  a  law  that  will  obviate  his  objections.  If  Con- 
gress should  propose  to  make  Harvard  the  national  university  and  am- 
ply endow  it,  we  think  he  would  consider  the  project  eminently  feasi- 
ble !  The  argument  touching  the  true  policy  of  government  as  regards 
university  instruction,  proves,  if  sound,  Entirely  too  much.  It  forbids 
the  establishment  or  endowment  by  the  state  of  higher  institutions,  in- 
cluding universities  or  colleges,  normal  schools,  or  even  high  schools.  It 
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does  more  than  this.  It  undermines  our  entire  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. President  Eliot  asserts,  for  example,  that  the  arguments  that  per- 
suade us  that  government  should  direct  any  part  of  secular  education 
apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the  conduct  by  government  of  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  people — to  an  established  church  ;  and  he  infers 
that  as  the  people  may  rightly  be  left  to  provide  themselves  religious  in- 
stitutions, so  the  government  may  leave  them  to  provide  suitable  uni- 
versities— and  he  might  have  added,  in  fidelity  to  logic,  all  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  "  any  part  of  secular  education  "  must  include 
elementary  as  well  as  university  education.  His  "broad  reason"  why 
the  government  should  not  establish  a  national  university,  proves  as 
clearly  that  no  state  should  endow  higher  institutions.  If  the  helping 
of  the  people  to  universities  by  the  government  is  "a  most  insidious 
and  irresistible  enemy  of  republicanism  ",  why  is  not  the  helping  of  the 
people  to  schools  and  libraries  as  dangerous  a  practice  ?  If  this  argu- 
ment against  a  national  university  had  been  restricted  to  the  duty  of  the 
national  government  in  education,  it  would  have  been  stronger  and  much 
less  objectionable.  President  Eliot  approves  of  what  he  calls  the  gen- 
uine American  method  of  public  instruction,  including  "  local  taxes  for 
universal  elementary  education,  voted  by  the  citizens  themselves,  local 
elective  boards  to  spend  the  money  raised  by  taxation  and  control  the 
schools,  and,  for  the  higher  grades  of  instruction,  permanent  endow- 
ments administered  by  incorporated  bodies  of  trustees."  This  ma^kes 
public  education  exclusively  elementary  and  it  ignores  all  state  taxation 
and  general  state  control,  even  for  this  purpose. 


^  ♦  ■» 


THE  NATIOJJAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  alluded  last  month  to  the  eminent  success  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  body,  held  in  Elmira  the  first  week  of  August.  The  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Association  gave  universal 
satisfaction,  and  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  President 
Northrop  and  the  other  officers  were  strongly  commended  for  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

We  will  add  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings,  condensed  from  a  very 
full  report  in  the  Elmira  AdvertiMr,  The  forenoons  and  evenings  were 
occupied  by  the  General  Association  and  the  afternoons  by  the  Depart- 
ments. 

Genekal  Association. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Opera  House,  Tuesday,  August  5th,  at  10 
A.M.,  President  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  chair.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  George,  of  Elmira,  and,  after  the  appointment  of 
assistant  secretaries  and  treasurers  and  the  usual  committees.  Mayor 
Caldwell,  of  Elmira,  and  Geo.  M.  Diven,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  cordially  welcomed  the  Association  in  brief  addresses,  to 
which  President  Northrop  appropriately  responded. 
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The  question,  "  Ought  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Indemnities  to  be 
refunded  unconditionally,  or  devoted  to  Specific  Educational  Purposes?" 
was  introduced  by  Hon.  Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
charge  of  the  younger  Japanese  students  in  this  country.  He  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  Japanese  Indemnity  of  $750,000  in  gold,  one  half  of 
which  has  already  been  paid  to  the  United  States  and  invested  in  bonds, 
now  amounting,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  to  $800,000.  The  other 
half  remains  unpaid.  The  actual  damage  suffered  by  the  United  States 
in  the  difficulty  did  not  exceed  $19,500.  He  next  sketched  the  rapid 
progress  of  Japan  during  the  four  years  past,  notwithstanding  powerful 
internal  opposition,  and  urged  that,  while  she  is  struggling  to  meet  the 
enormous  expense  of  this  progress,  she  should  not  be  crippled  by  de- 
mands for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  indemnity.  He  argued 
that  Japan  should  not  only  be  released  unconditionally  from  its  pay- 
ment, but  that  the  United  States  should  refund  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  indemnity  now  received,  over  and  above  the  actual  damage 
sustained.  He  stated  that  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that  if  this 
should  be  done  without  conditions,  Japan  will  devote  all  of  it  to  the 
cause  of  public  education.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  government  of 
Japan. 

He  was  followed  by  President  Northrop,  who  commended  the  Japa- 
nese students  in  this  country  in  high  terms,  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Prince- 
ton, Prof.  Atherton,  of  New  Brunswick,  Charles  Hammond,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Frank  Hall,  and  Prof.  W.  B.  Wedgwood,  of  Washington. 
Dr.  McCosh  suggested  that  if  our  government  refunds  the  indemnity, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary 
party..*  Mr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Atherton  stated  that  the  reactionary  party  is 
the  one  now  in  power  there. 

At  the  evening  session.  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  very 
able  and  suggestive  paper  on  "  Upper  Schcrols  '\  Ihe  grade  of  schools  be- 
tween the  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  He  believed  that  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  rank  as  high  as  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  but  we  are  in  danger  of  being  surpassed  by  other 
nations  owing  to  our  want  of  an  organized  efficient  system  of  school 
supervision.  He  described  the  Irish  system  of  school  inspection,  the 
best  known  to  him.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  American  col- 
leges impart  as  high  and  certainly  as  useful  an  education  to  the  great 
body  of  students  as  European  colleges,  including  the  great  European 
universities,  "  in  all  of  which  there  are  full  as  many  idle  boys,  and  full 
as  many  graduate  with  a  miserably  imperfect  knowledge,  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican colleges."  The  superiority  of  the  higher  colleges  of  Europe  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  produce  a  select  few,  at  the  most  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  who  have  attained  a  riper  scholarship  or 
have  reached  a  higher  culture,  or  who  leave  college  with  a  more  fixed 
determination  to  do  original  work.  "The  grand  question  for  American 
colleges  to  consider  at  present  is.  How  may  we  keep  the  excellences  we 
have,  and  add  to  them  this  special  culture  of  the  highest  European  uni- 
versities ?  "    He  did  not  think  this  end,  tlie  training  of  a  few  higher  mindf, 
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can  be  reached  by  elevating  the  standard  of  admission  now  adopted  in 
our  best  colleges.  The  great  majority  of  students  do  not  now  enter  col- 
lege too  young.  Healthy  youths  should  be  prepared  for  college  by  six- 
teen or  seventeen.  He  suggested  that  the  say  ten  per  cent  of  students 
who  show  themselves  fitted  to  be  superior  scholars,  should  be  encour- 
aged by  fellowships,  earned  by  competition,  to  go  on  to  higher,  special 
studies.  With  such  a  system  he  believed  that  American  colleges  will 
produce  a  select  body  of  scholars  fit  to  match  the  first  wranglers  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  double  first  of  Oxford,  or. the  doctors  of  philosophy  and  of 
science  of  the  scientific  schools  of  Europe.  The  great  defect  of  our 
American  system  of  education  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
upper  or  secondary  schools,  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  col- 
leges, to  enable  abler  youths  to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  He 
sketched  the  systems  of  secondary  schools  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  showed  how  defective  and  inadequate  is  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  remedy  proposed  was  first  the  estalish- 
ing  of  preparatory  schools  by  private  endowments,  and,  secondly,  by 
state  and  city  endowments.  The  man  who  endows  a  first-class  academy 
deserves  more  credit  than  he  who  founds  "a  weakling  college."  He 
urged  that  the  ninety  millions*  worth  of  unappropriated  land  belonging 
to  the  general  government,  should  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  states,  and  in  the 
southern  states  one-half  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  secondary  schools 
and  the  other  half  to  aid  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  common 
schools.  He  urged  that  no  more  of  this  land  should  be  given  to  the  so- 
called  agricultural  colleges  or  to  schools  of  science  and  technology,  at 
least  until  a  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  actual  work  now 
done  by  these  institutions.  He  stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
has  agriculture  been  much  benefited  by  mere  agricultural  schools.  In 
all  Germany  there  are  but  six  agricultural  schools,  and  some  of  these 
are  "very  feeble  institutio/is."  Cornell  University,  with  its  $900,000 
endowment  from  the  agricultural  land  grant,  graduated  only  two  agricul- 
tural students  in  June  last.  He  also  maintained  that  no  part  of  this 
ninety  millions  should  be  given  to  colleges.  The  address  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  the  large  audience  present. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Va.,  made 
a  spirited  reply  to  Dr.  McCosh's  reference  to  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  Southern  States.  He  said  that  Virginia  was  doing  nobly  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  her  children,  both  white  and  black,  and  added, 
'*Let  the  north  be  patriotic  and  generous  to  their  southern  brethren  ; 
let  there  be  equal  treatment."  Dr.  McCosh  replied  as  spiritedly,  that  he 
meant  that  the  South  should  be  assisted  in  her  heroic  efforts  to  elevate 
all  her  people.  This  little  episode  created  quite  an  excitement  and 
much  enlivened  the  proceedings.  Prof.  Roche,  of  Baltimore,  added  a 
few  remarks. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Dr. 
McCosh's  paper  on  "  Upper  Schools."  Speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Eli 
T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Charles 
Hammx)nd,  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Vassar  College, 
N.  Y.,  Dr.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
Supt.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  Dr.  G.  P- 
Hays,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  Prof.  E.  D.  Blakesley, 
of  the  Pottsdam  Normal  School,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Root,  of  Missouri,  Prof. 
Atherton,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 

President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  the  high  schools  of  that  state 
do  not  prepare  one-tenth  of  the  students  who  enter  Ohio  colleges.  They 
are  doing  different  work.  He  urged  the  multiplication  of  preparatory 
schools. 

Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  that  the  number  of  public 
high  schools  should  be  increased,  and  that  the  attention  of  boys  should 
be  directed  to  a  higher  education,  and  not  so  generally  to  business. 
There  should  be  a  heartier  sympathy  between  the  colleges  and  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  spoke  in  favor  of  every  land  grant  made  by 
Congress  for  industrial  education;  great  advantages  had  been  derived 
from  them  in  Missouri. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  the  importance  of  preparatory 
schools  in  addition  to  the  public  high  schools. 

President  Raymond,  of  New  York,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  schools 
preparatory  to  college.  There  is  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  acade- 
mies which  are  **  dying  out."  The  high  schools  should  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 

Dr.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  said  we  must  carry  on  the  high  schools 
by  force  and  the  academies  by  love.  The  poor  boy  must  havejan  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  as  good  an  education  as  his  rich  neighbor.  The  agri- 
cultural college  gives  a  liberal  education,  and  we  want  intelligent  farm- 
ers and  mechanics. 

» 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  believed  it  to  be  a  positive  evil  to  have 
such  incomplete  statistics  as  those  used  by  Dr.  McCosh ;  they  mislead. 
Massachusetts's  high  schools  do  not  fill  her  colleges.  Harvard  does  not 
receive  over  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  her  students  from  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  or  over  thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent  from 
that  source  in  the  country  generally,  but  they  come  principally  from 
private  schools.  Massachusetts  is  endowing  private  academies  which 
are  preparatory  to  college.  Denominational  schools  are  a  difficulty. 
The  interference  of  the  national  government  in  the  educational  inter- 
ests weakens  them.  He  deprecated  asking  the  government  for  aid  in 
any  good  work  which  we  ought  to  attend  to  ourselves.  It  was  pernicious 
and  demoralizing. 

Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  reviewed  the  supervision  of  schools  in  this 
country  and  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of  the  high  schools.  They  now 
afford  an  education  really  better  than  was  obtained  in  our  colleges  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.    He  thought  the  university  should  change. 

President  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  establishing  of  strong 
preparatory  schools  instead  of  weakling  colleges,  and  hoped  a  committee 
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would  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  what  changes  in  the 
high  schools  are  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Prof.  Blakesley,  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  evil  of  underrating  educa- 
tion. He  condemned  commercial  colleges  in  unmeasured  terms  as  com- 
pletely demoralizing  to  the  boys  in  the  land.  What  was  needed  was  a 
liberal  education,  and  boys  should  be  directed  to  seek  the  highest  and 
best  education  obtainable. 

Prof.  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  in  favor  of  agricultural  colleges, 
and  especially  of  the  last  land  grant. 

Dr.  McCosh  closed  the  discussion.  He  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
cast  aspersion  upon  any  locality.  What  he  proposed  was  to  aid  the  com- 
mon schools  where  needed.  He  advocated  colleges  for  females  as  well 
as  males.  He  took  the  best  statistics  that  could  be  got,  but  they  were 
not  claimed  to  be  perfect.  According  to  the  last  report,  4,171  pupils  in 
high  schools  and  4,000  in  academies  in  New  England  were  preparing  for 
college.  He  did  not  think  the  religious  schools  would  effect  any  harm  ; 
let  them  all  go  on  together.  He  proposed  to  give  this  last  $90,000,000 
conditionally  ;  that  the  districts  shall  give  an  equal  amount.  He  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  agricultural  schools. 

The  session  closed  after  the  transaction  of  business,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  and  Dr. 
Creery,  of  Maryland,  a  committee  to  report  resolution  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey. 

At  the  evening  session  an  able  paper  by  Kichard  Edwards,  President 
of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  on  "  How  Much  Culture  should  be 
imparted  in  Our  Free  Schools?  "  was  read  by  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecti- 
cut. It  advocated  the  highest  culture  practicable.  It  was  discussed  by 
Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  believed  that  our  high  schools 
would  grow  into  higher  schools,  and  finally  end  in  the  college  or  univer- 
sity. He  could  put  no  lower  limit  to  public  education.  Prof.  W.  P. 
Atkinson  favored  the  system  of  free  schools,  but  not  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation beyond  the  elementary  branches. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  General  Government  to  Education  " 
was  read  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Atherton,  of  Rutger's  College,  N.  J.  It  was  a 
paper  of  great  practical  interest,  and  received  much  attention.  The  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  the  nation  must  educate,  and  practical  ways 
were  pointed  out  in  which  this  can  be  done.  It  was  advocated  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania,  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts, 
E.  S.  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  Newton  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  and  R.  G.  Wil- 
liams, of  Vermont,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  changes 
needed  in  high  schools  to  make  them  preparatory  to  the  colleges. 

The  session  of  Thursday  morning  opened  with  miscellaneous  businsss. 

M.  A.  Newell,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland, 
described  and  ably  defended  the  school  system  of  that  state,  and  he  was 
sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen. 

Supt.  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  advocated  the  propriety  and  importance 
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of  state  and  national  action  in  support  of  schools.  He  believed  that  it 
was  proper  for  the  government  to  establish  a  great  national  university. 
He  offered  the  following  resolution,  which,  after  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  was  unanimously  passed : 

Resolved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  should  hereafter  be  set  apart  by  Congress  under 
such  conditions  as  it  may  deem  wise,  a^a  perpetual  funa  for  the  support 
of  public  education  in  the  states  and  territories. 

The  resolution  was  strongly  advocated  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 

Addresses  on  "  Education  in  the  South  "  were  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  G. 
Brown,  State  Superintendent  of  Louisiana,  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Gibbs,  State 
Superintendent  of  Florida,  and  a  lively  discuss  ion  took  place  between 
Prof.  Atherton,  M.  A.  Newell,  and  Dr.  McCosh  on  the  paper  read  the 
evening  previous* by  Prof.  Atherton.  President  Fairchild,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  spoke  of  the  school  privileges  in  the  South. 

Ex-Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  being  in  the  Hall,  was  called  upon  and  in- 
troduced by  President  Northrop.  He  was  received  with  applause,  and 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  delight  of  the  audience  on  the  general  subject 
of  teaching  and  education. 

The  evening  session  was  also  devoted  to  business  and  brief  addresses. 
Among  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Association,  was  one  discharging  all  permanent  commit- 
tees who  have  neither  met  within  the  past  year  nor  reported  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  present  meeting.  This  discharges  the  committee  on  a  na- 
tional university. 

Dr.  Hammond,  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Japanese  Indemnity, 
reported  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  recommending  the  uncondi- 
tional relinquishment  of  the  fund  to  Japan,  and  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  one  member  from  each  state,  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Daniel  Reid,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  appropriate 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  late  Dr.  McGuffey,  which  were  adopted. 

Brief  and  stirring  addresses  were  made  by  President  Northrop,  Prof. 
J.  M.  Langston,  of  Howard  University,  D.  C,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of 
Massachusetts,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira,  Prof.  Edward  S. 
Joynes,  of  Virginia,  Supt.  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Supt.  Mclver, 
of  North  Carolina,  Prof.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  Supt.  Jillson,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Supt.  W.  G.  Brown,  of  Louisiana. 

President  Northrop  made  the  announcement  that  the  enrollment  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Association  had  been  far  greater  than  that  at  Boston 
last  year,  or  at  St.  Louis  the  year  before,  and  the  Association  adjourned 
sine  die. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows :  President,  S. 
H.  White,  Illinois ;  Secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  Massachusetts ;  Treasurer, 
John  Hancock,  Ohio  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  James  McCosh,  N.  J.,  Dr.  G. 
P.  Hays,  Penn.,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Mass.,  James  H.  Binford,  Va.,  Miss 
D.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Stone,  Conn.,  W.  J.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Dr. 
Daniel  Reid,  Mo.,  E.  J.  Fairchild,  Ky.,  W.  R.  Creery,  Md.,  John  Swett, 
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Cal.,  N.  A.  Calkins,  N.  Y. ;  and  thirty-two  Counselors — one  for  each  state 
represented. 

Elementary  Department. 

This  department,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  President,  met  in  the 
Opera  House,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  afternoons.  The 
entire  session  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
Elementary  Reading.  It  was  introduced  by  an  elaborate  paper  on 
"The  Thought  and  Sentence  Method,"  by  George  L.  Farnham,  of  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  The  Phonetic  Meth- 
od, with  Pronouncing  Orthography,"  by  Edwin  Leigh,  of  New  York. 
The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  of  New  Jersey, 
W.  N.  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  who 
spoke  with  great  acceptance,  Charles  O.  Hurlbut,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
E,  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Good- 
win Clark,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Freeborn,  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  was  probably  the  most  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  that  has  yet  taken  place  in  any  educational  meeting 
in  this  country,  and  we  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  primary  teach- 
ing, to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  when  published. 

The  second  session  opened  with  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
McVicker,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  on  '*  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Arithmetic."  He  alleged  that  every  principle  and  process  should  be 
presented  objectively,  and  fully  illustrated  his  method  of  eye  teaching. 
His  views  were  sustained  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  G.  L. 
Farnham,  of  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

An  eloquent  and  effective  paper  was  next  read  by  Henry  F.  Harring- 
ton, of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  "  What  should  be  the  Leading  Object  of 
American  Free  Schools?"  His  answer  was  that  the  great  purpose  of 
popular  education  is  "to  bring  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency 
that  sum  total  of  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil's  being,  purely  and  nobly 
interacting  and  inter-dependent,  which  is  termed  manhood,**  Only  the 
complete  and  perfect  man  can  be  relied  on  to  make  the  upright,  trust- 
worthy and  orderly  citizen.    This  thought  was  fully  elaborated. 

At  the  Friday's  session.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  last  year,  submitted  a  report  upon  the 
Kindergarten,  which  elicited  considerable  discussion,  participated  in  by 
Mr.  Barringer,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Washington,  and  others. 
Miss  Amy  L.  Bradford,  of  North  Carolina,  proposed  to  try  the  Kinder- 
garten in  her  school. 

Mrs.  Krause,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  What 
Froebel's  System  of  Kindergarten  Education  is,  and  how  it  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Public  Schools."  The  paper  elicited  an  interesting 
discussion,  participated  in  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss  Payson, 
of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Kate  French,  of  New  Jersey,  approved  of  the  views 
of  the  paper.  Prof.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  presented  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  schoolhouses  and  recreation. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recognizing  the  Kindergarten  as  the  potent 
means  for  the  elevation  of  primary  education;  recommending  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  Kindergartens,  public  and  private,  and  also  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  Kindergarten  teachers ;  and 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  initiatory  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  connecting  the  Kindergarten  with  our  present 
school  system. 

A  brief  and  practical  paper  was  next  read  by  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  on  "  School  Hours  for  Children  under  Ten."  He  would 
not  keep  children  at  first  in  school  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  and 
until  nine  years  of  age  not  more  than  four  hours  a  day,  and  above  nine 
years  of  age  not  more  than  five  hours  a  day. 

The  session  closed  with  an  excellent  paper  by  Prof.  A.  Eiswal,  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Emotional  Nature." 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows ;  President, 
Henry  F.  Harrington,  New.  Bedford,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  Miss  Han- 
nah Cummings,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  Secretary,  George  B.  Sears,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Normal  Department, 

This  Department,  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  President,  met 
each  afternoon  at  Stancliff  Hall.  Tuesday's  session  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  on  "  Duties 
and  Dangers  of  Normal  Schools  ",  which  was  read  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar, 
of  Salem,  Mass.  The  paper  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  participa- 
ted in  by  R.  G.  Williams,  of  Vermont ;  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York ;  C. 
C.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  Oliver  Airey,  of  Wisconsin;  Geo.  P.  Beard,  of 
Pennsylvania;  I.  N.  Carlton,  of  Connecticut;  M.' A.  Newell,  of  Mary- 
land ;  C.  H.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 

The  second  session  was  opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  What  should  the  Normal  Schools  aim  to  accomplish  in  the  Teaching 
of  Natural  Science?  "  Mr.  Dwight,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.,  J.  C.  Greenough, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Winters,  spoke  on  the  subject. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  a  very  logical  and  thoughtful 
paper  on  "  Elementary  and  Scientific  Knowledge  ",  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson, Westfield,  Mass. 

Miss. Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  "Training 
Schoojs  ",  in  which  the  subject  of  normal  training  was  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  training  schools. 
This  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  papers  read  at  Elmira.  It 
elicited  an  earnest  discussion,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Maine ; 
E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Illinois ;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Mass- 
achusetts; H.  B.  Buckham,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Zalmon  Richards,  of 
Washington ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  T.  Tappan,  of 
Ohio.  Miss  Lathrop  congratulated  the  speakers  on  the  fact  that  they 
had  not  sacrificed  truth  to  gallantry  in  discussing  her  paper. 

The  closing  session  well  sustained  the  interest  manifested  from  the 
first.  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  introduced  a  resolution  aflSrming 
it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Department  that  all  normal  schools  should  have 
practice  schools.  It  was  passed  after  a  discussion  in  which  Prof.  C.  H. 
Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  McVicker,  of  New  York,  and  others,  took 
part. 
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Prof.  Henry  B.  Buckham,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  read  a  thoughtful  and 
valuable  paper  on  **  The  Relation  of  Scholarship  and  Method  in  Normal 
Schools."  He  took  the  position  that  scholarship  should  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  method  in  normal  instruction;  neglect  method  rather  than 
scholarship.  It  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  Prof.  Carl- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  McVicker,  of  New  York,  toook  a  promi- 
nent part. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :  President, 
J.  H.  Hoose,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Vice-President,  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  Secretary,  Miss  Roolison,  of  Cincinnati. 

Department  op  Higher  Instruction. 

This  Department  met  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  City  Hall,  Dr.  Daniel 
Reid,  of  Missouri,  President  'pro  tern.  President  Charles  AV.  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  presented  a  report  on  a  National  University.  He  gave 
a  somewhat  facetious  account  of  what  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  done  about  a  National  University  since  1869,  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  the  permanent  committee  appointed  at  St.  Louis  has  never 
had  a  moment's  existence,  and  that  the  Association  is  ''  thus  far  free 
from  all  responsibility  for  whatever  may  have  been  done  since  August, 
1871,  about  a  national  university."  He  next  examined  the  two  bills  on 
the  subject  which  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  1872,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  true  policy  of  our  government  as  regards  univer- 
sity instruction.  He  denied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide 
and  control  educational  institutions,  affirming  that  this  conception  of 
government  is  abolescent  everywhere.  Our  government  is  not  the 
guardian  of  the  nation's  morals.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  government 
to  direct  secular  education  than  to  conduct  religious  education.  As  reli- 
gion is  properly  left  to  voluntary  support,  so  may  the  people  be  left  to 
provide  suitable  universities  for  the  education  of  their  youth.  The  very 
essence  of  republicanism  is  self-reliance,  and  hence  the  government 
should  perform  no  function  which  any  private  agency  can  perform  as 
well.  The  subsidizing  process  saps  the  foundations  of  public  liberty. 
Let  us  cling  fast  to  the  genuine  American  method  of  public  instruction 
—the  American  voluntary  system  in  which  the  higher  grades  of  instruc- 
tion are  provided  by  permanent  endowments  administered  by  incorpo- 
rated bodies  of  trustees. 

Mr. Wedgwood,  of  Washington,  followed  with  a  paper  in  favor  of  a  uni- 
versity. Dr.  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey,  opposed  a  national  university,  but 
he  believed  the  government  should  look  after  schools  and  morals.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  Harvard  had  repeatedly  received  aid  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Dr.  Reid,  of  Missouri,  gave  a  history  of  the  establishment  of 
state  universities  by  grants  of  public  lands,  and  added  that  he  believed 
in  a  national  university.  He  did  not  fear  such  appointments  as  those  of 
Bache,  Henry,  and  Pierce.  Messrs.  Sprague,  of  Washington,  Hancock, 
of  Ohio,  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  in 
favor  of  a  national  university,  and  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Iowa,  Joynes, 
of  Virginia,  Vail,  of  Rochester,  and  Root,  of  Missouri,  against.  No 
action  on  the  subject  was  taken  by  the  Department. 
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The  second  session  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  suggestive  and  scholarly  paper  on  "The  Study  of  the  Clas- 
sics ",  was  read  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Va.  It  took  a  strong  position  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  pronouncing  it  the  noblest  element  in  modern  cul- 
ture. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  stated 
that  linguistic  study  in  early  life  is  necessary  to  the  After  study  of  the 
sciences.  Prof.  John  R.  Roche,  of  Maryland,  Prof.  Meres,  of  Hamilton 
College,  Rev.  F.  G.  Surbridge,  and  Prof.  E.  G.  Youmans,  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Prof.  Youmans  stated  that  Count  Rumford  and  Prof. 
Faraday  absolutely  ignored  a  classical  education,  and  that  Prof.  Tyndall 
has  no  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  President  Eliot  replied  that  these 
distinguished  scientists  were  exceptional  representatives  of  remarkable 
genius.  Lincoln  was  not  liberally  educated,  but  his  Gettysburg  speech 
is  unsurpassed,  and  perhaps  unsurpassable.  The  average  boy  is  not  thus 
educated.  Prof.  Atkinson  thought  that  this  speech  by  Lincoln  pointed  a 
lesson.  He  believed  that  Latin  grammar  had  made  many  a  man  a  dunce 
who,  without  it,  might  have  been  a  genius. 

The  closing  session  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, 
of  Boston,  entitled  *'  A  Liberal  Education  for  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
The  main  drift  of  the  paper,  which  was  full  of  well  turned  hits,  was 
against  the  study  of  the  classics  to  the  extent  that  has  been  demanded. 
It  provoked  a  very  spirited  discussion  which  was  participated  in  by  Dr. 
Reid,  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Hammond,  of  Massachusetts,  Prof.  Meres,  and 
^resident  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse, 
University,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Joynes,  of  Virginia,  President  Hays,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  President  Tappan,  of  Ohio. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  President, 
Daniel  Reid,  of  Missouri ;  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston ; 
Secretary,  Geo.  P.  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Department  op  Superintendence. 

This  Department,  Supt.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  President,  met  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in  the  Joy  Lodge  Rooms.  At  the  first 
session,  Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  read  a  paper  on  "  Schoolhouse 
Plans",  illustrating  the  same  with  drawings  upon  the  blackboard. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  ventilation  and  light. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  read  a  suggestive  paper  on 
"The  Relation  of  School  Boards  to  Superintendents."  The  subject  was 
discussed  by  Supt.  Packard,  of  Saratoga,  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati, 
Supt.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Iowa,  Supt.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Supt 
Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  Supt.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  Supt.  Marble,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  Supt.  Sawyer,  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  second  session,  a  paper  by  Chancellor  Eliot,  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  on  **  Western  University  Education  ",  was  read 
by  President  Harris. 

A  paper  on  "Leigh's  Method  of  Teaching  Reading",  by  Supt.  Wm.  M. 
Bryant,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  was  read  by  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond. 
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It  was  an  able  defense  of  Dr.  Leigh's  method.  The  subject  was  further 
discussed  by  Prof.  Hurlbut,  of  New  Jersey,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn, 
Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Supt.  Farnham,  of  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  Supt. 
Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Supt.  Wilson,  of  Washington  City,  and 
Dr.  Leigh,  nearly  all  of  whom  commended  the  method. 

Supt.  Rickoff,  ofs  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  a 
report  recommending  that  a  meeting  of  the  Department  he  held  in 
Washington  City  some  time  next  winter.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  oflScers  of  the  Department  were  constituted  a  committee  to  call  the 
meeting. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Binford,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Supt.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Iowa,  Secretary. 

On  Friday  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  invited  guests,  made 
an  excursion  to  Watkins's  Glen. 
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The  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  opened  with 

some  thirty  students,  and  the  faculty  is  inaugurating  a  thorough  course 
of  scientific  instruction.  The  ''Agricultural  Course",  first  announced, 
has  been  given  up,  and  agriculture  takes  its  place  as  a  department. 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  O.,  h^s  170  students — the  larg- 
est attendance  in  its  history,  we  believe.  This  result  is  chiefly  due  to 
two  causes — a  live  President,  and  the  adoption  of  the  wise  policy  of  ad- 
vertising in  this  journal  I 

The  Central  College  Academy,  at  Central  College,  0.,  has  opened 

with  over  sixty  students.  The  new  principal,  Rev.  Francis  A.  Wilbur, 
is  more  than  meeting  the  high  expectations  of  the  trustees  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution.  This  academy  is  designed  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  widely  felt  want  of  thorough  preparatory  schools,  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  its  prospects  of  success. 

W.  Brinkerhoop  has  leased  the  property  of  the  Hopedale  Normal 

School  for  a  term  of  years,  and  has  assumed  the  sole  control  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  educational  department.  The  courses  of  study  include  a 
Scientific  Course  and  a  Classical  Course,  each  four  years.  Nothing  is 
said  of  a  normal  course  in  the  circular  sent  us.  The  faculty  consists  of 
six  teachers. 
24* 
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The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School  has  opened  with  nearly  twice  as 


many  students  as  entered  at  the  opening  last  year,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  year  are  very  encouraging.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a  promising  begin- 
ning, as  we  anticipated. Mr.  Richards,  of  the  Northwestern  Normal 

School,  at  Republic,  reports  that  the  fall  terra  has  opened  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  they  have  ever  had  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  and 
that  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  very  flattering. The  North- 
western Ohio  Normal  School  at  Ada  has  also  made  a  very  promising 
opening.    The  enrollment  the  first  week  reached  163. 

We  intended  to  notice  this  month  all  the  summer  institutes,  but 


have  not  the  necessary  space.  We  shall  devote  several  pages  to  these 
institutes  next  month,  and  hope  to  include  a  notice  of  every  institute 
held  in  Ohio  since  the  first  of  July.  We  have  received  notices  of  the 
institutes  held  in  Allen,  Ashland,  Brown,  Clarke,  Franklin,  Gallia, 
Greene,  Hamilton,  Holmes,  Lorain,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Marion,  Mon- 
roe, Montgomery,  Morgan,  Morrow,  Paulding,  Portage,  Preble,  Ross, 
Seneca,  Summit  and  Trumbull  counties — twenty-four  in  all.  Several 
other  institutes  were  held,  and  we  hope  that  brief  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be  at  once  sent  us. 

Charles  Krimmel  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  public  schools 


of  Columbus,  and  Col.  Frambes,  the  other  assistant  superintendent,  as- 
sumes his  duties,  for  the  present,  with  an  increase  of  $300  in  his  salary, 

G.  N.  Caruthers,  for  several  years  past  at  Elyria,  has  taken  charge  of 

the  schools  of  Lebanon,  0. T.  C.  Flannegan,  last  year  in  charge  of 

the  Marietta  High  School,  is  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Pomeroy,  O. D.  T.  Clover,  for  two  years  past  in  London,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hartzley  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gallon,  0. 
Mr.  H.  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools  of  Fostoria. Mr.  W.  N.  Han- 
ford,  for  the  past  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Waynesville  schools,  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  London.  J.  W.  Dodd  is  his  successor  at 
Waynesville. J.  H.  Mj^ers,  for  two  years  past  principal  of  the  Wads- 
worth  schools,  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools  of  Orville,  0.   A.  B.  Stutz- 

man  succeeds  him  at  Wadsworth. A.  S.  McPherson,  late  principal  of 

the  Sixth  Ward  Grammar  School  of  Akron,  has  taken  charge  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  la. T.  G.  McCalmont 

continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Madison,  0.,  with  an  increase  of 

$200  in  salary. Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 

Perrysburg,  and  Mr.  Ash  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  0. 

Edwin  Regal  has  severed  his  long  connection  with  the  Hopedale 


Normal  School  to  go  into  the  book  business  at  Oberlin,  0.  He  has  pur- 
chased the  College  Bookstore. T.  C.  H.  Vance,  for  several  years  past 

at  Georgetown,  0.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  new  Kentucky  Normal 
School,  at  Carlisle,  Ky.  The  institution  has  five  departments  and  eight 
teachers,  and  it  is  the  principal's  intention  to  make  it  a  permanent 

purely  professional  school. H.  F.  Miller,  Esq.,  late  financial  agent  of 

Buchtei  College,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Lodi  Classical  Academy  and 
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Kormal  School,  Lodi,  0. J.  C.  Hartzler  has  returned  from  Europe, 

and  proposes  to  give  some  time  this  year  to  institute  work,  in  which 
he  is  very  successful.  We  heartily  commend  him  to  institute  commit- 
tees.  Supt.  A.  J.  Willoughby,  who  raised  two  hundred  subscribers 

for  the  Monthly  last  year,  proposes  to  do  still  better  this  year. Supt. 

P.  Henry,  of  Malta,  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  for 
the  Monthly  in  Morgan  county  to  ^ixiy.    He  has  now  reached  forty-one. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

The  American  Educational  Readers.  A  New  Graded  Series.  Arranged 
and  Graded  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  <&  Co.     1873. 

We  have  examined  the  first  four  numbers  of  this  new  series  of  Readers 
with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  A  more  beautiful  series  of  elemen- 
tary school  books  has  not  been  published  in  this  country,  the  entire  me- 
chanical execution,  including  typography,  illustrations,  and  bindings, 
being  of  the  highest  excellence.  It  will  certainly  not  be  the  fault  at 
school-book  publishers  if  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation  of  childra^ft 
are  injured  by  study.  Nearly  all  of  the  more  recent  elementary  tejst- 
books  are  printed  from  large  and  clear  type,  and  the  skill  of  the  x^y 
best  artists  is  employed  to  make  their  pages  beautiful  and  attracUVjie. 
The  American  Educational  Readers  are  a  fine  illustration  of  this  majked 
improvement  irt  modern  school-books.  The  lessons  are  also  excellent 
both  in  matter  and  style,  and  their  careful  gradation  makes  th«tilibe,. 
"Graded  Series",  specially  appropriate.  We  pity  the  teacher  who  oan 
use  these  readers  and  not  have  interested  classes.  It  may  be  a  ^estlQii 
whether  the  lower  books  contain  enough  reading  matter,  but  we-oau  not 
have  large  type  and  thin,  cheap  books  and,  at  the  same  tim^^^  havea 
large  amount  of  matter.  These  readers  contain,  we  judge,  about  an  av.er- 
age  amount  of  reading  matter. 

A  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Designed  for  Colleger  Ba\d\  High 
Schools.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Plummer  Ptofessor  of 
Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  and  Cbieago:.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  vigor  and  ability.  Dr.  Peabody '»  styliB  is^very 
clear  and  concise,  and  there  is  often  an  axiomatic  terseness  seldom  foujjd 
in  works  of  this  class.  For  example,  on  page  106,  we  find  tth€  following: 
"  A  man  must  be  self-governed  or  under  a  worse  government  than  his 
own,"  The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  must  be  cyiickening  and 
inspiring  to  the  young  student,  and  he  can  not  carefully^  follow  the 
author  without  being  greatly  benefited  and  strengthened  in  all  the  best 
impulses  of  his  moral  nature.  Many  of  our  metaphysicians smay  doubt 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  will  as  opposed 
to  the  views  of  Edwards  and  those  of  his  school,  but  these  questions  are 
only  incidental,  and  do  not  affect  the  body  of  the  work..  We  regard  the 
work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  worthy  contributiojas  to  .higher, 
educational  literature  that  we  have  seen  for  many  years.. 
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FocRTEBN  Weeks  in  Physiology.    By  J.  Dorman  Steele.    New  York 
and  Chicago :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Mt.  Steele  has  prepared  an  excellent  work  for  beginners  in  physiology. 
It  is  concise  and  simple  iA  statement,  and  yet  not  dry  and  uninteresting. 
It  gives  all  the  more  important  facts  connected  with  the  nature  and 
ftinctions  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  illustrations  are  admirably  given. 
The  work,  carefully  studied,  will  give  our  school  boys  and  girls  all  the 
knowledge  in  this  department  they  need,  unless  they  wish  to  make 
physiology  a  special  study.  Many  valuable  hints  in  hygiene  are  given, 
and  all  quackery  and  superstitious  nonsense  are  properly  and  energeti- 
cally condemned.  The  notes,  in  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
are  brief  and  pointed  extracts  from  many  of  the  best  authorities,  and 
illustrate,  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  text.  The  publishers  have 
brought  out  the  work  in  fine  .style  of  printing  and  illustration. 

Thompson's  Drawing  Teacher  is  a  new  eight-page  monthly  journal, 
devoted  to  drawing,  penmanship,  and  primary  instruction  in  reading 
and  arithmetic.  The  chief  feature  is  a  series  of  drawing  lessons  so  ar- 
ranged and  graded  as  to  present  a  systematic  course  of  instruction. 
Tliese  lessons,  with  those  in  the  other  branches  named,  are  also  pub- 
lished in  a  more  compact  form,  with  the  title  of  "Thompson's  Monthly 
Leaves",  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Both  journals  are 
edited  and  published  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  price  of 
the  "Teacher  "  is  $1.25  a  year  ;  of  the  '*  Leaves,"  50  cents. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Fair  God  ;  or  The  Last  of  the  '  Tzins.  A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.    By  Lew.  Wallace.    Boston :   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co,    Price 

$2  00. 

History  of  England.  By  Edith  Thompson.  Edited  by  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.  C.  L.    New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Price  $1  00. 

Oxford's  Senior  Speaker.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  Declamation, 
Recitation,  and  Representation  for  Advanced  Classes.  By  William 
Oxford.    Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Education  Abroad  and  Other  Papers.  By  Birdsey  Grant  Northrop, 
LL.D.,  Secretary  Conn.  Board  of  Education.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


J,  C.  Ridge,  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,  Cincinnati,  0., 
can  be  engaged  to  do  Institute  work  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Spe- 
cial attention  given  to  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.  Evening 
Entertainments  given  before  Institutes,  Lyceums,  Societies,  &c.,  on  fa- 
vorable terms. 

Refers  to  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio; 
John  Hancock,  Es<][.,  Supt.  of  Cin'ti  Pub.  Schools ;  and  Prof.  R.  Kidd, 
the  eminent  Elocutionist.  Oct.-tf. 


William  B»6€Ce,  Supt.  Schools,  Jamestown,  Ohio,  would  like  to  do 
Institute  work  the  last  week  of  December  and  the  first  week  of  January. 

H.  H.  H.  Hunter's  Helps  to  History,  or  Historic  Cards.  Twenty 
Games  sent  by  mail  for  75  cts.  Address:  I).  Eckley  Hunter,  Princeton, 
Indiana.    tfS^  See  advertisement  in  April  number  of  this  journal. 
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J        EDUCATIONAL    NOTES. 

No.  V. — System  in  Primary  Instruction. 

Should  teaching  be  systematic  ?  This  is  a  practical  question 
with  teachers,  and  one  which  is  not  entirely  one-sided.  Edu- 
cational works  earnestly  enjoin  system  in  instruction  ;  and  lec- 
turers grow  enthusiastic  as  advocates  of  a  "logical  order.'' 
That  systematic  instruction  is  a  thing  of  great  excellence,  can 
not  be  denied ;  that  "  logical  order  "  is  sometimes  a  great  nuis- 
ance, I  can  not  help  thinking.  I  have  seen  what  might  have 
been  excellent  teaching,  spoiled  in  the  effort  to  adhere  to  a  pre- 
scribed system.  I  have  known  mental  growth  to  be  retarded 
by  the  endeavor  to  run  the  minds  of  pupils  into  the  mould  of 
a  teacher's  order  of  preparation.  From  my  own  observation 
and  experience,  I  have  been  led  to  hold  dual  views  on  this  ques- 
tion of  system  in  teaching.  I  am  in  favor  of  systematic  teach- 
ing ;  I  am  opposed  to  systematic  teaching.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  under  two  propositions,  one  of  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  present  article. 

I.    Primary  Instruction  need  not  be  Systematic. 

A  rigid  adherence  to  system  in  teaching  young  children  is 
not  only  not  useful,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  is  often  positively 
pernicious.  This  proposition,  though  contrary  to  the  usual 
precept,  seems  susceptible  of  proof.  Childhood  is  the  period, 
lor  objects  and  ideas.     An  infant  awakens  into  conscious  being 
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through  its  senses.  A  little  child  lives  in  the  activity  of  its 
perceptive  powers ;  it  wants  to  see,  and  feel,  and  handle  the 
things  around  it.  Its  eye  delights  in  color  and  form ;  its  ear 
listens  for  sounds  of  bird  and  bee,  or  the  human  voice,  and  its 
fingers  itch  to  touch,  to  handle,  to  tear  and  break. 

In  this  demand  for  facts,  it  cares  not  how  disconnected  they 
are ;  the  more  so,  perhaps^  the  better.  It  has  no  interest  in 
their  relations  to  each  other ;  it  adds  no  attraction  to  see  them 
in  orderly  arrangement.  Indeed,  to  systematize  them  would 
often  detract  from  its  interest  in  them ;  it  rather  delights  in 
confusion  and  disorder.  It  prefers  Nature  as  she  presents  her- 
self in  the  unsystematized  variety  of  forest,  meadow,  and  field. 
Arrange  the  playthings  of  children,  and  how  long  they  will  re- 
main so,  mothers  can  tell  us  out  of  an  experience  of  annoy- 
ance and  worry.  There  seems  to  be  an  attraction  in  disorder, 
rather  than  in  system,  to  a  little  child ;  an  interest  in  irregu- 
larity and  confusion. 

The  facts  of  the  experience  of  child-life  have  a  psychological 
basis.  The  first  process  in  mental  development  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ideas.  The  young  mind  perceives  before  it  compares. 
From  the  perception  of  objects,  it  rises  to  the  comparison  of 
objects.  Out  of  comparison  arises  the  idea  of  relation,  and  from 
relations  of  likeness  or  unlikeness,  come  the  classification  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  obedience  to 
this  law  of  its  mental  nature,  the  little  child  is  a  fact-seeker; 
it  forms  notions  before  it  unites  them  into  propositions.  It  is 
hungry  for  things  ;  it  cares  nothing  for  their  relations.  It  says, 
"  Give  me  a  knowledge  of  objects ;  I  will  investigate  them  and 
compare  them  by  and  by.  Fill  my  memory  now  with  the  ma- 
terials of  thought,  and  I  will  work  them  up  into  truths  and 
system,  and  see  the  logical  order  of  things  in  the  good  time 
coming."  The  world  is  new  to  it ;  every  object  adds  to  its  in- 
trinsic interest  the  interest  of  novelty.  The  child  seems  hun- 
gry for  knowledge.  Its  mental  appetite  is  like  that  of  the 
cow ;  it  swallows  hastily  now,  but  it  will  "  chew  the  cud "  of 
thought  afterward,  and  prepare  the  mental  food  for  digestion 
and  assimilation.  , 

These  facts  of  child-life,  and  the  mental  laws  on  which  they 
are  founded,  have  an  educational  significance.  The  spontane- 
ous activity  of  childhood  indicates  the  principles  which  shoulfl 
guide  us  in  its  education.  There  is  no  principle  of  teaching 
more  important  than  that  we  should  conform  our  precepts  and 
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methods  to  the  indications  of  nature.  The  lawgiver  of  the  edu- 
cational code  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  childhood,  and  learn  wis- 
dom. "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  "  of  truth  with  respect  to  the  great  work  of 
primary  education. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  mind 
both  indicate  that  system  in  primary  education  is  not  essential; 
indeed,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  patience.  It  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  child,  for  it  can  not  appreciate  the  system,  even 
if  it  could  understand  it ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  disgusted  with  it. 
In  instruction,  the  teacher  should  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Do  not  try  to 
run  each  intellectual  activity  in  the  rut  of  your  own  plan.  I 
have  seen  object  lessons  completely  shorn  of  their  power  for 
culture  by  forcing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  flow  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  teacher's  prepared  outline.  An  object  lesson  can  not 
be  reduced  to  a  fixed  form ;  it  is  a  spontaneity,  a  new  creation 
each  time  it  is  given.  It  can  not  be  put  in  a  fixed  form  of 
words.  A  lecture  or  a  discussion  may  be  reproduced  in  the  very 
same  order  and  language ;  an  object  lesson,  properly  given,  can 
never  be  repeated. 

Still  another  fact  is  not  without  bearing  upon  this  question. 
The  appreciation  of  orderly  arrangement  and  systematic  classi- 
fication is  one  of  the  latest  things  even  in  the  child's  thought- 
life.  It  early  inquires  for  causes.  "What's  the  reason?"  is 
lisped  on  the  mother's  knee ;  but  parents  are  not  often  anm^yed 
with  the  question,  "What's  the  relation  or  logical  arrange- 
ment?" In  the  history  of  science,  the  classificatory  stage  of 
knowledge  is  not  among  the  earliest.  Man  inquired  for  the 
causes  of  facts  long  before  he  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a 
system.  The  classificatory  sciences  were  among  the  latest  to 
be  developed :  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  were  before 
botany  and  zoology.  In  view  of  this  historic  fact,  and  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  development  of  the  individual  and  the 
general  mind,  it  is  believed  that  much  efifort  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  knowledge  should  be  postponed  until  the  pupil  is  some- 
what advanced  in  study. 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  the  child  is  influenced  in 
its  early  culture  by  its  artistic  sense.  Emerson  speaks  with 
great  significance,  when  he  says,  "  Beauty  is  the  pilot  of  the 
young  soul."  The  child  looks  at  nature  much  more  like  the 
artist  than  the  philosopher.     The  philosopher  sees  the  har- 
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mony  and  order  of  the  material  world,  and  searches  for  the  law 
that  binds  it  together  in  unity ;  the  artist  sees  the  manifold 
forms  in  which  Nature  has  manifested  herself,  and  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  her  endless  variety.  Had  Nature  arranged  the  trees 
and  flowers  of  forest  and  field  in  genera  and  species,  it  might 
satisfy  the  systematic  taste  of  the  scientist,*but  what  would  an 
artist  say  to  a  landscape  whose  parts  were  arranged  in  "  logical 
order  "  ? 

This  tendency  of  the  young  ^mind  is  authenticated  by  the 
facts  of  history.  The  race  had  its  childhood  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  development  of  each  individual  mind  is  but 
a  type  of  the  development  of  the  race.  The  race  was  artistic 
before  it  was  philosophic.  In  the  history  of  mankind.  Art  pre- 
ceded Science.  Even  the  useful  arts  were,  .in  their  infancy, 
the  parents  of  Science.  These  principles  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  primary  education.  Let  us  not  take  the  interest  out 
of  our  instruction  by  being  too  formal  and  systematic.  Treat 
the  child  as  a  spiritual  activity,  having  native  tastes  which 
are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  its  education.  The  philosopher 
may  worship  the  beauty  of  order  and  law ;  but  the  child,  like 
the  artist,  would  build  altars  to  the  Beautiful  Disorder. 

In  this  discussion,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  teachers 
should  not  have  a  certain  general  order,  in  which  knowledge  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  young  pupil.  There  should 
be  order  in  the  topics,  but  not  too  much  system  in  their  treat- 
ment. To-day  the  pupil  is  ready  for  one  thing,  to-morrow  he 
can  understand  something  more  difficult,  and  there  should  be  a 
gradation  in  the  subjects  to  suit  this  growing  capacity.  It  is 
meant  that  the  actual  instruction  shall  not  be  forced  into  some 
particular  set  form,  but  that  the  child  shall  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low, to  a  certain  extent,  the  order  suggested  by  its  own  free  and 
spontaneous  nature. 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Edward  Brooks. 


SCHOOL  HOURS  FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  Superintendents'  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Supt.  Schools,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.] 

It  is  injudicious  to  prescribe  for  all  the  children  in  a  place  or 
for  all  places  alike.    The  delicate  child  should  be  sent  to  school 
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only  as  he  can  be  without  prejudice  to  his  health;  and  though 
all  power  to  regulate  school  attendance  is  and  must  be  vested 
in  boards  of  education,  and  the  administration  of  their  rules 
must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  the  wishes  of  careful  and  thoughtful  parents  ought,  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  schools,  to  be  respected  in  this  mat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  in  all  our  cities,  and  too  frequently  in 
our  smaller  towns  and  villages,  there  is  a  class  of  children  who 
are  neglected  at  home  by  idle,  improvident,  ignorant,  and  even 
vicious  parents — whose  school  is  the  street  and  whose  teachers 
are  of  the  criminal  classes.  This  class  of  children  ought  to  be 
kept  in  school  as  many  days  in  the  year  and  as  many  hours  in 
the  day  as  possible. 

Between  these  two  classes,  one  of  which  should  be  kept  out 
of  school  the  most  of  the  time  and  the  other  kept  in  school,  if 
possible,  all  their  waking  hours,  there  is  almost  an  endless  vari- 
ety, for  each  of  which  provision  should  be  specifically  made, 
were  it  possible  to  do  so.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  us 
but  to  meet,  as  far  as  we  can,  th6  average  condition  of  childhood. 
But  we  are  compelled  to  speak  not  only  of  the  average  child, 
but  of  the  average  schoolroom  and  average  teacher.  There  are 
schoolrooms,  and  too  many  of  us  see  them  at  times,  which 
should  lay  boards  of  education  liable  to  indictment  for  main- 
taining nuisances ;  and  there  are  deaths  of  little  children 
which,  if  subjected  to  thorough-going  and  honest  inquest, 
would  lay  boards  liable  to  indictment  for  manslaughter ;  that 
is,  if  criminal  neglect  and  carelessness  can  ever  be  reached  by 
penalties  of  law.  There  are  teachers,  too,  who  ought  never  to 
have  the  charge  of  a  schoolroom.  They  are  of  an  unhappy 
temperament  themselves,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  subtle  skill 
in  making  everybody  about  them  unhappy,  especially  little 
children.  In  such  schoolrooms  and  under  such  teachers,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  school  hours  were  reduced  for  the  average 
child  to  less  than  three  hours  per  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  imagine  schoolrooms  with  such  surroundings  and  under 
the  care  of  such  teachers — educators,  rather — as  would  make 
attendance  at  school  a  continual  source  at  once  of  delight  and 
profit,  to  be  interrupted  only  that  the  holy  ties  of  the  home 
might  be  maintained  unimpaired. 

I  have  spoken  of  these  possible  extremes  in  the  character  and 

.  condition  of  the  children  to  be  taught,  and  in  the  circumstances 

under  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  that  I  may  thereby  possibly 
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forestall  a  discussion  which  might  be  of  little  practical  utility, 
because  presuming  upon  wholly  impossible  conditions.  We 
have  to  come  then  to  the  solution  of  the  question  really  before 
us.  What  school  hours  would  this  Association  recommend  for 
little  children  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age — that  is,  for 
the  average  child  in  ordinary  schools?  Let  me  give  my  answer, 
and  the  reason  therefor. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  I  would  not  keep  children 
in  school  more  than  three  hours  per  day,  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  morning  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon.  From 
that  time  on  till  nine  years  of  age,  four  hours  per  day  are 
sufficient ;  and  not  only  sufficient,  but  longer  confinement  I 
should  judge  to  be  prejudicial  to  mental  as  well  as  to  physical 
development.  From  nine  to  ten  and  thereafter,  five  hours  per 
day  are  enough. 

Now  I  can  not  take  the  time  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be  said 
in  way  of  limitation  and  modification  of  the  general  law  an- 
nounced. It  must  be  remembered  that  I  speak  of  the  average 
child  and  the  schools  as  they  generally  are. 

For  the  first  three  months,  then,  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  is  all  that 
ought  to  be  required ;  with  one  proviso,  however,  that  when- 
ever it  be  possible  an  arrangement  be  made  at  school  for  the 
care  of  the  little  children  of  the  working-wpmen  during  the 
hours  of  recess.  This  much  of  discrimination  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised, may,  must  and  will  be,  in  our  larger  cities  at  least, 
either  by  means  of  classification  of  schools  or  by  other  special 
means.  Do  you  ask  why  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  ii^  the  afternoon?  Why  not  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  and,  as  some  have  proposed,  bring  another 
class  of  children  together  in  the  afternoon,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  with  a  change  of  teachers.  In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  the 
average  teacher  has  not  versatility  and  power  enough  to  keep 
children  in  the  first  three  months  of  school  going,  pleasantly 
and  profitably,  for  three  hours  continually  engaged.  Nor  if 
they  had,  are  the  schoolrooms  adapted  to  the  exercise  which 
the  children  need  in  the  first  weeks  of  confinement — following 
years  of  unrestrained  liberty. 

But  they  have  only  a  short  time  to  attend  school,  and  they 
can  not  afford  to  waste  their  time,  says  the  objector.  I  answer 
that  the  element  of  time  and  the  value  of  repetition  is  greatly, 
overestimated.    When  the  mind  is  in  the  right  state,  as  the 
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photographic  plate  is  when  put  into  the  camera,  the  impression 
is  almost  instantaneous,  and  too  long  exposure  only  confuses 
the  impression,  and  repetition  without  attention  tends  almost 
to  fatal  dissipation  of  the  powers  of  thought.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  abstraction  of  thought,  which  sometimes  makes  the 
child  appear  stupid  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  is  the  very  means 
by  which  his  natural  intellect  is  preserved  from  stupefaction. 
Again,  I  would  have  two  sessions  in  the  day,  because  I  would 
have  the  child  form  the  habit  of  going  regularly  to  school,  as 
his  father  goes  to  work,  morning  and  afternoon.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discipline  of  life.  Let  me  say  here,  that  at 
times  the  school  authorities  may  be  compelled  to  have  half- 
time  schools,  as  they  are  called,  to  hush  the  clamor  of  those 
whose  children  would  be  otherwise  crowded  out  because  of  the 
want  of  room.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  no  measure  could  be 
attended  with  greater  hazard,  if  ever  this  expedient  assume 
the  authority  of  custom. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  first  three  months  of  schooling 
may  be  said  with  slight  variation  of  the  periods  which  follow. 
As  the  muscle,  bone,  and  brain  harden  and  strengthen  'by  air 
and  exercise,  the  hours  of  confinement  in  the  schoolroom  may 
be  increased,  but  not  proportionally.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  as  self-control  assumes  its  sway,  continuity  and  intensity 
of  application  increase  in  greatly  accelerated  ratio,  and  that  it 
is  true  in  the  action  of  the  mind  as  in  the  working  of  machine- 
ry, that,  as  you  increase  the  pressure,  the  wear  and  tear  in- 
creases in  more  than  geometrical  ratio.  I  have  said,  therefore, 
that,  for  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes,  five  hours  of  school 
work  per  day  are  enough. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  while  I  think  I  have  recom- 
mended what  is  desirable  and  practicable  to-day,  I  have  not  in- 
dicated the  direction  which  true  progress  will  take.  In  the 
schools  of  the  future  I  believe  that  the  younger  children,  chil- 
dren from  four  to  eight  or  ten  years  of  age, — children  who  at 
home  would  depend  upon  wise  and  loving  parents  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  plays  or  sports, — that  children  at  that  age  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  sole  attention  of  wise  and  loving 
educators  (not  teachers)  in  the  kindergarten,  educators  that 
understand  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  human  spirit  sufficiently 
alone,  that  it  may  grow  according  to  its  own  law,  and  yet  will 
know  how  to  supply  the  conditions  of  growth.  In  such  schools 
the  hours  of  exercise  and  instruction-^absorption,  I  ought  say — 
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will  be  increased,  and  six  hours  will  not  be  considered  too  much. 
In  the  higher  schools  of  the  future,  when  the  hours  of  conscious 
effort  come,  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  schools,  the  hours  of  instruction  and  labor  will  be  reduced. 


PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  of  dancing  dogs,  "  the  creature,  it  is  true, 
dances  ill,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  do  it  at  all." 

Those  who  have  reflected  most  upon  education  and  the  work 
of  teaching,  have  been  most  impressed  with  their  importance 
and  difficulty.  Montaigne  says,  "But,  in  truth,  all  I  under- 
stand, as  to  this  particular,  is  only  this,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  important  difficulty  of  human  science  is  the  nurture  and 
education  of  children."  Horace  Mann  had,  no  doubt,  well 
weighed  his  words,  when  he  said  that  "  education  is  the  pro- 
foundest  of  all  sciences  and  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts."-  And 
yet,  in  no  other  work  of  life,  is  the  proportion  between  the 
preparation  for  that  work  and  the  difficulty  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, so  great  as  in  that  of  teaching.  It  would  seem  that  "  the 
greatest  and  most  important  difficulty  of  human  science  "  re- 
quires the  least  preparation ;  and  that  "  the  most  difficult  of 
all  arts"  requires  the  least  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
throws  its  light  into  the  future,  enabling  us  to  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  In  no  o.ther  profession,  perhaps,  are  gray 
hairs  and  ripe  scholarship  at  so  great  a  discount  in  the  pres- 
ence of  youthful  inexperience  and  presumptuous  learning. 

This  is  more  especially  true  in  our  own  country  where  the 
state  has  done  so  little  to  enable  or  encourage  teachers  to  pre- 
pare for  their  work,  and  where  the  art  of  teaching,  if  it  comes 
at  all,  is  expected  to  come  by  nature,  like  Dogberry's  reading 
and  writing.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  upon  their  work  not  only  without  opportunities  of 
preparation,  but  to  a  great  extent  without  being  led,  by  any 
means,  to  understand  its  importance  or  its  necessity. 

If,  therefore,  some  of  us  have  entered  or  are  now  entering  our 
profession  without  any  such  preparation  as  would  certainly  be  / 
expected  in  the  most  common  branches  of  business,  or  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  years  we  have  been  teaching,  we  have  spoiled 
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our  hats'  full  of  eyes  in  our  experiments  in  intellectual  sur- 
gery, who  is  to  blame  ?  Certainly  not  the  teacher.  He  has  but 
obeyed  the  demands  of  the  community  for  just  such  labor ;  and 
in  most  cases  he  has  conscientiously  performed  his  work  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  man  who  defined  hazardous 
to  be  a  female  hazard,  was  no  more  culpable  in  undertaking 
that  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  fit,  than  the  community  that 
gives  encouragement  to  attainments  but  little  higher.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  taught  ill ;  but  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  we 
have  done  no  worse  ?  That  we  have  been  poor  teachers,  has 
not  been  altogether  our  own  fault ;  that  we  should  be  content  to 
remain  so,  without  using  every  available  means  for  our  im- 
provement, would,  indeed,  be  our  shame.  Let  us,  therefore, 
"ever  be  awake  and  in  quest  of  light,  never  counting  ourselves 
to  have  apprehended,  but  pressing  towards  higher  truths,  and 
a  larger  knowledge." 

There  are  improvements  in  methods  yet  to  be  made,  and  skill 
and  discipline  in  the  use  of  them  yet  to  be  acquired,  of  which 
we  can  now  form  but  an  imperfect  idea.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in 
speaking  of  the  reforms  that  are  possible  in  methods  of  educa- 
tion, says : 

"  But  I  am  as  unwilling  to  speak  all  that  I  think  is  practicable  in  the 
matter  as  George  Stephenson  was  about  railways,  when  he  calculated  the 
average  speed  of  a  train  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  because  if  he  had  estima- 
ted it  higher,  the  practical  men  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  as 
that  most  unsafe  character  in  their  estimation,  an  enthusiast  and  a  vis- 
ionary. The  results  have  shown  in  that  case  who  was  the  real  practical 
man.  What  results  would  show  in  the  other  case,  I  wuU  not  attempt  to 
anticipate." 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope,  at  least,  that,  in  the  future, 
there  may  be  improvements  in  methods  and  teachers,  that  what 
is  now  poorly  taught  in  ten  years,  may  then  be  well  done  in 
half  that  time. 

I  have  said  "improvements  in  methods  and  teachers",  for 
improvement  in  the  latter  is  clearly  necessary  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  the  former.  Improve  the  teacher,  and  improve- 
ment in  methods  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  while  im- 
provement in  methods  will  be  quite  impossible  without  im- 
provement in  the  teacher.  Of  the  four  combinations,  1.  Good 
teachers  with  good  methods,  2.  Good  teachers  with  bad  meth- 
ods, 3.  Bad  teachers  with  good  methods,  4.  Bad  teachers  with 
bad  methods,  the  first  and  fourth  only  are  possible ;  while  the 
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incompatibility  of  the  second  and  third  is  apparent  upon  the 
slightest  reflection. 

This  is  the  more  evident  if  we  judge  of  the  teacher  from  the 
results  of  his  teaching,  rather  than  from  his  good  intentions. 
A  very  well  meaning  man  may  employ  bad  methods,  but  his 
good  intentions  or  his  zealous  efforts  should  not  entitle  him  to 
be  known  as  a  good  teacher.  Many  can  testify  that  they  have 
always  had  the  greatest  desire  to  find  and  adopt  methods  to 
secure  the  best  and  most  permanent  results,  and  yet  such  was 
the  darkness  in  which  they  groped,  that  they  never  felt  quite 
sure  of  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood.  Our  calling  sur- 
passes all  others  in  difficulty  and  importance,  and  yet  where 
can  we  find  a  Blackstone  in  education,  to  whose  commentaries  yie 
can  resort  with  the  assurance  of  finding  the  principles  of  our 
art  so  expounded,  that,  after  having  mastered  them  by  diligent 
study,  we  shall  have  such  clear  views  upon  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained, the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated,  and  the  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  to  be  used,  that  we  may  without  fail 
bring  about  the  most  desirable  results  ?  It  has  been  said,  that 
"  the  history  of  education  has  been  the  battle-ground  and  the 
burial-ground  of  impractical  theories."  But  who  has  given  us 
such  faithful  portraitures  of  those  buried  theories  as  to  enable 
us  unmistakably  to  detect  their  resurrected  forms  in  our  own 
day?  Who  has  so  delineated  the  ^^fittesV^  that  have  survived 
the  severest  struggles  for  life^  that  we  may  readily  recognize 
them  in  our  own  practice  and  in  the  teaching  of  others  whose 
work  may  come  under  our  own  observation  ?  Eminent  teach- 
ers of  all  ages  have  experimented  upon  methods,  and  have  left 
on  record  the  results  of  their  experience.  Philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  brought  their  powers  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  and  have  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages  the 
result  of  their  investigation.  But  these  treasures  of  the  past 
have  never  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
teachers.  Being  left  entirely  without  this  knowledge  of  the 
past,  each  teacher,  to  a  great  extent,  is  left  to  the  ever  recurring 
successes  and  failures  of  his  own,  it  may  be,  long  experience 
without  even  then  learning  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the 
latter.  "Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most 
and  almost  only  to  him  that  is  before  diligently  instructed  in 
precepts  of  well  doing.  For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  to  look  wisely  before  a  man  which  way  to  go 
right,  and  which  way  not.    Learning  teacheth  more  in  one 
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year  than  experience  in  twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely 
when  experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise.  He  haz- 
ardeth  sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  is  he  who  is  made  cunning  by  shipwrecks ;  a  miserable 
merchant  that  is  neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bank- 
routs.     It  is  costly  wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience." 

It  may  be  true,  that  "  the  dearth  of  great  minds  and  able 
men  is  the  stern  comment  of  God  and  nature  upon  our  unwhole- 
some systems  of  education  "  ;  that  a  great  thinker  can  not  find 
in  Boston,  with  all  the  education  of  its  people,  "  a  fair  share  of 
originality  of  thought " ;  that  there  are  just  grounds  for  an 
article  in  an  able  periodical,  "On  the  Artificial  Production 
of  Stupidity  in  our  Schools  " ;  and  that  "  teachers  are  a  dead 
weight  upon  all  educational  progress  " ;  but  is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  things  are  no  worse  ?  The  responsibility  must  rest  with 
our  statesmen  and  people,  who  will  not  learn  what  Dr.  Hoyt 
believes  to  be  the  most  valuable  discovery  of  the  educational 
world  to  the  present,  to  wit,  "  That  poor  teachers  are  worse  than 
no  teachers  "  ;  that  "to  the  provision  of  competent  instructors 
may  be  traced  the  excellence  of  whatever  schools  are  excellent, 
of  whatever  grade,  or  wherever  found.'' 

Cleveland^  Ohio.  J.  B. 
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SELECTED   BY  W.   H.   VENABLE,    CINCINNATI,   O. 

First  Impressiona. 

The  beginning  is  the  chiefest  part  of  any  work,  especially  in 
a  young  and  tender  thing ;  for  that  is  the  time  at  which  the 
character  is  formed  and  most  readily  receives  the  desired  im- 
pression. 

Art. 

Let  our  artists  rather  be  those  who  are  gifted  to  discern  the 
true  nature  of  beauty  and  grace ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in 
a  land  of  health,  amid  fair  sights  and  sounds ;  and  beauty,  the 
effluence  of  fair  works,  will  meet  the  sense  like  a  breeze,  and 
insensibly  draw  the  soul  even  in  childhood  into  harmony  with 
the  beauty  of  reason. 
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Music. 

Is  not  this  the  reason  why  musical  training  is  so  powerful, 

because  rythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into  the  secret 

places  of  the  soul,  on  which  they  mightily  fasten,  bearing 

grace  in  their  movements,  and  making  the  soul  graceful  of  him 

who  is  rightly  educated,  or  ungraceful  if  ill-educated ;  and  also 

because  he  who  has  received  this  true  education  of  the  inner 

being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults  in  art 

and  nature,  and  with  a  true  taste,  while  he  praises  and  rejoices 

over,  and  receives  into  his  soul  the  good,  and  becomes  noble 

and  good,  he  will  justly  blame  and  hate  the  bad,  now  in  the 

days  of  his  youth,  even  before  he  is  able  to  know  the  reason  of 

the  thing  ;  and  when  reason  comes  he  will  recognize  and  salute 

her  as  a  friend  with  whom  his  education  has  made  him  long 

familiar. 

The  Good  Soul  Improves  the  Body. 

My  belief  is,  not  that  the  good  body  improves  the  soul,  but 

that  the  good  soul  improves  the  body.    *    *    *     Then  if  we 

have  educated  the  mind,  the  minuter  care  of  the  body  may 

properly  be  committed  to  the  mind.    *    *    *    Neither  are  the 

two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastic  really  designed,  the  one  for 

the  training  of  the  soul,  and  the  other  for  the  training  of  the 

body.     I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  both  have  in  view^chiefly 

the  improvement  of  the  soul.    *    *    *    And  he  who  mingles 

music  (literature)  with  gymnastic  in  the  fairest  proportions, 

and  best  attempers  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  called  the  true 

musician  and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner 

of  strings. 

Education  Checks  License. 

Our  youth  should  be  educated  in  a  stricter  rule  from  the  first, 

for  if  education  becomes  lawless,  and  the  youths  themselves 

become  lawless,  they  can  never  grow  up  into  well-conducted 

and  virtuous  citizens. 

Education  in  Play. 

And  the  education  must  begin  with  their  plays. 

Education  Determines  Man^s  Career. 
We  may  assume  that  the  direction  in  which  education  starts 
a  man,  will  determine  his  future  life. 

Female  Education. 
Women  must  be  taught  music  and  gymnastic,  and  also  the 
art  of  war,  which  they  must  practice  like  the  men. 
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Relative  Capacity  of  Man  and  Woman. 

You  are  quite  right  in  maintaining  the  general  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex ;  at  the  same  time  many  women  are  in  many 
things  superior  to  many  men.  In  the  administration  of  a  state, 
neither  a  woman  as  a  woman,  nor  a  man  as  a  man,  has  any 
special  function,  but  the  gifts  of  nature  are  equally  diffused  in 
both  sexes;  all  the  pursuits  of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women 
also,  and  in  all  of  them  a  woman  is  only  a  lesser  man. 

Fine  Natures  Suffer  Most  by  Bad  Education. 

We  know  that  when  any  seed  or  plant,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  fails  to  meet  with  proper  nutriment  or  climate  or  soil, 
the  greater  the  vigor,  the  greater  the  need  also  of  suitable  con- 
ditions, because,  as  I  imagine,  soil  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the 
good  than  to  the  not-^ood.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  finest  natures,  when  under  alien  circumstances,  receive 
more  injury  than  the  inferior,  because  the  contrast  is  greater. 

And  may  we  not  say  that  the  most  gifted  minds,  when  they 
are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst  ?  Do  not  great  crimes  and 
the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring  out  of  a  fullness  of  nature  ruined 
by  education  rather  than  any  inferiority,  whereas  weak  natures 
are  scarcely  capable  of  any  very  great  good  or  very  great  evil? 

The  Philo302)her^s  Progress. 

In  childhood  and  youth  their  study,  and  what  philosophy 
they  learn,  should  be  suited  to  their  tender  age ;  let  them  take 
care  of  their  bodies  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  thus  phi- 
losophy will  have  her  instruments  ready ;  as  the  man  advances 
to  mature  intelligence,  increasing  the  gymnastics  of  the  soul ; 
but  when  their  strength  fails,  and  is  past  civil  and  military 
duties,  then  let  them  range  at  will  and  have  no  other  serious 
employment,  as  we  intend  them  to  live  happily  here,  and,  this 
life  ended,  to  have  a  similar  happy  destiny  in  another. 

T?ie  Highest  Knowledge. 

The  idea  of  good  is  the  highest  knowledge,  and  all  other 
things  become  useful  and  advantageous  only  by  their  use  of 
this.  *  *  *  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of  the  whole 
world  is  of  any  value  without  the  good?  or  of  all  wisdom,  with- 
out the  beautiful  and  good  ? 

The  Soul  like  the  Eye. 
And  the  soul  is  like  the  eye :  when  resting  upon  that  on 
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which  truth  and  beauty  shine,  the  soul  perceives  and  under- 
stands, and  is  radiant  with  intelligence. 

Education  the  Directing  of  the  Sovl, 

Then  certain  professors  of  education  must  be  mistaken  in 
saying  that  they  can  put  a  knowledge  into  the  soul  which  was 
not  there  before,  like  giving  eyes  to  the  blind.  *  *  *  The 
power  is  already  in  the  soul ;  and,  as  the  eye  can  not  turn  from 
darkness  to  light  without  the  whole  body,  so  too,  when  the  eye 
of  the  soul  is  turned  round,  the  whole  soul  must  be  turned  from 
the  world  of  generation  into  that  of  being,  and  become  able  to 
endure  the  sight  of  being,  and  of  the  brightest  and  best  of 
being — that  is  to  say,  of  the  good.  And  this  is  conversion ;  and 
the  art  will  be  how  to  accomplish  this  as  easily  and  completely 
as  possible ;  not  implanting  eyes,  for  th^y  exist  already,  but 
giving  them  a  right  direction,  which  they  have  not. 

Arithmetic, 

How  ingenious  the  science  is  1  the  very  mention  of  it  sug- 
gests that ;  and  how  conducive,  in  many  ways,  to  our  desired 
end,  if  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  and  not  of  a 
shopkeeper  1  *  *  *  Arithmetic  has  a  very  great  and  eleva- 
ting effect,  compelling  the  soul  to  reason  about  abstract  number, 
and  if  visible  or  tangible  objects  are  obtruding  upon  the  argu- 
ment, refusing  to  be  satisfied.  *  *  *  This  knowledge  may 
be  truly  called  necessary,  as  necessitating  the  use  of  pure  in- 
telligence in  the  attainment  of  pure  truth.  Those  who  have  a 
natural  talent  for  calculation  are  generally  quick  at  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge ;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  had  an 
arithmetical  training,  gain  in  quickness,  if  not  in  any  other 

way. 

Geometry. 

Then,  my  noble  friend,  geometry  will  draw  the  soul  towards 
truth,  and  create  the  mind  of  philosophy,  and  raise  up  that 
which  is  unhappily  now  allowed  to  fall  down.  Moreover, 
the  science  has  indirect  effects,  which  are  not  small.  *  There 
are  the  military  advantages,  and,  in  all  departments  of  study, 
as  experience  proves,  any  one  who  has  studied  geometry  is  in- 
finitely quicker  of  apprehension. 

Useless  Stvdies. 

I  am  amused  at  your  fear  of  the  world,  which  makes  you 
guard  against  the  appearance  of  insisting  upon  useless  studies; 
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and  I  quite  admit  the  difficulty  of  convincing  men  that  in 
every  soul  there  is  an  organ  which  is  purified  and  illuminated 
by  these  studies,  when  by  other  pursuits  lost  and  dimmed ;  and 
this  eye  of  the  soul  is  more  precious  far  than  ten  thousand 
bodily  ones,  for  this  alone  beholds  the  vision  of  truth.  Now 
there  are  two  classes  of  persons  :  one  class  will  agree  in  this, 
and  will  take  your  words  as  a  revelation ;  and  the  other  class 
will  have  no  perception  of  the  thing  meant,  to  whom  they  will 
naturally  seem  to  be  idle  and  unprofitable  tales. 

Dialectic, 

Dialectic  is  the  coping-stone  of  the  sciences,  and  is  placed 
over  them ;  no  other  can  be  placed  higher :  the  nature  of  knowl- 
edge can  go  no  further. 

Y(mth  the  Time  for  Toil, 

Solon  was  under  a  delusion  when  he  said  that  a  man  as  he  is 
growing  older  may  learn  many  things, — for  he  can  no  more 
learn  than  he  can  run ;  youth  is  the  time  of  toil. 

Education  not  to  he  Forced, 

A  freeman  ought  to  be  a  freeman  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Bodily  exercise,  when  compulsory,  does  no  harm ;  but 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  under  compulsion,  has  no  hold  on 
the  mind.  Then,  my  friend,  do  not  use  .compulsion,  but  let 
early  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement ;  that  will  better  ena- 
ble you  to  find  out  the  natural  bent. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

^         THE   WORKING   OF   THE   SCHOOL   LAW   OF   ILLINOIS. 

The  school  law  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  approved  April  1st, 
1872,  provides  that  no  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a 
common  school  in  the  state,  who  is  not  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading  in  English, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography, 
the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  physiology,  and  laws  of  health.  Another  provision  of 
the  law  is  as  follows : 

"Every  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  branches  of  education  prescribed  in 
the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  in  such  other  branches,  including 
vocal  music  and  drawing,  as  the  directors  or  the  voters  of  the  district  at 
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the  annual  election  of  directors  may  prescribe :  Frovidedy  that  county 
superintendents  or  boards  of  examiners  may,  on  request  of  directors, 
grant  certificates  to  teachers  who  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  natural  science,  physiology,  or  the  laws  of 
health." 

This  law  went  into  effect  July  1st,  1872. 

In  view  of  the  general  and  increasing  interest  felt  in  popular 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  it  is  proposed  to  present,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  interested,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  operations  of 
the  law  thus  far. 

It  ought  first  to  be  stated,  that  "the  elements  of  natural 
science  "  as  used  in  the  law  are  construed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  include  an  elementary  knowledge  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, botany,  and  zoology.  In  a  circular  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  defined  very  clearly  the  general  scope  of  the  law, 
limiting  it  to  instruction  in  the  general  principles  and  leading 
facts  of  each  study. 

For  the  purpose  of  having  as  reliable  data  as  posssible  from 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  a  circular  was  recently  issued  toaU 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  state,  asking  a 
series  of  questions.  Replies  have  been  received  from  forty 
nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  superintendents  in  the  state. 
Since  the  counties  they  represent  are  situated  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  it  is  presumed  that  their  answers  may  be  taken  fairly 
to  indicate  the  situation  throughout  the  whole  state. 

The  first  question  was,  "  What  is  the  number  of  certificates 
granted  by  you  from  the  first  of  October,  1872,  to  the  first  of 
September,  1873  ?  " — a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  answers  is  6,618.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  had  their  certificates  renewed  just  before 
the  present  law  went  into' effect,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
smallness  of  the  number  given  in  this  answer. 

Second  question,  "  Of  this  number,  how  many  were  special, 
that  is,  granted  at  the  request  of  school  ofl&cers  that  the  exam- 
ination in  the  sciences  be  waived?"  The  answers  give  2,324,  a 
fraction  over  35  per  cent.  It  may  contribute  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  this  answer  to  know  that  in  twenty-two 
counties,  school  trustees  are  required  to  state  in  their  request 
for  a  special  certificate  that  they  are  unable  to  procure  a  teacher 
having  a  full  certificate.  Twenty-three  superintendents  re- 
quire simply  the  request.  The  others  do  not  specify.  This  dif- 
ference in  practice  arises  from  different  constructions  of  the  law. 
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The  third  question,  "  What  has,  on  the  whole,  been  the  effect 
of  the  addition  of  the  sciences  to  the  requirements  for  exami- 
nation, upon  the   instruction  given  in   the  schools  of  your 
county  ?  "     In  answer  to  this  question,  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed.     Eight  superintendents  out  of  the 
forty-nine  report  that  there  has  been  no  appreciable  effect. 
Twenty-eight  of  them  state  that  the  effect  is  for  good,  some  of 
them  being  quite  strong  in  their  convictions  on  this  point. 
Some  state  that  in  a  few  schools— those  that  are  graded— the 
effect  is  very  salutary,  while  in  the  mass  of  the  country  schools 
no  attention  can  be  given  to  the  added  studies.    Others  say 
that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  teach  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  studies,  and  that  the  result  is  per- 
nicious.    The  beneficial  effects  of  the  law  are  attributed,  not  so 
much  to  the  formation  of  classes  in  the  new  studies  and  instruc- 
tion in  them  directly,  as  in  the  new  strength  given  to  teachers. 
From  their  own  increased  knowledge,  they  can  present  the  sub- 
jects of  their  daily  exercises  with  greater  variety  and  force  of 
illustration,  and  have  greater  power  to  control  and  interest 
their  whole  school.     A  new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  their 
Bchool-room  life.     Their  pupils  have  caught  the  enthusiasm, 
and  they  are  disposed  to  observe  more  carefully  and  to  think 
more  independently. 

Fourth  question,  "  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wages 
of  teachers?  "  Twenty-eight' of  the  superintendents  report  no 
perceptible  influence.  Fourteen  report  wages  increased  vari- 
ously from  a  "  a  slight  advance  ",  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 
A  few  say  that  teachers  having  full  certificates  command  larger 
wages,  while  the  mass  of  teachers  have  the  same  or  possibly  a 
little  less  income.  The  law  has  operated  to  drive  some  of  the 
most  conservative  of  the  older  teachers  from  the  calling.  They 
were  very  good  instructors  in  the  old  studies,  but  their  profes- 
sional spirit  was  so  slight  that  they  would  not  be  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  themselves  to  teach  the  new  studies.  Their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  a  class  of  inexperienced  teachers,  and 
80  the  schools  have  suffered  and  wages  have  been  depressed 

temporarily. 

Fifth  question,  "  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  supply  of 
teachers?"  Twenty-five  superintendents  state  that  the  supply 
has  not  been  materially  affected.  Eighteen  of  them  report  the 
supply  diminished,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  In  many  counties  the  supply  was  not  equal  to 
26 
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the  demand  at  first,  but  it  is  ample  now.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  general  preparation  of  teachers  to  do  the  work 
required  of  them  by  the  new  law,  is  owing  to  the  interest  of 
county  superintendents  in  holding  during  the  summer,  insti- 
tutes of  from  three  to  six  weeks  each,  in  which  instruction  was 
chiefly  given  in  the  added  studies.  The  interest  in  these  gath- 
erings has,  in  some  cases,  been  so  great  as  to  secure  the  almost 
universal  attendance  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Sixth  question,  "  What  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  propriety  of  the  added  studies  ?  "  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  show  a  very  diverse  popular  feeling. 
Reports  from  twenty-six  counties  state  that  the  people  consider 
the  law  unnecessary,  if  they  are  not  averse  to  it ;  several  re- 
port an  approval  of  it  in  towns,  but  opposition  to  it  in  the 
country ;  a  few  say  that  the  people  are  favorable  to  it  when 
they  fully  understand  its  objects ;  ten  counties  report  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  with  the  law  or  favorable  to  it.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  division  concerning  the  studies  selected.  Wherever 
any  choice  is  expressed,  the  first  preference  is  given  to  physi- 
ology, next  to  natural  philosophy.  Some  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  introduce  only  one  of  the  new  studies  at 
first,  letting  others  follow  as  the  desirability  of  that  one  is 
established. 

Seventh  question,  "  Is  this  feeling  any  diflTerent  from  that 
entertained  when  the  law  went  into  eflTect  ?  If  so,  how  ?  "  In 
twenty-one  counties  the  feeling  is  more  favorable,  or,  as  some 
state,  "there  is  less  opposition  to  the  law."  Of  this  number, 
fourteen  may  be  considered  opposed  to  the  law  at  first.  The 
rest  were  favorably  inclined  toward  it,  or  quietly  acquiesced  in 
it.  No  county  regarding  it  with  favor  at  first,  has  become 
averse  to  it.  Three  report  that  the  feeling  of  opposition  is  in- 
tensified. In  the  other  counties,  there  seems  to  be  no  appreci- 
able change  in  public  sentiment. 

In  what  has  been  said,  the  attempt  has  been  made  simply  to 
present  the  most  reliable  data  for  forming  an  opinion  concern- 
ing the  situation  of  instruction  in  natural  science  in  Illinois; 
to  show  those  interested  in  the  movement,  what  occasion  there 
is  for  encouragement,  what  ground  for  apprehension,  what  ne- 
cessity for  persevering  effort,  if  they  would  see  the  movement 
for  popularizing  this  instruction,  here  inaugurated,  achieve  the 
success  its  friends  desire. 

Peoryx,  lU.j  Oct.  1873.  S.  H.  White. 
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Our  December  number  will  contain  a  very  interesting  and  valua- 
ble paper  on  "  Religious  Instruction  in  German  Schools"  by  our  regular 
correspondent  in  Germany,  Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  U.  S.  Consul  for  Baden 
and  Alsace-Lorraine;  an  excellent  paper  on  the  teaching  of  Physical 
Geography  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Ohio ;  a  live  paper  on  a  live  topic 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  now  of  Massachusetts ;  and  other  papers  of  great 
practical  value.  We  intend  to  make  the  closing  number  of  the  volume 
worthy  of  its  predecessors. 

We  recently  requested  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Peoria  Normal 

School,  111.,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  provision  of  the  new  school  law  of  that  state,  relating  to  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  In  his  usual  thorough  way  of  doing  work,  he  addressed 
a  series  of  questions  on  the  subject  to  county  superintendents,  and  his 
very  valuable  paper  published  in  this  number  embodies  the  results  of 
the  inquiry.  This  testimony  of  forty-nine  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents of  Illinois  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  more 
general  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in  science  in  public 
schools.  It  is  certainly  very  suggestive,  as  well  as  instructive.  It  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  will 
first  be  taught,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  graded  schools  of  cities  and 
villages,  and  that  the  success  of  such  instruction  will  secure  its  gradual 
introduction  into  the  schools  of  country  districts.  We  think  that  the 
school  law  of  Illinois  is  right  in  demanding  that  teachers  shall  be  quali- 
fied to  give  this  instruction,  but  permitting  local  boards  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  added  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois  can  not  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  common  branches  (this  is  certainly  true  in  Ohio), 
naay  cause  the  adding  of  several  other  branches  to  seem  unreasonable, 
but  we  believe  that  the  results  will  show  that  the  study  of  the  elements 
of  science  will  not  reduce  the  knowledge  of  teachers,  as  a  class,  of  the 
common  branches,  while  it  will  give  them  increased  power  and  higher 
success  in  their  work.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  Illinois  experiment  indi- 
cates, that  examiners,  teachers,  and  pupils  will  at  first  neglect  the  funda- 
mental branches,  but  experience  will  doubtless  correct  this  error. 


There  is  a  noticeable  disposition  in  this  country  to  advocate  the 

engrafting  of  monarchical  features  upon  our  American  system  of  public 
education.  There  has  even  been  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education  has  no  authoritative  control  of  the  school 
systems  of  the  several  states.  It  would  evidently  be  pleasant  for  some 
educational  reformers  to  hear  the  tinkle  of  Mr.  Seward^s  bell,  which  was 
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so  effective  in  the  late  war.  It  is  quite  boldly  urged  that  the  stat€  should 
exercise  the  authority  in  education  hitherto  vested  in  local  school  offi- 
cers as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  attempt  haa 
been  made  in  several  states  to  organize  school  systems  on  the  Prussian 
model,  but  the  people  have  not  been  long  in  asserting  their  authority. 
This  tendency  toward  a  monarchical  system  of  schools  was  manifested 
in  the  address  of  Dr.  McCosh  at  Elmira,  who  asserted,  in  eflfect,  that  the 
absence  of  authoritative  supervision  is  the  great  defect  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States.  He  commended  the  Irish  system  of  school 
supervision  as  the  best  known  to  him,  specially  referring  to  the  monar- 
chical feature  of  the  system,  which  gives  the  National  Board  authority 
to  direct  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  schools.  A  peremptory 
order  issued  by  the  Board  is  the  remedy,  if  any  defect  pointed  out  by 
the  inspectors  is  not  corrected  by  the  local  directors.  It  is  admitted  that 
such  supervision  as  this  may  be  very  efficient,  but,  with  due  deference  tp 
Dr.  McCosh,  we  maintain  that  a  different  system  is  demanded  in  this 
country,  one  that  shall  leave  the  local  management  of  the  schools  more 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  need,  it  is  true,  a  better  organized  sys- 
tem of  school  inspection,  state,  county,  and  local,  but  we  do  not  want 
either  the  Irish  or  the  German  system.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  accustomed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and,  using  the  best  ideas 
and  suggestions  within  their  reach,  they  have  established  elementary 
schools,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McCosh,  rank  as  high 
as  those  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  state  superintendent  should 
have  power  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed,  but  his  authority  in  local 
school  management  should  depend  on  the  value  of  his  ideas  and  the 
weight  of  his  facts,  suggestions,  and  arguments. 


We  have  received  a  reprint  copy  of  Prof.  Atherton's  replies  (at 

Elmira  and  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune)  to  what  is  called  Dr.  McCosh's  "at- 
tack "  on  the  Agricultural  Colleges.  Referring  to  Dr.  McCosh's  address, 
we  find  this  "attack"  consists,  in  substance,  of  the  statements,  (1)  that 
these  institutions  are  producing  very  few  agricultural  students  (some  not 
any),  and  as  agricultural  schools  they  are  not  accomplishing  so  great 
good  as  to  entitle  them  to  an  additional  endowment  by  Congress ;  and 
(2)  that  as  schools  of  science  or  schools  of  technology  they  are  no  more 
entitled  to  national  aid  than  other  institutions.  To  the  first  of  these 
statements.  Prof.  Atherton  replies  that  it  is  a  *'  sheer  fallacy  "  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  these  institutions  by  asking  how  many  **  farmers "  they 
have  educated,  since  they  are  not  agricultural  colleges,  though  com- 
monly but  "  erroneously  "  so  called ;  that  their  value  is  to  be  determ- 
ined by  the  amount  of  work  they  are  doing  for  "  popular  education." 
To  Dr.  McCosh's  second  statement  he  replies  that  ■*  whether  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  aid  one  institution  and  not  another  is  purely  a  question 
of  expediency."  Prof.  Atherton  not  only  virtually  admits  the  failure  of 
the  so-called  Agricultural  Colleges  as  agencies  for  the  special  education 
of  farmers,  but  he  maintains  that  the  "  broad  purpose  "  of  the  grant  was 
to  provide  a  "  liberal  and  practical  education  for  the  industrial  classes", 
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not  necessarily  to  teach  manual  farming  or  the  mechanic  arts.  Statis- 
tics are  presented  to  show  the  success  of  the  "universities"  and  ''col- 
leges", thus  established,  as  institutions  for  general  education.  If  this 
view  of  the  act  of  Congress  is  correct,  the  institutions  endowed  by  it 
have  no  distinctive  character.  They  may  be  universities,  or  ordinary 
colleges,  or  schools  of  science,  or  schools  of  technology,  since  all  of  these 
institutions  teach  some  subjects  "  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts."  This  view  does  not  remove  the  objection  to  their  receiving  addi- 
tional aid  from  Congress.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Dr.  McCosh's  statements 
are  not  refuted. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  "broad  purpose"  of  Congress  in 

endowing  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  it  must  be  conceded, 
we  think,  that  the  special  design  of  the'act  was  to  found  institutions  for 
the  special  education  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  the  same  sense  that 
medical  schools  educate  physicians,  theological  schools  theologians,  and 
normal  schools  teachers.  This  was  evidently  intended  to  be  the  "lead- 
ing object"  of  these  institutions  "in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  their  several  pur- 
saits  and  professions  of  life."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
special  education  of  farmers  and  mechanics  is  of  very  questionable 
utility,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  act  is  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  the 
broad  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Prof.  Atherton.  No  one  can  deny 
the  value  of  these  institutions  when  they  are  made  thorough  literary  or 
scientific  schools.  They  lose,  it  is  true,  their  distinctive  character,  but 
tbey  do  a  work  of  recognized  and  proved  utility.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  act  of  Congress,  if  they  simply 
open  their  doors  to  "the  industrial  classes",  whatever  this  may  mean. 
There  is  a  demand  for  well-endowed  schools  of  science,  and  we  hope 
that  many  of  the  so-called  Agricultural  Colleges  may  meet  this  demand. 


One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  acts  of  the  last  Congress  was  the 

passage  of  a  stringent  law  for  the  suppression  of  obscene  literature.  The 
investigations  made  revealed  a  circulation  of  vile  books  and  prints  in 
the  country  at  once  humiliating  and  startling.  In  one  year,  Anthony 
Comstock,  of  Brooklyn,  seized  and  destroyed,  chiefly  in  New  York  City, 
more  than  182,000  obscene  pictures,  the  plates  of  142  obscene  books,  and 
more  than  5  tons  of  obscene  books  and  pamphlets,  and  an  incredible 
amount  of  obscene  plates  and  cards  and  article^  designed  for  immoral 
uses.  An  agent  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
seized  last  year  more  than  fifteen  thousand  letters  ordering  obscene 
books  and  articles — letters  chiefly  written  by  students  of  both  sexes,  in 
schools  of  every  class.  It  is  found  that  circulating  libraries  of  obscene 
literature  have  been  secretly  organized  in  some  schools,  and  among  the 
seizures  in  New  York  were  twenty  separate  orders  for  obscene  books, 
"  from  the  librarian  of  public  schools  in  one  of  our  proudest  western 
states."    The  dealers  in  this  vile  literature  obtain  the  addresses  of 
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Btudents  by  means  of  catalogues  and  reports,  and  then  forward  secret 
circulars  and  catalogues.  We  have  gathered  the  above  alarming  facts 
from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Clinton  L.  Merriam,  of  New  York,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  advocating  the  enactment  of  the  law  above 
referred  to.  It  is  certainly  high  time  that  the  strong  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  effectually  laid  on  this  nefarious  and  diabolical  busi- 
ness. 


We  have  somewhere  seen  the  statement  that  a  teacher  has  no 

evidence  that  he  has  taught  a  truth  until  he  has  caused  the  pupil  to  give 
accurate  expression  to  it.  The  practical  acceptance  of  this  principle 
would  make  a  revolution  in  current  teaching.  Too  much  of  the  time  in 
our  schools  is  consumed  in  the  repetition  of  memorized  lessons  by  the 
pupils  and  in  talking  and  explaining  by  teachers.  The  pupils  are  not 
sufficiently  drilled  in  the  clear  and  accurate  expression  of  their  knowl- 
edge in  their  own  language.  This  is  not  only  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  pupil  knows  what  he  is  reciting,  but  it  is  a  fine  drill  in  the  use  of 
language — one  of  the  principal  objects  of  every  recitation.  We  hope 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  due  attention  will  be  given  in  our 
schools  to  the  pupils'  use  of  language  in  the  recitation. 


A  NUMBER  of  the  Marietta  Olio  contains  an  article  by  President 

Andrews  on  "  The  Use  of  Titles."  He  states  that  Mr.  is  not  a  title  of 
distinction,  and  hardly  one  of  courtesy,  but  it  is  not  courteous  to  omit  it 
when  others  are  inapplicable.  It  may  be  followed  by  the  surname  or  by 
the  full  name,  as  Mr.  Jones,  or  Mr.  Paul  Jones.  Military  titles,  as  Gen- 
eral, Colonel,  etc.,  civil  titles,  as  President,  Governor,  Judge,  etc.,  eccle- 
siastical titles,  as  Bishop,  Pastor,  Deacon,  etc.,  and  professional  titles,  as 
Doctor,  Professor,  eto.,  may,  like  Mr.^  be  followed  either  by  the  surname 
or  the  full  name.  They  may  also  be  placed  after  the  name  or  before  it. 
We  may  say  General  Sherman,  or  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  and  his  offi- 
cial signature  is  W.  T.  Sherman,  General.  Most  of  these  titles  may  be 
preceded  by  Jfr.,  but  none  can  be  followed  by  it.  We  can  say  Jlr. 
Secretarv  Fish,  but  not  Secretarv  Mr.  Fish.  The  titles  of  Reverend  and 
Honorable  never  follow  the  name,  and  neither  of  them  form  any  part  of 
an  oflScial  signature.  They  are  simply  titles  of  respect.  They  are  never 
followed  directly  by  the  surname,  hut  always  by  the  christian  name  or  by 
another  title.  Good  usage  forbids  our  saying  Reverend  Beecher  or  Hon- 
orable Morton.  "We  may  say  Rev.  Wm.  Addy,  Rev.  Mr.  Battelle,  John 
Boyd,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  or  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  D.D..  but  we  may  noi  say 
Rev.  Addy,  or  Reverends  Battelle,  Boj'd,  Hawks,  and  Stone." 


The  opening  of  the  Art  Normal  School  in  Boston,  which  will 

occur  in  a  few  weeks,  will  be  the  fourth  important  step  taken  by  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  promotion  of  art  education.  Her  first  step  was  the 
enactment  of  a  law  making  drawing  a  prescribed  branch  of  common 
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school  education,  the  same  as  reading  or  arithmetic.  Her  next  step  was 
a  law  requiring  all  towns  and  cities  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  to 
open  evening  industrial  drawing  schools  for  adults.  Her  third  step  was 
the  employing  of  a  "  State  Director  of  Art  Education  ",  who  is  also 
superintendent  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Two  exhi- 
bitions of  the  work  done  have  been  held,  the  first  in  May,  1872,  and  the 
second  in  May,  1873,  and  the  results  are  reported  as  very  satisfactory  and 
the  progress  so  marked  as  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  though  the  Bos- 
ton Literary  World  asserts,  "  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Bartholomew  ", 
ther  first  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  that  his  exhibition  of 
the  drawings  of  the  pupils  in  1870  was  superior  to  any  since  made.  **  To 
him  mainly  ",  it  adds,  "  are  we  indebted  for  the  recognition  of  drawing 
as  a  permanent  department  of  study."  We  have  had  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  did  an  excellent  work  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  that  his  system  of  teaching  produced  good  results.  But  we 
do  not  see  how  his  success  lessens  the  importance  or  value  of  the  differ- 
ent work  which  Mr.  Smith  is  doing.  It  may  not  be  too  early  for  those 
on  the  ground  to  decide  respecting  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, but  they  seem  to  us  so  different  in  aiin  that  we  must  wait  for  more 
light — for  the  practical  results. 

A  FRIEND,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  primary  reading,  thus 

comments  on  our  recent  remark  that  "the  pupil  should  also  be  so 
taught  that  he  may  determine  new  words  "  : 

"IshaU  look  with  much  interest  for  what  you  promise  more  on  this  suhlect.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  pupil  should  learn  new  words  in  the  sentences  where  they  are  used  and  not  simply  as 
vfordSf  before  using  them  in  the  sentence.  From  my  experience  and  observation,  I  think  spell- 
,  log  by  sounds  and  nearly  all  the  drills  on  sounds,  otherwise  than  in  words,  are  worse  than  use- 
less exercises.  I  do  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  a  little  good  common  sense  shall 
be  brought  to  the  work  of  teaching  children  to  read,  such  as  the  carpenter  uses  in  teaching  an 
apprentice  his  trade.    Do  help,  not  hinder,  the  good  time  coming." 

We  are  never  quite  able  to  understand  our  correspondent  when  he 
writes  or  speaks  on  this  subject.  He  seems  to  have  some  method  in  his 
mind  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and,  not  having  this  key  to  his  meaning, 
we  fail  to  apprehend  it.  When  a  child,  we  learned  new  words  in  sen- 
tences, except  those  which  we  learned  from  the  spelling  book.  When 
reading,  we  halted  at  the  new  words  until  we  could  "  make  them  out ", 
or  until  the  teacher  helped  us  over  them.  Is  this  the  method  which  our 
friend  has  in  mind?  Or  is  it  the  "Thought  and  Sentence  Method", 
which  Supt.  Farnham,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  presented  at  Elmira,  and 
which  the  reporters  so  successfully  muddled  ?  Will  our  friend  tell  our 
readers  in  plain  English  how  a  little  child  should  be  taught  to  read  ? 


Mr.  Bolton's  reference  to  the  want  of  a  "Blackstone  in  educa- 
tion" touches  a  great  defect  in  our  educational  literature.  There  are 
several  works  which  present,  with  more  or  less  fullness,  the  author's 
views  and  methods,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  one  work  which  em- 
bodies, in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  results  of  the  best  experience  of  the 
profession.    The  preparation  of  such  a  work  would  require  an  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  educational  literature,  wide  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  ability  of  a  high  order.  It  would  truly  demand  a  ''  Blackstone 
in  education."  Moreover,  there  has  never  been  a  time,  at  least  until  the 
present,  when  the  sale  of  such  a  treatise  would  compensate  the  author 
for  its  preparation.  The  best  works  on  education,  yet  published,  have 
had  a  comparatively  limited  sale.  Few  teachers  ever  purchase  a  work 
on  teaching,  or  even  subscribe  for  an  educational  journal,  except  at  the 
solicitation  of  those  interested  in  their  improvement.  Is  not  the  profes- 
sion about  ready  for  the  appearance  of  its  Blackstone  ? 


We  have  received  several  letters  requesting  us  to  publish  a  list  of 

the  best  works  on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching",  now  pub- 
lished. It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  works  are  the  "  best."  One  work 
is  the  best  for  one  class  of  teachers,  while  a  different  work  is  best  for 
another  class.  Some  works  are  best  for  primary  teachers  in  graded 
schools,  and  others  are  best  for  ungraded  schools.  Of  the  older  educa- 
tional works,  which  have  been  r'ead  with  profit  by  many  teachers,  we 
name  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Northend's  Teacher's 
Assistant,  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent,  and  Holbrookes  Normal 
Methods  of  Teaching  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York),  and  Ogden's 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  (Moore,  Wilstach  &  Moore,  Cincinnati). 
Marked  progress  in  teaching  and  school  management  has  been  made 
since  these  works  were  written,  and  hence  they  do  not  fully  meet  the 
wants  of  progressive  teachers.  Of  the  more  recent  works  we  name 
Wickersham's  School  Economy,  Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia),  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion (Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York),  Calkin's  Object  Lessons 
(Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York),  Holbrook's  School  Management  (Geo. 
E.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Cincinnati),  Sypher's  Art  of  Teaching  School — always 
excepting  the  theory  of  education  on  which  it  is  based  (J.  A.  Bancroft  k 
Co.,  Philadelphia),  Spencer's  Education  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York), 
and  Hart's  "  In  the  Schoolroom  "  (Eldredge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia).  The 
last  two  works  named  are  composed  of  educational  papers ;  they  are  not 
manuals  on  teaching.  There  are  many  other  educational  works,  some 
ably  presenting  special  departments  of  education. 


WRITING    IN    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 

Within  a  few  months  we  have  received  several  letters  calling  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  writing  in  country  schools,  and  asking  us  to  bear  em- 
phatic testimony  against  it.  We  have  been  somewhat  slow  to  believe 
that  the  second  of  the  famous  original  "  Three  R's  "  is  in  danger  of  losing 
its  place  in  any  American  school.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  writing  is 
not  only  very  poorly  taught  in  many  schools,  but  that,  in  too  many 
cases,  it  receives  no  attention.  In  a  recent  teachers'  institute  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fact  was  disclosed  that  a  number  of  the  teachers  present 
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do  not  teach  writing,  and  a  still  larger  number  permit  only  a  few  of  the 
older  pupils  to  write.  In  one  school,  composed  of  pupils  from  six  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  there  was  no  writing  last  year,  though  considerable 
time  each  week  was  devoted  to  "rhetorical  exercises  ",  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  state  of  things.  The  three  branches  which 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  in  every  elementary  school  are  reading,  spell- 
ing, and  writing.  These  should  receive  attention,  though  other  branches 
be  neglected,  and  each  should  be  taught  from  the  child's  first  term  in 
school  to  the  last.  The  old  notion  that  children  should  not  be  permitted 
to  write  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age,  was  long  since  exploded.  Every 
child  that  attends  school  with  any  regularitv,  should  write  a  neat  and 
legible  hand  before  he  is  ten,  and  this  is  accomplished  in  our  best 
schools. 

When  we  taught  country  schools,  writing  was  a  daily  exercise,  and 
nearly  all  the  pupils  were  members  of  the  writing  class.  As  we  were 
obliged  "  to  set  the  copies  "  and  mend  the  pens,  the  exercise  involved 
not  a  little  labor.  If  teachers  in  those  days  had  neglected  writing,  there 
would  have  been  some  reason  in  the  plea  of  a  want  of  time,  for  it  took 
time  to  write  a  score  of  copies  and  mend  as  many  quill  pens.  But  the 
introduction  of  metallic  pens  and  admirably  arranged  copy-books  has 
changed  all  this,  and  the  only  labor  now  required  of  the  teacher  of  writ- 
ing is  to  conduct  the  exercise.  The  copies  for  the  slate  exercises  of  the 
smaller  pupils  can  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and,  of  course,  only 
one  copy  is  needed  for  such  exercise.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  a 
neglect  of  writing. 

A  writer  in  The  School  (W.  W.)  attributes  this  neglect  to  the  failure  of 
examiners  to  test  the  ability  of  teachers  to  teach  writing.  He  urges  that 
a  good  handwriting  is  not  an  evidence  now  of  qualification  to  teach 
penmanship.  It  is  more  important  that  the  teachers  be  able  to  explain 
the  letters  and  copies  on  the  blackboard,  and  this  qualification  examin- 
ers should  determine.  If  this  was  generally  done,  it  would  not  be  long, 
he  claims,  before  teachers  would  qualify  themselves  to  teach  penman- 
ship efficiently,  and  the  branch  would  receive  due  attention  in  the 
schools. 

This  prepares  the  way  for  the  remark  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  writ- 
ing have  its  due  place  in  the  daily  programme.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
and  systematically  taught.  It  is  true  that  a  good  handwriting  may  be  ac- 
quired by  simple  practice,  with  correct  copies  as  models,  but  it  is  sooner 
acquired  when  this  practice  is  guided  by  proper  instruction.  Not  only 
should  the  teacher  personally  direct  the  exercise,  but  the  copy  should 
be  explained  on  the  blackboard,  and  faults  should  be  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  Neither  copy-books  nor  charts,  nor  both,  can  supersede  the 
use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  writing.  More  efficient  instruction 
can  be  given  on  the  blackboard  in  one  minute  than  can  be  given  in  any 
other  way  in  five  minutes.  Copy-books  and  charts  are  valuable  helps 
in  teaching  writing,  but  neither  nor  both  can  take  the  place  of  the  living 
teacher. 
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The  first  important  step  in  teaching  writing  in  an  ungraded  school  is 
to  classify  the  pupils.  Experience  has  shown,  we  believe,  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  divide  the  pupils  into  three  divisions  or  classes,  the  lower  to 
include  all  who  write  on  slates.  The  three  classes  should  write  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  lower  classes  should  not  exceed 
thirty  minutes.  The  pupils  in  each  of  the  two  upper  classes  should  use 
the  same  copy-book  or,  more  properly  expressed,  a  copy-book  of  the 
same  number.  Two  numbers,  one  for  each  class,  will  be  found  sufficient. 
To  enable  the  teacher  to  give  instruction  on  the  blackboard,  all  the 
pupils  in  each  class  should  write  the  same  copy  at  a  given  lesson.  The 
diffculties  in  the  way  have  been  easily  overcome  by  so  many  teachers, 
that  we  will  not  stop  to  consider  them. 

The  teacher  can  give  attention  to  the  classes  successively,  beginning 
with  the  primary  or  lower,  the  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  being  engaged 
meanwhile  in  practicing  on  loose  paper.  It  will  take  but  a  short  time  to 
explain  each  copy  and  give  the  necessary  directions.  When  the  three 
classes  are  engaged  in  writing,  the  teacher  should  pass  among  the  pupils 
of  each  class  successively  to  observe  faults,  commend  faithfulness,  and 
give  assistance.  The  general  faults  observed  should  be  pointed  out  on 
the  blackboard,  all  the  members  being  required  to  give  close  attention. 
The  teacher  should  thus  faithfully  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  the  writ- 
ing lesson  of  the  two  lower  classes.  When  their  lesson  closes,  they  can 
engage  in  other  work  or  exercises,  while  the  highest  class  spends  a  few 
minutes  more  in  practice  without  the  teacher^s  personal  attention. 
Writing  can  thus  be  successfully  taught  in  ungraded  schools. 

We  have  reserved  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  supply  of  copy-books 
and  other  writing  material,  for  special  consideration.  This  difficulty  is 
a  very  serious  one  in  schools  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  places 
where  these  articles  are  kept  for  sale.  We  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  boards  of  education  will  supply  schools  with  pens,  pencils,  ink, 
paper,  copy-books,  drawing  books,  and  other  like  material.  The  supply 
of  these  articles  by  the  individual  pupils  is  everywhere  a  very  great  in- 
convenience and  loss.  Parents  are  greatly  annoyed  by  frequent  unan- 
ticipated calls  for  pencils,  pens,  sheets  of  paper,  etc.,  and  the  delay  in 
purchasing  causes  serious  loss  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school.  All  such 
articles  should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense — whatever  may  be  true 
of  the  policy  of  thus  supplying  text-books.  Until  this  is  done,  teachers 
of  country  schools,  at  least,  must  provide  a  supply  of  them  for  their 
pupils.  We  should  not  now  think  of  taking  charge  of  a  country  school 
without  carrying  with  us  a  supply  of  pens,  pencils  (slate  and  lead), 
crayons,  paper,  silicate  leaf-slates,  and  ink.  Most  of  the  pupils  would, 
of  course,  pay  for  the  articles  furnished  them,  and  we  should  not  suffer 
a  very  heavy  loss.  This  would  be  more  than  made  good  by  the  import- 
ant advantages  secured  by  it. 

We  trust  that  the  above  testimony  may  be  sufficiently  "  emphatic  ", 
and  that  the  suggestions  offered  may  be  of  practical  value  to  some  of  our 
readers. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  CAMPAIGN  IN  OHIO. 

Most  of  the  teachers'  institutes  of  Ohio  are  now  held  in  the  summer 
months,  a  large  number  being  held  in  August.  This  arrangement  ena- 
bles the  committees  to  secure  the  services  of  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  graded  schools  in  cities  and  towns,  as  instructors,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage  of  placing  the  institute  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools,  thus  giving  teachers  the  opportunity  of  making  the  most 
of  the  instruction  received,  though  a  later  session  might  be  of  more 
value  to  teachers  whose  schools  do  not  open  earlier  than  November. 
But  the  arrangement  has  also  its  disadvantages.  It  makes  "  instituting  " 
a  very  warm  business,  and  the  attendance  of  citizens  is  not  as  large  as  it 
would  be  in  cooler  weather,  with  a  consequent  loss  in  popular  influence. 
Institute  instructors  can  receive  employment  for  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  and  hence  no  one  can  afford  to  make  special  preparation  for 
the  work,  with  a  view  of  engaging  in  it  as  a  business. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  full  effect  of  the  provision  of  the  new 
school  law,  which  gives  teachers  the  right  to  dismiss  their  schools  to  at- 
tend the  county  institute  for  a  week,  without  loss  of  pay.  It  will  doubt- 
less result  in  the  holding  of  more  institutes  in  the  autumn. 

The  reports  received  from  the  institutes  held  this  year  in  Ohio,  indi- 
cate that  the  attendance  and  interest  were  about  the  same  as  last  vear. 
There  was  a  decided  gain  in  a  few  counties  and  a  loss  in  several  others. 
We  add  a  brief  account  of  all  the  county  institutes  held  in  the  state 
since  July  1st,  from  which  we  have  received  a  report — 

Monroe  County. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers'  institute  of  this 
county  was  held  at  Antioch,  commencing  July  21  and  continuing  one 
week.  Prof.  A.  Nillcott,  of  Ashland  county,  conducted  the  exercises  in 
elocution,  and  Enoch  Martin  and  G.  W.  Bothwell,  of  this  county,  in 
English  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling.  Evening  lectures  were  deliv- 
efed  by  Rev.  J.  I.  Wilson,  Rev.  Henry  Lyons,  Rev.  J.  D.  Olmstead,  and 
Rev.  T.  J.  Ryan.  One  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
and  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  I 
send  you  eleven  subscriptions  for  the  Monthly.  J.  W.  D. 

Mahoning  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Canfield  the  five 
days  beginning  July  28th,  under  the  efficient  direction  of  H.  J.  Clark,  of 
the  Poland  Seminary,  president  of  the  county  association.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance  was  139.  Supt.  Findley,  of  Akron,  gave  an 
excellent  course  of  instruction  on  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and 
English  grammar,  and  the  writer  presented  school  management,  reading, 
and  geography.  Messrs.  Henkle  and  Stevens,  of  Salem,  were  present  on 
Thursday,  the  former  giving  two  instructive  lectures  and  the  latter  one. 
J.  A.  Justice,  Esq.,  of  Youngstown,  conducted  the  singing.  Evening 
lectures  were  given  by  Supt.  Findley,  and  Prof.  Edwin  Marley,  of  West- 
ern Reserve  College.  The  interest  was  well  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close.    Twenty-seven  teachers  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Ashland  County. — ^The  annual  institute,  held  in  Ashland  the  five  days 
beginning  July  28th,  was  attended  by  128  teachers.     The  instructors 
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were  Supt.  T.  J.  Barton,  Prof.  E.  Fraunfelter  and  Prof.  Mayner,  of  Ash- 
land, and  Profs.  S.  T.  Boyd,  J.  L.  Patterson,  and  W.  B.  Rice,  of  Savan- 
nah. Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Bowers,  and  Profs. 
Fraunfelter  and  Mayner.  The  "budget'*  was  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  session.    No  subsciptions  for  the  Monthly  were  received. 

Clermont  County. — A  two  weeks'  session  of  the  county  institute  was 
held  in  Felicity,  opening  July  28th,  with  an  attendance  of  166  teachers 
and  the  liveliest  interest.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, School  Commissioner  Harvey,  W.  Watkins  and  J.  C.  Morris,  of 
Dayton,  assisted  by  Geo.  H.  Hill,  of  Milford,  W.  0.  Hopkins,  of  Goshen, 
C.  J.  Harrison,  of  Owensville,  J.  H.  Laycock,  of  Cincinnati,  and  J.  K. 
Parker,  of  New  Richmond.  Messrs.  Harvey,  Hancock,  and  Watkins 
gave  evening  lectures.  The  session  was  one  of  the  very  best  yet  held. 
Fourteen  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Brown  County. — The  annual  institute,  held  at  Georgetown  the  two 
weeks  beginning  July  29th,  was  attended  by  136  teachers.  The  instruct- 
ors were  U.  T.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  R.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Ripley,  T.  C.  H. 
Vance,  now  at  Carlisle,  Ky.,  George  AV*.  Young,  of  New  Hope,  M.  D.  L. 
Berry,  of  Georgetown,  and  Samuel  Collins,  of  Russelville.  School  Com- 
missioner Harvey  visited  the  institute,  and  gave  several  very  acceptable 
lectures.  Mr.  Curran  gave  an  evening  lecture.  The  session  is  reported 
"  a  decided  success."    Twenty-three  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Marion  County. — A  two  weeks'  session  of  the  county  institute  was 
held  in  Marion,  beginning  Aug.  4th.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of 
Marion,  in  English  grammar  and  physics  ;  Supt.  J.  C.  Harper,  of  Newark, 
in  arithmetic  and  reading ;  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Welsh,  of  Lancaster,  in  theo- 
ry and  practice  of  teaching  and  geography,  and  P.  W.  Search,  of  Marion. 
The  instruction  is  reported  as  thorough,  practical,  and  interesting,  and 
the  session  as  very  profitable  to  those  present.  Twenty-three  subscribed 
for  the  MoNTHTY. 

Fayette  County. — We  had  quite  a  successful  institute  of  one  week, 
beginning  Aug.  4th.  Prof.  Kidd  and  Prof.  Kinney  were  with  us,  and  we 
used  some  home  talent.  The  attendance  was  not  large — only  about  60— 
but  the  exercises  attracted  a  large  number  of  our  citizens,  and  there  was 
a  more  general  interest  than  ever  before.  Enclosed  find  16  subscriptions 
for  the  Monthly.  P.  E.  M. 

Portage  County. — A  three  weeks'  institute  was  held  in  Brimfield, 
opening  August  4th,  with  an  attendance  of  70  teachers.  The  instructors 
were  Supt.  S.  Puckett,  of  Ravenna,  in  English  grammar ;  Supt.  W.  W. 
Patton,  of  Kent,  in  reading  and  orthography;  J.  P.  Riedinger,  of  Ran- 
dolph, in  arithmetic ;  Hiram  Sapp,  of  Ravenna,  in  geography ;  A.  E. 
Gladding,  of  Ravenna,  in  map  drawing;  Supt.  Findley,  of  Akron,  in 
theory  and  practice  and  U.S.  government;  and  E.  R.  Spiers,  of  Atwater, 
and  A.  A.  Clark,  of  Freedom,  in  penmanship.  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  present  two  days  of  the  second  week,  and  gave  several  val- 
uable lectures.  The  teachers  present  were  much  interested  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  session.    Seventeen  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 
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Franklin  County. — A  joint  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Franklin 
county  and  the  city  of  Columbus  was  held  in  Westerville,  Aug.  4th-15th. 
The  attendance  was  fair,  and  the  interest  was  well  maintained  during 
the  session.  The  regular  instructors  were  Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Profs. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall  and  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  Prof.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Bowersox,  of  Westerville.  Prof.  Benj.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  was 
present  the  second  week,  and  gave  an  excellent  course  of  lessons  in 
drawing.  The  writer  was  present  one  day.  Supt.  Willoughby  secured 
thirty-four  subscribers. 

Gallia  County. — The  county  institute  closed  a  three  weeks'  session 
Aug.  28th.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Prof.  Graves,  of  Marietta  College,  the  first  week ;  President  Tappan,  of 
Kenyon  College,  the  second  week  ;  Prof,  ^idd  the  third  week ;  and 
Supt.  Wilson,  of  Gallipolis,  during  the  session.  The  enrollment  w%p 
138.  The  interest  was  very  good.  Elocutionists  in  institutes  are  often 
considered  more  ornamental  than  useful,  but  Prof.  Ridge  did  not  spend 
his  time  in  exhibiting  "splendid  elocution."  He  gave  instruction  that 
teachers  can  take  into  all  grades  of  their  work.  This  was  well  supple- 
mented the  last  week  by  that  old  master.  Prof.  Kidd.  After  a  warm  dis- 
cussion, a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  handsome  majority,  declaring 
that,  in  view  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco,  and  the  extent  and 
importance  of  their  example,  teachers  should  entirely  discard  its  use. 
The  Monthly  was  remembered.    [12  subscribers  were  secured.] 

Gallia. 

Clarke  County.  —  The  county  institute  commenced  Aug.  11th,  and 
lasted  two  weeks.  The  enrollment  was  115.  The  first  week's  proceed- 
ings lacked  interest.  Teachers  kept  "  dropping  in  "  every  day  necessi- 
tating reviews  and  repetitions  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  The  last 
week  passed  away  merry  as  a  marriage,  and  all  felt  it  was  good  to  be 
there.  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  and  Miss  Harriet  E.  Keeler, 
of  Cleveland,  were  the  instructors.  Prof.  Mendenhall  talked  up  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  elementary  physics.  Miss  Keeler  presented  the 
studies  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  child's  school  life.  The  instructors 
won  golden  opinions  from  the  institute.  AVe  commend  them  to  insti- 
tutes desiring  wide  awake  and  interesting  instructors.  Twenty  sub- 
scribed for  the  Monthly.  C.  H.  E. 

Madison  County.— A  two  weeks'  institute  was  held  in  London,  open- 
ing August  11th.  The  enrollment  was  62.  Supt.  D.  T.  Clover,  of  Lon- 
don (now  of  Gallon),  was  the  principal  instructor.  Jno.  M.  Roberts,  of 
London,  gave  a  few  lessons  in  reading.  Considerable  time  was  devoted 
to  the  "  budget"  and  to  discussions  participated  in  by  the  members.  A 
social  reunion  on  Friday  evening  of  the  first  week,  was  well  attended  by 
citizens.    Ten  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Coshocton  County. — The  county  institute  held  in  Coshocton,  August 
nth — 15th,  was  attended  by  98  interested  teachers.  The  instructors  and 
lecturers  were  President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  Prof.  Robert  Kidd, 
and  School  Commissioner  Harvey,  all  of  whom  more  than  **  filled  the 
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bill."    The  exercises  were  much  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  citizens.    The 
Monthly  received  six  subscribers. 

Preble  County. — Brother  White: — Our  institute  closed  a  two  weeks' 
session  Aug.  22.  There  were  134  names  enrolled,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  80.  No  such  institute  has  ever  been  held  in  this 
county  as  to  numbers,  and  it  was  also  a  fine  success  in  every  respect. 
The  instruction  given  by  Profs.  Ormsby,  Curran,  and  Schuyler,  was,  of 
course,  of  the  first  order,  and  was  gladly  received  and  treasured  up  to 
do  good  in  more  than  one  hundred  schools  the  coming  year.     I  send  tbe 

names  of  fifteen  subscribers  for  the  Monthly  ;  ought  to  send  fiftv. 

I.  "^S.  M. 

Montgomery  County. — The  county  institute  held  in  Dayton,  August 

18th — 29th,  was  attended  by  48  teachers,  one-third  of  whom  are  teachers 

in  the  Dayton  schools.    Supt.  S.  C.  Wilson  and  Wm.  Smith  were  the  in- 

%tructors.    Fifteen  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. The  city  institute 

held  a  two  days*  session  before  the  opening  of  the  schools.    Principals 

Watkins,  Evans,  Humphreys,  Gardner  and  Morris  took  a  prominent 

part  in  the  exercises,  giving  general  satisfaction. 

Greene  County. — ^The  annual  institute  held  in  Xenia,  Aug.  18th— 22d, 
was  attended  by  only  39  teachers,  but  in  the  character  of  the  exercises 
it  was  one  of  the  best  yet  held  in  the  county.  The  instructors  were 
Wm.  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  on  primary  teaching ;  Wm.  Reece,  of  James- 
town, in  reading  and  map-drawing;  and  Miss  Ellen  Ewing,  of  Xenia,  in 
English  grammar.  Ten  subscribers  for  the  Monthly.  The  county  insti- 
tute followed  a  normal  institute  of  four  weeks,  conducted  by  President 
Smith,  of  Xenia  College. 

Holmes  County. — The  teachers'  institute  held  in  Millersburg  the  two 
weeks  beginning  Aug.  18th,  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  teachers  present.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  in- 
struction in  reading  and  elocution  and  arithmetic ;  Supt.  C.  L.  Loos,  of 
Millersburg,  in  grammar  and  geography ;  and  Andrew  Johnson  in  vocal 
music.  The  question  box  was  an  interesting  feature.  Mr.  Ridge's  elo- 
cutionary entertainment  is  highly  commended.  The  enrollment  was  53. 
Eleven  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Lorain  County. — Our  institute,  held  in  Wellington  the  week  begin- 
ning Aug.  18th,  was  a  success,  though  the  attendance  (135)  was  not  as 
large  as  usual.  This  was  the  first  institute  held  in  the  county  since 
adopting  the  plan  of  teachers'  paying  for  their  board,  and  the  result  was 
the  attendance  of  those  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  themselves.  It  is 
thought  that  as  many  teachers  were  present  as  at  former  sessions.  We 
had  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  composed  of  Supt.  Hancock,  of 
Cincinnati,  Prof.  Ogden,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Prof. 
Churchill,  of  Oberlin  College,  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  of  Oberlin,  who 
taught  reading  and  elocution.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Ogden,  Churchill,  and  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin.  We 
obtained  a  list  of  29  subscribers  for  the  Monthly.  Lorain. 

Morgan  County.— 'The  session  of  the  county  institute,  held  in  Mc- 
Connelsville,  Aug.  18th — 22d,  enrolled  110  teachers  and  was  otherwi^ie 
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tlie  most  successful  institute  yet  held  in  the  county.  The  principal  in- 
structors were  Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Columbus,  whose  lectures,  says  our 
correspondent,  placed  him  among  "  the  best  institute  workers  in  the 
state,''  and  Prof.  Kidd,  whose  lectures  on  elocution  were  very  popular. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  (Supt.  Henry,  of  Malta,  being 
president)  are  an  assurance  that  the  next  institute  will  also  be  a  success. 
The  Monthly  received  31  subscribers. 

Trumbull  County. — The  institute  held  in  AVarren,  August  18th — 22d, 
was,  we  believe,  the  largest  county  institute  held  in  Ohio  in  many  years. 
The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  314.  The  interest  was  excellent, 
notwithstanding  the  "  hot "  weather.  Dr.  G.  S.  Williams  gave  an  in- 
structive course  of  lectures  on  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  teaching ;  Prof.  C.  C.  Case,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Case  at  the 
organ,  taught  vocal  music  very  acceptably,  and  the  writer  presented 
school  management,  reading,  and  geography.  Three  evening  lectures 
were  given,  one  by  Dr.  Williams.  The  committee  made  only  a  partial 
canvass,  and  secured  18  subscribers. 

Scioto  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Portsmouth,  August 
18th — ^22d,  with  an  attendance  of  70  teachers.  The  instructors  were 
Supt.  R.  W^.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  M.  S.  Campbell,  Jno.  T.  Daniels, 
and  Jno.  H.  Brown,  of  Portsmouth.  Interest  was  excellent.  Mrs. 
Thank  Ashton  sent  us  a  list  of  ten  subscribers. 

Union  County. — A  very  satisfactory  institute  was  held  in  Marysville, 
Aug.  18th — 20th.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  J.  C.  Harper,  of  Newark, 
and  J.  C,  Hartzler,  of  Lancaster,  The  number  of  teachers  present  was 
87,     R,  L,  Woodburn,  Esq,,  sent  us  a  list  of  twenty  subscribers. 

Summit  County. — A  very  pleasant  and  profitable  institute  was  held  in 
Akron,  Aug.  25th — 29th,  with  an  attendance  of  135  teachers.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Williams,  of  Cleveland,  taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching ;  Supt.  Findley  gave  a  course  of  lessons  on  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment; M.  S.  Reynolds,  of  Akron,  conducted  the  singing,  and  the 
writer  presented  school  management,  reading  and  geography.  There 
were  two  evening  lectures,  one  by  Dr.  Williams.  A  committee  secured 
fifty-three  subscribers  for  the  Monthly,  the  largest  institute  club  of  the 
year. 

Allen  County. — ^The  institute  was  held  at  Bluffton,  Aug.  25th — 29th, 
with  a  good  attendance.  The  instructors  were  Supt.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia, 
Prof.  Tufts,  Prof.  Lehr,  of  Ada,  and  Supt.  Walker,  of  Lima,  who  was 
president.    Several  topics  were  discussed  by  the  teachers. 

Boss  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Chillicothe,  August 
25th — 29th,  with  an  attendance  of  98  teachers.  The  instructors  were 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland,  and  Supt.  Richardson,  of  Piqua, 
who  did  "  good  work."    Mr.  Brenneman  sent  us  a  list  of  21  subscribers. 

Paulding  County. — We  held  our  fifth  annual  institute  in  Paulding, 
Aug.  26th — 29th,  with  67  teachers  in  attendance,  being  25  more  than  at 
any  of  our  previous  institutes.  Supt.  S.  F.  DeFord  was  our  instructor. 
Never  had  greater  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers.  Seven  sub- 
scribed for  the  Monthly.  W.  jC.  M. 
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Morrow  County.  —  Our  institute,  held  at  Cardington,  commencing 

Aug.  25th,  was  eminently  a  success.    The  attendance  was  84,  with  a  daily 

average  of  60.    The  instructors  were  Prof.  A.  Schuyler,  in  arithmetic  and 

grammar  ;  T.  J.  Davis,  in  music ;  M.  Lewis,  in  reading ;  L.  M.  Lydy,  in 

geography.    I  send  you  the  names  of  five  subscribers. 

L.  M.  L.,  See^y, 

Logan  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Bellefontaine,  Aug. 
4th-29th,  with  an  attendance  of  65  teachers.  The  instructors  were  Prof. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  W.  Wright,  of  Rushs3'lvania,  and  J. 
Williamson,  of  Bellefontaine.  School  Commissioner  Harvey  was  also 
present,  and  gave  four  lectures.    Eight  subscribed  for  the  Monthly. 

Seneca  County. — ^The  county  teachers*  institute  met  in  Fostoria,  Aug, 
25th,  and  continued  in  session  five  days.  Instruction  in  theory  and 
practice  was  given  by  Prof:  IT.  T.  Curran,  of  Sandusky,  and  Miss  H.  G. 
Snyder,  of  Springfield,  Ohio.  A  very  carefully  prepared  lecture  was  de- 
livered before  the  institute  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  of  Fostoria,  and 
upon  two  evenings  public  readings  were  given  that  were  amusing  and 
highly  instructive.  Fifty-four  teachers  were  present,  and  the  Educa- 
tional Monthly  was  not  forgotten.  M.  S.  C,  Sec^y. 

Hamilton  County. — By  the  authority  of  the  new  School  Law,  the 
Hamilton  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  during  the  first  school  week 
of  September,  at  Madison ville,  with  an  unusually  full  attendance.  Thd 
closing  of  schools  for  this  purpose  was  almost  universally  acquiesced  in 
without  complaint  by  all  concerned.  Instruction  on  theory  and  prac* 
tice  and  arithmetic  was  given  by  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Cleveland ;  on  read- 
ing, by  Mrs.  Randall  Diehl,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  on  drawing,  by  Prof. 
Forbriger,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  on  the  various  common  school  branches 
by  Rev.  Maxwell,  D.D.,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Locke,  L.  A.  Knight,  Florien 
Giauque,  B.  V.  Moak,  J.  J.  Osborne,  and  some  others.  Among  the  even- 
ing lectures,  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  one  which  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  citizen  of  the  state.  The  institute  was  a  successful 
one  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  results  obtained  and  the  satisfaction 
given.  F.  G. 

Guernsey  County. — Our  institute  commenced  Sept.  1st,  and  continued 
five  days.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  members  were  enrolled — ^an  at' 
tendance  larger  than  usual.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  instruction, 
in  reading  and  one  lesson  in  arithmetic ;  Supt.  McBurney,  of  Cambridge, 
in  grammar,  school  government,  physiology  and  laws  of  health,  and 
science  of  government.  The  interest  was  well  sustained,  the  last  session 
being  as  large  in  attendance  as  any  session  during  the  week.  Thirty 
subscribed  for  the  Monthly.  Guernsey. 

Noble  County. — An  untimely  visit  of  the  "  chills  "  prevented  our  at- 
tending the  institute  held  in  Caldwell,  Aug.  Sept.  22d-26th,  but  Prof. 
Kidd,  assisted  by  home  instructors,  made  the  session  a  success.  School 
Commissioner  Harvey  gave  two  lectures.  The  Earth  pays  Messrs.  Har- 
vey and  Kidd  very  high  compliments.  As  a  result  of  the  latter's  efforts 
in  several  institutes,  it  thinks  Noble  county  has  some  of  the  best  read- 
ers in  the  state. 
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'  Stark  County. — The  annual  institute  held  Oct.  6th-10th,  was  the  larg- 
est ever  held  in  the  county,  the  number  enrolled  being  173.  The  interest 
was  unabated  to  the  close.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  Prof.  E, 
N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  on  school  administration  and  book- 
keeping ;  Prof.  J.  A.  Brush,  on  arithmetic ;  Supt.  W.  H.  Dressier,  of 
Alliance,  on  grammar ;  Supt.  D.  P.  Pratt,  of  Massillon,  on  geography 
and  history ;  Supt.  Daniel  Worley,  of  Canton,  on  theory  s^nd  practice 
and  arithmetic  ;  Mr.  Troutman,  on  reading ;  J.  H.  Lehman,  on  language 
lessons ;  and  Mr.  Favour,  on  natural  science.  School  Commissioner 
Harvey  was  present  on  Friday,  and  gave  two  lectures.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  two  weeks'  institute  next  year.  A  resolution  declaring  that 
"the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  is  an  ably-conducted,  live  educational 
journal,  and  worthy  of  the  support  and  patronage  of  every  live  teacher  *', 
was  backed  up  by  thirty-four  subscriptions,  sent  us  by  Supt.  Worley. 

Geauga  County. — A  five  day's  institute  was  held  in  Burton,  Oct.  6th- 
10th,  and  our  correspondent  reports  it  *'  a  complete  success."  Capt.  Wm. 
Mitchell,  of  Cleveland,  was  the  principal  instructor.  School  Commis- 
sioner Harvey  visited  the  institute,  and  gave  several  lectures.  The 
Monthly  received  twenty  subscribers. 

Institutes  were  also  held  in  Auglaize,  Adams,  Carroll,  Clinton,  Cham- 
paign (19),  Delaware  (3),  Erie  (14),  Fairfield  (25),  Hocking  (3),  Hardin 
(7),  Harrison,  Henry  (2),  Highland,  Knox  (7),  Licking  (10),  Lawrence 
(11),  Mercer,  Muskingum  (7),  Miami,  (15),  Meigs  (16),  Pickaway,  Shelby, 
Tuscarawas,  and  Wyandot  (10)  counties,  but  we  have  not  received  re- 
ports from  them.  The  number  following  the  name  of  each  county  above,, 
denotes  the  number  of  subscriptions  sent  us  from  the  institute. 
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When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  number 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  remail  it. 

Our  editions  for  July  and  August  are  so  nearlj'^  exhausted  that 


new  subscriptions  must  begin  with  the  October  or  January  number.  We 
can  supply  a  few  sets  of  back  numbers  from  January  last.  Single  sub- 
scriptions may  be  safely  remitted  in  currency. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  a  subscriber,  we  state  that  teachers  are 


not  legally  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,  but  county  auditors  usually  furnish  a  copy  to  teachers 
applying  for  the  same. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  high-school  building  of  Urbana  was 


laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  build- 
ing, when  completed,  will  combine  convenience,  economy,  and  beauty.. 
It  is  to  occupy  a  fine  site,  containing  some  ten  acres. 
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Mrs.  John  Ogden  proposes  to  form  a  training  class  for  Kinder- 


gartners  at  181  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  she  is  conduct- 
ing a  genuine  Kindergarten.  The  members  of  the  training  class  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  both  theory  and  practice  at  one-half 
of  eastern  rates,  the  charge  for  the  entire  course  being  only  $50. 

Hon.  William  Lawrence,  of  Bellefontaine,  delivered  an  excellent 


address  to  the  Philosophic  Literary  Society  of  Franklin  College,  Ohio, 
at  the  last  commencement,  on  "  The  Elements  of  Success."  Among  the 
the  elements  specified  are  physical  health,  integrity,  industry,  energy,  a 
judicious  use  of  opportunities,  courtesy  combined  with  courage,  and 
punctuality. 

Miss  Jennie  A.  Silcox,  a  teacher  in  the  Rockwell  School,  Cleve- 


land, died  Oct.  1st,  from  a  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  of  the  brain,  which 
occurred  as  she  entered  her  schoolroom  in  the  morning.    Miss  Silcox 

was  an  estimable  lady  and  a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher. Miss  N.  J. 

Livingstone,  a  highly  esteemed  teacher  in  the  Columbus  schools,  died 
recently  of  consumption. 

Reports  received  from  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns 


in  different  parts  of  the  state  show  a  large  increase  in  school  attendance. 
This  may  be  due  to  an  increase  of  population  or  to  an  increasing  general 
interest  in  education^  or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  both  of  these  causes. 
We  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  institutes  this  month,  to  give  these 
reports  attention.    We  hope  to  give  them  due  notice  next  month. 

William  Richardson,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the 


public  schools  of  Piqua,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Ohio  Female 
College,  at  Delaware.    Wm.  Carter,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  schools  of 

Delaware,  succeeds  him  at  Piqua. Florien  Giauque  has  entered  on 

;his  fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Glendale,  at  a  salary 

«of  $1,600  and  a  bonus  of  $100. Wm.  Callihan,  formerly  superintendent 

of  the  schools  of  Tippecanoe  City,  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools  of 

Worthington. Miss  Mary  L.  Goodrich,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  has  taken 

charge  of  the  Elkton  Collegiate  Institute,  Elkton,  Ky.,  at  a  salary  of 
^1,200  a  year. 

Prof.  John  Williams,  of  Lancaster,  0.,  has  made  some  curious 


^iiscoyeries  in  relation  to  the  system  of  curves,  which  has  for  its  first 
member  the  circumference  of  the  circle ;  for  the  second,  the  involute  of 
the  circle ;  for  the  third,  the  involute  of  the  involute,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 
These  discoveries  include  a  simple  method  of  calculating  the  lengths  of 
all  the  members  of  this  infinite  system  of  involutes,  and  sundry  very 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  summation  of  these  series.  He  pro- 
poses to  publish  the  results  of  these  discoveries  and  investigations. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Otto  Meyer,  of  Mansfield,  for  a  valuable 


table  of  the  statistics  of  the  Universities  of  the  German  Empire,  which 
we  shall  use  hereafter.  Prof.  Meyer  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ger- 
many six  years,  the  gymnasium  eight  years,  and  the  Universities  of 
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Gottingen  and  Jena  four  years,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  German,  French, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  He  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation,  and  refers  to  Supt. 
H.  M.  Parker,  now  of  Elyria,  under  whose  supervision  he  taught  for 
four  years. 

Mortimer  M.  Lbggbtt,  son  of  Commissioner  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  the 

U.  S.  Patent  OflSce,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  teachers  and  school 
superintendents  of  Ohio,  was  recently  killed  while  goin^  through  the 
"  preliminaries  "  to  an  initiation  to  one  of  the  secret  societies  of  Cornell 
University.  He  and  two  other  students  were  led  blindfolded  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  all  three  unwittingly  fell  ovar  into  a  deep 
ravine.  Young  Leggett  lived  but  half  an  hour,  and  his  two  companions 
were  seriously  injured.  Commissioner  Leggett  exonerates  the  students 
who  conducted  the  initiatory  preliminaries,  from  any  intention  to  injure 
his  son.  It  is  hoped  that  this  sad  termination  of  a  senseless  perform- 
ance, which  college  boys  suppose  to  be  very  funnj,  will  result  in  its 
abandonment. 

Dayton. — ^The  public  schools  have  made  a  very  promising  opening, 
with  harmonious  and  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in 
their  management  The  City  Normal  School,  which  has  entered  on  its 
fourth  year,  is  now  devoted  to  the  special  work  of  training  primary 
teachers.  It  is  in  charge  of  Principal  Watkins,  of  the  Second  District 
School,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  A.  H.  Brown,  who  has  special  charge  of 
the  practice  department,  the  primary  schools  in  the  building  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  school  has  twelve  pupils.  It  is  an  honor  to  Day- 
ton. The  school  board  recently  voted  to  pay  the  primary  teachers  $50  a 
year  more  than  is  paid  the  teachers  in  the  next  five  grades  above  the 
primary — a  significant  innovation. 

Mt.  Union  College. — ^The  late  commencement  of  this  institution  was 
an  occasion  of  unusual  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  of  the 
graduating  class,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Noye^,  Mrs.  H, 
M.  Tracy  Cutter.  M.D.,  Dr.  Vincent,  of  New  York,^  Lewis  Miller,  Esq., 
Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  and  C.  Aultman,  Esq.  Governor  Noyes  paid  the 
young  ladies  of  the  class  a  high  compliment,  and  earnestly  indorsed  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes.  He  commended  the  trustees  ior  their  gener- 
ous offer  to  increase  the  endowment  to  $1,000,000  when  there  is  a  regu- 
lar attendance  of  1000  students.  At  the  Alumni  meeting,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Carr,  of  Massillon,  gave  a  history  of  the  institution,  from  which  we  learn 
that  $100,000  worth  of  zoological  specimens,  many  the  very  rarest,  was 
added  to  the  museum  of  natural  history  last  (?)  year.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  number  of  different  students  in  attendance  the  past  year,  was 
832. 

Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. — ^The  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion held  in  Dayton,  Oct.  17th  and  18th,  w^as  attended  by  about  three 
hundred  teachers,  representing  the  graded  schools  in  central  and  south- 
western Ohio.  The  delegation  from  Columbus  was  sixty  strong.  In  the 
absence  of  President  Welsh,  School  Commissioner  Harvey  was  called  to 
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the  chair.  He  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  educational  condition 
and  prospects  of  Ohio.  Prof.  John  Ogden,  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal 
School,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Child  Life  ",  which  was  followed 
by  an  illustration  of  Kindergarten  teaching  by  Mrs.  Ogden,  who  has 
charge  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Columbus. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  w^ith  singing  by  forty  pupils  from 
Principal  Morris's  school,  Dayton.  Miss  Bristle,  of  the  Fifth  District 
School,  conducted  an  exercise  in  map  drawing  with  a  class  of  fourteen 
pupils,  each  of  whom  drew  a  well-executed  map  of  Africa.  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  on  map  drawing  by  parallel  and  meridian  lines 
by  Supt.  George  S.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia.  He  gave  a  very  clear  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  use  of  his  "  Map  Brawing  Scale."  An  excel- 
lent paper  on  "  Primary  Instruction  "  by  Supt.  Ellis,  of  Hamilton,  closed 
the  afternoon  session.  There  was  a  lecture  in  the  evening  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  session  on  Saturday  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
the  *'  Home  "  band  furnishing  excellent  music.  Prof.  McFarland,  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  Supt.  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  common  errors  in  the  use  of  the  new  methods  of  teach- 
ing, which  was  briefly  discussed.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  our 
January  number.  Principal  Watkins,  of  Dayton,  gave  a  brief  and  sug- 
gestive address  on  "The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Geography."  The  fact 
that  these  ideas  are  not  made  clear  and  definite,  was  held  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  geographical  teaching. 
President  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  "  Natural  History  in  Common  Schools."  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Hon.  T.  W. 
Harvey  ;  vice-president,  Supt.  S.  C.  Wilson,  Dayton  ;  secretary,  Supt.  A. 
Ellis,  of  Hamilton  ;  executive  committee,  Col.  Frambes,  of  Columbus, 
Supt.  C.  W.  Oakes,  of  Bellefontaine,  and  Supt.  W.  W.  McCray,  of  Logan. 
It  was  voted  to  hold  but  one  session  each  year,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  the  adjournment,  the  members  partook  of  an  elegant  and  bounti- 
ful dinner,  served  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Home  by  the  teachers  of 
Dayton.  After  dinner  a  few  minutes  were  spent  fn  visiting  the  buildings 
and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

Hamilton  County. — The  October  meeting  of  the  county  association 
was  well  attended,  and  the  general  interest  and  good  feeling  were  a  prom- 
ise of  another  successful  year.  The  "  Association  Choir  "  enlivened  the 
session  with  several  appropriate  songs.  Mr.  C,  S.  Fay,  of  College  Hill, 
read  a  paper  on  *'  Hidden  Powers."  We  learn  from  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  M.  S.  Turrill  and  unanimously  passed,  that  several  boards  of 
education  in  the  county  have  called  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  in 
their  schools — an  indication  of  increasing  educational  interest.  The 
statement  was  also  made,  that  certificates  have  been  illegally  issued  in 
Harrison  by  a  local  board  of  examiners,  the  village  having  a  population 
of  only  1,400,  instead  of  2,500,  the  number  required  by  law.  Supt. 
F.  Giauque,  of  Glendale,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES, 
Prop.  John  F.  Stoddard,  author  of  Stoddard's  Arithmetics,  died 


at  his  residence  near  Newark,  N.  Y.,  August  6th,  after  a  long  illness. 

Prof.  William  Russell,  the  accomplished  elocutionist  and  author,  died  at 
his  home  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  August  16th,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Boston,  Mass.,  came  out  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  covered  with 

honor,  having  received  the  "Grand  Diploma  of  Honor*'  for  the  supe- 
periority  of  her  schools.  Brewer  &  Tiletson,  of  Boston,  were  awarded 
the  "  Medal  of  Merit ",  in  consideration  of  their  publication  of  Worces- 
ter's Dictionaries. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  a  successful  meeting 

in  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  third  weeek  of  July.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  gave  an  excellent  address  on 
"Our  Common  Schools  the  National  Instructors  in  Public  Virtue."  He 
was  warmly  applauded.  Prof.  M.  E.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  was  re- 
elected President,  which  insures  the  success  of  the  next  meeting. 

The  first  premiums  of  Brown  University  in  both  Latin  and  Greek 

were  awarded  to  students  prepared  by  Prof.  Merrick  Lyon,  principal  of 
thfc  University  Grammar  School.  We  visited  Prof.  Lyon's  school  a  few 
months  since,  and  left  it  with  the  belief  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  classic 
cal  teachers  in  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  notice  his  safe  return  from 
Europe. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 

Pa.,  has  increased  to  235,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  pursuing  the  regular 
normal  course.  The  large  building  has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  accom* 
modate  all  who  apply  for  boarding,  and  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  it.  The 
school  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  George  L.  Maris,  formerly  superintendent  of 
Chester  county. 

In  the  recent  mathematical  examination  of  Cambridge  University, 


England,  a  young  lady  reached  the  rank  of  "  Senior  Optime  ",  and  two 
others  passed  satisfactorily  the  examination  for  the  classical  Tripos,  one 
of  them  surpassing  all  others  examined  in  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle.  All 
three  were  educated  in  colleges  for  women,  and  yet  they  carry  off  the 
highest  university  honors. 

The  Illinois  Schoolmaster  advocates  the  abolishment  of  the  office 


of  county  school  superintendent  in  Illinois,  claiming  that  in.  its  present 
crippled  condition,  due  to  legislation  in  1872,  it  will  retard  the  progress 
of  the  free-school  system  of  the  state.  Women  are  permitted  to  hold 
any  school  office,  and  in  many  counties  ladies  are  candidates  for  the 
office  of  superintendent.  The  Schoolmaster  advocates  their  election, 
when  competent  to  do  the  work  of  the  office. 

Rev.  8.  Fallows,  D.D.,  has  resigned  the  office  of  State  Superin- 


tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
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the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. Dr.  T.  L.  Griswold,  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Bev.  John  Hewitt,  re- 
signed, as  principal  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School.  Pa,,  and 
Dr.  J.  N.  Fradenburg,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  has  succeeded  Prof.  C.  H.  Ver- 
rill,  resigned,  as  principal  of  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Rev.  John  Davis,  principal  of  the  Third  Ward  School,  Allegheny 

City,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  city  school  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000.  The  office  was  created  Sept.  2d,  and  the  superintendent  elect 
enters  on  his  duties  in  November.  Supt.  Davis  has  had  large  experience 
in  teaching,  and  he  has  visited  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country, 
thus  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Astronomy  and  the  inventor  of 
several  astronomical  instruments.  The  next  step  of  progress  to  be  taken 
by  Allegheny  City  is  the  establishment  of  a  good  high  school. 

The  Illinois  Normal  University  has  recently  been  subjected  to 

much  unjust  criticism,  but  its  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  promoted 
rather  than  injured.  It  opened  on  the  8th  of  September  with  311  stu- 
dents in  the  normal  department  and  167  students  in  the  model  school 
For  some  reason  the  very  best  normal  schools  in  the  country  have  been 
most  vigorously  assailed  by  writers  who  think  they  have  solved  the 
normal  problem.  We  have  long  regarded  the  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity one  of  the  very  best  conducted  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  recent  criticisms  to  cause  us  to  change 
our  high  opinion  of  its  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  "  Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union  " 

in  St.  Louis,  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  present  system  of  public 
schools  is  "  a  curse  to  our  country,  and  a  floodgate  of  atheism  and  sensu- 
ality, and  of  civil,  social,  and  national  corruption  ",  was  recommitted  by 
about  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  following  resolution,  reported  as  a  substi- 
tute, was  unanimously  adopted : 

Be»tawd^  That  the  system  of  8tat«  edacatlon.now  established  In  most  of  the  states,  by  its 

fltilure  to  provide  for  the  proper  religions  Instruction  of  the  young,  and  its  enlightening  the 

head  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  heart  culture,  meets  our  unqualiiied  reprobation ;  that  it  on- 

justly  taxes  a  large  class  of  our  people,  who  can  not  without  danger  to  the  faith  and  morality 

•of  their  ofbpring,  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Most  of  the  speakers  strongly  endorsed  the  original  resolution,  but 
Mayor  Keily,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  school 
board,  and  several  other  eastern  delegates  wished  it  so  changed  as  sim- 
;ply  to  favor  Catholic  schools.    This  discussion  is  significant. 


The  Catholic  children  have  been  very  generally  withdrawn  from 

the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and  placed  in  paro- 
chial schools  established  by  the  Catholic  Church.  A  thousand  children 
were  taken  from  the  public  schools  in  one  of  the  wards  and  marched 
with  banners  to  a  new  and  costly  edifice  erected  for  a  parochial  school. 
As  the  children  passed  their  old  school,  they  gave  it  three  cheers! 
This  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  children  is  not  due  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises or  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  the  fact  that  these 
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scliools  are  not  under  Catholic  control  and  influence.  The  announced 
policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  to  educate  all  its  youth  in  Catholic 
Scliools,  and,  to  this  end,  it  demands  a  division  of  the  school  fund. 

Kentucky. — The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in 
Winchester,  Aug.  12th  and  13th,  was  attended  by  fifteen  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  county  school  commissioners  in  the  state,  and  by 
about  one  hundred  teachers.  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  presided.  The  subject  of  coeducation 
compulsory  education,  vocal  music,  English  grammar,  and  text-books, 
each  received  atttention.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  of  Louisville,  read  two 
papers,  one  on  "Instruction  in  the  Natural  Sciences  ",  and  the  other  on 
"  Graded  Schools.**  Prof.  C.  H.  Theiss,  of  Millersburg  University,  also 
advocated  the  value  of  scientific  studies.  Mr.  George  A.  Chase,  of  Lou- 
isville, gave  an  excellent  lecture  on  "  The  Teacher  at  Work  ",  which 
elicited  an  interresting  discussion.  The  condition  of  school  afifairs  in 
the  state  was  considered  in  several  impromptu  discussions,  some  of 
whLich  were  very  pointed  and  spicy.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
indicate  that  Kentucky  is  pervaded  by  an  earnest  spirit  of  educational 
progress,  which  is  quietly  but  surely  working  a  revolution  in  public  sen- 
timent. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue  :  Based  on  the  Results 
of  Modern  Philology.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  found  it  very  difl&cult  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  this  work  as  a  text-book.    The  fault  must  be  ours,  for 
many  competent  judges  pronounce  it  a  superior  treatise,  and  the  very 
features  which  most  perplex  us,  are  most  strongly  commended.    Under 
these  circumstances  the  most  we  can  venture  to  do  is  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  more  characteristic  features  of  the  work.    Orthography 
and  Prosody  are  omitted  and  to  Etymology  and   Syntax  are  added 
Analysis  and  Construction,  and  Composition.    In  Etymology  all  the 
parts  of  speech  are  first  defined,  next  their  sub-divisions  are  given,  and 
then  their  inflections — each  being  thus  taken  up  three  times.  Such  defi- 
nitions as  "  Nouns  name  things  ", ''  Verbs  make  statements  ",  and  ^'  Con- 
junctions connect  statements  ",  take  the  place  of  the  usual  definitions. 
The  treatment  of  Syntax  presents  the  widest  departure  from  the  usual 
method.    The  parsing  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  beginning  with  the 
verb,  is  followed  by  what  is  called  "Practical  Syntax**,  which  consists 
of  numerous  directions,  notes,  illustrations,  and  exercises,  designed  to 
teach  the  correct  use  of  words  in  English.     No  rules  of  syntax  are 
given  in  parsing,  and  many  of  the  general  rules  in  Practical  Syntax 
are  unique.    Analysis  and  Synthesis  are  united  in  part  third  and  part 
fourth  is  a  brief  treatise  on  composition  writing.      Indeed,  the  leading 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  rather 
than  to  present  it  as  a  science,  and,  to  this  end,  the  traditional  nom- 
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enclature  (with  some  exceptions),  definitions,  and  rules  are  entirely  dis- 
carded. It  presents  with  unusual  fullness  the  results  of  modern  inves- 
tigations in  philology.  The  copy  of  the  work  sent  us  is  marred  by  liter- 
ary imperfections  which  subsequent  revisions  have  doubtless  corrected. 

Physical  Geography.    By  Arnold  Guyot,  Author  of  "  Earth  and  Man." 
New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 

Too  many  of  our  text-books  on  Physical  Geography  are  mere  compi- 
lations, but  here  is  an  original  treatise,  prepared  by  one  who  has  made 
the  science  a  specialty,  and  who  is  doubtless  the  highest  authority  on 
scientific  geography  in  the  country.  But  this  work  is  more  than  an 
original  treatise  by  a  master  of  his  specialty.  It  is  also  a  text-hook^  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  schools,  and  illustrating  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  the  best  American  teaching.  The  author's  success 
in  this  direction  far  exceeds  our  expectations.  Every  page  of  the  book 
shows  that  it  was  written  from  the  stand-point  of  the  American  school ; 
that  it  is  a  text-book  to  be  studied  by  the  pupil  and  supplemented  by 
the  teacher.  The  style  is  concise  and  sententious,  and  the  arrangement 
logical  and  natural.  The  analysis  at  the  close  of  each  section  is  a  valu- 
able feature.  The  maps  are  excellent  both  in  contents  and  execution, 
and  the  illustrations  are  pertinent,  instructive,  and  beautiful.  The  work 
is  published  in  the  best  style.  It  should  be  remembered  by  school 
boards  and  teachers,  that  this  work  is  designed  for  pupils  of  the  high- 
school  grade.    It  is  not  an  elementary  treatise. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Philosophy  of  EdvLcation;  or,  "Pedagogics  as  a  System."  Translated 
bv  Anna  C.  Brackett  from  the  German  of  Carl  Rosenkranz,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  St.  Louis :  Gray,  Ba- 
ker &  Co.     Price,  bound  in  muslin,  $1.50 ;  in  paper,  $1.00 

Surveying  and  NavigatioUy  with  a  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Trigonometry 
and  Mensuration.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.A.  Cincinnati  and  New  York: 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.    Price,  $2.50. 

Kindergarten  Culture,  For  the  Use  of  Mothers  and  Teachers.  By  W. 
N.  Hailman,  A.M.  Cincinnati  and  New  York :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 
Price,  75  cents. 

A  Grammar-School  Spelling  Book,  By  B.  F.  Tweed,  A.M.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

Pronouncing  Handbook  of  Words  Often  Mispronounced.  3000  Words.  By 
Richard  Soule  and  Loomis  J.  Campbell.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Analytical  Geometry ^  with  Applications  to  Lines  and  Surfaces  of  the  First 
and  Second  Orders.  By  William  G.  Peck,  LL.D.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago: A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  $1.75. 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Designed  for  Christian  Workers. 
No.  1.  Matthew :  Chapters  1  to  VII.  New  York  and  Chicago :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  25  cts. 

American  Educational  Reader,  No.  5.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  <Sc  Co. 

First  Steps  in  Music.  No.  4.  By  Geo.  B.  Loomis.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago :  ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Science  for  the  People,  No.  I :  The  Unity  of  Natural  Phenomena.  From 
the  French  by  M.  Emile  Saigey.    Boston :  Estes  &  Lauriat. 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 
i 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  German  elementary  schools  is 
"religion-teaching."  Religion  is  as  much  a  necessary  part  of 
every  child^s  course  of  study  as  is  arithmetic  or  reading.  Fur- 
ther, the  Bible  is  the  basis  of  all  religious  instruction,  is  largely 
the  textbook,  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  American  ears 
accustomed  to  the  great  ado  about  the  "  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  ",  tw  one  here  ever  objects  to  it.  This  may  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  provisions  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  several  prominent  confessions; 
but  this  is  not  a  full  explanation,  for  Germany  is,  by  common 
consent,  the  hot-bed,  or  better  the  ice-field,  of  rationalistic  infi- 
delity, and  yet  every  body  expects  his  children  to  be  taught 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  public  and  private. 
Perhaps  this  is  no  compliment  to  the  "  religion  "  that  is  taught, 
perhaps  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  moral  sincerity  or  religious 
depth  of  the  people ;  perhaps  it  is  a  proof  of  a  shocking  indif- 
ferentisvi :  but,  allowing  all  this,  there  is  still  another  explana- 
tion, further  back,  that  accounts  primarily,  if  not  directly,  for 
the  whole.  The  present  Germany  has  grown  out  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  conflicts  precipitated  by  the  Reforma- 
tion,— an  era  from  which  Protestanism,  and  after  it  Catholicism, 
has  felt  that  its  hold  upon  the  people  and  its  power  in  the  state 
must  be  in  ratio  to  its  educating  influence  on  the  children. 
Hence  not  only  were  all  elementary  schools  originally  confes- 
sional, but  their  confession  loas  the  prime  coiisideratio^i.  Statesmen 
28 
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of  that  day  and  later,  whatever  may  have  been  their  views  on 
popular  education  in  the  abstract  and  to  whichever  confession 
they  belonged,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  strength  of  their 
own  party  in  the  state,  or  of  their  state  in  the  (religious)  strug- 
gles of  states,  depended  on  the  grounding  of  their  people  in  their 
confession :  and  even  when  secular  education  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  strong  factor  in  national  stability  and  prosperity,  the 
confessional  antagonism  still  remained,  thus  keeping  up  the 
reason  for  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  on  confessioTial  as 
well  as  political  grounds.  But,  again,  however  rationalistic  the 
better  educated  German  leaders,  they  believe  in  the  need  of 
something  more  evangelical  for  tlie  masses.  Putting  this  and 
that  together,  and  allowing  full  force  to  the  consideration  that 
long-continued  habit  is  even  more  than  second  nature  in  the 
German  character,  one  may  understand  how  provision  for  regu- 
lar religious  instruction  comes  to  be  embodied  in  every  German 
common-school  law,  and  how  it  is  that  every  child  is  and  mvm 
he  taught  "  religion,^^ 

Another  remark  or  two,  however,  will  throw  a  little  mo« 
light  on  the  general  question.     These  German  states  all  have 
state  churches,  sometimes  Protestant,  sometimes  Catholic,  some 
times  both,  while  in  most  of  them  both  churches  are  officiallj 
recognized  as  "religious  confessions."     The  Jews  also  are  re 
cognized  as  a  distinct  "confession."     There  are,  then,  thes< 
distinct  confessions  (no  others  are  recognized)  to  be  provide( 
for  in  the  schools.     Now  it  is  one  of  the  facts  of  German  reli 
gious  and  social  growth  and  life,  that  almost  invariably  th( 
small  communes  consist  of  people  of  one  confession,  while  th( 
larger  ones  have  enough  of  each  to  entitle  them  to  school  pro 
visions  for  religious  teaching.     Thus  the  matter  is  practicallj 
simplified  far  beyond  what  could  be  attained  in  mixed  commu 
nities,  denominationally  made  up  as   in   the  United   States 
True^  there  are  other  sects  in  Germany,  but  being  inconsidera 
ble  in  number  and  influence,  and  officially  unrecognized  by  th< 
states,  their  children  are  required  to  select  from  the  three  con 
fessio:^s  ^bove  named  for  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  Fur* 
ther,  just  as  among  Catholics  in  America,  the  practice  of  churcl 
coAfirmation    of  children  at   about  fourteen   years  of  age  ii 
almost  universal  among  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ger-j 
many.    This  religious  ceremony  being  fixed  by  law  at  the  date 
or  g,ge  corresponding  in  most  cases  with  the  child's  passing 
from  school  iuto  business  life,  the  event  has  come  to  be  a  na- 
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tional  custom,  more  marked  even  than  the  attainment  of  ma- 
jority, and  is  always  celebrated  not  only  with  church  ceremo- 
nialF,  but  with  quite  imposing  family  festivities — something 
like  putting  on  the  old  Roman  toga  virilis.  It  is  always  a  real 
event  in  German  communal,  family,  and  child  life  that  few 
church  officials,  parents,  or  children  could  bear  to  see  passed 
over.  As  all  this,  then,  is  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
German  civil,  religious,  and  social  system,  the  time  of  confirma- 
tion corresponding  with  graduation,  so  to  say,  from  the  common 
school,  and  as  passing  an  examination  is  by  church  and  state 
law  as  indispensable  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter,  it  becomes 
l)lain  enough  why  the  thought  of  common  schools  without  re- 
ligious instruction  never  enters  the  German  popular  mind. 
One  scarcely  needs  suggest  the  utter  inapplicablenes  of  all  thiss 
to  American  life  and  institutions.  Still,  in  view  of  the  interest 
attaching  everywhere  to  the  question  of  religion  (or  the  Bible) 
in  the  schools,  the  longer  experience  of  these  old  states,  as  indi- 
cated by  present  results  and  status,  may  offer  interesting  and 

useful  hints. 

General  Organization. 

•  In  every  German  state,  the  church  and  state  being  connected, 
each  government  has  distinct  departments  of  "  public  worship  " 
and  "  instruction  ",  or  the  two  united  in  one,  or,  as  in  smaller 
states,  church  matters  and  school  matters  constitute  subordi- 
nate branches  of  one  of  the  greater  departments. 

The  Grand  Dukedom  of  Baden  — 1,000,000  Catholics  and 
500,000  Protestants — having  attained  to  a  church-and-school 
position  among  the  most  advanced  states  through  recent  severe 
struggles,  in  which  the  liberal  victory  was  hardly  won  by  a 
union  of  Protestants  with  advanced  Catholics,  affords  a  fair 
view  of  the  best  results  yet  attained.*  In  Baden  the  public 
schools,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  churches  constitute 
three  distinct  and  coordinate  branches  of  the  department  of  the 
interior,  each  having  its  superior  council  or  an  equivalent, 
which  is  charged,  subject  to  the  departmental  ministry,  with 
framing  suitable  ordinances  and  putting  into  effect  the  general 
laws.  In  respect  of  religious  instruction,  the  law  provides  that 
every  pupil  in  the  schools  shall  receive  weekly  three  hours  in- 
struction in  religion  during  the  entire  eight  years'  course.  The 

*  Always  excepting  the  fact  that  Baden  does  not  yet  dare  to  trust 
women  teachers  in  her  public  schools,  chiefly  because  the  way  would  be 
open  to  Catholics  to  put  theirs  under  charge  of  "  sisters." 
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superior  school  council  simply  provides  in  the  weekly  school-pro- 
gramme, always  the  same  for  the  same  grade  of  school,  the  requir- 
'ed  "hours"  for  *' religion'',  while  the  superior  church  councils 
determine  each  for  its  own  confession  the  matter  and  manner  of 
instruction  and  other  appropriate  details.'  The  pastor  in  Prot- 
estant and  the  priest  in  Catholic  communes  is  always  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  local  school  board,  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  his  immediate  clerical  superiors  for  the  religious  school- 
ing of  the  children.  Protestant  teachers  are  all  qualified  in 
their  teaching  certificate  for  giving  religious  instruction,  and 
Catholic  teachers,  of  late  years,  are  receiving  Episcopal  permits 
to  "teach  religion  in  the  name  of  the  church."  But  still  the 
pastor  and  priest  respectively  are  supervisors  of  this  part  of 
schoolwork,  and  actually  do  much  of  it  in  the  higher  classes, 
while  their  immediate  superiors  in  the  church  test  the  work  by 
annual  examinations.  The  head-teacher  of  every  school  and 
the  pastor  (or  priest)  always  being  members  of  the  local  school 
council,  there  is  seldom  trouble  now-a  days  in  arranging  details, 
though,  within  a  short  period,  the  refusal  of  catholic  clericals 
to  sit  in  the  school  councils  or  mix  in  secular  school  matters 
caused  much  embarrassment  and  friction.  This  abstention  was 
for  a  time  systematically  practiced  under  Episcopal  orders, 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  down  the  present  law  (only  a  few  years 
old),  but  the  contest  has  been  given  up,  and  all  is  working 
smoothly,  as  set  forth  above.  In  mixed  schools  the  work  of  re- 
ligious teaching  is  divided  up  by  teachers,  pastors,  priests,  and 
rabbis,  each  being  sufficiently  jealous  for  his  own  flock  to  secure 
good  work,  and  sufficiently  under  control  of  law  and  public 
opinion  generally  to  ensure  fair  play.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  teach  his  full  number  of  hours  only, 
and  that  he  has  only  the  same  voice  in  the  "  local  council "  with 
the  other  members,  including  the  pastor  or  priest,  so  that  any 
(juestion  between  him  and  the  clericals  as  to  the  portion  of  re- 
ligious teaching  to  be  done  by  him,  is  settled  by  the  council. 

Matter  and  Manner  of  Instruction. 

These  are  very  similar  in  the  three  confessions,  except  that, 
compared  with  Protestant  work,  the  Catholic  makes  far  more  of 
the  peculiar  tenets  and  claims  of  Romanism  proper,  while  the 
Rabbi  make  all  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  especially  observ- 
able at  the  lessons,  that  Catholic  children  are  being  impressed 
with  priestly  and  papal  authority,  the  divinity  of  the  God- 
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mother,  the  exclusive  merits  of  "  the  church '',  etc.,  while  Jews 
are  constantly  directed  to  the  attributes  of  the  one  unchange- 
able God  and  the  merits  and  claims  of  the  Law.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  note  Protestant  teaching. 

Religious  instruction  is  divided  into  Bible  history  connected 
with  Bible  geography,  Bible  reading,  Bible  knowledge,  cate- 
chism, spiritual  songs,  memorizing  psalms,  proverbs,  and, 
prayers,  explanation  of  the  church  year,  and  somewhat  of 
church  history  and  music.  Books  are  all  prescribed  and  mostly 
prepared  by  the  superior  church  council. 

First  Year:  Bible  stories,  marked  passages  of  catechism, 
hymns,  hymn-stanzas,  prayers,  simple  texts,  and  melodies  from 
the  choral, — all  arranged  for  seven-year  children,  and  taught 
orally. 

Second  Year:  Bible  stories  (or  narratives  more  in  detail),  in 
summer  from  Old  and  in  winter  from  New  Testament ;  con- 
nected texts;  passages  from  catechism;  hymns  and  choral 
singing, — mostly  oral. 

Third  Year:  Similar  to  second,  but  more  from  text-book  and 
more  advanced. 

Remaining  Five  Years  (of  course  systematically  graded  and  ar- 
ranged) :  Bible  reading,  as  prescribed  by  church  authorities ;  the 
entire  catechism  ;  church  hymns,  with  reviews  of  former  years' 
work  ;  continued  exercises  in  the  choral  to  the  extent  of  knowl- 
edge of  and  ability  to  sing  alone  the  greater  part  thereof.  All 
the  above  instruction  is  generally  given  by  the  teacher.  The 
pastor  gives,  besides,  to  the  higher  classes — that,  is,  the  classes 
of  the  last  five  years — instruction  in  Bible  knowledge,  exposi- 
tion of  the  catechism,  explanation  of  church-year  (festivals), 
and  church-history,  Bible  narratives  or  history  in  connection 
with  their  teachings  in  faith  and  morals. 

Every  school  session,  forenoon  and  afternoon,  is  opened  and 
closed  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  also  every  "  religion-hour." 
The  pr<\ver  is  always  a  memorized  one,  which  is  repeated  by 
one  pupil,  while  all  the  others  stand  with  bowed  heads  and 
clasped  hands.  The  children  lead  in  this  prayer  by  turns, 
while  the  prayer  itself  is  adapted  to  the  class-age.  There  are 
in  these  state  churches  many  holy-days,  which  for  the  schools 
are  always  holidays.  The  religious  instruction  about  the  t^mes 
of  the  holy-days  generally  bears  thereon,  while  the  children 
must  attend  divine  service  on  the  day  itself.  The  pastor,  as 
before  stated,  has  oversight  of  all  the  religious  instruction  of 
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the  school,  and  is  measurably  responsible  therefor  to  his  church 
superiors,  while  he  is  also  expected  to  watch  over  the  religious 
and  moral  conduct  of  the  youth  of  the  commune,  and  require 
their  regular  attendance  at  church,  in  which  latter  duties  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  assist.  There  is  never  any  thought  that 
di,  teacher  may  be  an  irreligious  man  in  the  German  sense  of  that 
term. 

At  the  end  of  each  school  year,  the  local  clericals  hold  a  reli- 
gious examination  in  connection  with  the  annual  school  exam- 
ination, wherein  pastor  and  teacher  perform  their  appropriate 
parts,  and  at  which  the  local  school  council  and  the  local 
church  council  are  supposed  to  be  present.  These  examina- 
tions are  duly  reported  upon  to  the  higher  church  authorities. 
The  circuit  deai\  or  diocesan  has  general  superintendence  over 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  schools  of  a  diocese.  As  often 
as  once  in  two  years,  a  special  religion-examination  must  be 
held  in  each  school  before  a  diocesan  committee.  Every  three 
years,  and  in  connection  with  a  triennial  church-visitation  by 
higher  church-officials,  the  school  religious  instruction  comes 
again  under  review.  Further,  extra  examinations  may  be 
ordered  at  any  time  by  the  superior  chuch  council.  The  church 
officials  are  expected  to  report  to  their  superiors  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  conduct  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  upon  his  abili- 
ty, fidelity,  and  general  fitness  as  an  instructor  of  children  in 
"religion."  This  report  is  carried  to  the  superior  school  coun- 
cil, and,  if  unfavorable,  tells  severely  against  the  teacher. 

Such  is  a  sketch  in  brief  of  the  principles  and  practice,  both 
as  to  matter  and  management,  of  religious  instruction  in  Ger- 
man elementary  schools.  In  the  higher  schools,  it  is  much 
more  elaborately  and  systematically  prescribed  as  w^ell  as  car- 
ried proportionally  further ;  for  the  same  principles  and  simi- 
lar practice  prevail  in  all  schools  not  strictly  technical,  male 
and  female,  public,  and  private,  below  the  grade  of  universities. 

Results. 

All  German  children  get  a  good  child's  know^ledge  of  morals, 
domestic  and  social  duties,  Bible,  church,  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Their  Bible  knowledge  is  really  considerable  and 
very  creditable.  They  are  required  to  attend  church  pretty 
regularly  during  school  years — that  is,  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 
During  this  period,  also,  they  are  not  allowed,  under  penalties 
inflicted  upon  the  keeper,  to  frequent  public  houses.     Boys  of 
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this  age  are  never  seen  there.  Hence,  up  to  this  time,  children 
are  rather  religious  in  training  and  observances,  and  seem  gen- 
erally not  to  be  immoral  in  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  is  taught,  in  the  main,  precisely 
as  geography  or  arithmetic,  simply  as  a  thing  to  be  learned  and 
used  on  occasion,  with  almost  no  indication  of  truly  religious 
impression — that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which  Americans  under- 
stand religious  impressions.  One  can  hardly  find  fault  with 
the  principle,  while  the  system  is  elaborate,  very  complete  in 
details,  and  carried  out  with  extraordinary  care  and  seeming 
conscientiousness;  but  being  a  matter  of  daily  school  work,  in 
which  there  is  ever  presented  to  child  and  teacher  prescribed 
results  in  memoriter  and  book  work,  all  seems  to  stop  with 
these.  For  instance,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  vital  reli- 
gion or  religious  earnestness  among  either  children  or  adults. 
The  pastors  and  teachers  say  this  is  not  the  fault  of  their  sys- 
tems of  religious  instruction  and  of  state  churches,  but  of  the 
sad  iTidifferentism  of  the  people.  Perhaps  they  are  in  part 
doubly  mistaken,  reversing  cause  and  effect.  Children  attend 
divine  service  on  Sabbath  morning  during  school  years,  while 
on  Sabbath  afternoon,  by  national  custom,  they  sport  and  play 
at  will.  After  confirmation,  which  takes  place  at  the  close  of 
the  school  course,  they  do  not  (especially  the  boys)  attend 
church  at  all.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  to  see  young  men  in  church; 
older  men  are  also  habitually  absent ;  and  parents  and  children 
all  alike  make  a  half  holiday  on  the  promenade,  at  the  concert, 
in  the  beer  garden,  at  the  ball,  etc.,  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  No 
Sunday  schools,  in  the  American  sense,  are  known,  and  a  week 
night  prayer  meeting  or  preaching  is  unheard  of.  Even  church 
officials  themselves  largely  frequent  the  theatres  on  Sabbath 
evening.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  indiflferentism  is 
far  more  striking  with  the  more  cultivated  Protestant  than 
with  the  less  liberally-educated  Catholic. 

Referring  again  to  the  school  life,  there  is  manifest  among 
the  children  a  lack  of  kindness,  generosity,  and  nobleness,  not 
to  say  conscientiousness,  which  seems  both  surprising  and  offen- 
sive to  American  and  English  children.  Naturally  native 
children  will  have  their  pick  at  foreigners.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  German  pupils  seem  strikingly  unkind,  overbearing,  and 
inconsiderate  to  one  another.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  in  print- 
but  it  is  hard  to  avoid  seeing  that  they  are  inveterate  tale- 
bearers,— a  habit  which  unfortunately  teachers  do  not  seem  to 
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feel  called  upon  to  correct.  A  teacher  has  but  to  ask  who  is 
guilty  of  some  little  misdemeanor,  and  a  score  of  hands  fly  up, 
while  tongues  are  eager  to  tell.  The  scholars  habitually  use 
most  aggravating  and  shameful  names  or  terms  toward  each 
other,  for  which,  hard  as  it  seems  again  to  say,  many  teachers 
must  be  held  responsible;  for  no  American  community  would 
for  a  day  tolerate  the  vocabulary  of  disparaging,  ill-bred,  and 
aggravating  terms  which  many  of  these  teachers  shower  upon 
their  pupils.  Too  frequently,  also,  punishment  takes  the  shape 
of  the  keenest  possible  mortification,  the  teacher  invoking  upon 
a  delinquent  the  ridicule  of  his  fellows.  Both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  hardened  to  an  unfeelingness  most  damaging  to  both. 

At  the  same  time,  German  school  children  are  not  guilty  of 
many  peccadillos  and  graver  tricks  known  in  American  schools; 
but  this  is  partly  because  they  are  less  inventive,  largely  be- 
cause they  are  less  daring,  and  muqh  because  of  a  sterner  pa- 
rental control,  and  not  at  all  because  of  higher  moral  qualities 
or  training.  Again,  German  boys  are  not  guilty  of  so  much 
and  so  daring  out-of-school  mischief  as  Americans,  but  this 
again  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  before,  and  by  the  fact  of  so  strict 
and  universal  a  police  system.  Without  statistics  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  may  be  less  public  misdemeanors 
here  than  in  America;  but  it  is  certainly  debatable  whether 
this  may  not  be  accounted  for  as  the  last,  with  the  further  fact 
of  a  stricter  administration  of  public  justice.  It  is  the  thou- 
sand little  acts  of  meanness,  tyranny,  cowardliness,  ungallant- 
ry,  etc.,  that  fill  American  children  with  disgust  at  German 
schools — not  that  these  things  are  unknown  in  America,  but 
that  here  they  are  so  offensively  common.  The  same  thing 
shows  itself  after  childhood,  in  the  unconscientiousness  and 
ignobility  of  certain  classes.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
hold  to  the  law  and  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  conscience;  per- 
haps because  everything  here  is  the  subject  of  law  and  fixed 
by  ordinance,  almost  nothing  being  left  to  conscience  and 
honor.  It  is  the  universal  oomplaint  of  foreigners  against  the 
classes  of  Germans  with  whom  strangers  come  most  in  contact, 
that  no  advantage  is  ever  yielded  and  no  favor  shown.  Un- 
questionably Americans  are  ceaselessly  offended  at  the  lack  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing  they  meet,  and  it  is  hard  not  to  think 
the  cause  lies  largely  in  the  lack  of  consciencie  culture  in  the 
schools. 

German  children  are  habitually  and,  to  American  ears,  shock- 
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ingly  profane.  Gott  in  Himmel !  Herr  Gott !  Ach  Gott !  Leiber 
Jesu !  etc.,  are  the  commonest  ejaculations  of  the  play-ground. 
To  be  sure  everybody  is  guilty  alike, — parents,  teachers,  and 
all.  But  one  would  think  that  religious  training  in  the  schools 
should  aim  to  correct  such  a  vice,  which  it  certainly  does  not. 

No   thoughtful  American  would  think  of  exchanging  the 
American  Sunday  school  and  prayer  meeting,  and  pulpit  and  ^ 
home  circle  religious  training,  defective  and  limited  as  they 
are,  for  the  elaborate  system  of  religious  instruction  in  German 
6chools. 

Carlsruhe^  SepL^  1873.  Wm.  H.  Young. 


DEATH    AND    LIFE. 

Last  summer  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  my  native  town.  It  is 
one  of  those  little  townships  among  the  mountains  of  western 
Massachusetts,  which,  after  being  almost  abandoned  by  the 
farmers,  are  waking  to  a  new  life  by  the  throngs  of  summer 
visitors  from  the  cities.  Some  of  these  old  towns  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  realms  of  mountain  scenery  to  be  found  in 
any  country. 

I  w^as  born  and  lived  twenty  years  in  this  village,  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  Boston  harbor, 
itself  only  the  topmost  billow  of  an  ocean  of  hills  rolling  up 
from  half  a  dozen  surrounding  valleys.  The  schools  of  the 
region  were  probably  better  then  than  to-day.  Afterward  I 
studied  in  academy  and  college  in  another  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  America,  the  Deertield  Meadows,  and  the  hills  overlooking 
the  paradise  of  river  and  mountain,  we  call  Northampton.  In 
a  general  way,  I  knew  there  were  sweet  meadows  and  wooded 
uplands  and  a  wall  of  mountains  in  the  view  from  the  college 
steps  at  Amherst ;  that  old  Deerfield  was  a  superb  avenue  of 
elms  a  mile  long,  overlooked  by  charming  hilltops ;  that 
Warwick  was  a  sort  of  convention  of  forest-clothed  summits, 
presided  over  by  the  bald  head  of  Mt.  Grace.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  having  constructed  a  map  of  Franklin  county,  in 
which  the  essential  point  of  rivalry  with  my  schoolmates  was 
the  arrangement  of  brilliant  colors  in  the  boundary  lines  of  > 
those  queerly  shaped  old  townships.     Unless  my  memory  fails. 
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I  took  a  prize  for  eminence  in  geography  in  the  old  schoolhouse 
upon  the  common,  and  entered  college  with  a  head  full  of  the 
names  of  states,  cities,  and  the  other  furniture  of  the  world  as 
figured  on  the  plane-surface  Atlas  that  accompanied  Father 
Morse's  and  Olney's  geographies. 

Ten  years  after  leaving  college  I  fell  upon  half  a  dozen  vol- 
umes of  Ritter  and  Guyot,  and  for  the  first  time,  seven  years 
after  I  had  tried  my  hand  at  showing  my  fellow  sinners  the 
geography  of  the  better  land,  awoke  one  day,  after  an  hour's 
sitting,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  science  called  Physical  Geogra- 
phy. I  remember  but  two  or  three  mental  experiences  so  sud- 
den and  profound.  It  came  to  me  like  a  revelation,  or  like  the 
first  leaping  forth  of  the  mountain  world  above  the  vale  of 
Chamouny  from  an  all-enshrouding  mist,  that  this  planet  has  a 
creation  of  marvelous  order  and  beautv,  struck  out  at  one  sub- 
lime  thought  of  the  Creative  Soul.  So,  through  the  last  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  in  all  my  wanderings  through  what  I  used  to 
call  familiar  ground,  I  have  been  engaged,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  western  Massachusetts,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  method  of  teaching  in  every  good  normal 
school.  It  is  a  little  shameful  for  a  grown  man,  and  a  profes- 
sional man  at  that,  to  confess  that  the  first  true  picture  of  his 
native  township  came  to  him  with  his  grey  hairs,  but  I  suspect 
there  are  plenty  of  "  respectable  "  people  in  the  same  condition. 

I  have  lately  tried  the  experiment  of  testing  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  a  variety  of  school  children  and  "  educated" 
young  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  am  pretty 
confident  that  not  one  school  boy  or  girl  in  a  hundred,  carries 
away  from  our  American  school-rooms  even  so  much  as  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  his  native  town,  to  say  nothing  of  the  state  or 
region  in  which  he  lives.  What  we  call  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy still  remains,  in  the  majority  of  our  schoolhouses,  a  meie 
burdening  the  memory  with  a  crowd  of  jiames,  and  a  confusion 
of  the  eye  and  mind  by  a  set  of  colored  pictures.  Such  teach- 
ing is  simply  the  slaughter  of  a  noble  science,  and  carries  men- 
tal death  in  its  wake.  It  fills  the  minds  of  our  children  with 
an  intolerable  disgust  of  a  study  which,  rightly  handled,  would 
be  more  enchanting  to  little  children  than  the  procession  of 
Mr.  Barnum's  "  Great  Moral  Show." 

No  teacher  in  common  schools  can  make  a  thorough  geogra- 
pher of  any  child.  But  any  teacher,  properly  trained  in  living 
methods  of  instruction,  can  make  the  sleepiest  youngster  ap- 
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prehend  what  geography  really  is.  Dr.  Sears  tells  a  story  of 
questioning  the  class  in  geography  in  Hull,  a  little  colony  on 
the  Atlantic  beach,  in  the  following  style :  ^*  My  boy,  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  what  is  geography  ?  "  "A  description  of  the 
earth",  roars  out  the  red-headed  incipient  Webster.  "Well, 
my  boy,  did  you  ever  see  the  earth  ?  "  Awful  pause !  Nobody 
ventures  that  step  in  the  dark.  "  Has  anybody  in  this  class 
seen  the  earth  ?  "  One  little  blue-eyed  maiden,  near  the  foot, 
holds  up  her  hand.  "  Well,  my  little  girl,  did  you  ever  see 
the  earth  ?  "  "  Yes ;  Papa  took  me  up  to  Berkshire  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  saw  it  there."  I  am  afraid  a  great  multitude  of 
older  children  than  the  delegation  from  Hull,  have  never  "  seen 
the  earth  ",  or,  at  best,  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  its  coat-tails 
vanishing  around  some  c^Tuer  in  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Alleghanies,  or  the  Alps. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  all  we  can  do  in  the  public  school  is 
to  open  the  road  to  half  a  dozen  unknown  lands  of  knowledge 
and  life.  But  the  teacher  who  has  opened  the  tiniest  footpath 
of  real,  living  knowledge  into  any  realm  of  God's  creation,  has 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  feeblest  child  the  golden  key  that  un- 
locks the  doors  of  eternal  life. 

Springfield^  Mass.  A.  D.  Mayo. 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETICS  A  HUMBUG. 

Strictly  speaking  all  arithmetic  is  mental.  Pencils  and  pens 
have  no  power  to  reason  or  to  calculate.  Slates,  blackboards, 
blackwalls,  and  paper  are  useful  as  aids  to  the  memory.  It 
should  be  distinctly  observed  that  the  title  of  this  article  is  not 
"  mental  arithmetic  a  humbug  ",  but  "  Mental  Arithmetics  a 
Humbug."  I  have  adopted  this  sensational  heading  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  a  greater  number  of  experienced  educators 
to  read  the  thoughts  which  follow,  and  which  will  be  found  to 
be  in  opposition  to  the  educational  fashion  of  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  as  seen  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 

I  have  before  me  a  work  in  three  volumes,  in  all  737  pages, 
large  duodecimo,  entitled  "  Pestalozzis  Anschauugslehre  der 
Zahlenverhaltnisse",  published  in  Switzerland  in  1803-4.  The 
English  of  the  title  is  "  Pestalozzi's  Intuition-instruction  of  the 
Proportions  ",  or,  more  tersely,  Pestalozzi's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  work  a  single  example  in  which  so- 
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called  concrete  numbers  are  used.  A  dryer  collection  of  exam- 
pies  for  children  could  hardly  be  selected.  The  first  volume 
begins  as  follows : 

TABLE    OF    THE    UNITS. 

FIRST   EXERCISE. — FIRST   RANK. 

1  time  1 ;  2  times  1;  3  times  1 ;  4  times  1 ;  5  times  1;  6  times  1;  7 
times  1 ;  8  times  1 ;  9  tim.es  1 ;  10  times  1. 

The  last  of  volume  first  closes  with — 

100  is  10  times  10;  90  is  9  times  10.  10  times  10  is  10  times  the 
9th  part  of  9  times  10. 

The  last  question  in  the  second  volume  is, 

How  many  wholes  are  there  [German,  ^^  gives  it"],  if  the  10th  part  of 
14  wholes  are  taken  9  times?  Answer.  If  the  10th  part  of  14  wholes  are 
taken  9  times,  there  are  [Ger.,  **  no  gives  it "]  12  wholes  and  6  tenths. 

The  last  question  in  the  third  volume  is, 

To  what  number  of  whol-es  is  the  difference  between  3  wholes  and } 
and  2  wholes  and  J,  as  1  whole  and  ^  to  1  whole  and  J  ?  Answer.  The 
difference  between  3  wholes  and  \  and  2  wholes  and  J  is  to  1  whole  and 
/o,  as  1  whole  and  f  is  to  1  whole  and  §. 

First  Mode  of  Solution. 

1  whole  and  2  are  -V°  *>  1  whole  and  §  are  \ ;  in  order  to  determine  the 
relation  between  7ths  and  3ds,  I  must  resolve  both  into  2l8ts:  -^^  are  f?; 
[|  are  |f ;  l\  are  7  times  /y>  M  are  G  times  ^\ ;  7  times  /r  are  7  times  the 
t>th  part  of  6  times  j\  ;  now  ff  as  the  difi'erence  between  3  wholes  and  1 
and  2  wholes  and  J  is  to  a  number,  which  is  equal  to  7  times  the  6th 
part  of  this  difference.  I  must  also  seek  the  difference  between  3  wholes 
and  \  and  2  wholes  and  J,  and  take  7  times  the  6th  part  of  it.  3  wholes 
and  \  are  -^/- ;  2  wholes  and  j  are  | ;  \  is  y\  ;  Y  are  f  5  ;  J  are  f  | ;  the  dif- 
ference between  f|  and  f  |  is  \\  ;  the  6th  part  of  \i  is  \\ ;  7  times  the  6th 
])art  of  l\  is  II  ;  \l  are  1  whole* and  7^^. 

Second  Mode  of  Solution. 

1  whole  and  2  are  V^;  1  wholtj  and  |  are  f ;  in  order  to  find  the  rela- 
tion between  7ths  and  3ds,  I  must  resolve  both  into  21sts.  V^  are  |J ;  \ 
are  |f- ;  |J  are  6  times  /y ;  |}  are  7  times  2\;  6  times  /^  are  6  times  the 
7th  part  of  7  times  /x  »  ^^^w  I J  are  to  a  number  of  which  |J  are  6  times 
the  7th  part,  as  the  difference  between  3  wholes  and  J  and  2  wholes  and  \ 
is  to  a  number,  of  which*  this  difference  is  6  times  the  7th  part.  I  must 
also  seek  and  determine  the  diflference  between  3  wholes  and  \  and  2 
wholes  and  J ;  what  results  from  this  number  determines  6  times  the  7th 
part.  3  wholes  and  J  are  -^  ;  2  wholes  and  J  are  J ;  J  is  t\;  V  are  13 
times  Z^;  13  times  x\  are  f| ;  J  are  f|;  the  diflference  between  \\  and  \\ 
is  \\ ;  \\  are  6  times  \\\  6  times  \l  are  6  times  the  7th  part  of  7  times 
^i ;  "7  times  \\  are  ?J  or  1  whole  and  ^^. 

The  first  question  in  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is, 
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"How  many  thumbs  have  you  on  your  right  hand?"  and  the 
last  (on  p.  140,  of  the  edition  of  1828,  published  at  Hallowell, 
Me.,  and  in  Boston),  "A  man  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he 
had,  answered,  that  if  he  had  as  many  more,  \  as  many  more, 
and  2 J  sheep,  he  should  have  100.     How  many  had  he  ?  '^ 

The  first  question  in  Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is, 
"  2  and  1  how  many  ?  "  and  the  last  (p.  168,  20th  edition,  issued 
more  than  twenty  years  ago),  ^^  The  interest  of  the  sum  of  \  of 
A's,  and  §  of  B's  fortune,  for  a  certain  time,  at  2  per  cent,  was  to 
this  sum  as  9  to  250.  And  the  amount  of  this  interest  for  25  times 
as  long,  at  10  times  as  great  a  per  cent,  was  $180.  What  was 
each  of  their  fortunes,  providing  A's  fortune  was  to  B's  as  1  to 
3  ?     And  how  long  was  the  first  on  interest  ?  " 

It  w^ill  be  seen  that  mental  arithmetics  begin  in  a  manner  so 
simple  that  they  indicate  that  they  are  intended  for  beginners. 
Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  does  not  introduce  figures  to 
represent  numbers  before  the  50th  page.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion how  the  book  is  to  be  used,  or  that  a  pupil  should  stop  at 
any  part  of  the  book  to  learn  the  processes  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division,  as  given  in  writtefi  arithme- 
tic so  called.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  it 
would  take  a  pupil  in  a  graded  school  to  master  Colburn's  In- 
tellectual  Arithmetic,  beginning  before  he  had  been  taught  the 
use  of  figures,  and  finishing  before  he  had  learned  the  writing 
of  numbers  farther  than  given  in  the  book,  or  before  he  had 
learned  the  processes  of  written  arithmetic. 

I  believe  it  was  Mr.  David  Page  that  pronounced  Colburn's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic  "  the  only  perfect  text-book  ever  writ- 
ten." It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Page  did  not  prove  his 
assertion  by  showing  exactly  where  in  an  arithmetical  course 
the  book  should  be  used,  and  its  perfect  fitness  for  the  place 
assigned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  works  on  mental  arithmetic, 
80  called,  to  show  that  the  lessons  are  to  be  studied  otherwise 
than  consecutively.  Warren  Colburn  did  not  in  his  original 
preface  suggest  any  other  plan.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  new  edition  of  Colburn's  First  Lessons,  1863, 
says:  "It  can  be  well  taught  only  by  a  teacher  who  perfectly 
understands  it,  and  who  knows  how  to  teach.  Such  a  teacher 
will  not  allow  the  lesson  to  be  previously  studied  by  the  pupil." 
*  *  *  "  By  allowing  the  class  to  study  the  lesson  before- 
hand, not  only  is  much  time  lost,  but  the  exercise  is  turned 
into  a  poor  sort  of  mechanical  process  not  much  better  than 
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common  ciphering.     Its  mental  character  ceases  almost  en- 
tirely." 

Here  is  a  thought  worthy  of  the  examination  of  all  teachers 
who  use  works  on  mental  arithmetic.  Emerson  did  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  book  as  Col- 
burn's  are  not  restricted  to  beginners.  He  closes  his  introduc- 
tion with  these  statements  : — 

"  This  book  ought  not  to  be  used  with  beginners  only.  Its  effect  upon 
those  far  advanced  is  even  better  and  more  striking.  It  might  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  greatest  advantage,  till  the  end  of  every  course  of  in- 
struction, and,  if  so  continued,  would  have  the  constant  effect  of  sharp- 
ening the  perception  and  varying  the  ability  of  analysis,  of  giving  per- 
fect readiness  in  the  mental  solution  of  all  common  problems,  and  of 
fixing  the  habit  of  clearness,  quickness,  and  accuracy  in  the  process  of 
exact  reasoning.'* 

I  believe  that  no  more  mental  arithmetics  should  be  pub- 
lished, but  that  they  should  be  injected  into  the  so-called  writ- 
ten arithmetics.  Mental  arithmetics  as  generally  taught  to 
young  pupils  are  books  of  routine,  as  are  written  arithmetics  as 
generally  taught  to  older  pupils.  A  proper  fusion  is  the  great 
arithmetical  desideratum. 

SaUm^  Ohio,  W.  D.  Henkle. 


WRITING  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  writing  is  at  present  exciting  much  thought 
among  teachers.  All  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  except 
the  employing  of  professional  teachers,  have  failed,  and  this  is 
not  practical  only  in  a  few  schools,  as  the  expense  is  too  great. 
Hence  a  good  writer  whose  only  instructions  were  obtained  in 
the  schools,  can  hardly  be  found.  ^ 

The  only  method  that  will  ever  reach  the  wants  of  our 
schools,  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  qualified  to  teach  this  branch, 
and  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  its  development  as  strict- 
ly as  he  does  now  to  arithmetic  and  grammar ;  then  will  it  be 
a  success  in  the  schools,  and  by  no  other  method  can  it  be. 
The  successful  teacher  of  writing,  like  the  successful  teacher  of 
other  branches,  must  be  qualified  to  teach  it,  and  the  joining 
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rf  trained  thought  with  personal  interest  will  make  success 
certain. 

The  time  was  when  any  one  was  thought  capable  of  teaching 
writing.     That  day  is  past,  for  educated  men  consider  pen- 
manship a  science;  at  least  those  who  study  it  most  do,  and 
authors  treat  it  as  such.     They  have  greatly   improved  and 
simplified  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  they  have  taken  great 
pains  in  preparing  series  of  copy-books  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
learner,  until  one  would  suppose  that  the  use  of  these  books 
would  certainly  make  writing  a  success ;  yet  good  writers  are 
not  the  result,  which  shows  plainly  that  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  helps  can  take  the  place  of  the  qualified  teacher.     If  those 
who   are  authorized  to  examine  teachers  would  require  appli- 
cants to  pass  an  examination  in  penmanship  at  the  black- 
board, it  would  be  but  a  f6w  years  before  teachers  would  be  as 
thoroughly  qualified  in  it  as  in  any  other  study,  and  find  equal 
pleasure  in  teaching  it. 

It   may  be  asked,  what  are  the  requirements  of  a  qualified 
teacher  of  writing?    One  of  the  requirements,  and  one  that 
covers  nearly  the  whole  ground,  is  the  ability  to  "  chalk  and 
talk."     That  is,  the  ability  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  a  sys- 
tem of  correct  forms,  and  to  explain  the  same  according  to  the 
principles  of  some  generally  used  system  of  writing.     It  will 
require  but  little  time  to  gain  this  knowledge  and  practice; 
not  more  than  six  weeks  at  the  most,  and  when  the  whole 
time  is  given  to  it  under  a  competent  instructor,  not  over  two 
weeks.      No  teacher  who  desires  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
schools  will  complain  if  the  school  examiners  do  require  this 
of  him. 

When  a  teacher  is  thus  prepared,  he  feels  strong  before  his 
pupils,  and  will  not  be  ashamed  when  the  subject  of  writing  is 
being  discussed,  and  he  will  be  able  to  meet  the  wants  of  his 
I  pupils  with  regard  to  this  branch  in  a  business  education.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  examiners  of  teachers  will  give  this  subject  the 
thought  that  its  importance  demands,  and  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  test  its  value  to  our  schools.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
the  teacher  should  be  qualified  to  teach  the  studies  that  he  is 
required  to  teach. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan  has  taken  the  proper 
stand  on  the  subject,  in  requiring  its  graduates  to  be  able  to 
put  upon  the  blackboard  the  alphabets  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  some  system  of  penmanship,  and  to  explain  the  same ; 
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also  to  teach  the  method  of  holding  the  pen,  the  position  at  the 
desk,  and  movement.  When  other  normal  schools  and  insti- 
tutes take  a  like  position,  the  success  of  this  subject  will  be  a 
fixed  fact,  and  the  day  when  good  business  writers  w^ill  leave 
our  schools,  will  be  near. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich,  ^  W.  W. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

A  school  boy,  especially  if  he  live  in  the  country,  may,  in  his 
walks  to  and  from  school,  lay  the  foundations  of  three  cognate 
departments  of  valuable  knowledge,  viz  :  Geography,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Geology.  He  begins  to  map  out  in  his  mind 
the  conditions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  about  him ;  its  fields, 
streams,  hills,  groves,  products,  &c.;  and  to  form  definite  ideas 
of  the  people  he  sees,  distinguishing  them  as  white  or  black, 
farmers  or  mechanics,  &c.,  &g.  The  same  kind  of  knowledge, 
if  sufficiently  extended,  will  give  him  the  substance  of  Geog- 
raphy. Again,  he  may  begin  to  connect  the  facts  and  phenom- 
ena he  has  observed  with  causes,  and  to  group  all  into  some 
system.  He  soon  learns  to  distinguish  betw^een  the  efifects  of 
rain  as  an  eroding  agent,  wearing  away  the  road  on  the  hill- 
side, and  the  effects  of  rain  as  a  fertilizing  power,  in  corn-field 
and  meadow.  He  finds  the  sunshine  and  heat  favorable  to  the 
corn,  while  the  pretty  ferns  hide  away  in  the  dark  damp  glen 
or  in  the  shade  of  the  moss-grown  rocks.  If  he  live  by  the  sea, 
he  learns  many  a  lesson  of  tide  and  wind  and  wave.  This  is 
his  introduction  to  the  study  of  Physical  Geography.  If,  again, 
he  find  in  his  path  some  old  rock,  with  strange  impression  of 
shell  or  plant  upon  it,  he  will  continue  his  questionings,  and, 
beginning  in  wonder,  may  end  with  much  truth.  He  travels 
backward  in  thought  to  a  remote  past,  and  finds  proof  that  the 
same  laws  of  physical  geography,  dynamic  and  vital,  which  he 
observes  in  play  on  the  earth's  surface  around  him,  were  in 
force  building  and  destroying  then  as  now.  If  with  hatchet  or 
chisel  he  lays  open  a  coal-plant  in  its  slaty  herbarium,  his  de- 
lighted eye  gazes  on  stalk  and  leaf  across  an  abyss  of  time  as 
vast  as  that  of  the  space  which  separates  him  from  the  sun  or 
the  planets.     Thus  the  lad  begins  the  study  of  Geology. 

These  three  studies  constitute  a  unit,  for  one  passes  by  im- 
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perceptible  gradation  from  simple  surface  geography,  through 
physical  geography  to  geology.  The  first  gives  us  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  the  nations  which  occupy  it.  The  second  re- 
veals the  mighty  sweep  and  interaction  of  the  forces,  inanimate 
and  animate,  which  are  constantly  at  work  in  and  upon  the 
earth,  w^hile  in  geology,  the  third,  we  follow  back  the  workings 
of  the  same  forces,  from  era  to  era,  until  the  record  becomes 
dim  and  even  the  imagination  is  wearied.  Surface  geography 
is  merely  the  starting  point  in  the  series,  and  no  system  of 
common-school  education  is  perfect — none  is,  indeed,  respecta- 
ble, which  ends  where  it  should  merely  begin.  It  is  only  when 
we  reach  the  department  of  physical  geography  that  the  mind 
is  fairly  set  to  work,  wrestling  with  and  mastering  the  grand 
problems  which  everywhere  surround  us  in  the  material  world. 
The  simplest  fact  is  found  to  be  correlated  with  other  facts.  An 
effect  in  turn  becomes  a  cause.  The  mountain  condenses  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and  this  moisture,  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
rivulet  and  torrent,  w^ashes  away  the  mountain  itself,  and  fills 
up  the  valleys,  or  transports  sediments  to  the  distant  ocean. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  value  of  its  facts,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  life,  physical  geography  possesses 
a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  from 
the  interest  it  awakens  and  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  the  mind. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  boy  or  man 
than  the  facts  of  this  great  science.  It  matter3  not  where  one 
begins  his  observation,  in  the  valley  or  on  the  hill,  by  the 
mountain  or  by  the  sea,  many  of  these  facts  will  press  them- 
selves upon  his  attention.  Every  fact  lies  upon  the  hither 
edge  of  a  plane  of  thought  and  study.  Take  that  wonderful 
condensation  of  facts  and  principles  contained  in  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Prof.  Guyot, — one  of  the  noblest  contributions  to 
school  literature  ever  made, — and  we  see  how  vast  the  range  is. 
Here  we  have  the  Earth  considered  as  a  whole  in  its  relations 
to  the  solar  system,  its  forqi  and  volume,  its  character  as  a  stu- 
pendous magnet,  its  internal  temperature  giving  rise  to  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes,  its  continents  with  classified  forms  of 
continental  relief,  its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  oceans  with  their 
tides  and  currents,  its  atmospheric  phenomena  in  winds  and 
rains  and  storms,  and,  crowning  all  this,  the  story  of  life  in  all 
its  myriad  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  not  only  in  its  distribu- 
tion, but  in  its  marvelous  relations  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  it  appears  and  is  fostered,  with  man  the 
29 
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highest  and  noblest  of  all  God's  creation  at  its  head,  to  whom, 
either  to  his  body  or  soul,  all  below  is  tributary. 

In  this  vast  and  harmonious  system  we  may  commence  our 
investigations  with  a  grain  of  sand,  a  rain-drop,  or  a  leaf,  and 
pass  by  logical  sequence  of  scientific  research  through  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  and  causes;  or,  beginning  with 
man,  we  may  descend  through  the  whole  range  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  realms  until, — especially  if  w^e  accept  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis, — we  lose  ourselves  in  the  depths  of  those  grand 
coordinates  of  matter,  time  and  space. 

No  study  tends  more  to  stimulate  thought  and  inquiry  than 
this  of  Physical  Geography.  Let  a  pupil  in  one  of  our  schools 
be  taught  such  a  text-book  as  Guyot's,  and  his  mind  will  be 
stirred  to  a  life-long  wakefulness  in  regard  to  all  the  outw^ard 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  will  be 
more  intelligent  and  valuable.  He  will  discard  the  many  pop- 
ular superstitions,  such  as  those  which  attribute  all  sorts  of  ef- 
fects to  the  moon  and  stars.  Should  he  become  a  farmer,  he 
will  consult  the  true  laws  of  husbandry,  and  care  little  in  his 
planting  and  reaping  whether  the  moon  is  in  the  old  or  the 
new,  nor  fear  to  bring  his  fattened  pigs  to  the  slaughter  lest  the 
sign  of  the  moon  be  wrong  and  cause  the  pork  to  "  shrink  in 
the  pot."  Horses'  shoes  will  be  reserved  for  the  horses,  and  not 
be  nailed  as  protecting  charms  over  door-ways  and  on  the  bows 
of  boats.  There  will  be  gradually  formed  in  the  mind  of  such 
a  student  an  inexorable  demand  for  some  real  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  He,  indeed,  becomes  more  logical  and 
exact  in  all  his  reasoning,  and  he  loses  interest  in  the  ir- 
relevant and  scattering  methods  of  argumentation  which  enter 
so  largely  into  all  the  staple  of  common  conversation. 

I  think  enough  has  already  been  said  to  prove  that  a  science 
like  this,  with  so  many  of  its  facts  within  the  easy  range  of 
common  observation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrating  so 
many  of  the  great  laws  of  the  universe,  should  hold  a  very 
prominent  place  in  any  system  of  education  for  the  masses  of 
men.  But  it  must  be  well  taught ;  not  in  that  listless  way  in 
which  too  many  teach  ordinary  geography,  as  something  so 
foreign  to  the  child's  personal  range  of  observation  as  to  leave 
the  same  impression  of  remoteness  and  dreamy  distance  that 
attends  his  conceptions  of  the  stars  and  constellations.  The 
teacher  must  have  a  peculiar  fitness  for  his  task.  He  must 
himself  have  yivid  conceptions  of  nature,  in  all  her  moods  and 
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aspects,  if  he  would  hope  to  aid  his  pupils.  He  must  not  only 
know  well  his  text-book,  but  must  contribute  much  from  his 
own  personal  observations,  and  from  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
reading.  His  travels  should  store  his  mind  with  facts.  We  all 
know  that  what  a  teacher  himself  has  seen,  he  can  describe 
with  more  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  more  effect,  than  if  he 
had  merely  obtained  his  knowledge  from  books.  Agassiz  read 
is  very  instructive  ;  but  Agassiz  heard  and  seen — bringing  to 
the  lecture  or  conversation  all  the  wealth  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation, and  the  glow  of  his  personal  enthusiasm — is  some- 
thing quite  different.  That  rare  enthusiasm  of  his  has 
made  him  the  first  teacher  of  science  of  modern  times,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  wonderful  stimulus  he  has  given  to  scien- 
tific study  in  the  New  World,  and  scarcely  less  in  the  Old. 

The  interests  of  education  demand  such  teachers  in  all 
our  schools  and  colleges.  Men  who  can  kindle  a  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  satisfy  it.  If  our  teachers  of  the  natural 
sciences  could  all  spend  a  summer  vacation  with  Agassiz, 
Guyot,  and  others,  on  Penekese  island,  and  learn  to  use  their 
eyes,  and  to  study  and  think,  the}^  would  not  only  be  wiser, 
but  would  be  inspired  with  new  life  and  power.  As  it  is  now, 
too  many  are  contented  with  the  simple  knowledge  of  a  text- 
book. Such  an  one  may  be  compared  to  an  almost  stagnant 
pool,  with  neither  inlet  nor  outlet.  He  should  be  like  the  liv- 
ing stream — always  receiving,  always  giving. 

Lancaster.  Ohw.  E.  B.  Andrews. 


HINTS   ON   VENTILATION. 

The  cool  days  of  autumn  have  come,  when  the  doors  and 
windows  of  schoolrooms  are  closed,  and  fires  are  kept  up  during 
the  day.  From  thirty  to  forty  children,  on  an  average,  with 
the  teacher,  are  shut  up  in  these  rooms  for  six  hours  daily, 
breathing  over  and  over  the  exhaled  breath  of  each  other,  causing 
headache,  nervousness,  and  restlessness.  Lessons  are  missed, 
feet  move  noisily,  slates  fall,  and  sometimes  a  general  disorder 
ensues.  Things  go  wrong  all  day,  and,  at  night,  each  one  goes 
home  feeling  generally  dissatisfied  with  himself;  and  why? 
Because  all  day  the  room  has  been  full  of  impure  air. 

It  rests  with  teachers,  and  is  one  of  their  most  serious  duties,- 
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to  see  that  this  does  not  happen ;  that  the  impure  air  is  let  out, 
and  the  pure  air  let  in.  The  future  as  well  as  the  present 
health  of  their  pupils  depend  on  their  action  in  this  matter. 

"But,"  a  teacher  says,  "  the  air  in  my  schoolroom  seems  fresh 
and  pure  enough."  Yes,  and  because  you  are  in  the  room  all 
the  time.  Step  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  then  come  back,  and 
the  foul  air  may  cause  you  to  stagger.  Your  first  impulse  will 
probably  be  to  open  wide  the  windows  without  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  children,  thus  making  them  liable  to  take  cold. 

When  I  thus  find  the  air  in  my  schoolroom  impure,  my  plan 
is  to  open  a  window  in  that  part  of  the  room,  where  the  cold 
air  will  not  strike  the  children  too  suddenly.  I  not  only  step 
out  into  the  fresh  air,  once  in  a  while,  to  test  the  condition  of 
the  air  in  my  schoolroom,  but  when  any  one  comes  in,  I  ask, 
"  How  does  the  air  of  the  room  seem  to  you  ?  "  and  I  act  ac- 
cording to  their  answer. 

A  very  good  way  to  ventilate  a  schoolroom,  is  to  have  the 
pupils  form  a  line  and  march,  commencing  with  a  walk,  and 
going  faster  and  faster,  as  you  open  the  windows  one  after  an- 
other. Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  pupils  march  so 
fast  as  to  exhaust  them.  They  should  return  to  a  walk  slowly, 
so  as  not  to  check  the  perspiration  caused  by  the  quick  march, 
the  w^indows  meantime  being  gradually  closed.  You  will  thus 
have  a  room  full  of  pure  air,  and  animated  children.  This 
plan  works  well,  especially  on  rainy  days  when  the  pupils  do 
not  wish  to  go  out  doors  at  recess. 

If  teachers  would  "  read  up  "  on  the  subjects  of  ventilation 
aad  the  laws  of  health — and  much  information  is  found  in 
every  school  physiology — they  would  pay  more  attention  to 
this  important,  but  too  often  neglected  duty. 

CincinTiatij  OhiOy  Oct.  '73.  Ruth  C.  Wain  weight. 


— r-  A  special  worth  is  often  attached  to  study  far  into  the 
night.  The  student's  "mid-night  'lamp "  always  claims 
for  itself  a  certain  veneration.  But  this  is  vanity.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  injurious  to  contradict  Nature  by  working 
through  the  night  which  she  has  ordained  for  sleep;  secondly, 
the  question  is  not  as  to  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  work 
and  their  position  in  the  twenty-four,  but  as  to  the  quality  of  tk 
work. — Dr.  Cabl  Rosenkranz. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT, 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  opening  article  in  this  number, 

giving  the  origin,  organization,  character,  and  results  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  Germany.  The  facts  so  clearly  stated  have 
an  evident  and  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  this  country.  They  indicate  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  this  elaborate  system  of  instruction,  as  Prof.  Young  properly 
calls  it,  is  to  ground  children  in  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  several 
"  confessions  '* — to  make  them  Lutherans,  Catholics,  or  Jews.  Moral  re- 
sults are  of  secondary  importance.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  of  reli- 
gious teaching  is  found  in  American  schools,  aims  at  moral  training. 
This  is  its  great  purpose,  and  hence  its  non-sectarian  character.  It  uses 
the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion  to  train  the  moral  sense — to  give 
the  conscience  authority  in  the  life,  but  it  does  not  seek  to  make  the  pupil 
a  Protestant,  or  a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew.  It  is  plain  that  the  objections  to 
the  German  system  of  sectarian  instruction  can  not  be  urged  against 
non-sectarian  religious  teaching  and  influence,  employed  to  give  efficacy 
to  moral  training.  In  his  next  paper.  Prof.  Young  will  compare  Ger- 
man and  American  schools. 


Mr.  Henkle's  paper  on  mental  arithmetic  was  written  several  years 
ago,  while  he  was  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  and  it  was  re- 
cently found  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  Commissioner's  office,  where 
it  was  put  to  await  completion.  It  is  published  in  its  incomplete  con- 
dition with  the  author's  consent.  The  article  not  only  expresses  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  very  best  mathematicians  in  the  country,  but  also, 
as  we  believe,  of  the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  and  progressive 
teachers.  The  experiment  of  completing  a  treatise  on  mental  arithme- 
tic before  beginning  the  study  of  written  arithmetic,  has  been  faithfully 
tried  in  too  many  schools,  and  uniformly  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  logical  analysis  of  many  of  the  problems  in  ordinary  mental  arith- 
metics, is  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  young  children,  and  persistent 
drilling  therein  is  a  mental  injury.  The  other  expedient  of  giving  two 
recitations  daily  to  arithmetic — one  to  mental  and  the  other  to  written — 
demands  more  time  than  can  be  given  to  this  branch,  and  the  practice 
has  been  abandoned  in  most  graded  schools.  The  great  desideratum  is 
the  complete  union  of  mental  and  written  exercises,  by  making  the  for- 
mer preparatory  to  the  latter,  and  this  has  been  done  in  two  series 
of  arithmetics  published  since  Mr.  Henkle's  article  was  written. 


A  RULE  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  ordains  that 

''moral  instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  the  grades  in  such  manner  as 
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shall  be  prescribed  by  the  principals."  This  puts  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  upon  the  principals,  and  they 
are  earnestly  considering  the  subject  with  a  view  of  adopting  an  efficient 
system.  At  a  meeting  of  the  princi])al8'  association,  held  Nov.  1st,  a 
committee  presented  an  elaborate  report,  which,  after  a  spirited  discus- 
sion, was  laid  over  for  future  consideration.  The  report  states  that  "in 
not  more  than  five  of  all  the  schools  is  there  anything  like  regular  moral 
instruction  given  ",  and  it  also  appears  that  the  time  allotted  by  the 
Board  for  such  instruction  "  is  taken  by  many  teachers  for  drilling  on 
per  cent  lessons.  These  statements  indicate  a  lamentable  neglect  of  moral 
training,  for  which  the  principals  and  teachers  are  alone  responsible,  as 
the  report  frankly  admits.  We  are  much  surprised  by  the  state- 
ments made  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  formerly 
read  in  some  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  other  facts  and  incidents  giv- 
en show  a  pressing  need  of  faithful  moral  instruction,  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  principals  recognize  this  necessity  and  propose  to  meet  it. 


We  do  not  envy  the  Cincinnati  principals  the  task  of  devising  a 

system  of  moral  training  from  which  the  Bible  and  religion  must  be  en- 
tirely excluded,  to  conform  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  sanctioned 
by  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  wdll  be  a  strange  condi- 
tion of  things  when  Christian  teachers  are  obliged  to  enforce  moral  ob- 
ligation by  citing  the  precepts  of  heathen  sages.  Will  the  sayings  of 
Confucius  and  Pythagoras  cause  the  young  to  tremble  with  fear  when 
tempted  to  do  wrong?  Will  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran  and  Vedas 
make  the  consciences  of  our  children  regal  ?  But  this  last  inquiry  may 
not  be  pertinent,  as  these  injunctions  trench  on  the  domain  of  "  reli- 
gion ",  which  must  be  excluded  from  the  Cincinnati  schools.  It  is  said 
of  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius  that  they  were  wanting  in  vitality 
and  power  because  '*  they  had  no  root  in  any  definite  religious  faith." 
The  sage  closed  his  career  bitterly  disappointed  that  his  teachings  and 
efforts  had  accomplished  so  little  in  exalting  the  standard  of  public  and 
private  morality.  But  may  not  even  the  precepts  of  Confucius  be  vital- 
ized by  an  earnest  Christian  teacher  ?  This  question  touches  the  rock. 
The  TEACHER  18  the  vital  element  in  all  moral  training.  No  "  course  "  of 
moral  instruction,  pagan  or  Christian,  can  make  children  moral  unless 
such  instruction  is  translated  in  the  life  of  the  teacher.  Take  cour- 
age, good  friends  of  Cincinnati;  neither  the  rules  of  boards  nor  the 
decisions  of  courts  can  prevent  religion  from  entering  the  schools  in  the 
perton  of  the  teacher. 


A  LATE  number  of  The  Educationist  contains  a  paper  by  W.  D.  Henkle, 
of  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  formation  of  nouns  ending  in  isf,  in  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  that  the  word  educationist  is  as  legitimate  etymologically 
as  elocutionist,  geologist,  abolitionist,  and  scores  of  other  similar  words 
in  common  use.  Mr.  Henkle  thinks  that  if  the  new  words  educator  and 
educationist  both  survive,  "  the  former  will  no  doubt  be  used  to  mean 
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one  who  actually  engages  in  the  work  of  education,  and  the  latter  for 
one  Avho  encourages  or  promotes  education  ",  and  this  is  precisely  the 
distinction  authorized  by  both  Webster  and  Worcester.  The  term  edu- 
cator is  really  synonymous  with  teacher,  and  it  does  not  seem  proper  to 
use  it  to  denote  one  who  is  versed  in,  or  who  advocates  or  promotes  ed- 
ucation, but  who  is  not  a  teacher.  We  would  call  Horace  Mann  or  Dr. 
Barnard  an  educationist ;  and  the  only  objecHon  to  the  term  is  its  lack  of 
strength,  owing  possibly  to  its  non-active  meaning.  But  no  other  term 
is  as  appropriate.  The  term  educator  seems  specially  applicable  to  a 
teacher  who  is  versed  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  and 
who  has  also  attained  some  eminence  in  the  profession.  This  use  of  the 
word  is  more  and  more  noticeable,  and  we  hope  it  may  become  general. 


The  Jubilee  Singers  have  had  a  noble  reception  in  Great  Britain, 

and  they  will  doubtless  return  to  this  country  with  more  than  the  de- 
sired $30,000,  needed  to  complete  "Jubilee  Hall",  the  first  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Fisk  University.    They  have  sung  to  delighted  audiences 
in  all   parts  of  the  country,  and  the  leading  papers  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise.     A  noticeable  feature  in  their  tour  is  the  social  recognition 
which  they  have  received.     Lords,  Earls,  and  other  dignitaries,  have 
honored  them  with  invitations  to  sing  at  their  residences,  with  recep- 
tions,   etc.    When  they  sang  at  the  residence  of  Mr.   Gladstone,   the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  present,  and  expressed  their  warmest  appreciation  of  the  singing. 
They  have  spent  the  past  three  months  in  Scotland  with  increasing  suc- 
cess.    In  Edinburgh  they  dined  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  Royal  Terrace, 
with   a  select  party  of  invited  guests,  with  whom  they  mixed  freely. 
The  Scotsman  states  that  "the  singers  without  exception  quite  captiva- 
ted the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  the  good  taste,  polite  manners, 
and  general  intelligence  displayed."    The  bold  attempt  to  raise  $70,000 
to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  a  building  for  a  university  was  never  be- 
fore made  by  a  band  of  students. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  necessity 

of  an  authorized  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools,  for  the  guidance 
of  school  officers  and  teachers.  California  recently  took  a  bold  step  to 
meet  this  want,  and  now  the  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  submits 
and  recommends  a  plan  for  grading  country  schools,  with  a  complete 
course  of  study.  In  the  preface  to  this  course,  Supt.  McCarty  states  that 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  "no  longer  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  experiment ",  and  he  claims  for  Kansas  the  honor  of  inaugurating  a 
plan  which  has  since  been  extensively  followed  with  gratifying  results 
in  a  number  of  states.  We  are  left  in  ignorance  of  what  the  "  plan  "  re- 
ferred to  may  be,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  any 
plan  for  grading  country  schools,  but  we  are  much  gratified  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  clearly  set- 
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tied.  This  is  a  very  important  fact.  We  have  only  had  time  to  glance 
over  the  course  of  study  recommended.  It  seems  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  its  general  adoption  by  school  officers  and  teachers  in  Kansas 
can  but  result  in  a  great  improvement  of  the  district  schools. 


As  WE  lay  down  the  cheering  document  above  noticed,  we  take 

up  a  letter  from  a  perplexed  country  teacher  who  earnestly  asks  what 
he  can  do  "  when  parents  will  not  permit  their  children  to  do  any  thing 
in  school."  He  gives  a  sad  but  familiar  account  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
neglect  of  opportunity  resulting  from  this  interference  of  parents  with 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  He  wishes  to  know  what  are  the  duties,  ac- 
cording to  law,  of  township  boards  of  education  in  regard  to  studies  and 
text-books.  The  provision  of  the  law  is  as  follows:  "Each  board  of 
education  »hall  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  text- 
books to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  control,  and  no  text- 
books shall  be  changed  within  three  years  after  its  adoption  w^ithout  the 
consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
given  at  a  regular  meeting."  If  we  understand  this  provision,  it  not  only 
makes  it  the  iviperative  duty  of  boards  to  determine  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  the  schools,  but  it  also  gives  them  power  to  prescribe  the 
studies  tobe  pursued  by  each  pupil.  The  exercise  of  this  power  is  not  en- 
joined. Boards  may  or  may  not  adopt  courses  of  study  and  prescribe 
the  studies  of  each  pupil.  Such  action,  if  wisely  taken,  would  result  in 
great  progress  in  our  country  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  town- 
ship boards  may  at  least  prescribe  a  general  course  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  and  parents. 


Prof.  Mills,  of  Marietta  College,  contributed  to  the  last  volume 


of  the  Olio  two  valuable  articles  on  the  advairtages  of  small  colleges. 
Among  the  intellectual  advantages,  he  specifies  the  necessity  of  a  more 
faithful  preparation  of  every  lesson,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
more  frequently  called  on  to  recite  than  in  larger  classes.  The  larger  the 
class  the  greater  the  number  of  students  omitted  in  the  recitation,  and 
frequent  omissions  are  a  strong  temptation  to  the  neglect  of  study. 
There  is  a  similar  advantage  in  the  literary  societies,  and  in  elocutionary 
and  rhetorical  exercises.  The  number  of  members  being  smaller  than 
in  larger  colleges,  each  must  take  part  more  frequently,  with  con- 
sequent benefit.  But  the  chief  intellectual  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
the  students  in  smaller  colleges  are  more  under  the  instruction  of  the 
professors.  In  the  larger  institutions  no  small  part  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing is  done  by  tutors.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  young  student  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  a  superior  mind,  and  the  longer  this  contact 
the  better.  The  moral  advantages  of  small  colleges  are  very  evident. 
There  is  less  temptation  and  more  restraint.  But  few  rich  and  self- 
indulgent  students  attend  small  colleges,  and  these  find  little  encourage- 
ment in  vicious  courses.  The  instructors  have  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  tendencies  of  each  student,  and  their  oversight 
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is  personal  and  helpful.  It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  "  one- 
horse  colleges,"  that  we  call  attention  to  this  earnest  plea  in  their  be- 
half. It  is  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  a  college,  and  not  the  num- 
ber of  its  students,  that  determines  its  character. 


The  very  brief  article  in  this  number  on  ventilation  contains  sev- 
eral valuable  suggestions.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  teachers  to  give 
special  and  constant  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of 
their  schoolrooms.  A  small  thermometer  will  indicate  the  former,  but, 
having  no  such  convenient  and  reliable  test  for  the  latter,  the  teacher 
needs  to  be  very  watchful.  But  when  a  teacher  is  aware  that  the  air  in 
a  schoolroom  is  too  impure  to  breathe,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure 
needed  ventilation.  The  opening  of  the  windows  may  pour  a  stream  of 
cold  air  on  pupils  sitting  near,  causing  them  to  take  cold,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  may  be  lowered  to  an  uncomfortable  degree.  The 
health  of  pupils  is  often  seriously  injured  by  frequent  exposures  to 
draughts  of  cold  air  occasioned  by  open  windows.  Our  correspondent's 
plan  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  worthy  of  trial.  If  a  schoolroom  is 
thus  ventilated  every  hour,  or  twice  each  half-day,  the  pupils  will  not 
suffer  much  from  impure  air.  It  will  usually  be  found  feasible  to  open 
one  or  two  windows  a  little  at  the  top,  those  nearest  the  stove  and  far- 
thest from  the  pupils  being  generally  selected.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  should  also  be  considered.  What  is  needed  is  the  bringing  of 
pure  warmed  air  into  our  schoolrooms  and  the  taking  of  the  impure  air 
out,  and  this  can  never  be  done  by  opened  windows,  or  cold  ventilating 
ftues. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Fuller  Walker,  of  New  York,  President 

Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  expresses  the  opinion  that  our  public  schools 
are  depreciating  and  that  they  serve  their  purposes  less  well  than  they 
did  thirty  years  ago.  ''One  reason",  he  adds,  "is  the  irruption  of  for- 
eigners ;  another,  the  cheapening  of  the  schools  by  employing  superin- 
tendents rather  than  teachers ;  another  is  the  religious  difficulty ;  an- 
other is  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  to  an  enormous  extent,  the 
result  being  that  we  have  fewer  experienced  teachers  than  formerly,  be- 
cause the  women  get  married  and  leave  the  business  of  teaching  for  a 
better  one."  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  wider  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  public  education  than  President  Eliot,  that 
the  elementary  schools  of  this  country  have  greatly  improved  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  this  improvement  is  most  marked  in  cities  and 
villages  where  the  causes  specified  by  him  are  most  manifest.  Some  of 
these  causes  may  effect  the  schools  injuriously,  but  they  are  more  than 
offset  by  other  causes  which  might  be  named.  We  fear  that  the  learned 
President  of  Harvard  sometimes  sees  his  facts  in  the  light  of  his  theo- 
ries, as  he  did  when  he  visited  Oberlin.  The  reasons  assigned  ought  in 
his  opinion  to  cause  the  schools  to  depreciate,  and  so  he  confidently  as- 
serts that  this  is  true.  In  what  respects  are  the  public  schools  depre- 
ciating ? 
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THE  ANTI-ROD  EXPERIMENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  committee  on  teachers  of  the  board  of  education  of  New  York 
City  recently  presented  a  report  givinjj  sixteen  reasons  in  favor  of  re- 
investinj;  the  principals  with  the  right  of  usinp:  corporal  punishment  in 
the  government  of  boys.  The  committee  states  that  this  recommenda- 
tion is  made  after  a  careful  examination  into  the  actual  working  of  the 
experiment  of  "exclusive  moral  suasion,"  .which  has  been  tried  for 
three  years.  Twenty-five  principals,  selected  in  part  by  lot,  and  in  part 
from  the  more  experienced  teachers,  were  before  the  committee,  and, 
although  several  of  them  had  voluntarily  dispensed  wnth  corporal  pun- 
ishment before  its  abolition  by  the  board,  they  w^ere  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, on  willfully  disobedient  and  incorrigible  boys,  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  principals,  such  restoration  being  "indispensable  to  the 
proper  discipline  and  general  progress  of  the  schools."  The  failure  of 
the  anti-rod  experiment  is  seen  in  an  increa.sing  lack  of  prompt  obe- 
dience, in  more  frequent  insubordination,  in  greatly  increased  dis- 
respect and  insolent  behaviour,  in  more  frequent  truancy,  in  greatly 
increased  defiance  of  parental  authority,  "  especially  in  cases  of  children 
of  widowed  mothers  ",  in  more  frequent  neglect  of  studies,  in  manifestly 
increased  juvenile  lawlessness  and  crime,  in  the  loss  of  many  bad  chil- 
dren by  expulsion  and  withdrawal,  in  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
discipline  by  teachers,  in  their  use  of  questionable  expedients,  etc.,  etc. 

The  board  has  taken  the  report  with  these  "  ugly  facts  in  the 
experience  of  the  teachers,"  as  the  Time^  calls  them,  under  considera- 
tion, and  meanwhile  a  sharp  controversy  is  waged  in  the  papers  w^ith  an 
indication  that  public  sentiment  favors  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. 

We  have  long  believed  that  while  it  may  be  well  for  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  regulate  and  even  restrict  the  use  of  corporal  punishment, 
it  is  not  best  to  prohibit  entirely  any  resort  to  it.  Such  prohibition 
increases  the  difficulty  of  governing  by  mild  measures.  The  very  fact 
that  the  rod  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  makes  it  easier,  as  experience 
shows,  to  govern  by  other  means.  Corporal  punishment  can  only  be 
successfully  banished  from  the  schools  by  the  teachers.  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiment  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities,  where  the  teach- 
ers, with  the  right  to  use  the  rod,  have  made  a  voluntary  and  united  ef- 
fort to  dispense  with  it.  The  teachers  of  Chicago  reduced  the  number 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  1870-71  to  one  for  each  two  thousand 
pupils  in  attendance,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year,  they 
united  in  an  effort  to  discard  it  entirely.  Not  a  case  of  its  use  has  since 
occurred,  and  the  order  of  the  schools  is  reported  in  the  main  as  good 
as  ever  before.  The  patience  of  some  of  the  teachers  has  been  sorely 
tried  by  a  few  incorrigible  pupils,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  suspensions.  The  number  of  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  Cleveland  schools  has  been  reduced  from  year  to 
year  by  the  voluntary  eilbrts  of  the  teachers  until  few  cases  now  occur. 
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As  a  rule  the  rod  is  seldom  used  except  when  it  will  obviate  the  necessi- 
ty of  expulsion. 

Another  objection  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  cases  in  every  system  of  schools  when  necessary 
obedience  can  only  be  secured  by  a  resort  either  to  the  rod  or  to  suspen- 
sion, and  in  many  cases  suspension  should  be  the  lant  i*esort.  It  is  bad 
policy,  to  say  the  least,  to  suspend  a  small  boy  who  is  not  under  proper 
parental  control.  It  is  far  better  for  such  a  boy  to  be  whipped  into  obe- 
dience than  to  be  sent  adrift  into  the  streets.  When  there  is  parental 
control,  suspension  may  bring  the  authority  of  the  parent  to  the  aid  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  result  may  be  salutary.  In  too  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  interference  of  the  parent  only  increases  the  difficulty. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  position  to  assert  that  there  are  teachers  who 
govern  their  schools  efficiently  without  resorting  to  either  corporal  pun- 
ishment or  suspension.    We  are  glad  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
such -teachers,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
supply  the  schools.    Horace  Mann  once  said  that  if  the  angels  of  Heaven 
would  come  down  and   engage  in  the  work,  they  could  govern  any 
school  in  Massachusetts  without  striking  a  blow.    The  difficulty  is  the 
angels  do  not  come  down^  and  there  are  too  few  teachers  that  even  ap- 
proach the  angelic  standard.   There  are  too  many  teachers  who  can  only 
maintain  their  authority  in  school  by  occasionally  supplementing  their 
personal  weakness  by  a  resort  to  force.    It  is  idle  to  say  that  such  teach- 
ers should  never  be  employed.    They  are  in  the  schools  and  they  will 
be  there  for  some  years  to  come,  and  this  fact  must  be  considered  in  leg- 
islating on  the  subject  of  discipline. 

While  we  do  not  favor  the  entire  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment 
by  school  boards,  we  would  encourage  every  teacher  to  aim  to  govern 
his  school  without  any  reliance  on  the  rod.  Such  an  effort  will  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  its  use  and  in  nine  cases  in  ten  when  a 
resort  to  it  seems  necessary,  other  measures  will  prove  much  better. 


♦  ■» 


CLOSE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  VOLUME. 

This  number  closes  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Monthly,  and  it  is 
believed  that  no  previous  volume  has  been  as  widely  or  as  strongly 
commended.  It  is  certain  that  no  previous  volume  has  been  published 
at  so  great  expense.  We  regret  that  we  can  not  congratulate  the  many 
friends  of  the  magazine  on  an  increase  of  its  circulation — a  result  chiei3y 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  were  not  can- 
vassed. This  experience  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  do  to  de- 
pend on  the  merits  of  a  journal  to  secure  an  increase  of  circulation. 
The  better  it  is  made,  the  more  earnestly  should  its  friends  canvass  for 
subscribers. 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  the  January  number,  and  the  only 
announcement  that  seems  necessary,  is  our  intention  to  make  it  superior 
in  practical  value  to  its  predecessor,  and  to  push  it  more  vigorously.    The 
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result  of  a  two  weeks'  canvass  by  our  traveling  agent  shows  that  teach- 
ers are  not  slow  in  subscribing  when  they  have  an  opportunity.  Cin- 
cinnati begins  the  1874  subscription  list  with  more  than  two  hundred 
names.  Will  not  every  friend  of  the  Monthly  now  lend  a  helping 
hand? 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE, 

When  notified  that  a  subscriber  has  failed  to  receive  any  numl3er 

of  this  journal  due  him,  we  always  reraail  it.     Applications  for  missing 
numbers  of  the  closing  volume  should  be  made  at  once. 

We  will  send  the  December  number  free  to  all  new  subscribers 


for  1874  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20th,  1873. 
We  can  still  supply  back  numbers  from  October,  and  a  few  sets  from 
January  last.  Single  subscriptions  may  be  safely  remitted  by  mail  in 
currency. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Mead  is  the  general  canvassing  agent  for  the  Monthly 


and  we  heartily  commend  him  to  superintendents  and  teachers  on 
whom  he  may  call.  He  is  also  authorized  to  take  subscriptions  for  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  J  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  late  Erie  County  Fair  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  drawing  in  the  Sandusky  schools,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson.  Several  hundred  papers,  including 
those  from  all  the  grades,  were  exhibited.  They  indicated  very  great 
progress. 

\ 

Prof.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Columbus  High  School,  read  a  paper  on 

moral  instruction  before  the  Pensylvania  Teacher's  x\ssociation  at  it^ 
meeting  in  Pittsburg.  The  paper  is  published  in  the  Pennsylvank 
School  Journal,  and  we  have  read  it  wdth  much  interest  and  satisfaction. 
The  views  are  sound,  we  believe,  and  the  spirit  excellent. 


School  Commissioner  Harvey  has  attended  a  large  number  of  the 

institutes  held  in  Ohio  this  year,  rendering  valuable  assistance.  His 
public  addresses  are  highly  commended  by  the  press.  An  eminent  edu- 
cator who  heard  him  at  a  recent  institute,  w^rites  :  "  Commissioner  Har- 
vey is  capital — ^all  sense  and  no  nonsense.  No  teacher  can  hear  him 
without  benefit." 

President  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  calls  our  attention  to  a 


typographical  error  in  our  notice  last  month  of  his  article  on  "  The  Use 
of  Titles."  The  expression  **  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  D.D.",  which  he  would 
not  use,  should  be  Rev.  M.  Stone,  D.D.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the 
expression  **  Rev.  Maxwell,  D.D.'*,  used  by  our  correspondent  on  page 
472  of  the  same  number,  and  asks,  "  Why  not  say  Rev,  Dr.  Maxwell  f^^ 
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The  public  schools  of   Portsmouth  are  making  good  progress. 

iSiipt.  Lukens  is  assisted  by  33  teachers. Supt.  Carruthers  has  made  a  * 

promising  beginning  at  Lebanon.    The  schools  employ  9  teachers  and 
enroll  500  pupils.    Two  of  the  schools  are  so  crowded  that  one-half  the 

pupils  attend  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon. 

We  learn  that  the  Ravenna  schools  are  making  good  progress  under  the 

direction  of  Supt.  Puckett,  who  has  entered  on  his  second  year. ^The 

attendance  of  the  schools  at  Ottawa  is  nearly  double  that  of  two  years 
ago.    S.  F.  De  Ford  is  superintendent. 

Canton. — The  public  schools  now  enroll  1280  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  over  1100.  They  employ  5  male  teachers,  including  the 
teacher  of  writing  and  not  including  the  superintendent,  and  23  female 
teachers.  Supt.  Worley  pays  his  28  assistants  a  high  compliment  for 
faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  their  work.  He  believes  that  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  teachers  of  the  best  schools  in  the  state. 
The  new  building  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  is  now  occupied.  It 
contains  six  rooms  and  is  very  neat  and  convenient.  The  great  need  of 
the  Canton  schools  is  better  accommodations.  The  city  needs  a  new^ 
central  building  for  the  high  school,  and  two  or  three  new  ward  build- 
ings, in  addition  to  the  three  good  buildings  now  occupied. 

Defiance. — The  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  current  school  year,  was  491,  with  an  average  monthly 
enrollment  of  458,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  382.  There  were 
but  16  cases  of  tardiness  against  160  for  the  corresponding  two  months  of 
last  year— showing  that  Bupt.  Clark's  "  novel  method  "  of  reducing  tar- 
diness is  increasingly  successful.  The  daily  attendance  for  October  was 
109  more  than  in  October  of  last  year.  The  number  of  teachers  now 
employed  is  10. 

Akron. — The  Beacon  states  that  the  attendance  in  all  departments  of 
tlie  public  schools  is  much  larger  than  it  has  ever  before  been — an  indi- 
cation of  a  steady  increase  of  population  and  a  growing  interest  in  edu- 
cation. The  large  and  unique  building  recently  completed  has  not  sup- 
plied the  demand  for  accommodations,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  necessa- 
ry to  erect  another  building  next  year.  The  schools  now  enroll  over 
1,800  pupils,  and  Supt.  Findley  is  assisted  by  38  excellent  teachers. 

Marion. — The  Mirror  states  that  the  schools  are  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  with  an  attendance  of  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils  from  abroad.  The  report  for  the  last  school  year  shows  an  en- 
rollment of  730,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  485. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $8,084.88.  Supt.  Eversole's  salary  was  in- 
creased to  $1,350  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 

Oberlin  College. — ^The  annual  catalogue  for  the  college  year  1873-74 
shows  an  attendance  of  1,371  students  in  the  several  departments,  as  fol- 
lows; theological,  46 ;  college,  139;  scientific,  48;  ladles^  166;  prepara- 
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tory,  242;  conservatory  of  music,  307  ;  number  coupled  twic6, 118.  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
A  large  number  of  the  students  in  the  preparatory  department  are 
teachers  or  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  a  special  teachers'  institute  for 
their  benefit  is  held  each  fall  term.  This  institute  or  normal  course  in- 
cludes special  instruction  in  the  common  branches,  with  practical  lec- 
tures on  teaching  by  professors  in  Oberlin  College  and  other  leading 
educators.  School  Commissioner  Harvey  gave  one  of  the  lectures  of  this 
fall's  course.    Oberlin  richly  deserves  its  increasing  prosperity. 

Ohio  Central  Normal  School. — The  new  prosperity  of  this  excellent 
institution  increases,  and  the  proprietors  have  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  leading  teachers,  superintendents,  and  examiners  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  feel'a  lively  interest  in  its  success.  The  "  Sociables  "  held  once 
in  two  weeks  and  opened  with  music,  readings,N tableaux,  or  other  enter- 
tainment, have  been  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  current  year.  A  course  of 
interesting  and  profitable  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects  has 
been  arranged  for  the  coming  winter. 


INSTITUTES   AND    ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  received  reports  from  several  of  the  August  institutes, 

omitted  in  our  November  account  of  the  **  Institute  Campaign  ",  but 
they  come  too  late  for  use.  We  announced  in  our  October  issue  the 
institutes  from  which  we  had  received  reports,  and  requested  that  re- 
ports of  the  other  institutes  be  sent  us  at  once. 

Hancock  County. — The  ninth  annual  institute  of  this  county  was  held 
in  Findlay  from  Oct.  27th  to  Slst  inclusive.  Instruction  was  given  by 
Supt.  J.  C.  Harper,  of  Newark,  in  arithmetic,  theory  and  practice,  orthog- 
raphy, and  school  government ;  by  Supt.  Ormsby,  of  Xenia,  in  map-draw- 
ing and  grammar ;  by  Praf.  F.  H.  Tufts,  of  Findlay,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography ;  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati,  in  reading 
and  elocution,  who  also  gave  two  very  interesting  and  amusing  evening 
entertainments.  Messrs.  Harperand  Ormsby  gave  evening  lectures.  On 
Thursday  two  prizes,  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  first,  and 
Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars,  second,  were  offered  to  the  persons 
who  would  spell  correctly  the  most  words  in  a  list  of  100.  The  words 
were  selected  and  pronounced  by  the  instructors,  128  teachers  contesting 
for  the  prizes.  We  are  happy  to  say  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a  coun- 
try teacher.  Miss  Jennie  Ford,  who  spelt  95  per  cent  of  the  list.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  G.  F.  Pendleton,  Esq.,  ex-examiner.  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  it  was  the  best  institute  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  143,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  105.  The  Monthly  received  seven  subscribers. 
It  is  a  shame  it  is  not  fifty.  J.  A.  P. 

[Miss  Julia  J.  Konetzka,  of  Findlay,  has  sent  us  nine  subscriptions  in 
addition  to  the  above,  making  the  entire  number  sixteen. — Ed.] 
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Washington  County. — The  teachers*  institute  held  in  Marietta,  Nov. 
3d — 7th  inclusive,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  yet  held  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  over  200.  The  instructors  were  J.  C. 
Hartzler,  of  T^ncaster ;  J.  C.  Ridge,  of  Cincinnati ;  School  Commission- 
er Harvey,  and  one  or  two  home  instructors  whose  names  we  can  not 
give.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Commissioner  Harvey  and  Pro- 
fessor Graves  and  Kendricks,  of  Marietta,  and  Prof.  Ridge  gave  an  elo- 
cutionary entertainment  which  is  pronounced  '*  excellent  "  by  the  Reg- 
ister. An  interesting  feature  was  a  spelling  exercise,  in  which  ninety- 
eight  teachers  participated.  Thirteen  spelled  correctly  each  of  the 
one  hundred  words  given,  and  nineteen  others  had  each  but  one  error. 
The  average  per  cent  of  correct  spelling  reached  by  the  class  was  ninety- 
four.  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillips,  of  Marietta,  sent  us  the  name  of  forty-six  sub- 
scribers.    Well  done, 

Columbiana  County. — The  annual  institute  was  held  in  Columbiana 
the  first  week  of  November,  with  an  attendance  of  over  one  hundred 
teachers.  The  instructors  were  President  Edward  Orton,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  College,  Supt.  W.  D.  Henkle  and  M.  C.  Stevens,  of  Salem, 
and  I.  P.  Hole,  of  Hanover.  Miss  Helen  M.  Potter,  of  New  York,  gave 
a  lecture  on  drawing,  and  also  read  several  selections.  She  was 
highly  appreciated.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Messrs.  Hole  and 
Henkle,  and  President  Orton  gave  two  on  geology,  which  were  received 
with  enthusiasm.  His  instruction  in  the  day  sessions  also  gave  great 
satisfaction,  and  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  institute  next  year. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Columbiana,  and  by  Principal  Duncan,  of  Pitts- 
burg.    Mr.  Henkle  sent  us  the  names  of  twenty-six  subscribers. 

Wood  County. — We  have  just  held  our  teachers*  institute  at  Bowling 
Green  (Nov.  17 — 22).  Prof.  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Columbus,  was  our  in- 
structor, relieved  occasionally  by  some  of  our  home  talent.  He  is  a  host 
in  himself  and  equal  to  any  amount  of  labor.  His  instructions  were 
very  interesting  and  eminently  practical.  It  was  the  common  opinion 
tl^t  w^e  have  not  held  a  better  institute  in  the  county.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  teachers  were  present.  I  send  you  twenty  subscriptions  for  the 
Monthly.  C.  P.  T. 

Williams  County. — The  institute  held  at  Bryan,  October  27th — 31st, 
is  reported  a  decided  success.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  100 
— the  largest  attendance  yet  reached.  The  institute  was  conducted  by 
Prof.  C.  W.  Wykrantz,  of  the  Bryan  Normal  College.  President  Fyke 
sent  us  the  names  of  seven  subscribers. 

Clarke  County. — ^The  county  teachers'  association  met  in  Springfield, 
Nov.  18th,  with  an  attendance  of  some  seventy-five  teachers.  Supt.  D. 
C.  Putnam,  of  Yellow  Springs,  presided.  The  exercises  consisted  of  dis- 
cussions by  the  members  and  recitations  in  reading  and  arithmetic  by 
classes  from  the  Springfield  schools.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  about  once 
in  six  weeks. 
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OTHER   STATES  AND    COUNTRIES. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  preparing  an  extensive  re- 


view of  education  in  foreign  countries,  based  on  authoritative  reports. 
The  handsome  new  building  for  the  Normal  College  of  New  York 


City  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  27th  of  October.  It  occupies  one 
entire  block  of  ground  and  will  accommodate  1500  students.  It  is  second 
to  no  buildinfir  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


^o 


Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,   of  Princeton,  was  awarded  a   "  Medal  of 

Progress"  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  for  his  series  of  geographies  and 
wall  maps.  We  believe  that  no  other  author,  American  or  foreign,  was 
so  highly  honored. 

The  unexpected  dimunition  of  $241,858  in  the  school  fund  of  Ken- 


tucky this  year,  due  to  a  diminished  per  capita  tax,  has  not  only  caused 
a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  but  haff  also  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  a  number  of  schools.  The  available  fund  this  year  is  only  $1.60  for 
each  child  of  school  age. 

The  attendance  of  fifteen  Brazillian  students  at  Cornell  Universi- 


ty is  one  of  the  results  of  the  exploration  in  Brazil  by  Professor  Charles 
Fred  Hartt.  They  are  publishing  a  monthly  journal  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  containing  educational  and  other  news  of  this  country,  and  in- 
tended particularly  for  circulation  in  Brazil. 

President  Leedo,  of  Mexico,  has  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 


ing the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  provision  entirely  separating 
church  and  state,  perfect  religious  freedom,  marriage  a  civil  contract,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  religious  oath.  Public  education  is  now  under  the 
exclusive  supervision  of  the  state,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mexico 
will  have  a  public  school  system. 

At  the  recent  election  in  Illinois  thirty -four  ladies,  in  thirty  coun- 


ties, ran  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  eleven 
were  successful — in  several  cases  over  other  female  candidates,  and  in 
one  case  over  two  male  and  two  female  candidates.  Eleven  of  the  can- 
didates were  married  ladies,  five  of  whom  were  elected.  The  election 
was  held  under  the  new  law  making  women  eligible  to  any  school  office. 

The  new  scientific  Hall,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  was 


dedicated  on  the  20th  of  Octeber.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
$360,000.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  mainly  to  mining  and  metallurgy; 
the  second  contains  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets,  a  spacioos 
hall,  lecture  rooms,  etc. ;  the  third  is  to  be  used  for  the  engineers'  de- 
partment ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  chemical  department.  The  scientific 
department  was  founded  by  Mr.  Pardee,  with  a  fund  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Gerritt  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  writtn  a  letter  in  which  he 


argues  that  it  is  an  "  impertinence  "  for  the  state  to  meddle  with  the 
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BOOK    NOTICE^. 

Our  shelves  contain  more  than  one  hundred  books,  chiefly  text-books, 
"which  are  waiting  for  examination  and  notice.  They  have  been  an- 
nounced, from  time  to  time,  under  "New  Books  Received,"  and  we  ex- 
pect to  review  many  of  them,  but  publishers  must  be  patient.  Their  en*^ 
terprise  is  too  great  for  one  editor. 

The  Schooii  Stags — A  Collection  of  Juvenile  Acting  Plays.    By  W.  Hi. 
Venablk.    Cincinnati  and  New  Yorl^ :  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co. 

We  are  not  a  believer  in  school  tiheatricals  but,  fortunately  for  the 
esteemed  author  of  this  work,  we  probably  do  not  represent  in  this  par- 
ticular the  majority  of  teachers.  But  notwithstanding  our  objections  to 
the  interruption  of  legitimate  school  work  by  exciting  preparations  for 
dramatic  performances,  we  can  most  heartily  commend  "The  School 
Stage  "  to  all  who  vrish  to  procure  acting  dialogues,  suitable  for  school 
exhibitions.  The  pieces  are  varied  in  subject  and  style  ;  moral  and  ele- 
vated in  sentiment  and  tendency ;  and  free  from  coarseness  and  rude 
buffoonery.  The  suggestions  in  the  introduction  and  the  directions  and 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  plays,  will  greatly  assist  in  their 
proper  presentation.    The  work  is  published  in  handsome  style. 

Spkhcebian  System  op  Penmanship.  In  Six  Numbers.  New  York :  Ivi- 
son,  Blakeman,  Taylor  <&  Co. 

The  revised  edition  of  thi&  popular  series  of  copy  books  shows  that 
neither  the  authors  nor  the  publishers  intend  to  permit  the  Spencerian 
to  take  second  rank  in  simplicity,  accuracy,  beauty,  or  complete  adapta- 
tion to  the  wants  of  public  schools.  The  finely  graded  copies  present  the 
incomparable  Spencerian  style  of  writing  and  they  are  accompanied  by 
adequate  instructions,  printed  over  them  and  on  the  cover.  The  spacing 
and  ruling  show  clearly  the  form,  slant,  and  proportions  of  the  letters, 
naaking  the  pupil's  progress  easy.  The  series  is  accompanied  by  an 
unique  "  Tracing  Book,"  containing  all  the  small  letters,  capitals,  and 
figures  printed  in  colors.  But  we  forbear  the  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
improved  features  which  characterize  these  excellent  books. 

PiRST  Four  Books  op  the  Anabasis  op  Xenophon  ;  with  Notes,  a  Map 
of  the  Expedition,  and  a  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  Asahel  C.  Ken- 
DRiCK,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Kochester. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.    1873. 

Anxong  the  many  editions  of  the  classics  that  have  recently  issued 
from  the  American  press,  few  deserve  higher  praise  than  the  present 
Tolume.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guaranty  of  thoughtful  scholar- 
ship and  painstaking  accuracy.  The  text  is,  in  the  main,  that  of  Dier- 
dorf.  The  notes  are  brief— though  fuller  than  in  the  excellent  Anabasis 
of  Prof.  Boise — ^but  comprehensive  and  judicious,  aiding  the  student 
where  he  most  needs  aid,  directing  his  attention  to  the  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  in  which,  in  its  copious  inflections  and  numerous  particles, 
the  Greek  is  preeminently  rich,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  escape  the 
learner.  They  are  perhaps  more  elementary  in  character  than  in  most 
previous  editions,  which,  considering  the  early  age  at  which  this  classic 
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is  often  read  and  the  inefficiency  of  much  of  the  preliminary  instruction 
in  Greek,  we  should  consider  an  advantage.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
rhetorical  points,  which  are  too  frequently  neglected  by  both  editors  and 
teachers.  Frequent,  references  to  Hadley  and  Bullion  guide  the  pupil 
to  that  familiarity  with  the  grammar  so  essential  to  scholarship.  A  con- 
cise historical  introduction,  and  the  useful  Ilinerary  from  the  edition  of 
Macmichael  are  prefixed,  and  a  full  and  comprehensive  vocabulary 
added.  The  typography  is  particularly  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  vol- 
ume altogether  most  attractive.  If  the  learner  does  not  fall  in  love  with 
Xenophon,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  neither  the  editor  nor  the  publishers. 

The  Fair  God  ;  or  the  Last  of  the  'Tzins.  A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  By  Major-Qeneral  Lew.  Wallace.  Boston:  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co. 

The  above  is  the  unique  title  of  one  of  the  few  rare  novels  that  may 
be  called  historical.  It  reaches  back  centuries  ago  to  that  mystic  yet 
real  nation,  the  Aztec,  portraying  with  lifelike  distinctness  a  civilization 
in  strange  contrast  with  our  own.  The  descriptions  are  so  striking  and 
original  that  the  very  incidents  of  battle  and  social  life  seem  to  the  en- 
tranced reader  real  scenes  passing  before  his  eyes.  The  chapters  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  Page  lost  in  the  old  "Cu  "  are  startling,  and 
his  happy  rescue  admirably  shows  forth  the  author's  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. The  whole  book  is  so  entertaining  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  choice  of  parts.  We  think,  however,  that  books  six  and  seven  are  the 
most  interesting.  To  all  in  search  of  "  the  greatest  American  novel  " 
we  commend  this  as  the  most  worthy  of  that  distinction.  Itjis  hand- 
somely published  in  a  volume  of  586  pages.  a.  b.  w. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series  :  An  Elementary  Work  in  Four  Num- 
bers; accompanied  by  a  Manual  of  Explanations,  Principles  and 
Problems  for  Practice,  called  The  Drawing  Guide.  By  Marciu?  Wil- 
son, author  of  School  and  Family  Series  of  Readers,  "  Manual  of  In- 
struction in  Object  Lessons  ",  &c.    New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  looked  over  this  new  series  of  drawing  books  and  the  accom- 
panying manual  with  much  interest.  Number  I  of  the  drawing  books 
is  devoted  to  Decorative  Design,  the  copies  being  chiefly  selected  from  the 
best  examples  of  decorative  art,  and  Numbers  II,  III  and  IV  illustrate 
a  new  method  of  representing  objects,  devised  by  the  author  and  called 
"  Cabinet  Perspective."  The  copies  embrace  both  plain  and  curvilinear 
solids  in  almost  every  variety  of  form  and  position.  The  drawings  which 
are  to  be  copied  are  placed  in  all  the  numbers  on  a  full  page,  printed  with 
fine  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  respectively  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  opposite  page,  to  be  used  by  the  pupil,  is  similarly  ruled  with 
pink  lines.  This  ruling  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  books.  It  enables 
the  pupil  to  mak^  an  accurate  copy  of  the  models,  and  also  to  design 
new  patterns  and  models  with  facility.  The  author  claims  that  "  the 
vast  variety  of  decorative  designs  which  we  find  among  the  remains  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Arabian  art,  was  formed  upon 
,  paper,  or  papyrus,  ruled  by  pencil  in  this  identical  manner,  although 
not  on  the  scale  which  we  have  used."    This  system  of  ruling  certainly 
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makes  the  pupil's  task  easy,  and  especially  if  he  be  permitted  to  draw 
straiglit  lines  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler  and  curved  lines  by  the  aid  of 
compasses.  ^ 

**  The  Drawing  Guide  "  is  a  neat  8mo.  book  of  220  pages.  It  presents 
a  very  full  explanation  of  the  system  embodied  in  the  drawing  books, 
with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  ornamen- 
tal art,  and  an  explanation  of  Isometrical  Perspective,  with  numerous 
plates,  in  the  appendix. 

We  commend  these  original  works  to  all  who  are  interested  in  indus- 
trial drawing,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  subject  to 
express  an  intelligent  opinion  of  their  merits. 

We  have  received  through  Messrs.  Randall  &  Aston,  Columbus, 

O.,  several  numbers  of  The  American  Naturalist j  a  popular  illustrated 
magazine  of  Natural  History,  published  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  Salem,  Mass.  ($4.00  a  year),  and  also  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  of 
Half-Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science,  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston,  Mass.  No.  8  contains  a  lecture  *'0n  Yeast,  Protoplasm  and  the 
Gerna  Theory  "  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  and  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Relations  Between  Matter  and  Force  "  by  John  H.  Tice,  of  St.  Louis. 
Messrs.  Estes  &  Lauriat  are  also  special  agents  for  The  American  Naturalist, 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  First  Reader  and  The  Second  Reader.  By  Lewis  B.  Monroe. 
Philadelphia:     Cowperthwait  &  Co.    Price,  30  and  50cts. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.  Philadelphia :  Cow- 
perthwait &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Patterson's  Speller  and  Analyzer,  adapted  to  Written  Lessons  and  ac- 
companied by  an  Exercise  Book.  By  Calvin  Patterson.  New  York: 
Sheldon  &  Co.    Price,  40  cts.;  Exercise  Book,  50  cts. 

A  School  Manual  op  English  Etymology,  and  Text-Book  op  Deriva- 
tives, Prepixes  and  Sufpixes.  With  Numerous  Exercises  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.    By  Epes  Sargent.    Philadelphia :  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Choice  Trios  for  Female  Voices;  intended  for  Seminaries,  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  Vocal  Classes.  Selected  and  arranged  by  W.  S. 
Tilden.    Boston :  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books.  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  4 J  and  5.  Accompanied 
by  a  Tracing  Book.    New  York  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

Language  Lessons:  An  Introductory  Grammar  and  Composition  for 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  By  William  Swinton,  A.M.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    Price,  50  cents. 

Wild  Thoughts  in  Rhyme.  By  Arnold  Isler.  Columbus :  Smy the  & 
Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series.  In  Four  Numbers.  By  Marcius  Will- 
son.    New  York  :     Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Drawing  Guide.  A  Manual  to  accompany  the  "  Industrial  Draw- 
ing series."    By  Marcius  Willson.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Lessons  on  Political  Economy  :  Designed  as  a  Basis  for  Instruction  in 
that  Science  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Champlain,  President 
of  Colby  UniversHy.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 
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We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisements  in  this  number  of 


The  Living  Age,  Harper^s  Magazine,  Harper's  Bazar,  The  Galaxy,  Lippin- 
coWs  Magazine,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Our  Young  Folks,  Every  Saturday,  North 
American  Review,  and  The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  They  are  all  excel- 
lent periodicals.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  other  advertisements, 
most  of  which  represent  the  leading  publishing  houses  and  the  best  text- 
books now  used  in  American  schools. 

An  Associate  Press  telegram  from  Boston  announces  that  Messrs* 


James  R.  Osgood  &  Co,  have  sold  the  AtlarUic  Monthly,  Every  Saturday 
and  North  American  Review  to  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York, 
who  will  continue  the  publications  in  their  present  style,  and  under  the 
present  editorial  management.  Our  Young  Folks  is  to  be  transferred  to 
Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.,  and  will  be  merged  into  the  new  St.  Nicholas.  • 

We  will  furnish  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  1874  and 


LittelVs  Living  Age  for  $8.00 ;  the  Monthly  and  LippincotVs  Magazine  for 
$4.00 ;  the  Monthly  and  the  College  Courant  for  $3.50 ;  for  $2.25  we  will 
furnish  the  Monthly  and  any  one  of  the  School  Journals  whose  sub- 
scription price  is  $1.50. 


The  County  Teacher.— The  only  cheap  Manual  published  for  un- 
graded schools.  Hational  and  practical.  As  a  primary  teacher,  the 
author  does  not  acknowledge  a  superior  among  living  teachers.  The 
Country  Teacher  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of 
Twenty-Five  Cents.  To  Superintendents,  for  use  of  Teachers,  $2,00 
per  Dozen.    Address 

JONATHAN  HUNT,  MonroevUle,  0. 

Williain  Beece,  Supt.  Schools,  Jamestown,  Ohio,  would  like  to  do 
Institute  work  the  last  week  of  December  and  the  first  week  of  January. 
He  refers  to  Supt.  Geo.  S.  Ormsby  and  President  Wm.  Smith,  of  Xenia. 


J.  C.  Hartzler>  Lancaster,  |0.,  can  be  engaged  to  do  institute  work 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

H.  H.  H.  Hunter's  Helps  to  History,  or  Historic  Cards.  Twenty 
Games  sent  by  mail  for  75  cts.  Address :  D.  Ecklby  Hunter,  Princeton, 
Indiana.    J|^*  See  advertisement  in  April  number  of  this  journal. 

St  NICHOLAS :  The  New  Magazine. 

St.  Nicholas  has  Come  Again. 

Here  he  is  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  before ;  the  Prince  of  all 
Magazines  for  Children.  He  has  grown  since  last  month,  in  size  and 
character.  The  first  number  delighted  all  the  young  folks.  ST.  NICH- 
OLAS for  December  is  still  finer,  and  for  January, — Ah !  the  holiday 
number — no  boys  and  girls  ever  saw  such  a  Magazine  as  that  will  be. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  has  the  most  beautiful  pictures, — it  is  full  of  sterling 
good  reading  matter  and  hearty  and  innocent  fun.  It  is  to  have  two 
splendid  Serial  Stories  ;  one  for  Boys,  and  the  other  for  Girls,  and,  well 
— we  are  not  going  to  tell  you  any  thing  more.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  the 
News  Dealers  and  Book-sellers,  who  will  glkdly  show  it  to  you.  Price,  $3 
a  year :  $1  for  four  months:  25cts.  a  number.    Special  terms  to  Schools 

and  School  Teachers.         SOEIBNEE  &  CO.,  664  Broadway,  H.  Y. 
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church  or  the  school,  and  predicts  "  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  state 
school."  He  thinks  the  catholics  are  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  school  sys- 
tem. He  also  vigorously  protests  against  compulsory  education,  claim- 
ing that  the  system  can  only  harmonize  with  a  despotic  government. 
Mr.  Smith  may  be  a  sage,  but  neither  wisdom  nor  the  public-school  sys- 
tem will  die  with  him. 

A  LARGE  mass  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Cooper  Union,  New 

York,  to  give  public  expression  against  the  diversion  of  any  part  of  the 
school  fund  to  the  support  of  sectarian  or  denominational  schools.  The 
resolutions  adopted  are  not  only  a  strong  protest  against  such  diversion 
of  school  funds,  but  they  favor  compulsory  education,  and  the  incorpor- 
ating^of  the  principles  of  the  common-school  system  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  thus  making  the  system  "  national "  as  well  as 
placing  it  "beyond  the  reach  of  its  enemies."  We  think  the  meeting 
made  a  mistake  in  invoking  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  our  judgment  the  common-school  system  does  not  need 
such  protection. 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  Michigan  University,  Presi- 
dent White,  of  Cornell  University,  made  an  address  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  should  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  government  should  not  provide  for  higher  education.  He 
stated  that  Harvard  University  was  first  developed  by  state  grants,  and 
has  since  been  repeatedly  assisted  in  this  way,  and  yet,  with  this  help,  it 
has  taken  Harvard  two  hundred  years  to  attain  its  present  position.  He 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  the  common  arguments  against  state 
universities,  and  maintained  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  state  to  make 
provision  for  higher  instruction. 

Illinois. — The  annual  report  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School, 
Prof.  S.  H.  White,  principal,  shows  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  representing  the  different  townships  in  the  county,  Only 
six  were  from  other  counties  and  states.  The  number  of  graduates  in 
the  full  course  was  six.  The  records  of  the  county  superintendent  show 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  those  receiving  certificates  to  teach  in  the  county 
in  1872  had  been  pupils  in  the  school,  and  ninety  of  the  pupils  taught  in 
the  county  last  year.  The  report  states  that  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
institution  on  the  public  schools  of  the  county  is  seen  in  the  greater 
permanence  of  teachers ;  in  the  fact  that  teaching  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  distinct  business  for  which  special  preparation  is  made ;  and  in  a 
better  acquaintance  among  teachers,  with  more  interest  in  each  other^s 
success,  and  more  profiting  by  each  other's  experience.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  extent  these  results  are  due  to  the  normal 
school,  but  it  has  unquestionably  contributed  largely  to  them.  We  wish 
that  every  county  in  the  Union  had  such  an  institution,  but  we  have  no 
expectation  that  the  system  of  county  normal  schools  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

30* 
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IVIrBSOURi. — Reports  from  iseveral  of  thie  smialler  cities  show  that  this 
opposition  to  public  schools,  based  on  prejudice,  partly  due  to  ignor- 
ance of  their  character,  is  being  overcome  by  tbeir  success.  Macon  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration.  It  has  an  eflScient  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  true  friends  of  the  system,  who,  to  a  man,  stand  by  it.  The 
schools  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wardner,  formerly  of  Parkersburg,  1 
WT  Va.,  an  energetic  teacher  and  a  live  superintendent,  who  receives  a  * 
salary  of  $1,600.  Last  year  language  lessons  and  vocal  music  were  added  1 
to  the  course,  and  this  year  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  drawing,  | 
natural  science,  and  morals  and  manners.    All  this  progress  has  been  j 

made  without  serious  opposition,  and  with  increasing  popularity.  I 

1 

St.  Louis. — ^The  system  of  public  schools  in  this  great  city  of  the  West  ' 
has  been  even  more  pro'sperous  than  the  city  itself.    While  the  popula- 
tion in  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1871  increased  from  20,826  to  325,000, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  increased  from  850  to  31,087, 
and  in  private  schools  from  700  to  17,500,  as  estimated.    Only  five  per  \ 
cent  of  the  entire  population  was  in  school  in  1841,  while  in  1871  the  per  j 
cent  was  fifteen.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  both  day  and  evening  1 
schools  last  year  was  38,078,  and  the  increase  of  enrollment  for  the  past  | 
six  years  was  21,125— an  annual  Average  of  about  3,500.    There  are  now  j 
65  large  schools,  including  a  central  high  school  and  five  branch   high 
schools,  and  652  teachers  for  the  day  schools  and  85  for  the  eveninf 
schools.  The  public  school  library  contains  about  30,000  volumes  and  has 
over  4,000  members.    The  city  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  is  four  mills 
on  the  dollar.    The  fact  that  Supt.  Harris  is  at  the  head  of  the   system, 
is  ^  guaranty  that  its  popularity  and  prosperity  are  both  well  deserved. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 

over  2,000 ;  the  number  of  school  directors  about  13,500 ;  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  common  schools,  about  18,500  ;  pupils  enrolled,  over 
800,000;  total  number  of  schools,  16,000,  of  which  5,000  are  graded 
schools ;  total  annual  cost  of  the  system,  nearly  $9,000,000 ;  and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  school  property,  in  round  numbers,  about  $20,000,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  of  Indian- 
apolis the  year  ending  June  20,  1873,  was  8,179,  and  the  average  number 
in  daily  attendance  was  5,306.  The  number  in  attendance  less  than  four 
months  was  1,947 ;  the  number  in  attendance  more  than  six  months  was 
5,290 ;  and  2,550  pupils  attended  ten  months.  Indianapolis  has  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  receives 


a  salary  of  $4,000 ;  of  Cincinnati,  $3,500 ;  of  Columbus,  $3,000 ;  of  To- 
ledo, $3,000;  of  Akron,  $2,500;  of  Sandusky,  $2,500;  and  of  Salem, 
$2,500.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  receives  a  salary 
of  only  $2,000. 

Boards  of  Education  wishing  to  employ  a  competent  superintend- 


ent, one  who  has  had  several  years'  successful  experience,  may  apply  to 
this  ofB.ce  for  information.    Good  testimonials  can  be  furnished. 
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